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PREFACE. 


In the daily instruction of the Greek classes in the University 
of Virginia, for many years committed to his hands, as well as 
in the more systematic course of lectures on the grammar of the 
Greek language, which it was his custom to deliver annually, 
the author of the treatise here offered to the public found no 
little difficulty and embarrassment in the treatment of the pre- 
positions. Although he had a long time since obtained a distinct 
notion, as he thinks, of the general office of this class of words, 
and of their relations to other words in discourse, yet he met 
with constantly recurring perplexity in the interpretation of 
individual members of it. The various significations attributed 
to a preposition would, in some cases, present seemingly irre- 
concilable inconsistencies ; and, in others, the meanings, though 
not wholly inconsistent, did not appear to be capable of being 
combined into a rational system pervaded by one common idea. 
Pressed by these difficulties, and feeling, on the one hand, that 
a proper understanding of this class of words was hardly second 
in importance to that of any other in the language, and having 
some confidence, on the other, that a more careful and thorough 
investigation might overcome the difficulties adverted to, he set 
about the task of reviewing the whole subject. This was done, 
it may be proper to say, not with any view to writing for the 
public, but solely for his own satisfaction, and for the benefit of 
his classes. 

As he advanced in the work of investigation which he had 
assigned himself, he found more and more encouragement to go 
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on. Besides the obtaining other results that amply rewarded 
the labor of research, a few principles of interpretation, which, 
though simple and obvious, and of the most satisfactory appli- 
cation, had been wanting to make possible a complete explana- 
tion of the prepositions, developed themselves to his mind as the 
occasion required, or, rather, were brought to light by the 
scrutiny of facts as they came under examination. And though 
often checked in his progress, and baffled time after time in the 
search for an adequate solution of some enigma, being sometimes 
obliged to spend days upon days in pondering a single use of a 
single preposition, he was gratified at being able to arrive at 
length at a satisfactory issue of his inquiries. 

Having reached the conclusion that, by employing proper 
methods, the meanings and uses of the prepositions of the Greek 
language might be set forth and explained so as to leave on the 
mind no serious doubt of their interpretation, that, in fact, these 
particles were capable of being reduced to a simple and con- 
sistent theory, he decided, after first submitting his views to the 
practical test of the lecture-room and to the judgment of compe- 
tent scholars, to write out for others the result of his labors, and, 
at the same time, to set forth the process by which it had been 
obtained. He naturally thought, or, it may be, fondly fancied, 
that what had caused himself the perplexity of an insoluble 
problem might have caused the same perplexity to others; and 
that they might share the satisfaction he felt in finding that 
phenomena in language so numerous and important, and that 
yet seemed so often confused and discordant, were really, when 
fairly interpreted, capable of being reduced to the highest degree 
of order and harmony. 

Of the method adopted in presenting these investigations to 
the reader, it is not deemed necessary to speak at length in this 
place. It may be remarked, however, that the work was not 
designed to be a mere exhibition of doctrines that had obtained 
the author’s credence, whether with or without authority. It 
was intended, on the contrary, to present, together with the 
conclusions reached, the process by which they had been arrived 
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at, so that the reader might at each step form for himself a just 
opinion of the truth of the doctrine proposed. It is an attempt 
to apply to a difficult and complicated problem or series of 
problems, embracing a great multitude and variety of facts and 
groups of facts, the strictest method of induction. Consequently, 
the object being to set down in their turn the doctrines or prin- 
ciples resulting from the examination of facts in succession, it 
could not but happen that, in proportion as progress was made 
towards a satisfactory generalization, there would be a frequent 
recurrence and repetition of the same doctrine or principle. 
And such repetition, being due to the number of successive 
inductions and to the method pursued of presenting these one 
after the other as they were reached, so far from being a just 
ground of objection, is, if the author may venture to express the 
opinion, among the few and humble claims that the work may 
possibly have to the reader’s attention. For, to the learner 
who seeks to derive the greatest benefit from the study of 
language, it will be found far more profitable to exercise himself 
in the simple but effective methods of strict philosophizing than 
to store his memory, however richly, with the mere results of 
learned labor without attending to the processes by which they 
have been obtained. 

For the helps which he has used, the author has striven to 
make everywhere suitable acknowledgment in the text. It may 
be proper to state, however, that in the chapter on the cases of 
nouns he has availed himself chiefly of Kiihner’s Ausfiihrliche 
Grammatik, and made reference to it almost exclusively. This 
course seemed preferable to citing various authorities, both for 
other reasons, and because the grammar just mentioned has 
been employed, as others equally must have been, almost solely 
as a collection of materials, no use being had for its author’s 
theory. 

In the treatment of the prepositions in detail, the largest use 
has been made of Passow’s Handworterbuch der Griechischen 
Sprache. And, while the author could not adopt Passow’s 
explanation of the use of the prepositions, he has a grateful 
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pleasure in avowing that, without the aid afforded by this excel- 
lent work, he could never, with his limited time, have accom- 
plished the task of reviewing the doctrine of these particles. 

In conclusion, the author submits the work to the candid 
judgment of the reader, asking a liberal indulgence for the many 
imperfections which it will doubtless be found to have. Some 
of these, he may be pardoned for saying, may justly be charged 
to the necessity of preparing the work at such intervals of time 
only as could be spared from the daily burden of exhausting 
labor. Others may not unfairly be referred to the nature of the 
subject, demanding as it does for its perfect exhibition, not only 
an amount of patient and attentive consideration that leisurely 
study alone can afford, but a degree of nice discrimination and 
of sound judgment to which the writer cannot pretend to lay 
claim. But, however this may be, it is due to himself to say 
that he has not set down any doctrine without having weighed 
it as carefully as he could, nor without a full conviction of its 
truth. Where he had doubts remaining, he has not failed to 
express them. 


UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA, May 1, 1858, 
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GREEK PREPOSITIONS. ° 


CHAPTER I. 


OF THE NATURE OF THE PREPOSITIONS, AND OF THE METHOD 
OF INVESTIGATING THEIR SIGNIFICATION AND USE. 


THE various actions, motions, and states which may be 
affirmed of an object require often to be qualified as to 
their manner, extent, relative position, and direction with 
regard to other objects. Thus, when it said of a house, 
otxoc, that it is built in the village, év t7 xwyy otxodopetrat, 
éy tH xwpy, ‘in the village’ is added to otxodopetrar, ‘is 
built,’ by way of more definite qualification, to show the 
position of the building relatively. When it is said of any 
persons that ‘they reached their destination quickly,’ raya 
dgixovto, the term ‘quickly,’ tdya, is added to the action 
contained in the expression ‘they reached their destina- 
tion,’ dgcxovro, to show the manner of their arriving. When 
it is said, ‘he built a house,’ otxov @xodoyqae, the accusative 
ozxov, in the Greek, is added to wxoddpyae to set forth the 
actual extent in which the act of building is to be taken, 
namely, ‘as far as a house goes.’ To certain of these added 
qualifications of the actions, motions, and states expressed 
by the verbs, the grammarians have agreed in giving the 
name of adverbs, as indicating that they are attached to 
verbs chiefly and qualify them. They include, for the 
Greek language, in the class of adverbs, words that are 
seemingly without inflection; as cdéya, ‘quickly,’ xv, 
‘swiftly,’ dyayyct, ‘without battle,’ and that describe 


the manner of the verb’s action or motion with regard to 
1 
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time, place, &c.. Very many, however, of the words in 
Greek called adverbs are really cases of nouns; as tdya, ray, 
oxd, dpayytt; and the same is probably true of the rest. 
But it is only important to the present purpose to observe 
that the adverbs are in sense immediately attached to the 
substantive idea of the verb; that is, to its action, motion, 
or state, qualifying it in regard to its manner, extent, time, 
place, Kc. 

To certain other words, introduced likewise to qualify 
the action, motion, or state expressed by verbs, the 
grammarians give the name of prepositions, this name 
being suggested by their ordinary position before the 
nouns, which, with them, wait upon the verbs to qualify 
their substantive idea. Thus, é¢ Tdpov Eievoa, ‘I sailed 


into Tyre;’ that is, ‘I sailed in... as regards Tyre;’ 
mapa tov Totapyoy Odocnoptay érotgae, ‘he made a journey 
alongside . . . as regards the river.’ This class of words 


also, and with more seeming propriety, though not, per- 
haps, with sufficient reason, is regarded commonly as being 
without inflection; as, etc, zpdc, ext. For the rest, they 
have a more arbitrary definition in the grammars, it being 
difficult to separate the prepositions from the other words 

in the language by applying the description given of them; 
» namely, that they are without inflection, and stand before 
nouns to aid in expressing the relations conveyed by the 
cases. A more careful inspection of the list of words re- 
ferred to this class, say in the Greek language, will show that 
they too attend upon verbs to define their action, motion, 
or state, and specifically by giving its direction and relative 
position. Thus, in the phrase 7Adev ed¢ tiv zddev, “he came 
into the city,’ the action of ‘coming’ contained in 7AOev is 
qualified by ef, ‘in,’ and shows that, with regard to the 
city, the coming is ‘in,’ ‘within.’ The noun that fol- 
lows the verb in the proper case does likewise go to define 
its action, motion, or state, by marking its extent, position, 
final object, &c.; but this does not alter the relation of the 
preposition to the verb, nor show that the cases are supple- 
mented by the prepositions. It only renders the qualifi- 
cations attached to the verb more varied and complete. 
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Sometimes, also, the noun depends more immediately upon 
the preposition itself rather than upon other words in the 
sentence, marking the object affected by the proper sense 
of the preposition, as in some cases of the use of ézi, 
avy, &e. 

The prepositions, so regarded as has been just set forth, 
are, in their general features, of the same nature with the 
adverbs, and differ from them in this alone, that, while 
the adverb qualifies the action, motion, or state of the verb 
as to its manner, extent, place, time, &., generally, the 
preposition denotes specifically its direction and relative 
position. The prepositions and adverbs having so much 
in common, it cannot be surprising that the same word 
should sometimes be referred to both classes, and be called 
a preposition or an adverb according to its present use or 
to the view of the writer. At the same time, this absence 
of entire distinctness in the classification is not a matter of. 
much moment, beyond the mere application of a name; 
since the word, whether called a preposition or an adverb, 
will be attached in sense to the substantive idea of the 
verb; and, if a noun follow the verb, its case will be de- 
termined in the same way, whether the particle qualifying 
the verb be accounted a preposition or an adverb. And, 
notwithstanding the occasional confusion in the use of the 
terms adverb and preposition to which reference has just 
been made, it is possible to distinguish a number of words 
as having the character above attributed to the preposi- 
tions, and to agree upon a list for the Greek language 
which, with few exceptions, all will admit. The following 
enumeration admits a few, the claims of which to a place 
among the prepositions may be questioned, but which 
could hardly be omitted in a discussion of the preposi- 
tions without needlessly encountering commonly-received 
opinions; as, dvev, Evexa, mijv, and dc. “Aya, dpyt, dvd, 
dvev?, duri, dxd, ded, cic, ex, ev, Evexa?, ext, xatd, ped, Oncober, 
napd, nept, Ayv?, mpd, mpdc, Tpdabev, abv and Evy, bdnép, bro, 
ws? 

This, then, being the nature and office of the preposi- 
tions, to mark the direction and relative position of the 
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action, motion, or other substantive idea expressed by the 
verb; and considering the almost endless modifications 
which the action or other substantive idea of the verb may 
undergo in regard to these particulars of direction and re- 
lative position; it is manifest that the words which in any 
language are destined to express these must constitute a 
very important part of its means of distinct representation. 
If it be added that of.the Greek prepositions some, in 
virtue of their own signification of ‘upon,’ ‘under,’ 
‘about,’ ‘with,’ ét, 5726, dui, ovv, may have nouns imme- 
diately depending upon them, being added to mark the 
objects affected by the sense which they express; just as 
other words, as tooc, ‘equal,’ Suorog, ‘like,’ are followed 
by nouns in the proper case to express the objects affected 
by the notions of equality, likeness, &c., conveyed by 
them; it will appear yet more evidently that these words 
have a just claim to a large share of attention in the study 
of the language. 

The same considerations would of themselves suggest 
also the difficulty likely to attend the investigation we “the 
meaning of these particles, and of the proper interpreta- 
tion of oe uses. But they do not reveal the whole of it: 
and it may be worth while to consider more nearly the 
elements that enter into a question concerning the signifi- 
cation and use of a preposition with the case of a noun 
following. 

First, the proper or primary signification of the preposi- 
tion itself is to be ascertained, and then its secondary or 
derivative significations; for it will be found upon examina- 
tion that the preposition, with the same case even, appears 
at one time in one signification and at another time in an- 
other. Thus, éx¢ with the dative signifies ‘on,’ ‘upon;’ 
as, émt tot dpeot, ‘on the mountains,’ ¢y’ zw, ‘on horse- 
back ;’ but it has also, with the same case, the meaning of 
‘for,’ ‘on the ground of; as, é ’doer7 éxatverat, ‘he is 
commended for, on the ground of, his virtue;’ zaod with 
the accusative signifies ‘alongside of ;’ as, mapa tov zora- 
pov, ‘along the river; but it also means ‘against,’ 
‘contrary to;’ as, map’ édnida, ‘contrary to expectation.’ 
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And, generally, the merely sensible and local meaning may 
become more or less changed by its metaphorical applica- 
tion. Thus, 5zé signifies ‘under’ in a local sense, and 
zeot, ‘around;’ but the former obtains the sense of ‘under 
subjection to,’ and the latter that of ‘about,’ with the 
idea of a loose computation; as, zep? puptove, ‘about ten 
thousand;’ and of ‘concerning;’ as, Aéyew mept robtwy, ‘to 
speak about, concerning, these things.’ 

Secondly, connecting, as they do, the action, motion, or 
state contained in the verb with the different cases of 
nouns, according to the peculiar relations in which the 
nouns stand to the substantive idea of the verb, it can 
hardly fail to happen that the prepositions will be appa- 
rently affected in their meaning, and really altered in their 
rendering into English, by the conjunction. Thus, xard 
with the genitive case is translated either ‘down upon’ 
or ‘down from,’ according to the circumstances in which 
it is employed; but with the accusative case it has, ap- 
parently at least, and so as to require explanation, the 
sense of ‘according to,’ and ‘by the measure of;’ e.g. 
zat’ Objoproto xapqywy, ‘down from the heights of Olym- 
pus,’ zara tove vopyous, ‘according to the laws,’ xara gida, 
‘by tribes,’ where the difference is owing, however, not 
to any change in the meaning of the preposition, but to 
the predominant influence of the case. 

Accordingly, it is requisite to a proper interpretation of 
the prepositions as used in connection with the cases of 
nouns to mark the exact sense of the cases also, and to 
distinguish not only which one of the several meanings 
of the preposition is involved, but which also of the sig- 
nifications of the case. Thus, for example, to determine 
what is the proper interpretation of the expression zap’ 
éixida; ‘contrary to expectation,’ it must be noted which 
of the significations of zapd is present, and, further, which 
of the significations of the accusative case. If zapd signify 
‘alongside of,’ and nothing more, and the accusative case 
mark only the extent of an action, then the phrase is be- 
yond solution; for these two notions, however combined, 
can never give the sense of ‘contrary to’ expectation. 
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Nor will it answer the ends of a scientific inquiry to say 
at once, cutting the knot, that zapd signifies both ‘along- 
side of’ and ‘contrary to;’ for this is to give, without 
explanation, two seemingly opposite meanings to the same 
preposition. Here the problem becomes complicated and 
difficult, as may be seen, if no other proof offer itself, in 
the total failure of the grammars and lexicons to explain 
such phenomena so often occurring in the use of the pre- 
positions. é 

Again, the difficulty of interpreting the use of the pre- 
positions does not end here. It will sometimes be found 
that, after the various significations of the preposition and 
of the case have been carefully determined and all their 
possible combinations examined, the just interpretation of 
the preposition as used with the case eludes the search, 
and the question seems to admit of no solution. When 
found, as it may yet be by close and patient attention, it 
will be detected by searching narrowly into the mutual 
relations in which the parties to the action of the verb 
which the preposition qualifies stand to each other and to 
this action. Thus, what possible combination of any one 
of the significations of etd, and of any one of those of the 
accusative case, can afford even a plausible explanation of 
the use of this preposition with the accusative in the sense 
of ‘after’? If the grammars and lexicons be consulted, 
they give no answer, contenting themselves with asserting, 
what, in any strict sense, is not true, that perd signifies 
‘after,’ or render one that is, to say the least, unintelligi- 
ble. Yet, as will be seen in the proper place, if, together 
with the appropriate sense of the preposition and of the 
case, the relations which the parties to the action have to 
each other and to the action be considered, nothing can be 
simpler nor more certain than the explanation of this phe- 
nomenon that may be given consistently with the usual 
meaning of both perd and the accusative. 

Considering, then, all these sources of difficulty in the 
interpretation of the use of the prepositions as they stand 
connected with the cases of nouns, it would be surprising 
if it were found less perplexing than itis. It is rather a 
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proof of the remarkable accuracy and perspicacity of the 
Greek mind, as preserved in the language, that, amid all 
the changes of meaning which the prepositions have under- 
gone by daily use, there remain perhaps no examples in 
which these particles admit not of a satisfactory explana- 
tion by the application of proper methods. 

In seeking to determine the proper or primary cote 
tion of a preposition itself, it is necessary to gather up its 
various meanings, not only in all its uses with and with- 
out cases of nouns, but also as it occurs in composition, as 
with verbs, nouns, adjectives, &c., and in its derivatives, 
if it have any; and then, by a careful comparison of all 
these, separating what properly belongs to the preposition 
and what to the case or to the other member of the com- 
pound or derivative, to endeavor to arrive at the simple 
and primary notion of the preposition. This may be 
recognised by more marks than one, chiefly by its being 
a sense to which all the rest may be referred as deriva- 
tives; or, what it is more proper to say in this view, a 
sense which is obtained by finding that in which all the 
others essentially agree, and which, therefore, enters into 
them all, and is characteristic of them all. Commonly, this 
meaning will be the expression of sensible or local direc- 
tion or position, and will relate to material objects. Thus, 
petd, which has a variety of seemingly very different mean- 
ings, ‘among,’ ‘ with,’ ‘after’ in two senses, will be found, 
by such a course of investigation, to have one meaning, that 
of ‘amid,’ that enters as the chief element into all the 
rest, and gives them their characteristic sense; a meaning 
that is as truly present in yerd, ‘after,’ as in perd, ‘with,’ 
‘among.’ It was purposely said that, in seeking to deter- 
mine the proper meaning of a preposition, its use in com- 
pound and derivative words, and where it stands without a 
case, must be studied, as well as its use with cases; for it 
will be found that, in these latter circumstances, the pre- 
position is retained in its original sense, or in one little 
removed from this, even more frequently than when occur- 
ring in connection with the cases. The reason of this is 
obvious. On the one hand, it is not complicated with the 
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meaning of the case, and may be more easily separated 
from what is foreign to it; and, on the other hand, by 
being united in a compound of larger import, or augmented 
by derivative syllables, it has often escaped the changes of 
signification to which otherwise, and standing apart, it 
would have been exposed; just as the fragments of ancient 
art have sometimes owed their preservation to their having 
been built into some strong wall. Accordingly, the com- 
pound and derivative words of which the prepositions form 
a part, and the examples in which these particles are used 
adverbially, as it is expressed, that is, without cases of 
nouns, may be studied with very great advantage, as being 
likely to furnish the primary signification of the preposi- 
tion, when it would not be seen, or seen less distinctly, in 
connection with the cases; or as aiding, at least, by the 
additional light which they afford, in deciding what is the 
true primary sense. Thus, in the case of dug, that. its 
primary signification is ‘on both sides’ may be pretty well 
determined by its meaning as it occurs in dugedéFeog and 
other compounds, when it would be rather difficult to 
ascertain it from its use with the cases of nouns; and in 
regard to dd, éxt, &c., what is seen to be their primary 
signification from considering their use with the cases is 
abundantly confirmed by observing their obvious force in 
many compounds. It is because of the more common 
occurrence of the adverbial use of the prepositions in 
Homer that the ‘Iliad’ and ‘Odyssey’ are so valuable a 
help in searching for the primary meanings of the pre- 
positions. 

Besides the means afforded by the records of the Greek 
language itself for ascertaining the primary signification 
of its prepositions, another of considerable value is to be 
found in the prepositions, and other words of the same 
origin, met with in kindred languages. Thus, the proper 
meaning of werd is more readily determined by comparing 
it, not only with the Greek pésoc, but with the Latin 
medius, the German mii, and the English mid, &e. It 
should be remembered, however, that this auxiliary can be 
of real service in so far only as the related forms in other 
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languages exhibit at the same time kindred meanings, so 
as to add to our knowledge of the signification of the word 
under investigation. This it may do sometimes by afford- 
ing additional illustrations of meanings already ascertained, 
and supplying a wanting link to connect significations that 
would otherwise appear to be too widely separated to have a 
common origin; and sometimes by furnishing the primary 
sense, which could else be hardly so much as divined. The 
common sense of ‘to desire’ belonging to the Greek 
épéyeoGar, and that of ‘king’ and ‘kingdom’ belonging 
to the Latin rer and regnum, could hardly be connected 
together, notwithstanding the acknowledgment of a com- 
mon origin in the radical reg, without the signification of 
stretching out in a straight line, and hence of a straight 
line, or being in a straight line, furnished by the English 
reach. The mere fact of words occurring in different 
languages, that belong maybe to regions widely removed 
from each other, is both curious, and, for certain pyrposes 
in etymology, highly useful to observe; but, in such an in- 
vestigation as is here under consideration, little is gained 
unless the comparative ctymology yield something more, 
and unless, by showing that the same radical has like or 
related additional meanings, it bring the object of inquiry 
more clearly into view, and reveal it under new aspects. 
Whether the fault lie in the actual incapacity of compara- 
tive etymology to aid efficiently and in large measure in 
the interpretation of the signification and use of the Greek 
prepositions, or in the fact that the etymologists have too 
much contented themselves with searching into the mere 
correspondence of form, and attended too little to the like- 
ness in signification and use, it must be admitted that this 
science has made but small contributions comparatively to 
the better apprehension of the doctrine of the Greek pre- 
positions. This may be taken for granted: that he who 
aims at gaining a distinct notion of the proper sense of 
these words, and at finding a right interpretation of their 
uses, cannot dispense with the strictest scrutiny of thep 
actual phenomena of the Greek language itself, relying 
upon what kindred languages may furnish only so far as 
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they contribute concurring facts both of form and of signi- 
fication. 

In arranging the secondary meanings of the prepositions, 
no less than in determining the primary sense of each, 
much care is of course demanded in order that each sig- 
nification may hold its appropriate place. The import- 
ance of a just arrangement of the primary and secondary 
meanings of the prepositions can hardly fail to be seen, 
if it be considered how almost countless in variety are in 
some instances the uses of these words, and how indis- 
pensable to a right understanding of these is a natural and 
orderly disposition of the meanings which they bear; and, 
further, how great a relief to the memory of the student it 
must be, as well as an indispensable aid to a proper appre- 
hension of the relations which one signification has to 
another, to afford him the opportunity of seeing the several 
meanings of a preposition set forth in such order that the 
mind may pass from one to another naturally and with 
comparatively little effort. Add to this, that in nothing is 
the study of language more beneficial as a discipline of the 
mind than in training the learner to trace the often delicate 
connections which bind together the different significa- 
tions of words. It may perhaps be permitted to say that, 
in this particular of the just arrangement of the meanings 
of the prepositions, there is much to be desired in even the 
larger grammars and lexicons. Such, in too large propor- 
tion, is the arrangement they give, that not only is that 
sometimes set down as primary which is really secondary, 
but, not uncommonly, meanings are made to follow each 
other that do not naturally stand in this connection, while 
others are placed widely asunder between which there 
exists the closest affinity. As a consequence, the student 
Jabors in vain to take in a complete and satisfactory view 
of all the uses of those prepositions that are most multi- 
form in their applications, of most constant» recurrence, 
and most important to be understood. To remove this 

defect, in some measure at least, if not completely, much 
labor has been bestowed in this treatise. Taking the pre- 
position apart from any influence of the case, its meanings 
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have been set down, as nearly as it could be determined, 
in their logical sequence. And that this might the better 
be ascertained, the investigation, in every case, was begun 
by collecting together as complete a list as could be made, 
with the means at command, of all the important and 
characteristic uses of the preposition. Having, by a dili- 
gent comparison of these, with the aid of whatever light 
could be derived from auxiliary sources, determined the 
primary sense, the other and secondary meanings were set 
down, as nearly as might be, in the order in which they 
appeared to be related to the primary sense and to each 
other. When two meanings seemed to be parallel, they 
were placed immediately one after the other, but with 
some suitable recognition of their equal proximity to the 
primary sense. It may be added that, when once this 
order was determined, it was of course followed in the 
after-explanation of the uses of the preposition with cases. 
If this method shall have failed in securing entire accuracy 
in the arrangement of the meanings of each preposition, the 
want of success, it will be agreed, should be attributed to 
want of skill in applying it, and not to any defect in the 
method itself. 

To overcome the difficulty arising from the complication 
of the meaning of the preposition with that of the case 
with which it is brought into connection, it is requisite, after 
ascertaining the meanings of the preposition apart from 
the cases, to mark also the significations of the cases, in 
order that, when the two are brought together, the exact 
force of each may be measured. Without this, indeed, it 
is not reasonable to expect that it can be explained what 
part each contributes to the sense which sometimes results 
from the two combined, nor how this has arisen. It has 
been necessary, accordingly, to bestow all possible care to 
ascertain the true signification of the cases, that it may be 
separated by the mind from the complex meaning which 
has arisen from the combination of the notion of the pre- 
position with that of the case, and that so it may be madée™ 
possible to account for the origin of this complex sense. 
By adopting this method, and by impartially assigning to 
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the preposition and to the case each its own value, many 
uses of the preposition, it is believed, admit of a satisfactory 
explanation that would otherwise remain enigmas too per- 
plexing to solve. Among the instances more especially 
requiring this method of proceeding may be mentioned 
those in which the sense of the case either largely or wholly 
predominates, leaving to the preposition hardly any other 
office than that of marking, in a very general way, the direc- 
tion or relative position which an action or motion originally 
had with regard to the object introduced by the case, but 
which has been lost sight of through the prevalence of the 
meaning of the case. Thus, in the example of dvd and xard 
used with the accusative case to mark distribution according 
to a standard of measure, the accusative case became so far 
predominant that the two prepositions came to be used in- 
differently, and this though they are properly of opposite 
significations, and though neither contains the idea of dis- 
tribution, any more than that of a standard of measure. 

It may not be improper to add, that to be able to assign 
right values to the cases as found in connection with the 
prepositions, it is necessary to bear in mind continually 
that, besides their office of qualifying the ideas conveyed by 
nouns, adjectives, &c., the cases are to be considered as 
introduced, very commonly at least, to define the sense of 
the action, motion, or other substantive idea of the verb 
or verbal upon which the preposition also attends; and this 
sometimes without, but oftener with, regard to the qualifi- 
eation which it has already received from the preposition. 
Thus, for example, in the phrase ete civ modev F2Oev, ‘he 
came into the city,’ zo4ev is to be regarded as defining more 
exactly the notion of ‘coming’ contained in 7#iev, ‘he 
came,’ or, perhaps more accurately, the sense of ‘coming 
in or within’ expressed by 7A@ev as qualified by ec; for the 
meaning of this example is, ‘he came in or within... as 
regards the city.’ Yet it must be equally borne in mind 
that there are instances in which the case is employed to . 

mark an object affected by the peculiar sense of the prepo- 
sition itself. This will be seen in some examples of the use 
of éxé and ovy with the dative. It is in such eases alone 
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that it may be allowable to say that the case depends upon, . 
or, as it is sometimes expressed, is governed by, the prepo- 
sition. 

Lastly, reference must be made to the method used in this 
treatise of dealing with a peculiar difficulty, above alluded 
to as attending the interpretation of some examples of pre- 
positions with cases ; examples, namely, in which no satis- 
factory explanation of the sense in which the preposition is 
used with the case could be given by the application of all 
the means hitherto enumerated. As, for instance, repeating 
an illustration before employed, in the use of perd with the 
accusative and dative in the sense of ‘after.’ Here, neither 
the preposition nor the case supplying the sense of < after,’ 
and it being afforded by no conceivable combination of the 
two, some other and adequate source of it must be found, 
or the interpretation must be abandoned as beyond reach. 
It seemed probable that, in such cases, some aid towards 
the solution of the question might be found by carefully 
examining the history of the circumstances in which these 
very peculiar meanings of prepositions occur; to see, namely, 
if the nature of the action contained in the verb, and its re- 
lations to the object attending it and introduced by the case, 
or the relations of the subject of the verb to its object, 
might not furnish the interpretation of the apparently 
anomalous sense borne by the preposition. That such an 
examination might possibly prove useful in regard to 
obscurer cases also seemed to be rendered probable by the 
fact that, in some instances belonging to this class, this pro- 
ceeding was palpably available and almost forced upon the 
inquirer. Thus, zpd¢ signifying ‘before,’ and having with 
the accusative the meaning of ‘to,’ in a qualified sense, 
comes to signify ‘against,’ whenever the subject of the 
verb’s affirmation and the object of its action stand in the 
relation of enmity; and so of zapd, e¢c, and éxé. And if, in 
cases like this, the preposition zpdé¢ obtained an entirely 
new sense, one in no wise involved in either the preposition 
or the case, nor in any combination of the tw6, why mighty 
not petd have obtained the sense of ‘after’ from something 
to be found in the peculiar circumstances in which this 
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meaning occurs? Upon trial, the result answered to the 
reasonable conjecture, and perd, for example, was found to 
have obtained the meaning of ‘after’ from the natural and 
obvious relations which the subject of the proposition in 
which it stood held to the object pointed to by perd. And 
thus vanished at once the only remaining, and seemingly 
insurmountable, obstacle in the way of a consistent theory 
of the prepositions of the Greek language. 

The proper meaning of the cases with which prepositions 
are used being necessary to be known, according to the pre- 
ceding views, in order to the satisfactory interpretation of 
the signification and use of the prepositions, the ensuing 
chapter will be devoted to a detailed examination of these 
cases, with a view to determine their exact meanings, both 
primary and secondary. 
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CHAPTER II, 
OF THE SIGNIFICATION OF THE CASES WITH WHICH PREPOSI- 
TIONS ARE USED. 


I. OF THE GENITIVE CASE. 


1. THE simplest case, apparently at least, of the use of < 
the genitive in Greek is that in which, corresponding to “ 


the English ‘of,’ it is employed to qualify the meaning of “« 
a preceding noun, and to show in what more definite sense /, 


it is to be taken; e.g. ca rod dévdpou pddAda, ‘the leaves of 
the tree.’ The term gudda, if left unqualified, may be 
understood of all possible kinds of leaves; but, so soon as 
tov dévdpov is added, it is restricted to a particular kind, 
that of the tree. And so in Xen. Anab. I. i. 1, Sxwzreve 
televtiy tod Biov, ‘he was apprehending an end of his life,’ 
the word relevr7» is limited by the addition of rod Piov to a 
specific object, so as to mean not any end indifferently, but 
definitely an end of his life. The genitive, it is true, does 
not here express, as in the case of rod dévdpou, a particular 
variety of the object qualified, but the specific thing with 
reference to which it is to be understood, the different 
character of the qualification which the genitive introduces 
depending upon the different nature of the noun which it 
adds. Again, in the phrase ta tay dvOpdawy mpdypara, 
‘the affairs of men,’ the expression ta zpdypata, if left 
unqualified, may include all possible affairs, as those of the 
state, of the king, &.; but, when td@y dvépdzwy is added, 
it is restricted to one of its many possible applications, the 
affairs, namely, of men. In such cases, then, as the above, 
the genitive names an object to which the term which it 
qualifies is to be restricted in its sense, so as to refer to 
it exclusively, and thus to be distinguished from all other 
possible varieties and aspects of the, same term. And the 
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nature of the qualification made by the genitive, whether 
it shall mark a particular variety of the term which it de- 
fines, or some other natural restriction, will depend upon 
the nature of the noun introduced by this case. 

It is important to observe, in order that, when the geni- 
tive is spoken of as limiting a term in its meaning by re- 
stricting it to its relations with a specific object, it may not 
be confounded with the accusative case, which also is used 
to set bounds to a preceding action or statement, that the 
limitation marked by the genitive is not dne of measure or 
extent, but consists merely in noting the object to which 
the term defined is to be referred for a more exact determi- 
nation of its meaning. The accusative marks how far an 
action, motion, or statement goes, what point it reaches, 
what object it comprehends, or as to which it is affirmed, . 
and so is, in various ways, the measure of its extent; the 
genitive introduces the specific object among many pos- 
sible objects to which a preceding term, whether it be the 
name of an object, or of a quality, state, or any other sub- 
stantive idea, is to be confined, so as to distinguish it from 
the same term as related to other objects, and hence to 
give it a specific character and relation. 

Again, it should be observed that the noun in the geni- 
tive case added to a term by way of more exact specifica- 
tion of its actual character and relation must needs have 
some obvious point of affinity with the term defined. Thus, 
there is a natural relationship between the terms gddda and 
tod dévdpov, such that the former may properly be referred 
for its specification to the latter; and so between ra zpdy- 
paca and tév dvdporwyr, between tekedtzy and tod Prov. 
And, although the same thing may be said in some sense 
of the relation between the accusative and the action, 
motion, &c. which it measures, it is by no means true in 
the same way, nor to the same extent. 

_It may be added here, as belonging to the interpretation 
of the particular use of the genitive under consideration, 
that the distinction between the genitive of the subject and 
the genitive of the object, or what is sometimes called the 
subjective and the objective genitive, does not result, pro- 
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perly speaking, from any thing different in the nature of 
the genitive itself in the two cases, but from the obvious 
relations in which, by the circumstances, the genitive and 
the noun which it qualifies are made to stand to each other. 
The genitive marks only that the two terms have the re- 
lation of the thing qualified and of the object by which 
it is specifically characterized, and thus shows that they 
have different relations; but it goes no further, and does 
not express whether the object which it introduces is the 
subject of any influence residing in the substantive idea 
conveyed by the term which it qualifies, or an object from 
which such influence proceeds. Thus, in the phrase, 
Eurip. Androm. 1060, puvacxie atypadwtidos gdfoc, ‘the fear 
of a captive woman,’ that is, ‘the fear entertained of a 
captive woman,’ the genitive yuvarxd¢ afypyalwttdo¢ simply 
qualifies gofo¢c by marking the object to which it is to be 
referred, and thereby restricted in its acceptation, by which 
it is to be characterized, excluding every other relation of 
gofoc, and making it to mean ‘fear,’ not in any other 
possible sense, but specifically ‘the fear that refers to a 
eaptive woman.’ But whether it shall mean the fear 
which a captive woman feels, or the fear which a captive 
woman inspires, is not indicated by the genitive: it is 
gathered from the obvious relations in which gofo¢ stands 
in the text, and which show that it is a feeling dwelling in 
the mind of another, and not in that of yuvacxd¢ atypalo- 
tidos; that the captive woman is the object and not the 
subject of the feeling of fear. So, again, Soph. Antig. 
1185, in edypata Iadddoc, ‘vows made to Pallas,’ the geni- 
tive IladAddog does no more, by its proper office, than mark 
the term e¥ypata, ‘vows,’ as having this specific character 
or distinctive relation, that they are ‘vows having reference 
to Pallas,’ and no other vows. Whether they shall be 
understood to mean ‘vows made to Pallas,’ or ‘ vows made 
by Pallas,’ may be gathered, indeed, from the obvious rela- - 
tions of the objects eypara and Iaddddocs themselves, or 
from the connection which eypata has with some other 
object; but it is not expressed by the genitive. But if this 


be so, then it cannot be said that the genitive does in itself 
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contain the idea of the origin or source from which a thing 
springs, any more than that it expresses in itself the object 
upon which any action or feeling exerts itself. If the geni- 
tive expresses the one notion, it must also be admitted to 
express the other. According to the examples it expresses 
neither; and to assign to this case the idea of origin or 
source is to assume as the proper sense of the genitive that 
which is suggested wholly by the natural relations of the 
thing qualified and that by which it is qualified; to say 
nothing of its making that to be the cause which, by the 
same reasoning, must also be the effect. 

| 2.a. But the genitive is employed in other cases in which 
‘the sense above assigned to it is hardly so obvious. Thus, 
L4where it is used after the verbs eva, ‘to be,’ and ;iyveatar, 
‘to become,’ with their subjects, to explain the precise 
sense in which they are to be taken; e.g. Od. iv. 611, 
atpatoc ec dyavoto, ‘you are of noble race.’ The phrase 
to be more exactly defined is ec, ‘you are,’ and the quali- 
fication is afuato¢g dyavoto, ‘of noble race.’ The genitive, 
of itself, merely denotes the object to which the person 
described by ¢éc, ‘you are,’ is referred, as being thereby 
characterized, or distinguished from the same person under 
other aspects. For any thing expressed by the genitive, 
this person may bear to atuatoc, ‘blood’ or ‘race,’ any 
relation that is in the nature of things allowable; but, 
atvatog being here used figuratively for ‘race,’ ‘stock,’ 
there is suggested by the term the natural and most ob- 
vious relation between the person and the qualifying noun, 
namely, that of descent or family; and the former, by 
being referred through the genitive sign to this term of 
‘race’ or ‘stock,’ with its attributive dyadoto, ‘good,’ is in 
fact characterized as being ‘of a noble stock,’ and so dis- 
tinguished from the same person viewed in other relations. 
According to this view, the notion of descent is contained 
in something apart from the genitive, and is not to be 
referred to the case. And if so, the genitive has here 
also the same force essentially as in the simple case men- 
tioned above, namely, that of marking the object to which 
a term is refértedl for its s specific dis distinction, whether as to 
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Kind, race, deseent, or _anyothas-chasaéteristic:) And thé 
difference between the character or distinctive description 


given by the genitive in one case and in another lies not in 


the case, but in the nature of the j the 


noun which it introduces, 
So, again, in Eurip. Or. 725, seit xaxis yuvatxos dvdoa 


yiyvedae xaxov, ‘it is proper that a bad man should be born 
of a bad woman,’ the genitive xaxZ¢ yuvaxde does not, of 
itself, express the idea of descent from, but only refers the 
phrase dvdpa yiyveodae xaxdv, ‘a bad man’s being born’ or 
‘coming into being,’ to a specific object, xaxfc yuvacxds, ‘a 
bad woman,’ to show that it is to be taken in this and no 
other relation; so that ‘a bad man’s being born’ or ‘com- 
ing into being’ shall be understood with specific reference 
to ‘a bad woman,’ and confined to this exclusively. But 
the most obvious relation between the idea of ‘a man being 
born’ and ‘a woman,’ when the former is referred to the 
latter for its more exact sense, is that of ‘a man being born 
of a woman.’ Here, then, as before, the notion of origin 
or source, which has been attributed to the genitive, is not 
to be found in the case itself, but in the natural relations 
existing between the qualifying term and the term which 


it qualifies; and the genitive has the same sense as in ae) 


preceding cases, namely, that_of marking the object_to 
which another is referred for its specific character and) 
relation. The same remark applies to the genitive used 
after guredeaduz, ‘to be born,’ properly, ‘to be planted.’ 


be,’ to mark the object to which some action, practice, or }}, 


habit is to be referred as belonging to it, as a thing of its 
duty, capacity, office, &c., where in English we say ae 


belongs to,’ ‘is the part, irparty, duty, &e. of aperson.’ E.g © 
Eur. Hee. 844, 2a020d yap dvdpos cH dtxn P Srypeteiv, ‘iis he 
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to whom distinctively this practice of promoting justice is ey 


to be referred, and with respect to whom, therefore, it is to 


be understood; the sense being, that ‘the practice of pro- 
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moting justice,’ as here introduced, is not to be taken 
absolutely and without any qualification, but as specifically 
confined to, or spoken exclusively of, ‘a good man.’ The 
idea which is here conveyed, that this practice is the part, 
property, or duty of a good man, is suggested by the mutu- 
ally corresponding character of the action or habit qualified 
and of the object by which it is qualified. As the one is a 
being capable of moral actions, and the other an action 
having a moral quality, the latter can hardly be specifically 
referred to the former, that is, it can hardly be said, for 
example, that the promotion of justice is a thing affirmed 
exclusively of a good man, without giving rise to the notion 
that it forms a part of his character or duty. 


fying noun introduced by the genitive, will be rather that 
of a faculty ora capacity, belonging to the latter. Thus, 
.Demosth. Ol. ili. 18, 26, rd prev emetipay, tows gyoae tee ay, 


EAs, 
pe ; /Pddcov xat mavto¢ etvae, ‘some one will, perchance, say that 


fi Tf Sieg ff to pensure: is easy, and a faculty or cangelly belonging to 
--—ia tubeos reptadiry one.’ Here, again, the genitive zavrd¢ ae pro- 
i, Fert hoe nerly speaking, inerely show to whom the ‘act of cen- 
dhe ne ae tea is to be referred, so that it should be pnderstaed to 
da ry be an act affirmed 08 respect to ‘every man.’ But from 


. the corresponding character of the term éztipdy, ‘to cen- 


sure,’ and of the object zayrd¢, ‘every man,’ to which it is 
referred, the former being a variety of the expression of 


“moral judgments or sentiments of approval or disapproval, 


and the latter a being accounted capable of such judgments, 
there is suggested, under the circumstances, the idea that 
the act of censuring is to be regarded as a faculty or a ca- 
pacity of an object of which it may be suitably affirmed. 
That this notion is suggested by the mutual correspond- 
ence of the noun in the genitive and of the action which it 
qualifies may be seen by observing that it belongs dis- 
tinctly to neither, if taken apart. The term émerepay ex- 
presses no more than the act or habit of censuring, and the 
genitive no more than that the object which it introduces ig 
that to which this act is referred or belongs; and neither, 


~¢. In yet other instances, the notion suggested by the\ 
mutual relation of the action or practice, and of the quali- 
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therefore, conveys the idea of an act regarded as a faculty 
or a capacity of an object. And yet this idea is expressed 
by the two conjoined, and must result from their mutual 
relations. It may be repeated, therefore, that in such in- 
stances of the use of the genitive as those above examined, 
this case simply serves to mark the object to which a term 
is referred as being that with respect to which it is to be 
taken, and which gives a more exact specification of its 
meaning. 


/ 4. In other examples, the notion conveyed by the refer- | 
ence of an action to a particular object by means of the, 


genitive case is that of what is appropriate to, to be ex- 
pected of it, as suited to its character or office; e.g. Dem. 
p. 54, init. xaxoveyou pév ydo eote xocOévr’ dxobavety, otpatnyod 
d& payousvoy tor Toheptorg, ‘it belongs to, is befitting the 
character of, a robber, to die under sentence of condemna- 
tion, of a military officer (to die) fighting with the enemy.’ 
Here xpcévr’ dzofavetv, ‘to die under sentence of condem- 
nation,’ is referred to zazodpyou, ‘a robber,’ as the object of 
which exclusively it is to be understood, and paydpevoy ror 
mohepioce (dxofavetv), ‘to die fighting with the enemy,’ is 
referred to otpatyyov, as the object of which exclusively it is 
to be understood; and there arises, from the natural relation 
of the actions and the objects to which they are respectively 
referred, the idea of a suitableness, of a mutual adaptation, 
and so of what is reasonably to be expected. In the same 
sense nearly the genitive is used in Demosth. Ol. i. p. 18, 
2, tore thy atoypay, pallov dé tay aiaytotwr, TOdewy, ... . BY 
Tpsv mote xdptoe, gaivecbar zpoiepévouc, ‘it is to be counted 
among shameful things, nay, rather, among the things that 
are most shameful, that we should be seen to surrender 
cities of which we were once masters.’ In this case, the 
fact of ‘surrendering cities of which the Athenians were 
once masters’ is referred by the orator for its more exact 
character to the term aésypdv, ‘things that are shameful,’ 
and, upon second thought, to rév alayiarwy, ‘the things that 
are most shameful;’ and it is plain from the nature of the 
things brought together, and from the circumstances in 
which they are introduced, that the design is to represent 
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the fact of ‘surrendering cities of which the Athenians 
were once masters’ as fit, deserving, to be counted among 
or classed with ‘things that are shameful, and even most 
shameful.’ That is, there is suggested by the natural rela- 
tion between the action characterized and the noun intro- 
duced by the genitive to characterize it, and by the circum- 
stances in which they stand, the idea that the action is 
fit or deserving to be counted among or classed with the 
objects named by the genitive. 

» e. The genitive just mentioned strongly resembles that 
which is used with the superlative, and other genitives 
marking the class to which an object is referred; and this 
resemblance may be noticed as showing how nearly related, 
in fact, is this use of the genitive to that met with in other 
instances which appear to be very different. The same 
thing may be said of the case in which the idea arising from 
the peculiar character of the noun in the genitive, and from 
its relation to the action qualified or characterized, is that 
of a natural effect or result involved in it, or of a necessary 
concomitant. E.g. Demosth. de Chers. p. 102, 48, dozeZ radra 
xat dardyyc peyddns xat novwr modkdv xat mpaypacetac etvat, 
‘these seem to be matters involving both great expense, 
and much toil and trouble.’ For the genitive, in such a 
ease, does really only refer an action to an object that names 
the category to which it belongs; and the sense of natural 
result, or of the necessary attendant circumstances, is due 
to the character of the noun brought in by the genitive, 
considered as it stands related to the thing qualified. 


fe F. The genitive is used with ezvae, ‘to be,’ and yiyveadaz, ‘to 


become,’ ‘to be,’ in cases apparently different from those 
already noticed, but having essentially the same interpreta- 
tion; e.g. Thue. i. 118, ba0¢ ric adrig yropns heavy, ‘all that 


‘were of the same opinion.’ Here the genitive rf¢ abdcic 


yvdpans qualifies the proposition daoe jeav, ‘all that were,’ by 
marking with reference to what specific object it is to be 
understood, showing that they are persons to be taken not 
in any conceivable character, but specifically in that of per- 
sons ‘of the same opinion.’ In this case, also, the genitive 
is very like that used with the superlative, and elsewhere, 
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to indicate the class to which an object belongs; and the ir 
explanation is the same. A/ 

g- In the preceding instances, the genitive with eZvae and eens rl 

yiyvedaz is used to define a term more exactly by giving its “ue Hae b 
s precise/relation}’ and so, through the mutual connection of /v Iced de» 

the object qualified and that qualifying it, to express its... 1 
character, &«. And it has been noticed that, in some of he fer sebes 
these, there is a deal of resemblance to the genitive used to’ 
mark the class or category to which an object belongs. 
There are other examples of this case employed with eévae 
and ;¢yveodac, in which it more distinctly denotes the class 
to which aterm is referred. Thus, Herod. iii. 141, anéateche 
otpatnyov "Ordvea dvdpay tay xtra yevopevov, ‘who was of the 
seven men.’ In this example, the genitive dvdpd@y érrd de- 
fines ’Ordvea yevopevoyv, ‘Otanes who was,’ by referring the 
person thus named to the class or category of ‘the seven 
men.’ 

In the same way is to be explained the genitive used with 
teOévar, tHeabar, moretabaz, ‘to consider,’ ‘to account;’ e.g. 

Plat. Rep. ii. p. 376, B. povarxic, 0 efxov, ttdy¢ hoyoug ; ‘do you, 
said they, account arguments to belong to music?’ Here the 
genitive povaowy¢ denotes the class or category of things to f 
which dyoue belongs or is to be referred. ‘ 

h. Of the same nature is the genitive occurring in such 
examples as II. xiv. 121, “Adoyaroco P enue Guyatpdy, ‘he, 
married one of the daughters of Adrastus;’ Herod. 1. 67, * 
2¢ ob dy Atyys tay dyadoepy dv xaleopevor Sraptytéwy dvedpe, mre ( 
‘one of the Spartans called well-doers found out.’ (See .0./ 
Kiihn. Ausf. Gr. Gr. § 518, 3.) In the former example, the 
proposition éyyye, ‘he married,’ is qualified by referring it to | 
Adpjatoto Suyatpay, ‘the daughters of Adrastus,’ that is, toa * 
class of persons corresponding in sense, and with respect to W Warn 
whom it isto be understood. The sense is that he married, \y, |: 
and that this statement is to be taken, not absolutely, but 
with reference to the daughters of Adrastus. The mind 
readily supplies the rest ; namely, that he married one of this 
class of persons. Although the English language might 
hardly, admit the expression ‘he married of the daughters 
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of Adrastus,’ yet it has similar uses; as, ‘he took of the 
flowers.’ . 
i, With the superlative degree, also, the genitive is used 
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tie _de0 in the same way; e.g. Xen. Cyrop. i. 8, 2, Hepady pév zodbd 
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xddktatoc 6 éuos macyp, ‘my father is far the handsomest of 
the Persians.’ The genitive here marks the class of objects 
to which the preceding affirmation, moh xddhtatos 0 ep0¢ 


mary, is to be taken as referred, namely, that ‘of the 


Persians.’ 
k. Here belongs the genitive employed to mark the 
material of which a thing is made; e.g. Herod. v. 82, yadxood 


» mocgovtat ta dydipata, ‘they make their statues of brass.’ 


The phrase zocéovtae ta dyddpata is not left to be taken in 
the absolute sense of ‘they make their statues,’ but is limited 
in its application by the genitive yadxod so as to refer to a 
particular metal, that of ‘brass,’ and so that the statues 
made are described as belonging to this metal and not to 
another; and this is, in fact, to assign them to a particular 
class or category; for the two things can hardly occur 
together, namely, the fact of statues being made, and the 
reference of them to a particular metal, ‘brass,’ without 
giving origin to the idea of their being connected as the 
thing made and the material of which it is made. The 
proper use of the genitive case in such examples need not be 
perplexed by the fact that the verb of ‘ making’ precedes, nor 
by the fact that the prepositions azo, ‘from,’ ¢x, ‘out,’ and ded, 
‘through,’ ‘with the interval of,’ are frequently added to 
the verb of making; for it is plain that the genitive, in the 
absence of the preposition, qualifies, strictly speaking, not 
the act of making, but the thing made; that is, that the 
material stands related to the object fashioned, and not to 
the mere act of fashioning; and, further, that if the pre- 
position be added, the sense of the genitive will be nearly 
the same, only it will now be the qualification of the prepo- 
sition, or of the compound expression of which it forms 
part, instead of describing, as it did before, the thing made. 
The sense, with the preposition, would be, ‘they made their 
statues from, out of, intermediately, .. . said with respect 
to brass,’ the genitive still marking the material to which 
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the thing made from, out of, &. is to be referred. Either 
way, the genitive serves the single purpose of placing the 
material within view and alongside, as it were, of the 
thing made, or of this object after it has been qualified by 
the additional indexes of reference furnished by dd, éx, ded, 
and of showing that to this specifically it is to be referred. _// 

1. Here may be mentioned, also, the genitive of price, or he. 5. Che 
of exchangeable value, occurring with a number of verbs ~~ “fm 
of buying, selling, exchanging, valuing, reckoning, &c., as | J Pel y, or 
dvetada, Aderew, teydv, xocetodot, and with some adjec-, °. /, |», 
tives and nouns, as d&coc, dvtdddaypa, &e. e.g. Herod. v.6,°*% » 6 | 
@véovta: tas yuvatxas yonudtwy psyddwy, ‘they purchase their © ~***"’ 
wives for large sums of money;’ Soph. Od. Col. 905, e pév ~~ 
de’ dpy7¢ Hxov, h¢ 60" GEcoc, ‘if I indulged the anger thatthis man 
deserves,’ or ‘of which he is deserving.’ This genitive, as 
in the example from Herodotus, does of itself no more than 
mark the object with respect to which specifically the buy- 
ing is to be understood as affirmed; and, accordingly, the 
sense would be, ‘they buy their wives . . . this buying to 
be taken with exclusive reference to large sums of money ;’ 
or, which is the same thing in substance, the genitive adds 
a qualification of dyéovtae tag yuvatzas, by which it is shown 
that the buying their wives is to be taken in a specific and 
not in an absolute sense, as a buying that respects, or 
belongs to, the case of large sums of money; just as in the 
phrase ta tod dévdpov guiia, ‘the leaves of the tree,’ the 
genitive tod dévdpov qualifies the term ta gvdda, by showing 
that it is to be taken in a specific sense and with exclusive 
reference to this object. But the noun which is added by 
the genitive to the verb of buying as its qualification cor- 
responds in its nature to that of the verb which it qualifies ; 
the term ypnudrwy, ‘money,’ answers to the action of ‘buying’ 
in @veto0ar; that is, the medium of exchange is connected 
with the act of purchasing by being made, through the 
genitive sign, the object to which it is referred for its 
exact specification. And then the notion of price or 
exchangeable value arises, not from the genitive alone, this 
oe more than its usual power of denoting the object 
to which the act of purchasing is to be exclusively referred; 
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nor from the term ypyydrwy considered apart from its geni- 
tive form, this expressing, not the price or exchangeable 
value, but the medium of exchange; but properly, and 
naturally, from the mutual relations of the things thus 
brought together; that is to say, of the act of purchasing 
and the medium of exchange, the former being made, by 
the means of the genitive form, to refer to the latter. And 
what is true of this particular example is true of the rest 
of this class. The notions of buying, selling, exchanging, 
valuing, are naturally defined by referring them to the 
names of the usual mediums of exchange or denomina- 
tions of value, either particular, as gold, money, &c., or 
general, as much, little, &c.; and these, taken with reference 
to the actions of buying, selling, and the like, become, from 
the mutual relation between them, expressions of price. 
When it is said, 6 vids petfwy éott tov xatpoc, ‘the son is 
larger than his father,’ the term peCwyr is referred for its 
qualification to zarpd¢; and when it is said, zdytwy cogatarog 
gore, ‘he is the wisest of all,’ that is, ‘with respect to all,’ 
the term cogwtatos is qualified by referring it, by means of 
the genitive, to the class zdyrwy; and so, when it is said, 
aveovtat Tag yuvdixag yonudtwy peydhwy, ‘they purchase their 
wives for large sums of money,’ that is, ‘with respect to, in 
view of, much money,’ the purchase is qualified by referring 
it to the specific case of ‘much money.’ But in the last case 
the genitive introduces, not simply an individual object, nor 
a class of objects of the same kind, which in the two former 
cases was a sufficiently definite qualification, but a denomi- 
nation of value exactly answering to the antecedent idea of 
purchasing. And, there being thus introduced a denomina- 
tion of value to which the idea of purchasing is referred 
and by which it is defined, there naturally arises the notion 
of price or equivalent exchange; so that to purchase, sell, 
&c. with reference to much money, as marked by the geni- 
tive, is the same thing as to purchase, sell, &c. for much 
money, or at the price of much money. In one word, the 
genitive with verbs of buying, selling, and the like, qualifies 
them, and marks the price, by referring their action to a 
denomination of value, the idea of price arising from the 
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mutual relations in which the act of purchasing, selling, &e. 
and the sign of value are placed to each other. And, if so, 
this genitive entirely accords in its meaning and office with 
the other instances of the same case already examined. 

3. But besides these and other like cases, which hardly 
require separate examination, in which the genitive with 
nouns, and with the verbs etva, yiyvecba, &c., marks the 
specific relation in which a term or action is to be under- 
stood as standing, by adding an individual object, or a class 
or category, or a denomination of value, as that to which it 
is to be distinctively referred, this case is further used in the 
definition of a variety of actions, motions, states of mind, &c., 
by introducing an object with respect to which specifically Dd 
it is intended that their sense shall be admitted. 
~ a. Thus, with verbs that express motion: e.g. Il. i. 359, ) 
qvédv moheT¢ éios, ‘she went up from the hoary sea;’ pro-) 
perly, ‘she went up... with respect to the hoary sea.’ 
That the genitive signifies merely that the going up is to be 
understood as qualified in its sense by this special reference 
to the sea, and does not in itself contain the notion of 
‘from,’ which is to be gathered rather from the circum- 
stances of the case, may be seen plainly enough in the fact 
that, with a like genitive after a verb of motion, zxard is used 
both in the sense of ‘down from’ and in that of ‘down 
upon,’ according to the circumstances. If the genitive 
signified ‘ from,’ xatd and the genitive used with a verb of 
motion should always mean ‘down from;’ but, as just 
observed, it signifies also ‘down upon;’ and this can only 
be on the supposition that either zard or the genitive sig- 
nifies ‘upon,’ which no one pretends. Allowing that the 
genitive has merely the meaning of ‘with respect to,’ which 
is essentially that which it has been thus far found to have, 
then nothing is easier than to see how zard with the genitive, } 
used with a verb of motion, may have both the senses above 
mentioned, and how, in the same way, when the genitive is 
used with a verb of motion, as in the example given, the 
notion of ‘from’ arises from the circumstances in which it 
stands, 

b. In the same way may be explained the genitive used 
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with such verbs as dpyecv, doyeo0az, ‘to begin,’ rave, mabeabat, 
‘to cause to cease,’ ‘to cease,’ etoyev, ‘to keep away,’ ‘to 
restrain, &c. (See Kiihn. Ausf. Gr. § 512, 2, and § 518.) 
E.g. Od. i. 28, roto 08 pbdwr jpye zatip dvdpdy te Vedy Te, 
‘began to speak,’ properly, ‘began,’ or ‘was at the begin- 
ning,’ for dpyev, dpyecdai, mean no more, .. . ‘with respect 
to his words;’ Il. ii. 595, Movoae .. . Odpupw. . . mavboav 
docdjc, ‘caused to cease from singing,’ that is, ‘caused to 
cease . . . with respect to singing.’ 
/ ¢c And so with many adjectives having the notions of 

freedom, separation, Srp tines, fulness, difference, and the 
like, as édeddepoc, povoc, xevocs, mdyoys, EPuLOS, drdopos, 
dAROTpL0¢, Addotos; with nouns of similar meaning, as jovyia, 
‘quiet,’ ‘repose,’ Adocc, ‘release,’ ‘cadinbtiods and with 
adverbs, such as dvev, drep, and dreds, ‘without,’ dzdvevds, 
‘apart,’ (see Kiihn. Ausf. Gr. § 518, 4 and 5,) the genitive 
is used to mark in what respect the sense is to be taken. 
E.g. Herod. i. 82, dzading xaxdv, ‘free from, unaffected by, 
ills,’ that is, ‘without suffering . . . with respect to ills;’ 
Id. vii. 237, zodow dpetie dyyxew, ‘to be far advanced, to 
have made good progress in virtue,’ that is, ‘with respect 
to virtue; Plat. Apol. p. 38, c., zdo6w dy act tod fiov, 

é Savdrov dé éyyvs¢, ‘far advanced in life, and nigh to death,’ 
that is, ‘with respect to life,’ ‘with respect to death.’ In 
this, and in the preceding case, it is plain that, when the 
genitive is to be rendered by ‘from,’ as after éAeddepoc, this 
sense is not due to the case, but is attributable to the nature 
of the term which it qualifies. 

d. Rarely the genitive alone, the preposition dzd or éx 
being commonly added, is employed to mark the period of 
time, whether before or after, to which an event is referred 
for its more exact specification; e.g. Herod. vi. 40, rpirp 

( pev yao eret touréwy Xxvdac expevdye, ‘the third year . 
with reference to these events,’ that is, as the connection 
shows, ‘before these events ;’ Id. vi. 46, deuréow fret tovtéay, 
‘the second year . . . with respect to these events,’ that is, 
‘after these events.’ (See Kithn. Ausf. Gr. § 514.) Here 
the genitive simply marks the period to which an event is 
referred, it may be indifferently before or after: this is to 
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be determined by the context. And if dzé or éx be pre- 
sent, the proper sense of the genitive remains unaltered. 

e. Of the same nature, so far as the genitive itself is con- \ 
cerned, are the examples in which this case is employed to 
mark the time to which an event is referred by introducing 
various denominations of time, as vuxrd¢, ‘by night,’ juéoac, 
‘by day,’ decays, Sin the evening,’ dzwpy¢, ‘in the autumn,’ 
dépous, ‘in the summer,’ yetudvoc, ‘in the winter,’ &c. (See 
Kiihn. Ausf. Gram. § 524.) E.g. Od. vii. 117-18, 030 dzo- 
deiner | xetpatoc, ob0e Pépeos, exetyacoc, ‘fails not, either winter 
or summer ;’ Herod. iv. 48, "Jozpog taog atet abtig wut@ psec 
zat Uspsos xai xeeu@voc, ‘both summer and winter.’ And 
so, likewise, with some more general expressions of time; 
e.g. Herod. vi. 12, tod hocrod py zecdwpeda abdcod, ‘for the 
future, let us not obey him.’ The noun in the genitive, in 
such examples, marks a period or denomination of time to 
which an action is referred for its determination, so that it 
shall either belong to it generally, and be thus embraced by 
it, or fall distinctly within it, as the case may be. In the 
latter case, as when we say yeevavoc, ‘in the winter,’ dzwpye, 
‘in the autumn,’ the meaning is that the action or event 
defined belongs to the period or denomination of time, and 
may properly enough be said to occur ‘in’ or ‘within’ the 
space which it comprises; and yet it would hardly be accu- 
rate to say, without qualification, that the noun in the geni- 
tive case marks the period within which an event occurs. 
For this it does only incidentally, and because, the denomi- 
nation employed in the genitive as a definition comprising 
a space of greater or less extent, it is very likely that an 
action referred to it, and thus marked as belonging to it, 
will fall within its limits. So that it may be said that the 
proper office of the genitive case, in such examples, is 
merely to introduce the denomination of time to which an 
action is referred as belonging to and embraced in it, and 
that in a secondary sense, and incidentally, it conveys the 
notion of ‘within.’ This view will make it practicable to 
distinguish the genitive case, as here used to denote the 
period of time to which an event is referred, from év with 
the ablative (locativus) in expressions of time, although this 
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latter is translated by the same terms; as éy vuzrt, ‘in the 
night.’ In this use of ¢v with the ablative, the leading idea 
is to mark that an action occurs in or within a period of 
time, that being the proper force of the preposition ; while, 
on the other hand, év vuxré cannot convey the sense which 
the genitive is properly fitted to express, namely, that an 
action is referred to a period of time as belonging to it, and 
not as being necessarily within it, although this latter 
meaning may incidentally arise. The distinction here in- 
tended to be made between the genitive vuxrd¢, for example, 
and éy vuxrt, may perhaps be made more obvious by ob- 
serving, that it is precisely of the same nature with that 
which is seen to exist between the genitive and éy with the 
ablative (locativus) of names of places; as in such phrases 
as of t7¢ mddewe otxor, ‘the houses of the city,’ and of éy rH 
mee otxoe, ‘the houses in or within the city.’ In the former 
case, the houses, ozxoe, are defined by t7¢ zddewe and referred 
to it, so that they belong to it, and are really within it; but 
this is not the sense mainly intended, however certainly it 
is incidentally conveyed; while, in the latter case, the very 
object of using év with the ablative z0Ae is to mark this pre- 
cise relation of ‘ within.’ 

Between the genitive as above used, and the ablative 
(locativus) of time, for example, between vuxtdc, ‘by night,’ 
and vox, ‘at night,’ the distinction may be made by ob- 
serving, that while the genitive, as has been repeatedly 
stated, shows the period to which an action is referred, and 
to which it may be said to belong, the ablative (locativus) 
introduces the period, whether large or small, as the point 
of time at which an event occurs, just as the ablative of 
place (locativus) marks the point in space at which any 
thing is. Thus, when it is said, vuxtd¢g dz7piev, ‘he went 
away by night,’ or ‘in the night,’ the going away is referred 
to the period of night, and may be considered as occurring 
within its limits, as above explained; but when it is said, 
vuxtt dnjddev, “he went away at night,’ the period of night 
is regarded as a point of time, and the action as occurring 
at this point. Observing the caution above given, it might 
not be erroneous to say that the genitive marks the denomi- 
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nation of time to which an action is referred, as belonging 
to it and occurring within its limits, the ablative (locativus) 
the point of time at which an action is placed, the denomi- 
nation of time, in the latter case, being always regarded as 
& point. 

It can hardly be a matter of difficulty to distinguish be- 
tween the genitive, as used to mark the time of an event, 
and the accusative, as employed in expressions of time, 
the latter usually denoting the extent of time occupied by 
an action. Thus, wxcds dzézievoey would mean ‘he sailed 
away by night,’ or ‘in the night,’ but ryy vxca dxérdevosy, 
‘he sailed away during the night,’ or ‘throughout the night.’ ¥ 
But see below, under the accusative, 3 a. 

Jj. Of the same character is the genitive employed in } 
such expressions as docatepdc, ‘on the left hand,’ Aad, ‘on 
the left hand,’ de&d¢, ‘on the right hand,’ that is, to mark 
the direction by reference to which the position of an ob- 
ject is determined; e.g. Herod. v. 77, 7d 02 dpeatepis yepdc } 
éoryxe, ‘this stands on the left hand.’ The genitive dcate- 
pis xeeos defines the term goryxe by marking a known point 
or direction to which an object is referred in order to fix its 
position: ‘it stands, has its position, . . . with respect to 
the left hand.’ Or, which is the same thing in another 
aspect, the genitive restricts the position to a specific view 
or direction; shows that the position is not any one in- 
differently, but one that belongs to or is referred to ‘the 
left hand.’ Such genitives have the same meaning with 
respect to space that the genitives vuxrdc, &c. have with 
the respect to time, and have essentially the same inter- 
pretation. 

It may be observed, further, that such genitives as dco- 
tepac, ‘on the left hand,’ are to be explained in the same 
way with those used after xetavuz, ‘to lie,’ ‘to be situated,’ 
dnéyew, ‘to be away,’ ‘to be distant,’ &c., (see Kiihn. Ausf. 
Gr. §512,) with and without the prepositions a7, éx, xapd, 
mods. H.g. Herod. vi. 189, 4 yap "Artexy xpdc votov xéerac 
moddov tic Appvov, ‘ Attica lies towards the south, at a great 
distance from Lemnos;’ Id. vi. 22, 7 08 xadn aden ’Axty xareo- 
pen fare pdv SixehOv, mpd 08 Tvpaonriqr retpappevy cio Las- 
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Ring, ‘and looks towards Tyrsenia from Sicily,’ that is, 
‘with reference to Sicily.’ 

Here belongs, also, the genitive, used, almost exclusively 
in poetry, to mark the place to which an action is referred 
for its more exact definition as to position, and rendered in 
English by ‘in’ or ‘on;’ e.g. Il. xvii. 872, végos 0° 0b gatvero 
mdorc | yatyc, odd’ 6oéwy, ‘and a cloud appeared not on all the 
land, nor on the mountains;’ Plat. Symp. p. 182, B, r7¢ dé 
*Lwviag, xai Ghhode rodhayod, aiaypov vevoynotas, ‘in Ionia, and 
in many places elsewhere, it is considered disgraceful.’ So 
likewise the genitive which occurs with verbs of motion, 
especially in epic poetry, to denote the space with refer- 
ence to which the motion is to be taken; e.g. Il. iv. 244, 
&xapsov todgoc redtoco Ugovaae, ‘they were weary with running 
over the vast plain;’ properly, ‘with reference to the vast 
plain,’ the running being restricted by the genitive to this 
specific case in which it has reference to the plain. II. 1ii. 
801, goyovtae medtoco, ‘they are coming through the plain,’ 
that is, ‘they are coming,’ and this coming is to be under- 
stood with reference to the plain: whether the direction is 
one through the plain, or over it, or some other, can be 
gathered only from the attending circumstances. 

g- To the same class with the preceding cases belongs 
the genitive as it occurs with a number of adverbs: (a) of 
place, direction, &c., as, eddv, ‘straight on,’ puéypr, ‘as far 
as,’ ‘up to,’ dyra, dyrqv, ‘against, ‘over against,’ z0d; 
‘where?’ zov, ‘somewhere,’ 77; ‘in what way?’ zddev; 
‘whence?’ od, ‘where,’ 7, ‘in what way,’ %@a, ‘where,’ 
obdapod, ‘nowhere,’ zavtayf, ‘in every way,’ &c.; (b) of 
time; as, dé, ‘late,’ mowt, ‘early,’ adrixa, ‘presently,’ ‘im- 
mediately,’ &. H.g. Od. 1.170, cic, zodev ete avdodv, ‘who 
are you, and from what people?’ that is, ‘whence... 
with respect to men?’ Herod. ii. 43, oddapy Atydxcov, ‘no- 
where in Egypt,’ that is, ‘nowhere... with respect to 
Egypt.’ Theoer. ii. 119, Frdov yao . . . adtixa vuxrde, ‘I 
came as soon as ever it was night,’ that is, ‘immediately 

. said with respect to night.’ Herod. iv. 120, ed¢wxoy 
tovc Ilépaag td cod “Joctpov, ‘they pursued the Persians 
straight to the Ister,’ that is, ‘right on . . . said with re- 
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spect to the Ister.’ The preposition éz, which is some- 
times introduced with ¢ or ed, &c., does not alter the 
signification of the genitive. And it is plain that this case 
has the same meaning here as in the preceding instances, 
confining the sense of the preceding term to the particular 
view indicated by the noun in the genitive. (For the 
list of adverbs, and for the examples, see Kiihn. Ausf. Gr. 
§ 519, 3.c.) 

The same explanation applies to the genitive used after 
eb, xah@s, pEcplen; dos, tH¢3 Bre, 7, O77, o8twe, pe Waavtus, 
with ye, fxew, xetodor, and sometimes with eéva, in the 
sense of ‘to be in a good condition,’ ‘to be well advanced,’ 
&e. E.g. Herod. vi. 116, of ’Adyvatoe 08, he moddy étyor, 
tdyata éfo7ieov 2¢ to dotv, ‘the Athenians, on the instant, 
marched to the succor of the city,’ that is, literally, ‘just as 
they were ... with respect to their feet,’ ‘just as they 
stood,’ statim, said of any thing done without so much delay 
as aman would require to change his position. Id. vi. 62, 
yonpdcwy eb qxovtes, ‘prosperous in wealth,’ that is, ‘well 
advanced . . . with respect to, in the matter of, wealth;’ 
Thue. i. 36, xald¢ xapdzhov xetaa, ‘to be favorably situ- 
ated for the passage,’ that is, ‘with respect to the passage.’ 
(For the list of adverbs, and for the examples, see Kiihn. 
Ausf. Gr. § 537.) 

The adverbs themselves that have the genitive form, as 
the relatives 0%, dzov, ‘where,’ the interrogative ov; 
‘where?’ the indefinite zov, ‘somewhere,’ and the com- 
pounds oddapo0d, ‘nowhere,’ zoddayov, ‘in many places,’ &c., 
belong to this class, marking position by referring the 
things to be defined to a place denoted in the peculiar man- 
ner of the pronouns to which these adverbs severally belong. 
Thus, zod ofxodar; ‘where do they dwell?’ means, properly, 
‘with respect to what place do they have their home?’ 

h. The genitive has the same sense in a very large pro- 
portion, to say the least, of the cases in which it is used 
with prepositions, whether these be considered as imme- 
diately connected with verbs or as standing separately from 
them; namely, it marks with respect to what object speci- 
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preposition is to be understood; e.g. Thue. i. 46, fare dé hepny, 
xat nok Srép airod xetcae, ‘there is a harbor, and a city lies 
above it,’ that is, ‘above . . . with respect to it.’ But so 
many occasions of illustrating this use of the genitive case 
will occur in the special treatment of the prepositions that 
it is not necessary to adduce other examples in this place. 
( i. The genitive has the same meaning when used, both 
with and without interjections, in exclamations of pain, 
surprise, &c., to show with respect to what special object 
the feeling thus indicated is to be understood as expe- 
rienced. E.g. Eurip. Or. 412, ofuoe dewypdv, ‘alas! for my 
persecutions,’ that is, ‘ah me, alas! . . . said with respect 
to my persecutions.’ When the interjection is present, it 
is an index merely to the feelings of pain, &. which the 
genitive defines. When it is omitted, the use of the 
genitive is precisely the same, only the mind has to supply 
from the context what the feeling is of which the genitive 
brings in the qualification. E.g. Eurip. Med. 1051, ddka 
tHe eéuac xdxnc, ‘but, shame on my weakness.’ Aristoph. 
Av. 61, *Azodhov dxotporae, tod yaopy patos, “Apollo, averter 
of evil, what a yawn!’ (See, for other examples, Matth. 
Gr. Gr. § 371.) In such cases, and equally where an 
adjective precedes, as, tddac, &e., the genitive restricts the 
feeling expressed by the adjective and interjection, or 
suggested by the interjection, or inferred from the con- 
text, to a definite object; that is, shows in what particular 
\ respect it is to be understood that it is uttered. 
~4. The genitive is employed, furthermore, with a large 
number of verbs, chiefly intransitive, and middle or passive, 
in the same sense as in the preceding cases, that of mark- 
ing the specific object with respect to which exclusively 
the action or other substantive idea of the verb is affirmed. 
a. Thus, with the verb ézovopdfeada, having the sense of 
‘being named after or for a person.’ (See Kiihn. Ausf. Gr. 
§ 516,i.b.) The proper meaning of ézovoudteadae is ‘to 
have given to one a name that is a superaddition to (ex) 
the name of another,’ ‘to have a superadded name,’ or, ‘to 
be named in addition to or after;’ and the genitive adds 
the object with reference to which the name is an added or 
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after-name. The same explanation belongs to the genitive 
used with ézwyupoc, ‘having a name from,’ ‘called from;’ 
e.g. Eurip. Phen. 650, veexéwy éxdvvpoc. (See Matth. Gr. 
Gr. § 875, Obs. 3.) 

6. With verbs such as peréyev, péteoté poe, ‘to share,’ ‘ to 
have in common,’ &c.; e.g. Eurip. Med. 302, riode xowwrd 
toyys, ‘I share, take part in, this misfortune;’ properly, ‘I 
am apartaker . . . with respect to this misfortune ;’ Id. Or. 
439, wetrddos vthocar cotar tic edzpakiac, ‘give your friends a part 
in your prosperity ;’ that is, ‘give your friends a share with 
you . . . with respect to, in the matter of, your prosperity.’ 
It may be observed with regard to the compounds of perd, 
that the use of the genitive depends chiefly on the sense of 
community expressed by the preposition. (See, for the list 
of verbs, and for examples, Kiihn. Ausf. Gr. § 519, 1.) 

e. With verbs signifying ‘to obtain,’ as Aayydvery, ‘to obtain 
by lot,’ properly, ‘to have an allotment,’ cvyydvev, ‘to ob- 
tain,’ ‘to meet with,’ properly, ‘to have a piece of fortune,’ 
zinpovoystv, ‘to inherit,’ ‘to be an heir,’ xvpezy, ‘to obtain,’ 
properly, ‘to be the master,’ zpoo7xec por, ‘there belongs to 
me,’ properly, ‘there has come to, or reached, me,’ ‘ there | 
appertains to me.’ E.g. Il. xxiv. 76, dc xev Ayddedo ddpur * 
&x IT pedproro Ady, ‘that Achilles may get presents from Priam,’ 
properly, ‘that Achilles may have an allotment of gifts,’ 
that is, ‘may have an allotment . . . with respect to gifts.’ 
If the proper sense of such verbs be regarded, it is not 
difficult to see the force of the genitive, how it defines the 
substantive idea of the verb by naming the object to which 
it is to be specifically referred in its application. (For the 
list of verbs, and for examples, see Kiihn. § 521, c.) 

d. With verbs which signify ‘to touch,’ &c.; as eyydvev, 
‘to touch,’ gave, ‘to touch lightly,’ ‘to graze,’ drreadaz, ‘to 
touch,’ properly, ‘to be fastened to,’ Aapfdveador, and, in 
poetry, AapPdvewv, Adfvadaz, ‘to lay hold of,’ ‘to take to one’s 
self,’ Zyeaduz, ‘to cling to,’ ‘to be next to,’ ‘to be like.’ E.g. 
Herod. vi. 13, zpogdorog éxchaBopevor, ‘laying hold of a pre- 
text;’ Il. iv. 463, cov 0 meodvta zoddy éhafev, ‘he took hold 
of him by the feet ;’ Herod. i. 93, Myon 0 Eystae tod onparos 
peyddy, ‘next to the monument is a large lake;’ Il. xxiv. 357, 
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yodvey ddbdpevor, ‘touching the knees.’ (See Kiihn. Ausf. Gr. 
§ 520, b.) . 

The difficulty of interpreting the genitive, in such ex- 
amples, lies in rightly apprehending the precise sense of the 
verbs JapPdvecda, &c., as here used. ”Eyecdac signifies, pro- 
perly, ‘to hold fast,’ or ‘to hold one’s self fast,’ and hence ‘to 
cling to,’ ‘to be next,’ ‘to be like.’ Thus understood, it may 
properly enough be followed by the genitive case to show with 
reference to what object a person or thing holds this relation. 

AapPdvew signifies ‘to lay hold of,’ ‘to catch,’ ‘to get,’ 
and AapBdveadae ‘to lay hold of for one’s self ;’ and while, in 
poetry, the former also is used with the genitive of the part 
laid hold of, in Attic prose the latter alone has the genitive of 
the part laid hold of, the active voice being followed by the 
accusative of what is laid hold of, and hence gotten. The 
probability is, that, while the accusative represents the 
object laid hold of, the genitive, whenever introduced, is 
added rather as the qualification of the object itself laid hold 
of, than directly of the action of the verb; so that the 
meaning will always be ‘to lay hold of an object,’ not in an 
unqualified sense, but specifically ‘ with reference to this or 
that part.’ Thus, Xen. Anab. i. 6, 10, 2afov tH Carns tov 
’ Opovryy, ‘they laid hold of Orontes by the girdle;’ that is, 
‘they laid hold of Orontes,’ not absolutely, but ‘ with respect 
to his girdle.’ (For a different opinion, see Kiihn. Ausf. Gr. 
§ 520, Anm. 2.) 

“Anteadaz is properly passive or middle, and signifies ‘ to 
be fastened,’ ‘to be attached to,’ or ‘to attach one’s self to,’ 
‘to touch ;’ and, taken in this sense, may properly be fol- 
lowed by the genitive to show to what definite object this 
relative condition is to be referred. 

e. With verbs which signify ‘to aim for,’ as the poetical 
word énpatesdac; e.g. Od. xii. 220, oxoréiov énepateo, ‘aim 
for a rock,’ that is, ‘aim, make efforts, . . . with reference 
to a rock;’ ‘to desire,’ as do¢yeova, properly a middle verb, 
‘to reach forward,’ ‘to stretch one’s self forward,’ and hence 
‘to be eager,’ ‘to have a desire.’ Compare the Latin radical 
reg in reg-o, and the English ‘reach.’ E.g. IL. vi. 466, zacdd¢ 
opesato patocyog “Excwp, ‘reached, stretched himself forward 
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. . . with reference to his child.’ And, of course, after 
this verb, in the derivative sense of ‘to be eager,’ ‘to be 
desirous,’ the genitive will have the same sense. (For other: 
examples, see Kiihn. Ausf, Gr. § 522, a.) 

To the same class may be referred the genitive with 
verbs signifying ‘to hasten on,’ ‘to be urgent,’ ‘to be eager 
for;’ e.g. Il. xix. 142, *Aoyog ézeyopevoc, ‘eager for battle,’ 
that is, ‘with respect to the battle;’ doudéy, used intransi- 
tively, and opydada:, ‘to rush on,’ ‘to be eager;’ e.g. Il. xxii. 
194, ocadxe P oppjoee zvidwy, ‘whenever he rushed for the 
gates,’ that is, ‘urged himself forward . . . with reference 
to the gates;’ éyieada, ‘to desire,’ properly, ‘to let one’s 
self loose,’ ‘to give one’s self up,’ ‘to send one’s self upon 
a thing,’ hence ‘to be eager,’ and, the genitive following, 
‘to be eager or desirous... with respect to a thing.’ 
E.g. Xen. Cyrop. i. 2, 38, atcypod Epyov éyiecta, ‘to desire . 
base deed,’ properly, ‘to let one’s self loose,’ ‘to give one’s 
self the rein . . . with respect to a base deed.’ (For other } 
verbs of like sense, see Kiithn. Ausf. Gr. 522, b.) 

f. With the verbs cofevew, ‘to shoot the arrow,’ dxovtifecv, 
‘to throw the dart,’ croydfeaVaz, ‘to aim at,’ Pdddeev, ‘to throw,’ 
févaz, ‘to send,’ &c. H.g. Il. xvii. 804, “Extwo 0 abr’ Atavtog 
dzovese Oovpt gasv@, ‘Hector, again, threw at Aias with 
his glittering spear.’ (See, for other examples, Kihn. Ausf. 
Gr. § 522, c.) These verbs express the act of shooting an 
arrow, or the being an archer, throwing a dart, &c., absolutely; 
and the genitive qualifies it by adding the particular object 
to which it is to be referred. Thus, in the example above ™, 
given, Hector is represented as throwing his spear, dxdvtae, 
and the genitive Avavrog shows that the throwing has exclu- 
sively reference to Aias: ‘he threw with his spear... 
with reference to Aias,’ which is expressed in English by ‘he 
threw his spear at Aias.’ So, Il. iv. 100, dforevacoy Meveddov 
xvdaktpoco, ‘shoot at noble Menelaus,’ that is, ‘be an archer, 
shoot the arrow, . . . with reference to noble Menelaus.’ 

g. With verbs signifying ‘to meet,’ as dvzdy, properly, ‘to 
be over against,’ and its compounds; and with those mean- 
ing ‘ to approach,’ ‘come near,’ as zeAdCecv, tAjacdCecv, eryilecv, 
&e. -H.g. IL. xvi. 433, dyr7aw yap ea t0vd avéepos, ‘for I will 
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meet this man,’ that is, ‘I will be over against . . . with 
respect to this man.’ (See, for other examples, Kiihn. Ausf. 
Gr. § 522, d.) Taking these verbs in their proper sense, 
the use of the genitive with them appears to be, as in the 
preceding cases, to mark the specific object to which the 
substantive idea of the verb is to be restricted. When the 
dative case is used with these verbs, as it very commonly is in 
the Attic writers, it is easy to see that it is introduced alto- 
gether consistently with the proper meaning of this case, 
and that there is nothing herein opposed to the use of the 
genitive as well, each case having its appropriate sense in 
connection with these verbs, and neither standing in contra- 
diction to the other. 

h. With verbs such as zdjdecv, tiypobdy, meprhdvac, peotovy, 
‘to fill,’ ‘to make full,’ yéyecv, ‘to be full,’ cdrrecv, ‘to laden,’ 
&e. E.g. Il. ix. 224, rajodpevog & otvoco dérac, ‘having filled 
a cup. with wine,’ that is, ‘having made a cup full . . . said 
with reference to wine;’ Plat. Apol. p. 26, p, ta ’AvaFayopov 

Cppiia 2.» yépee ToOTwWY THY hoywy, ‘the books of Anaxagoras 
are full of these discourses,’ that is, ‘are full... with 
respect to, said with reference to, these discourses;’ the 
genitive qualifying the notion of fulness contained in the 
verb, and showing with reference to what specific object it 
is to be taken. (For other examples, see Kithn. Ausf. Gr. 
§ 525.) 

In the same way the genitive stands after the adjectives 
magoc, mAjonc, ‘full,’ &e. (See Kiihn. Ausf. Gr. § 525, 1, bb.) 

7. With verbs such as éad¥erv, ‘to eat,’ yayetv, ‘to devour,’ 
nmtver, ‘to drink,’ the accusative and genitive cases are both 
employed; the latter to express that of which one eats; 
e.g. Od. ix. 102, pjzw tee Awroto yaydy vootoco AdBorro, “lest 
any one should eat of the lotus, and forget the return home.’ 
The genitive is said to denote that of which only a part is 
eaten, drunk, &c., while the accusative marks the object 
entirely eaten, &c. And this statement may be accepted as 
practically true, in part at least; yet without admitting that 
it furnishes a satisfactory explanation of the ground of dif. 
ference in the use of the genitive and accusative cases with 
such verbs as those above named. The accusative marks 
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the extent of the act of eating or drinking, either without 
the article, by showing to what object among many it reaches, 
as, for example, Od. ix. 347, Kixdwg, cH, mle otvov, éxet gdyec 
dvdpouea xoéa, ‘come, Cyclops, drink wine, since you have 
eaten human flesh ;’ or with the article, by showing how far 
the object eaten or drunk is involved, namely, to its entire 
amount, the accusative of the object, already separated from 
the other objects of its class .by the article, being the 
measure of the action; e.g. Xen. Cyrop. i. 3, 9, odx éxmopae 
abt tov otvov, ‘I do not myself drink up the wine.’ In the 
former case, the accusative o7voy does not express the amount 
of the wine drunk, whether the whole or the part, but that 
the drinking reaches to or embraces wine, and not other 
proper objects of drinking, and so distinguishes it from these ; 
just as dydpopea xpéa after gdyec shows that the eating 
embraces only human flesh, and not other proper objects of 
eating, and so distinguishes it from these. In the latter case, 
the accusative cov ofvoy does mark the extent to which the 
drinking goes with regard to a particular supply of wine, 
already separated from other supplies of wine by the article; 
and as the measure of the drinking is the object drunk, as 
marked by the accusative, it results that the whole of the 
wine is embraced in the drinking. The genitive merely 
refers the eating or drinking toa special object, distinguish- 
ing it thereby from all other cases of eating or drinking; so 
that, when it is said, pyzw tec Awtoto gaywy, the object of 
introducing the genitive is to give a more exact specification 
of the eating, referring it to a particular object, the lotus, 
and causing it to be understood exclusively of this. “In 
such case, the genitive does not directly express that only 
a part of the lotus is eaten: it does no more than show with 
respect to what the eating is alleged; and this is equivalent 
to the English expression ‘to eat of a thing;’ but this sense 
of apart of the thing being eaten is inferred from the nature 
of the reference expressed by the genitive. When a man’s 
eating is qualified by referring it to a particular kind of 
food, say the lotus, no one would think of it as including all 
the lotus in the world. 

The genitive, as used with these verbs, and the accusa- 
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tive, in the former of the two ways in which it is employed 
with them, although capable of being clearly distinguished 
by regarding attentively the proper sense of each case, are 
confounded more or less in the English rendering, and 
really express very nearly the same meaning, only reached 
in a different way. 

Here may be mentioned the verbs df, ‘to smell,’ or ‘to 
have an odor,’ zvéeev, ‘to reek,’ ‘to give forth an odor,’ fol- 
lowed by the genitive of that of which a thing smells; e.g. 
Aristoph. Ran. 341, w¢ 700 joe zpocéenvevce yorpsta@y xpeay, 
‘how sweetly to me it smelt of swine’s flesh!’ Id. Acharn. 
190, dCovee mirtyg xat mapacxev9c, ‘they smell of pitch and 
naval stores.’ Here, again, observing that the verbs are 
neuter, the genitive qualifies the substantive idea of the 
verb, the notion of a scent or odor which it expresses, and 
refers it for its exact character to a specific object having 
properties suited to the general sense of the verb, so that 
this shall be described, not as any odor indifferently, but as 
a peculiar odor, for example, of pitch, of swine’s flesh, &e. 

\ Bor other examples, see Kiihn. Ausf. Gr. § 527, d.) 

k, With the verbs ozévdev, ‘to make libations,’ zpozivew, 

a) ‘to drink to one’s health,’ ézeyetodae, ‘to cause wine to be . 
poured out,’ and, hence, ‘to drink to,’ followed by the geni- 
tive to mark the person to whom, in whose honor, one 
pours out wine, drinks, &. E.g. Aristoph. Eq. 106, azovdyy 
haBe On, xat onstaoy dyadod Aatpovos, ‘make a libation to the 
good demon,’ Here the genitive dyavtod daiuovog qualifies 
the substantive idea of libation contained in o7zezoov, and 
shows the object to which it is to be specifically referred, to 
which it exclusively pertains; so that it shall not be a liba- 
tion taken absolutely, but one relating to, made with re- 
spect to, ‘the good demon.’ It would be expressed in 
English, though not without ambiguity, by ‘a libation of 
the good demon,’ and is precisely the same genitive that is 
used objectively, as the grammars say; as in edyyara ITaj- 
Addo, ‘ vows to Pallas,’ that is, ‘vows that have reference to 
Pallas,’ of which Pallas is the object. It is the same geni- 
tive, essentially, that occurs after many adverbs and prepo- 
sitions; as Xen. Anab. iv. 8, 29, wh) zpdcw tod zorapod 
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mpoPatvey, ‘not to advance forwards in the river,’ that is, 
‘with respect to the river.’ (For other examples, see Kiihn. 
Ausf. Gr. § 537, a.) 

i. With verbs expressing the internal and external per- 
ceptions, acts of attention, &c.; as dxovey, ‘to hear,’ dxpodo- 
daz, ‘to hear,’ xAvev, ‘ to hear,’ ‘to hearken to,’ dxodéyeadar, 
‘to heed,’ properly, ‘to receive from a person what he 
enjoins,’ zuvddveoda, ‘to learn,’ aiaidveadac, ‘to perceive,’ 
yeyveaxey, ‘to perceive,’ commonly used with the accusative, 
dogpatvecdas, ‘to smell,’ pavddvev, ‘to learn,’ cvvedvac, ‘to 
understand,’ ‘to be conscious.’ These are generally fol- 
lowed by the genitive case to mark the object with refer- 
ence to which the action of the verb is performed, and 
which in English is considered as the direct object. E.g. 
Il. i. 27, xdvd ev, Shear me;’ Soph. Aj. 1161, atoyarov xddveev 
dvopos paratov ghaip’ éxn podovpévov, ‘it is most shameful to 
hearken to a man that speaks what is foolish ;’ Herod. i. 47, 
zak xWGoU Guvinus xat od gwvedytos dxobw, ‘I both understand 
the deaf and hear the dumb.’ (See Kihn. Ausf. Gr. § 
528, e.) 

It should be remarked that some of these verbs have the 
accusative also, some, as those of ‘seeing,’ dpa», &c., almost 
exclusively ; and that the accusative and genitive are both 
eapable of being employed to express either persons or 
things. (See Kiihn. Ausf. Gr. § 528, Anm. 3.) 

In such examples as Od. xii. 389, radra 0” éya@y jxovea 
Kalugovg iixoporo, ‘I heard this from Calypso,’ there is no 
difficulty in seeing that the accusative ravra is used, not 
simply because it refers to things and not to persons, but 
either because it is the direct object of jxovoa used 
transitively, or, which is more probably true, because it 
bears to the act of hearing the relation expressed by ‘as to,’ 
‘as regards,’ and shows in what extent the term 7jxovsa is to 
be taken; ‘I heard . . . as regards these things.’ And as 
to the genitive, in this and similar examples, it is introduced 
to qualify cadca jxovoa by showing the person to whom the 
matter stated is to be referred, so as that it shall be a hear- 
ing that respects Calypso, and not another; in the same 
way that in edypara ITadiddo¢, ‘the vows of Pallas,’ that is, 
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‘the vows made to Pallas,’ [adsddo¢ indicates the object to 
which edypara is to be referred. That the genitive Kalugov¢ 
means the person from whom a thing is heard, is no more 
shown by the genitive alone than it is distinctly expressed 
by the genitive [addddo¢ that the goddess is the object to 
whom vows are made; in both cases alike, the exact con- 
nection in which the object introduced by the genitive 
stands to that which it qualifies is to be gathered from the 
circumstances, and not from any thing contained in the 
genitive itself. So in Xen. Cyrop. iii. 1,1, &¢ qxovee tod 
dyyélov ta napa tod Kipou, eexddyn, ‘when he heard from 
the messenger the message from Cyrus, he was alarmed,’ 
the accusative td zapa tod Kvpov denotes the things heard, 
that is, properly speaking, the objects with regard to which 
he was a hearer; and tov dyyédov expresses that by which 
the hearing, as it here stands, is distinguished from any 
other hearing, namely, marks it as referring to the messen- 
ger, and, having regard to the character and office of such a 
person, as being derived from him. According to this 
view, the genitive with verbs of this class is used in the 
same sense that it has hitherto presented, and obtains the 
peculiarity that makes it seem to differ from the circum- 
stances in which it stands, that is, from the obvious relations 
existing between the noun introduced by the genitive and 
the term which it qualifies. 

m. The genitive is used also with such verbs as xocvey, 
‘to judge,’ ‘to decide,’ eerdfev, ‘to investigate,’ efzety, 
godfev, pdvae, ‘to say,’ ‘to tell,’ dydodv, ‘to make manifest,’ 
and serves to denote the object about, or concerning which, 
the ‘judging,’ &c. is performed. . E.g. Od. xi. 174, eéré 064 
peoe matpog te xat vfgoc, dv xatédemov, ‘tell me of, that is, 
about, concerning, with respect to, my father, and my son, 
whom I left behind;’ Soph. Trach. 1122, te pytpd¢ Fxw THC 
epic. yodowy, ev ofc¢|viv gactv, ‘I am come to tell you of, that 
is, with respect to, my mother, in what circumstances she 
now is.’ The entire similarity of the Greek and English 
construction, in some of the cases embraced in this para- 
graph, makes it easy to admit that the genitive case, as here 
employed, conforms to what has hitherto been seen to be 
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its proper office, namely, to qualify the expression upon 
which it attends by referring it to a particular object or set 
of objects, so that it shall be understood as used with respect 
to it exclusively. 

The preposition zeo? is frequently added to verbs of this 
class ; but it does not alter the proper sense of the genitive, 
which is then transferred as a definition from the substan- , 
tive idea of the verb to the preposition, or, at least, to the * 
substantive idea of the verb as qualified by the preposition. 
(For the list of verbs, and for’examples, see Kiihn. Ausf. 
Gr. § 458, f.) 

n. In the same way the genitive is used with such verbs 
as ticacdat, teuwpetodae, and, in the tragic writers, reuwpety, 
‘to requite,’ ‘to take vengeance,’ to mark the object for, on 
account of which, vengeance is taken. E.g. Od. iii. 206, 
tiaacda pynotipas bxepBaaing adyevic, to punish or requite 
the suitors for their grievous insolence ;’ Herod. iii. 145, 
Tove emexodpoug .. . tepwpynoopar ti @vidde axtEcoc, ‘I will 
requite their helpers for (that is, with respect to) their 
coming hither.’ (See Kiihn. Ausf. Gr. § 536.) 

o. In like manner the genitive is used with a number of 
verbs employed as law terms, such as atredata, ‘to bring a 
charge against,’ dewxev, ‘to prosecute,’ éefeévar, ‘to charge 
against,’ eodye, bxdyeev, to prosecute,’ ‘to impeach,’ 7pd- 
geadat, ‘to enter a charge or accusation,’ gedyeev, ‘to be a 
defendant,’ dexdfecv, ‘to decide as judge,’ rarely with the 
genitive, zpiverr, ‘to judge,’ ‘decide between,’ afpetv, ‘to 
gain a suit,’ didvae, ‘to be cast in a suit.’ With such verbs 
the genitive is used to mark the crime of which one is 
accused, that for which he is condemned, &c. E.g. Herod. 
vi. 104, (Medreddea) of 2ydpot sdtw&av tupavytdog tig év Xep- 
sovyzow, ‘his enemies prosecuted Miltiades for his tyranny 
in the Chersonesus;’ Xen. Cyrop. i. 2, 7, dexdfovoe de xai 
eéyxijpatog . . . dyapratiac, ‘they pronounce judgment also 
on the charge of ingratitude.’ That is, ‘his enemies pro- 
secuted Miltiades . . . with respect to, in the matter of, his 
tyranny ;’ ‘they pronounce judgment . . . with respect to, 
in the matter of, the charge of ingratitude.’ When zepé or 
&vexa is employed after these verbs, and dyré after verbs sig- 
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nifying ‘to requite,’ they do not alter the sense of the geni- 
tive, properly speaking, but its office of definition is trans- 
ferred, as was remarked above, from the substantive idea 
of the verb to the preposition, or to the substantive idea of 
the verb as qualified by the preposition. 

Further, the genitive is used with these verbs of accusing 
&e., to denote the penalty to which a person is condemned; 

( 38 Plat. Rep. vii. p. 558, a, dvi pdzwrv xaradqngiadértov 
Savdrov 7 guys, ‘men condemned to death or exile;’ that 
is, ‘condemned . . . with respect to, with reference to, 
death or exile,’ the genitive confining the condemnation to 
a specific thing, which is the penalty. The Latin employs 
the ablative instead, as, capite, fortunis damnatus, ‘ condemned 
to the loss of life and fortune,’ this case showing wherein 
the condemnation consists. The genitive as here used dif- 
fers from the same case denoting the subject-matter of: the 
accusation, &c., only in the notion conveyed by the noun 
which it introduces in either instance, and in the natural 
relations which this holds to the verb of accusing, &e. To 
condemn . . . with respect to death, that is, to make a 
condemnation which is characterized as having reference 
to death, or which is to be understood as affirmed in this 
respect exclusively, is the same thing as to condemn to 
death; just as to accuse . . . with respect to tyranny, that 
is, to make an accusation which is to be taken as having 
specific reference to tyranny, is the same thing as to accuse 
of tyranny. 

p. The genitive is used with verbs which signify the 
having dominion, and the exercising various offices; as, 
xupcever, to be master,’ xocpavety, ‘to be lord or master,’ 
dconofev, ‘to be master,’ tupavyety, tuparvveder, ‘to be a 
tyrannus, ozparqyeiv, ‘to be a commander,’ azparylareiy, 
‘to be the leader of an army,’ ézetporeverv, ‘to be an over- 
seer or guardian,’ dvdacey, ‘to be a king,’ avovpvdy, ‘to be 
an esymnus,’ Jepeotedeev, ‘to be a ruler,’ Baardevecv, ‘to be a 
king,’ doyeev, doyeverr, ‘to be a ruler,’ emorarety, ‘to be a 
master,’ &c., jyepovedery, jretadat, ‘to be a guide or leader,’ 
ropyretr, ‘to be a choragus,’ xparezv, ‘to have the mastery 
over,’ properly, ‘to be strong;’ also with the adjectives 
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eyxparys, ‘having the mastery or control,’ and dxparyc, 
‘without the mastery or control.’ 

With such words the genitive is employed to mark the 
precise object with respect to which one is master, tyran- 
nus, &c. E.g. Il. 1. 88, Tevédoeo tye dvdooee, ‘who dost with 
might rule over Tenedos,’ that is, ‘who art ruler. . . with 
respect to Tenedos;’ Herod. vii. 97, rod 02 vavtex0d éotpary- 
yeov ofds, ‘of the naval armament the following were the 
commanders.’ (For the list of verbs, and for the examples, 
see Kiihn. Ausf. Gr. § 538.) , 

_ The dative also, consistently with its proper sense, is 
sometimes employed with these verbs. (See Kihn. Ausf. 
Gr. § 538, Anm. 2, who incorrectly interprets it as the loca- 
tivus, on the insufficient ground that the prepositions év 
and perd are sometimes found conjoined with this dative.) 
gq. Obviously requiring the same interpretation is the 
genitive used with such verbs as zpoéyev, Smepyépee, brtep- 
Bdihew, Srepeyev, ‘to excel;’ mepertyvead-ar, mepcetvac, ‘to have 
the advantage,’ ‘to prevail,’ ‘to survive ;’ mpwreveev, dpcatev- 
ew, xpatcatevety, ‘to have the pre-eminence,’ properly, ‘to be 
first, &e.; xadkocévev, ‘to surpass in beauty;’ and with 
verbs expressing the opposite states to these, as, jrrdavaz, 
pecovota, uxdoda, botepetv, batepiCew, Datepov eivar, xoateto- 
Ba, dharcovada, pecovextetv, &e., ‘to be inferior,’ &e. EH.g. 
Od. xviii. 248, ézet mepieaore yuvacxdy | et00g te peredog te, 
‘since you surpass women both in beauty and stature ;’ Xen. 
Cyrop. iii. 1, 19, rdyee . . . mepteyevov abrod, ‘you excelled 
him in speed,’ that is, ‘you came off superior in speed .. . 
with respect to him, in the case of him.’ (For the list of 
verbs, and for other examples, see Kiihn. Ausf. Gr. § 539.) 

In such cases as the above, as in so many preceding, the 
genitive is introduced to give a more exact definition of 
the substantive idea contained in the verb, by marking the 
object with respect to which exclusively it is affirmed. 
When it is said, zepéeaae, ‘you are superior,’ the expression 
is absolute; when it is added, yuvacxdy, ‘with respect to wo- 
men,’ the sense is qualified by having introduced after it 
by the genitive case a specific object, or class of objects, 
with reference to which it is to be taken. 
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r. In connection with the foregoing instances of the use 
of the genitive may be mentioned its employment with 
verbs and adjectives expressing various acts, states, and 
feelings of the mind, as peprpaoxen, prpyjaoxeodae, prypovevery, 
pvdoda, ‘to remember,’ &e.; davddvecdar, ‘to forgets’ éme- 
Supety, ‘to desire ;’ éody, Soacdax, ipstoev, ipetpecdat, ‘to long 
for;’ ovdetv, ‘to regret;’ ofxretpe, ddyetv, ddvpeadat, dho- 
gipecdue, ‘to pity,’ ‘to grieve,’ ‘to be sorry,’ ‘to bewail;’ 
yohodoba, yaeodat, parvicer, Ovpovoda, xoretv, dydeodat, yals- 
naivety, ‘to be angry,’ ‘to be enraged,’ ‘to be vexed,’ &c.; 
goovety, pepatpew, ‘to envy;’ tddas, oyétheos, péheos, ‘wretched ;’ 
also with verbs signifying ‘to care for,’ ‘to disregard,’ &c., 
that is, such as imply an earnest direction of one’s thoughts 
to a thing, and their opposites ; as, éxceyeletadu, and éxcpelea- 
Oat, yporti€er, xdecdae, ‘to care for,’ Ke.; pédee por, ‘it con- 
cerns me,’ ‘I am concerned,’ petapedee puoe, <I repent,’ dpédeev, 
‘to neglect,’ ddeywpetv, ‘to count of little value,’ ‘to con- 
temn ;’ guddtreada, ‘to be on one’s guard,’ gedeadar, ‘to 
spare,’ &c.; also verbs giving expression to various senti- 
ments, as, Vavydfeyv, dyacda, ‘to admire,’ ézameiv, ‘to 
praise,’ weugecdar, ‘to blame,’ atoyvveadac, ‘to be ashamed,’ 
évecdiCecv, ‘to reproach,’ which, in prose, has the accusative. 
(See Kiihn. Ausf. Gr. §§ 529, 532, 534, 535.) 

With all these verbs and adjectives the genitive is em- 
ployed to qualify the feelings &c. which they express, by 
referring them to a specific object with respect to which 
they are entertained; e.g. Il. xvi. 857, of 08 doco | duaxe- 
ddov puyoavto, kadovtd te Vovpedocg adxic, ‘but they remem- 
bered fearful flight, and forgot impetuous bravery,’ that is, 
‘they were mindful . . . with respect to fearful flight, and 
were forgetful . . . with respect to impetuous bravery;’ 
Thucyd. i. 84, 70 Bpadb xat pédov, 0 wémgovtae pdhota hpady, 
py atoyoveods, ‘which most of all they blame in us,’ that is, 
‘which they blame, or find fault with, . . . with respect to 
us,’ or ‘in our case;’ Xen. Ages. ii. 7, td” adrod drapac, ‘I 
admire these following things in him,’ that is, ‘with respect 
to him;’ Plat. Rep. iv. p. 488, a, oddsi¢ morod encAupet, adda 
xXeyetou xorod, ‘no one desires drink, but good drink,’ that 
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is, ‘no one is desirous . . . with respect to drink, but .. , 
with respect to good drink.’ 

It may be observed that the accusative also is used with 
some of these verbs; but in a different sense from the geni- 
tive; namely, to mark how far the feeling goes; as in the 
example above cited from Thucydides, 7d pad) xai péddov 
py atcysvec0s, “be not ashamed of our slowness and delay,’ 
that is, ‘as regards, as far as is concerned, our slowness and 
delay ;’ while the genitive ju@» used with péugovra merely ' 
shows the object with respect to which, as distinguished 
from other objects, the sentiment of blame is expressed, 
and is equivalent to ‘with respect to us,’ ‘in our case.’ 
And so, in the example from Xenophon, rdé” dyapa, ‘I 
admire these following things,’ that is,‘I admire... as 
regards these following things,’ ‘as far as go these follow- 
ing things ;’ but adrov, ‘with reference to him,’ ‘in his case.’ 

s. To this same class may be referred the genitive used 
with certain adjectives expressing the having capacities or 
endowments, and their opposites; as, &uzecpoc, ‘ practised,’ 
‘having experience,’ dzecooc, ‘inexperienced,’ éxcar7#pwy, 
éxatdpevoc, ‘ knowing,’ ‘having acquintance with,’ dvexcary- 
poy, ‘without acquaintance with,’ &c.; also the genitive 
used with the verb zepdoda, ‘to make trial of’ H.g. 
Herod. ii. 49, r7¢ Ducting tavrys obx . . . ddanc, ddd’ eumetooc, 
‘not unacquainted with this sacrifice, but familiar with it,’ 
that is, ‘with respect to it.’ (For the list of adjectives, and 
for examples, see Kiihn. Ausf. Gr. § 530.) 

7. Here may be mentioned also the genitive used with 
verbs and adjectives expressing difference, as dcawépsev, ded- 
gopos, adhos, G2dOtptos, Erepoc, and what is opposed, as, évay- 
toc; also &yzaky, ‘back,’ ‘contrariwise.’ To such verbs 
and adjectives the genitive is added to show with respect 
to what specific object the difference exists; e.g. Thucyd. 
i. 28, yihoug mocetadae . . . Erépous t&v viv dvrwy, ‘to acquire 
as friends other parties than those who are now s0,’ that is, 
‘other or different parties . . . said with respect to those 
who are now so;’ Plat. Menon. p. 87, ©, dtepov éata énca- 
chun i apery, 7 Adoioy ti¢ émeaty pyc; ‘is virtue knowledge, or 
is it a different thing from, that is, with respect to, know- 
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ledge?’ That dcayvépev admits also other constructions, as 
ete ce, and zé, (see Kiihn. Ausf. Gr. § 557, Anm. 1,) does not af- 
fect the explanation of the genitive case when it occurs with 
it; and these other constructions may be easily explained. 

u. To this place may be referred, as being of the same 

Gs nature, the genitive case used with the comparative form 
of the adjective, which may be considered as forming with 
efvae an intransitive verb similar to many of the preceding. 

(Bs Eurip. Med. 965, ypvads 08 xpstaawy pupiwy hoywy Bpo- 
oz, ‘but with men gold is more potent than ten thousand 
arguments ;’ that is, ‘more potent... considered with 
respect to ten thousand arguments.’ It is plain that the 
genitive is added to zpetoowy to qualify the sense in which 
it is to be taken, by marking an object or group of objects 
with reference to which specifically it is affirmed, so that it 
shall mean ‘more potent,’ not in any conceivable sense, 
but definitely in this one, puptwy Adywy, ‘with respect to ten 
thousand arguments.’ To mark this limitation of the sense 
of the comparative adjective, the English employs than, 
which, like the Latin quam, is an accusative of measure, 
showing, as in the example above given, the extent up to 
which the proposition ‘ gold is more potent’ is to be under- 
stood as true. That is, it effects the object of confining 
the preceding statement within definite limits by a dif- 
ferent method; just as the Greek language also attains 
somewhat the same end in another way, by employing 4%, 
‘than,’ which is probably the same particle that is elsewhere 
translated by ‘or.’ 

The same explanation applies to the genitive case em- 
ployed with certain adjectives, such as deidarog, ‘ twice- 
told,’ tperddoroc, ‘three times as many,’ deziode, ‘twofold,’ 
tperdove, ‘threefold,’ meocaadc, ‘over and above,’ ‘more than 
enough,’ d’¢ téao¢g, ‘twice as much,’ &. H.g. Herod. vii. 
48, 7d “EXquixdy otpdtevpa gatvetae nodhandjacov gacadae tod 
jpstépov, ‘it seems that the Greek army will be many times 
greater than our army,’ that is, ‘greater . . . considered 
with respect to our army,’ ‘in the case of our army.’ So 
the genitive with juokoc; e.g. Xen. Anab. i. 8, 21, dmoyvet- 
Tat iuokov xdae dwoey od Tpdtepoy egepov, ‘half as much 
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again as they received before,’ that is, ‘half as much again 

- considered with respect to what they received before.’ 
(For the list of adjectives, and for examples, see Kiihn. 
Ausf. Gr. § 540, b.) 

v. In Homer and Hesiod, even the verbs éA?e7v, ‘to come,’ 
otyverv, ‘to go,’ zwieiada, ‘to frequent,’ are attended by the 
genitive case to denote the object to which the act of 
coming, &e. is to be referred as pertaining to it, and which 
thus becomes its object; e.g. Il. xiii. 252, 7¢ tev ayyeding per’ 
&u’ dudes; ‘or have you come for me to bring some mes- 
sage?’ that is, ‘with a view to, with the purpose of, some 
message?’ The genitive shows that the coming is to be 
referred to a specific object, that it is a coming that has 
respect to a message; and that this is the object had in 
view in the coming is readily inferred from the circum- 
stances. (For the examples, see Kiihn. Ausf. Gr. § 587, b.) 

w. Of the same nature with the genitive just mentioned 
is that which occurs in the construction of rod and the 
infinitive to express the object or purpose of the action 
which it qualifies. E.g. Thue. i. 4, Mévw¢ 70 djaocexdy xady7) pee 
éx ti¢ Vahaco7s tod tag mpoaddovg padhoy tévae ait@, ‘to the 
end that his revenues might the better come in to him;’ 
Xen. Cyrop. i. 6, 4, tod pn deayetyeer cov Adywy 8x TOY OextdOwY 
ax0roug . . . xathaty¢, ‘you station look-outs in order that 
the hare may not escape through the toils.’ In the latter 
example, the genitive tod py dcagevye qualifies the state- 
ment oxdzoue zadtaty¢, so that the stationing look-outs shall 
be understood to be made, not absolutely, but with a spe- 
cific reference, namely, ‘with reference to the hare’s not 
escaping through the toils.’ And the circumstances of the 
statement show that this is equivalent to the object had in 
view. For it should be continually borne in mind, that 
when once the genitive is added to show in what precise 
view, or with what exact reference, a term or statement is 
to be taken, the qualification will include whatever is sug- 
gested by the natural relations of the object qualifying and 
the thing qualified. Thus, when a huntsman spreads nets 
and drives hares into them, and sets watchers with a refer- 


ence to the hare’s not escaping from the nets, it is obvious, 
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from the proper office of watchers or look-outs, and from 
the nature of the action with reference to or with a 
view to which they are stationed, that this latter is the 
object or purpose of their being stationed; that is, that 
they are stationed in order that the hare may not escape. 
So that it may be said that when the genitive, as above 
used, serves to denote the object or purpose of an action, it 
effects this end by introducing merely an object to which 
specifically the action is to be considered as having refer- 
ence, and not by virtue of any notion of purpose contained in 
the genitive itself; and that, consequently, the idea of pur- 
pose is left to be suggested by the natural relations existing 
between the action qualified and the term by which it is 
qualified; and, lastly, that the genitive performs here no 
amore than its common office. 
fa x. The genitive with the participle, called the genitive 
absolute, affords another instance of the signification of 
this case so frequently mentioned, the object of the geni- 
tive, in this construction, being to define an action by 
introducing another action or state to mark the circum- 
stances of time, the occasion, ground, reason, or condition, 
under which it occurs. E.g. Xen. Anab. iv. 3, 17, zopevo- 
pévor 0° abt@y dvtmapyecay af td&ecc toy ixxéwy, ‘while they 
were proceeding on their march, the companies of horse- 
men moved along abreast of them on the other side.’ The 
chief proposition, that which is to be qualified, is dvrezapy}e- 
aay uf td&ete tOv ixréwy, ‘the companies of horsemen moved 
along abreast on the other side,’ and the genitive zopevo- 
pévoy 0 adtdy marks the circumstances of time, or, perhaps, 
the occasion, under or upon which this was done; ‘the 
companies of horsemen moved along abreast on the other 
side... while they were proceeding on their march.’ 
The genitive does not of itself express the notions of time, 
occasion, ground or reason, and condition, these being due 
to the attributive sense of the participle; but is confined 
to the simple office of pointing out the participle and its 
noun as the object to which the action is referred for its 
qualification. In the above example, the genitive shows 
that the statement that ‘the companies of horsemen moved 
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along abreast on the other side’ is to be taken with the 
qualification expressed by the terms zopevouévwy 0° adrdy, 
‘as they were proceeding on their march;’ just as in the 
example af dyda: tod zotapov, ‘the banks of the river,’ the 
genitive tod zorapod is added to show that the term af dyda 
is to be restricted to a particular case, so as to mean, not 
the banks generally, but specifically the banks of the river. 
Now, what this specification shall be depends upon the 
nature of the qualifying term. As the participle comprises 
in its meaning, first, the action or other substantive idea 
of the verb, and, secondly, an attributive sense, equivalent 
to ‘when,’ ‘ while,’ ‘in,’ ‘as,’ ‘since,’ ‘ because,’ if,’ ‘though,’ 
that is, to time, occasion, ground, reason, and condition, 
the specific case to which a previous statement is restricted, 
when the participle is introduced by the genitive as its 
qualification, will be that of time, occasion, ground, reason, 
or condition of the action expressed by the participle. And, 
as a result, it may be said that the genitive, in this con- 
struction of the genitive absolute, does not differ at all 
from the genitive as elsewhere used, the seeming difference 
between this and other cases of the use of the genitive lying 
wholly in the nature of the participle or qualifying term. 

The construction of the genitive with the participle, as 
above explained, furnishes a very striking proof of the fact, 
that the variety of meanings which this case seemingly 
bears is wholly due to the nature of the qualifying term 
and to its obvious relations to the term qualified, and not to 
any thing in the genitive itself. For here, fortunately, the 
very peculiarity which, distinguishes this from other qualifi- 
cations made by the genitive, namely, the indication of the 
circumstances generally, of the time, occasion, ground, 
reason, or condition of the action qualified, can be shown 
to belong to the participle itself, being equally present when 
the participle is used in other cases besides the genitive, and 
absent from the genitive when the participle is not used, 
saving only the instances in which the genitive expresses 
time by introducing a denomination of time, and those in 
which like attributive notions are conveyed by other adjec- f 
tive forms, or by a noun used attributively. 
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5. General View.—Thus it has been seen from an ex- 
amination in detail of the actual uses of the genitive case, 
no variety having been designedly omitted, that it has one 
uniform office, namely, that of defining a preceding term 
or statement by introducing an object or class of objects: 
to which specifically it is to be referred for a more exact 
qualification of its sense; that the precise character of the 
specification introduced, by the genitive case depends upon 
the nature of the term used as a qualification, considered 
relatively to the term which it defines; that, hence, this 
specification will present many varieties, while the geni- 
tive itself has one and the same meaning. Thus, to re- 
cite some of the chief of these varieties, due to the nature 
of the object introduced by the genitive and to its obvious 
relations to the thing qualified, and not to the genitive 
itself: 

a. The more exact definition made by the genitive may 
amount to no more than a mere indication of the object 
with respect to which exclusively an action, a state of mind, 
a position in space, &c. is to be understood as affirmed; as 

‘where the genitive stands after many intransitive and middle 
verbs, adjectives, prepositions, adverbs, the comparative form 
of the adjective, Xc. 

b. The more exact definition introduced by the genitive 
serves to mark the class or category to which the term 
qualified is to be referred; as where it attends the superla- 
tive degree, where it denotes the nation to which a person 
or custom belongs, the material of which a thing is made, 
the price at which it is valued, &e. 

ce. The more exact definition made by the genitive gives 
the characterization of an object with respect to birth, capa- 
city, faculty, office, &c.; as where, after the verbs etva: and 
ytyvecOa, such genitives as dvdpd¢ dyabod, Baorkéwe, deevod 
pytopos, are used to show that an action or state is the 
property, duty, &c. of a certain character, office, and the 
like. 

d. The more exact definition made by the genitive case 
serves to designate what particular kind or variety is in- 
tended of a thing capable of having many kinds or varieties; 
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as where the genitive is used as the qualification of many 
nouns; e.g. ta rod dévdov gvAda, ‘the leaves of the tree,’ 
ai dyfae tod zorayod, ‘the banks of the river.’ 

e. The more exact definition, or specific reference, made by 
the genitive case serves to denote the time, space, or relative 
position of an action or object; as where the objects intro- 
duced by this case are denominations of time, names of 
places, or expressions of relative position, such as dpcorepac, 
OsEede, oD, zOd; 

Jf. The more exact definition made by the genitive marks 
either the circumstances generally, or the time, occasion, 
ground, reason, or condition, of the action qualified; as 
where the genitive case of a noun, with a participle agreeing, 
or the genitive absolute, as it is called, is employed as the 
qualifying term. 

g. The more exact definition made by the genitive de- 
notes the object had in view in any action ; as where rod with 
the infinitive is used after an action to state its purpose. 

Lastly, it may be added, that it has been seen that the 
genitive differs from the accusative, in the cases where they 
are likely to be confounded, in this, that while the latter 
limits a term by marking the extent to which it reaches, 
whether it thereby shows the point up to which an object is 
affected, or that an action reaches one object and not others 
of a number, the former does no more than name that 
object out of many with reference to which the qualified 
term or statement is to be understood. 


II. OF THE DATIVE CASE, 


The dative case, being more simple in its meaning, and 
ordinarily, at least, of obvious interpretation, will require 
rather briefer notice. It will be necessary, however, for the 
present purpose, to examine its principal uses in the language, 
and, by ascertaining its meaning in each, to determine as 
accurately as may be its proper sense. 

It may be observed, beforehand, that it has been con- 
sidered right to separate the dative proper and its uses from 
the ablative; that is, from the case which, having the same 
form with the dative, contains the sense of the instrumentalis 
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and locativus. This, indeed, is requisite, in order to avoid 
the confusion and error which almost inevitably result from 
blending them under one head. 

1. The dative is commonly used of a personal object, a 
few cases comparatively occurring in which it is used of 
things. It is added to verbs, adjectives, nouns, adverbs, 
prepositions, interjections, and to whole phrases, and may 
commonly be rendered in English by ‘to’ or ‘for,’ but 
often requires other forms of expression. Thus, the dative 
occurs: 

a. With verbs signifying ‘to give,’ ‘to take away,’ as, 
dcddvac té tox, ‘to give something to a person,’ dwpstadaé ce 
tet, ‘to present something to a person,’ dgarpstadat te tet, 
‘to take away something from a person,’ dozdCeew tt tere, ‘to 
rob a person of something.’ ° H.g. Od. i. 9, adtap 6 totow 
dyetlero vootepov jipap, ‘but he took away from them the 
day of return ;’ Xen. Cyrop. iv. 6, 10, éxt rovrorc, Ep, era 
» + 6 OtOwpt té coe tH epyy xat hapBdvw cH ony Osstav, ‘upon 
these conditions, said he, I both give you my right hand and 
take yours.’ (See Kiihn. Ausf. Gr. § 577.) CHere the dative 


re marks the person to whom the giving or taking away a 
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thing is referred as its final object, the person who is directly 
benefited or injured by it, and to whom the action may be 


said to accrue.) When it is said, 6 rotow dyethero véatepov 


qpap, ‘he took away from them the day of return,’ the 
sense obviously is, ‘he took away the day of return. . . 
for them,’ that is, the taking away the day of return is repre- 
sented as having the person marked by the dative totee for 
its ultimate aim or final object. And so, in the phrase 
OOwpu aoe THY epyy OsStav, ‘I give you my right hand,’ the 
giving the right hand, or a pledge of good faith, is repre- 
sented by the added dative oo¢ as having the personal object 
‘you’ as that ultimately affected by it, that ‘to’ or ‘for’ 
which it is done, and which is to be considered, therefore, as 
its final object. The fact that the dative is in one case 
rendered by ‘to,’ and in the other apparently by ‘ from,’ is 
owing to the nature of the action which it qualifies. In 
both cases alike the dative is the sign of a person standing 
in precisely the same relations. 
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6. With verbs signifying ‘to contend,’ ‘to fight;’ as, épitew, 
pdysoda, ‘to be at law with,’ dxdfecda, &e. E.g. Il. i. 277, 
geéusvae Baoedyi, ‘to contend with the mings Herod. vii. 
104, é7@ 02 obte déxa dvdpdor Sxtayopae olds te eva pdyeodat, 
odre dvoza, ‘I neither undertake to be able to fight with ten 
men, nor with two.’ (Here the dative has the same sense as 
in the case just noticed, it being added to mark the personal 
object ultimately affected by the act of fighting or contend- 
ing; that is, constituting its final aim.) (For the list of verbs, 
and for examples, see Kiihn. Ausf. Gr. § 574.) 

ce. With verbs signifying ‘to meet,’ ‘to withstand,’ &c. ; as 
dvrdy, duredy, dvedlewv, dxayvtdy, bravtav, Sravted lev, ‘to meet,’ 
otivae poetically used, drocrivae, byistacdat, ‘ to withstand,’ 
mhnodfev, xehdfev, épreldfecdar, eyyifev, ‘to approach,’ ‘to 
come near ;’ and with the verbs of the opposite sense, ‘to 
give way,’ ‘ toyield,’ &c. ; as, etxecv, Smetxerv, ywoetv, napaywpey. 
E.g. Herod. vii. 18, 03% fwyv oe ta ndvta tH Hhexin etxecv, ‘did 
not suffer you to give way in every thing to your youth,’ 
that is, ‘to indulge your youthful desires.’ In this example, 
the dative c7 jixty denotes the object to which the yielding 
is referred as its final aim, that for the behoof of which it 
occurs. Alsch. Agam. 1150, éyot d& pryvee oyopds dppyxee 
dop:, ‘me there awaits the being cleft with a two-edged 
sword,’ that is, ‘there remains for me, by which I am the 
object to be affected, the being cleft with a two-edged sword.’ 
The dative here, as in the former case, marks the person to 
whom the action represented by pépree aycopos dpoyxee opt is 
referred as its final object, or in which it is to end. (For 
the list of verbs, and for examples, see Kuhn. Ausf. Gr. 
§ 574.) 

The dative is used in the same sense with the adjectives \ 
and adverbs corresponding “to the above-recited verbs, as, 
mhjotoc, évavtios, eryic, Zéhac, dyyov, although they have also 
the genitive case in its proper signification. E.g. Herod. 
vi. T7, %ovrto dyttor tozoe Aaxedatpoviost, ‘they sat opposite 
to the Lacedemonians;’ Dem. Phil. ii. 72, Baacebo yap xat 
thpavvoc dnag ey pd¢ elevdepia xat vopors évaveioc, ‘for every 
king and despot is an enemy to liberty, and opposed to 
laws.’ (See Kiihn. Ausf. Gr. § 574, bb.) 
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a d. The dative is used in the same way with verbs signify- 

ing ‘to aid,’ ‘to defend,’ ‘to profit,’ &c.; as, doyyey, dpbver, 
Gddtecv, ddadxetv, Pondetv, emxovpetv; also with dzodoystodac, 
hvotredetv, exapxstv, youopety, and with a number of verbs 
compounded with ody, as ovpyépev, &e. E.g. Eur. Or. 512, 
dpuvd & Bsovrep dvvardc eis t@ vopup, ‘I will aid the law as 
far as I can;’ Id. ib. 912, 7dednae tepwpety zatpt, ‘he wished 
to assist his father;’ Plat. Apol. p. 28, 0, e¢ rewpjoec Mar- 
poxdp t@ Ecatow toy govoy, ‘if you will avenge the death of . 
your comrade Patroclus.’ (See Kiihn. Ausf. Gr. § 579.) It 
should be observed, however, that some verbs of like mean- 
ing are followed by the accusative case; as, dyedety, ‘to profit,’ 
Brdrreev, ‘to injure,’ Jupaiverdar, AwBdoda, ‘to injure.’ (See 
Kiihn. Ausf. Gr. § 579, Anm. 1.) But the employment of 
the accusative admits of explanation in accordance with the 
proper sense of this case, while to the dative as used with 
other verbs of this class is to be attributed its own appro- 
priate signification : the latter denotes the object ‘for’ whom, 
or to affect whom ultimately, the action is performed, the 
former that ‘as regards’ whom it is affirmed. 
\e. The same meaning is attributable to the dative as 
employed with verbs signifying ‘to follow,} ‘to p obey, ” §to 
disobey,’ &e.; as, enea Dat, dxohovdetv, dndsty, and bpaprety, 
dcadéysa dat, ieloceias braxoverv, aecdety, Ke. E.g. Herod. iii. 
88, "ApdBeoe 08 obdapa xatyxovoay ext dovioobyy Hic ‘the 
Weebiane never obeyed the Persians so as to be in bondage;’ 
that is, ‘were never obedient . . . to or for the Persians.’ 
(See Kithn. Ausf. Gr. § 575.) 
~ So, likewise, with adjectives and adverbs, and sometimes 

Py ith nouns, of ‘hes like sense ; as, dxddoudoc, &ropusvwc, SebdoHOG 
| dcadoyy, Sic, egeSic; e.g. Hurip. Androm. 803, xaxdv xax@ 
- deddoyov, ‘misfortune succeeding upon ane eres that is, 
‘succeeding, being a successor, . . . to or for misfortune, 
the dative xaxp piatiNG the object 0 which the succession 
is referred as its final object, as that concerned or interested 
in it, or which is ultimately affected by it. So Plat. Cratyl. 
p- 899, p, doxet robrac si¢ etvae, ‘it seems to be suitably 
arranged for these.’ ‘(For the list of words, and for examples, 
see Kiihn. Ausf. Gr. § 575, dd.) 
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J. The dative, in the same way, is employed with verbs 
of ‘ commanding,’ ‘advising,’ &e.; as, xehedeer, mpoatdccey, 
émetédeodar, used in poetry, évrédeodac, emoréiev, napavety, 
mapeyyudy, Ke. E.g. Ll. i. 295, dddocaew On cave’. exeréddeo, 
‘enjoin this upon others,’ the dative dddocow denoting the 
objects upon which the injunction is laid, who are affected 
by it, and who are its ultimate object. (For the list of verbs, 
and for examples, see Kiihn. Ausf. Gr. § 577, d.) _ 

g- Here may be mentioned the dative which somtimes | 
occurs with the impersonal verbs def and xp7, ‘it behooves,’ 
‘it is requisite,’ ‘it is necessary,’ which more commonly have 
the accusative; e.g. Xen. Anab. iii. 4, 35, det éxeod&ae cov 
trrov Ilépon dvdpz, ‘it is requisite for a Persian to saddle his 
horse,’ that is, ‘to saddle his horse requisite intl. dorta 
Persian ;’ Soph. Antig. 736, dw yap 7 woe yon ye cfode dys 
ySovos; ‘is it then necessary for another rather than myself 
to rule this land?’ (See Kiihn. Ausf. Gr. § 579, 2, and § 551, 
Anm. 5.) When used with these verbs, the dative follows ) 
upon the notions of obligation and necessity contained in 
det and yp7, to show upon whom they are laid, in the same 
way that it follows upon verbs of commanding, &c. in Greek, 
and upon the verbal in ndus in Latin, called the future pas- 
sive participle. 

( h. Of the same nature precisely is the dative of the nie) 
used with the verbal adjective i in réo¢, téa, téov. E.g. Dems 
Ol. p- 14,17, gayi 7 . . . Bogdytéov etvae tot¢ ehibhocan’ Oper, 
‘I say, then, that you se come to the aid of our affairs.’ 
(See Kiihn. Ausf. Gr. § 587.) The verbal in céo¢ contain- 
ing, as does the Latin verbal in ndus, the idea of obligation 
or necessity, the dative follows it, as above, to denote the 

_ object upon which the obligation is laid, and which is its 

al aim. ; 

i. In the same sense the dative is employed with the \ 

| verbs signifying it is becoming,’ ‘it suits,’ ‘it belongs or 
appertains to;’ as, mpézev, Sera mpoayxey; and with 
the adverbs zpexdvtws, dzpexds, efxdrws, and the phrase 
eixo¢ got. Hig. Plat. Gorg. p. 479, 2, todrp mpoajxa addi 
elvat, ‘it belongs to this man to be wretched ;’ Xen. Cyrop. 
vii. 5, 17, Baode? jyetro zpézev, ‘he supposed that it was 
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becoming for the king,’ that is, Paode? expresses the per- 
sonal object to which the quality of ‘being becoming’ con- 
tained in zpézecy is referred as being concerned in it, as that 
for which it exists, and which may, accordingly, be regarded 
as its final object. Here, as in other instances, the sense in 
which the dative is the ultimate aim of the action or state 
which it qualifies becomes comparatively obscure, and is 
difficult to express without seeming exaggeration. There 
is a wide interval between the dative as used with pdyeodac 
and with zpéze; and yet we cannot but feel that, in both 
cases alike, the dative introduces the object to which the 
action of ‘fighting’ and the quality of ‘being becoming,’ 
contained in the verbs pdyecdor and zpézev, are referred as 
being their ultimate aim, or that which is to be affected by 
them. nN 

7 k. In the same way the dative is used with verbs which = 
signify ‘to agree ree with, ’<to commend,’ ‘to find fault with,’— 
‘to blame,’ ‘to censure,’ ‘to be angry with,’ ‘to envy,’ ke. 
Some of these verbs are opodoyety, ovvarvety, exacvety, péep- 
geadae, exetepady, eyxahety, (cert te,) dvecdéCerr, Baoxatver. Very 
commonly these verbs have the accusative of the thing that 
is the subject of commendation, blame, &c., and the dative 
of the person upon whom it is bestowed. E.g. Herod. v. 
338, éomépyeto tw ’Aototayooyn, ‘he was angry with Arista- 
goras;’ Id. il. 142, é¢ym 0& ta t@ méhag enexhjoow dutb¢ xara 
dvvapey ob zomow, ‘what I blame in my neighbor I will 
not myself do, if I can help it;’ Dem. Ol. p. 30, 5, qvaydee 
hui 0 Diknzos, ‘Philip was causing us disquiet.’ (See 
Kiihn. Ausf. Gr. § 578.) Here, again, the dative marks 
the personal object to whom the action or state expressed 

| by the verb is referred as being concerned in it, as that to 
affect whom it is or is done, or, in other words, as its final 
object. 

It may be remarked that péugomae, in the sense of ‘to 
blame,’ regularly has the accusative after it, while in that 
of ‘to lay to one’s charge,’ ‘to cast in one’s teeth,’ it has 
the dative. (See Kihn. Ausf. Gr. §578, Anm. 1, and Pas- 
sow’s Lex. s. v.) It would not be practicable to see before- 
hand that such a distinction should exist. It could be 
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ascertained only by observation of the use of the language. 
But the accusative being used, or the dative being used, it 
is not difficult to see how either case is employed consist- 
ently with its own proper sense. 


l. The dative has the same sense when used with verbs } 


signifying ‘to please ;' s*'na, 5, dnddvew, dp goxery, hier: Ke. 
E.g. Herod. ix. 79, 4) doce totee tadta dpgoxstae, ‘may I not 
pleads those to whom this is agreeable.’ (See Kithn. Ausf. 
Gr. § 577.) The dative cots, in this example, denotes the 
persons to whom the ‘ giving pleasure,’ contained in doée- 
zxevaz, is referred as the objects affected by it, who are con- 
cerned in it, to whom it enures; and these may be con- 


idered as its final object or aim. \ 


m. The same meaning must be attributed to the dative 


when used with verbs expressing ‘community’ of action, | 


and ‘intercourse’ whether friendly or hostile, as, diez, 
eae 

pepwvad a, zorvovv, &e., to name the object with which there 
is communion, intercourse, &c. H.g. Herod. iii. 131, 6 dé 
Anpoxndns . . . Iohuxpdtet Gpthnoz, ‘Democedes was on 
terms of familiarity with Polycrates;’ Id. vi. 21, zokee yap 
aorta pdhkota ... Ghdjhnoe eewaddynoar, ‘for these cities 
most of all had friendly relations with each other.’ (See 
Kihn. Ausf. Gr. § 573, a.) Here, again, the dative expresses 
the personal objects to whom the action of the verb is re- 
ferred as being concerned in it, to whose interest it apper- 
tains, who are its final object or aim. 


So, likewise, with adjectives, adverbs, and even with) 


nouns of similar signification with the above verbs, the 
dative is used in the same sense; as with xotvo¢g, aiytpogos, 
oupewvos, auyyerys, petatcioc, &c.; with ptyda, obpyueya; with 
zovorvia, &e. H.g. Herod. vi. 58, obppeya tijae puvaccdi xon- 
tovta: te Ta pétwra, ‘in common with the women.’ (See, 
Kihn. Ausf. Gr. § 573, aa.) 

n. Here may be added the interrogative phrase (- eave pot/ 
_zaes ‘what have I to do with a person { ? E.g. Herod. v. 83; 
~ gol 88 xai robrowe rota 2 ody pace th gate; what have you to 
do with these matters?’ properly, ‘ what is there to you and 
to these matters?’ ‘what have you in common with these 
matters?’ Both datives, got and covraa, appear to depend 


\ 


j 
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‘upon zt éoce; ‘what is there?’ and to show the object inte- 
rested or that is concerned in what this phrase expresses. 

o. The dative is used with verbs, adjectives, nouns, and 

(3 adverbs expressing similarity or r dissimilarity, equality ly 
inequality, idensity or Giyer; = oexé vat OpoLovyv, Of100~ 
chatany! Sena pots, taoc, tows, 8 taov, ev tow, naparhjatoc, 
6 abtéc, daabtws, dedyopoc, dedgovog, d0eigds, and words com- 
pounded with épod, aby, perd, as budyhwaaos, &c. E.g. Soph. 
Antig. 644, tov gihov tep@ar 8 tcov xarpt, ‘they honor their 
friend equally with a father;’ Herod. vi. 69, jive poe gdopa 
etddpusvoyv ’Apiorwyt, ‘there came to me an peeaution like 
Ariston;’ Xen. Cyr. vii. 1, 2, &zdeopévoe 08 xdyvtec FOG . 6 
towc abrots tH Kbpw rho, ‘they were all armed with the 
same arms with Cyrus.’ (See Kiihn. Ausf. Gr. 576, b.) 

In such use the dative marks the object with which the 
likeness, identity, &c. is represented as existing, and has 
really the same office as where it denotes more obviously 
the person to whose benefit an action or state enures, or 
for whom, as its ultimate aim, it is or is done. The only 
difference, probably, is to be found in the greater clearness 
with which we can trace, in the latter case, the connection 
between the action or state and the object affected by it for 
good or for evil. When éydpd¢ is followed by the dative 
tt, the sense being ‘inimical to a person,’ it is easy to see 
that ct is used in the dative case as expressing the person 
injuriously affected by the state of enmity contained in 
éyJooc, and as denoting, therefore, its aim or final object. 
It is more difficult, perhaps, to say that when Ssozoc, ‘like,’ 
or éao¢, ‘equal,’ is followed by zz, giving the sense of ‘like 
a person,’ ‘ equal to a person,’ zz? is used in the dative case 
as marking the person affected by the state of likeness and 
equality contained in dpocg and tooc, or to whose interest 
it belongs; for, in fact, such expressions are too strong for 
the very faint sense in which the object introduced by the 
dative is affected by the notions of likeness and equality 
referred to it. And yet the relation which the dative rez 
holds to éoeog, tao, &e., is hardly to be considered as at 
all different in nature from that in which it stands to 
éyJoos; for if it marks the object to which the state of 
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enmity expressed by éypd¢ is referred as affecting or con- 
cerning it, so does it also mark the object to which the 
state of likeness and equality expressed by dpocog and tog is 
referred as affecting or concerning it, if only to the extent 
to which an object is affected by standing in the relation of 
likeness or equality to another. In both cases equally, 
though in the one more obviously than in the other, the 
dative denotes the final object of the state of enmity, like- 
ness, and equality expressed by the adjective. ' 

The pronoun adrég, without the article, conjoined with a 
noun in the dative, and agreeing with it as an adjective in 
gender, number, and case, obtains a peculiar sense, being 
rendered in English by ‘together with,’ &e. E.g. Il. ix. 541, 
moka 0 Gye xpodelvupra yapat Bde dévdpea paxpa | abcjat 
peljae xat adcots Gvbect pjiwv, ‘he cast upon the ground tall 
uprooted trees, together with their roots and the blossoms 
of the fruit-trees,’ or ‘roots and all,’ ‘blossoms of fruit- 
trees and all;’ Eurip. Med. 164, dy zor’ éya viygay 2’ satdorp’ 
abrors pehddoorg draxvozopévovc, ‘whom (Jason), and his bride 
too, may I some day behold ruined together with their house 
(family),’ or ‘house and all;’ Herod. iii. 126, droxtetvag dé 
pe jeduce dut@ txxw, ‘after killing him, he hid him away 
out of sight together with his horse,’ or ‘horse and all.’ 
(See Kiihn. Ausf. Gr. § 568, 2 b.) 

In such examples, ar0¢, containing the notion of same- 
ness or identity, which it does notwithstanding the ab- 
sence of the article, is properly followed by the dative 
case, just as 6 adrdc, buorog, too, and the like, are. And, 
accordingly, in the last example above given, ?zzw is in the 
dative depending upon air@, ‘the same,’ the construction 
being 7yduae (pe) adtov (cr@) trp, ‘he hid him .. . the 
same with his horse,’ that is, ‘just as he hid his horse.’ 
And then airdy, or possibly it might be better to represent 
it by the neuter adrd, is attracted into the case of fy, or 
into the gender, number, and case of the noun which fol- 
lows it, if they be different from its own; so that the 
phrase reads jeduce (pv) abt Ixzw, instead of abdroy (7p) 
trxw. That adcdg may have the sense of ‘the same,’ even 
without the article prefixed, is to be admitted, not only from 
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this case of its use, but also from the nominative adrdc, 
ipse, ‘himself,’ which is really equivalent to ‘the same,’ 
and from its composition. For adrd¢ is plainly compounded 
of aj=df, a demonstrative radical seen also in ad, abduc, 
adre, ‘again,’ and a second demonstrative t-d¢, in which oc, 
7, 0, being a mere adjective-ending, the essential part is c, 
the same that occurs in the simple demonstrative or article 
7-6, gen. Tod, t7¢, tod, &e., in the Latin tum, t-am, t-a-lis, t-an- 
t-us, &c., and in the English th-e, th-a-t, &. But the de- 
monstrative, by virtue of its proper power of pointing out 
a thing, obtains not only the sense of distinguishing an 
object from the rest of its class, and so, again, of contrast- 
ing it with them, as in the case of the article, but also that 
of repetition, as in ad, adduc, adte, ‘again,’ and hence of 
identity, an object by pointing to it being identified with 
an object already named, as in adrdc, ‘himself,’ that is, a per- 
son the same with the subject just named. The Latin idem, 
‘the same,’ composed of the demonstrative 7 and a second 
demonstrative dem, essentially the same with ¢ in tam, and 
with z in t-d¢, may also be adduced in proof that the notion 
of identity is conveyed by the demonstrative, and that 
abto¢ may itself contain this idea. In fact the article com- 
monly added to adrdc, when it is intended to mean ‘the 
same,’ is but the addition of a third demonstrative, the 
meaning of sameness requiring for its expression a very 
strong demonstrative, as is shown by this use, and by that 
of adréc, if admitted to have the sense here claimed for 
it, as well as by that of the Latin idem. ‘With regard to the 
attraction here alleged to have taken place between adréc 
and the noun depending on it, compare the attraction of 
the Greek relative, of the Latin relative pronoun, of the 
gerund with its object, and that seen in the phrase ante 
diem tertium Kalendas Januarias. (See Exposition, p. 172:) 
p. The dative is used also with a variety of expressions 
formed of adjectives and nouns with etva and riyveabar, 
such as ypyorpoc, ‘useful,’ dyadec, ‘good,’ pddroc, ‘easy,’ 
yaheroc, ‘ difficult,’ evavrioc, ‘opposed,’ xaddc, ‘fair,’ “honor- 
able,’ atoypdc, ‘base,’ gtdoc, ‘friendly.’ H.g. Eurip. Or. 782, 
Oxvos yap tors wthog xaxdy péya, ‘for cowardice is a great evil 
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to friends.’ (See Kihn. Ausf. Gr. § 579.) This is called 
specially in the grammars the dativus commodi. The dative, 
as here used, marks the object affected by the quality ex- 
pressed by the adjective, that to which it is referred as its 
final object. 

To this place may be referred the case in which the 
dative, occurring with ezvae or ytyveodac and a noun, is used 
to denote the personal object to whom whatever is ex- 
pressed by e%vae or ytyveodar and the noun belongs or apper- 
tains. In rendering such phrases into English, the verbs 
etvae and ytyvecdar are commonly expressed by ‘to have,’ 
and the subject of this verb answers to the dative case 
of the Greek. E.g. Od. ix. 112, cozoew (Kuzxtwgz) 0° ode’ dyopat 
Bovdgngopo, odte Jématec (sc. etaty,) ‘they have neither assem- 
blies for deliberation, nor judges;’ Id. ib. 866, Odze¢ Syoey’ 
dvoua, ‘my name is Outis,’ that is, ‘to or for me the 
name is Outis;’ Herod. i. 31, of dé age Boe, ‘their oxen,’ that 
is, ‘the oxen (that are) to or for them.’ (See Kiihn. Ausf. 
Gr. § 580.) This dative, which the grammars call the dativus 
possessivus, depends upon the noun and eva or yiyvecdaz, 
and not upon eva or ytyvecdar alone. Thus, in the first 
example given, the proposition is ovr’ dyopat Povdjngopoe 
(etatv), ‘there are not assemblies for counsel,’ and the dative 
rotor, ‘to them’ or ‘for them,’ is added to show the object 
to whom the fact stated is referred as being concerned in 
or affected by it, and which may be regarded as its final 
aim or object. 

2. Among the uses of the dative case above considered, 
some have already been mentioned in which the object 
named by this case is only in a remote and more obscure 
way to be regarded as the end or aim of the action, state, 
or quality referred to it, or that for the behoof of which 
it is or is done. Other numerous examples exist in which 
this more indistinct relation between the dative and the 
term which it qualifies is to be seen. And it may be re- 
marked, before noticing some of these, that in them all a 
sufficient ground for the use of the dative is found in the 
necessity there is felt to exist for some sign by which to 
indicate the object, mostly personal, that is concerned or 
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interested in an action or statement, whatever be the ex- 
tent to which this interest reaches. It is enough, in order 
to the introduction of this case, that there be a person 
whose interest or feelings are involved in the action or 
statement, so that it shall be for him a subject of care or 
attention. The dative here had in view is capable of being 
variously rendered, not only by ‘to’ and ‘for,’ but by 
‘among,’ ‘with,’ &c., according to the circumstances in 
which the person stands with regard to the action or state- 
ment in which he is interested. It does not follow, of 
course, that in such cases the dative has a different nature 
from that above attributed to it. It is, in fact, only a more 
refined application of the same sense, in which, from dis- 
tinctly setting forth the proper end of the action or state 
which is referred to it, it becomes the sign of the object 
whom it only peculiarly concerns or interests. It is, there- 
fore, for convenience, and not from any necessity arising 
from the different office of the case, that the examples of 
such more delicate use of the dative case are referred to a 
separate head. 
a. To this class of the uses of the dative case may be 
referred that in which it marks, as frequently in Homer, the 
= (persons before whom, or in whose presence, an action is 
performed in which they aie aR parties con- 
cerned. H.g. Il. 1. 247, rotoe 0& Néotwp jdverig dvdpovae, 
‘among, before, them arose Nestor of charming speech;’ 
properly, ‘for them arose Nestor.’ The dative roto: marks 
the persons to whom as its end the rising up of Nestor to 
speak is referred ; so that although, under the circumstances, 
we may render this dative by ‘among’ or ‘before,’ it really 
means ‘for them.’ II. ii. 433, cote doa podov Hoye [epxvog 
inndta Néotwp, ‘among,’ properly, ‘for, them began his 
speech Geranian Nestor.’ Od. xv. 227, doverds Mukooe pd 
soya ddpaca. vatwy, ‘dwelling in very great houses among 
the Pylians;’ that is, ‘for the Pylians,’ the dwelling in 
vast houses by a powerful and rich chief being referred 
to the Pylians as a matter in which they are concerned; 
and this reference being expressed in English, although 
With an imperfect rendering of the force of the dative, by 
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‘among the Pylians.’ Eurip. Hee. 595-7, dvdpwog 0'det | 6 pdv 
movnods oddéy dAdo xkyv xaxds, | 6 0° eaddd¢ Sad2dc, ‘among, in 
the eyes of men, the bad man is naught but bad, the good: 
man only good;’ that is, ‘for men,’ ‘in the view of men.’ 
Id. Phen. 17, & O78aoe edizzog dvaf, ‘O king of, or in, 
Thebes of noble steeds,’ the dative O7face denoting the 
object for which exists this office of king described by dva§, 
or which is interested init. So also in prose; e.g. Herod. vi. 
10, Aaxedacpoviowse ovyva soyorat te xat yyopnae drohaprpuvdetc, 
‘frequently distinguished among the Lacedemonians both 
by his deeds and counsels,’ that is, ‘for the Lacedzemonians.’ 
Plat. Repub. iii. p. 389, B, ofa xat ‘Oujpow Acopmpdnc 2éyee, as 
in Homer also Diomedes says,’ that is, ‘in the poems of 
Homer,’ ‘Opjow naming the poet to whom Diomedes with 
his saying is referred as appertaining to him, the sense 
being wellnigh equivalent to saying ‘the Diomedes of 
Homer.’ Id. ib. iv. p. 421, B, érepa . . . tote guaéw ebo7- 
zapev, ‘we have found another or different set of things in 
the watchmen,’ properly, ‘for the watchmen,’ they being 
the persons concerned in the statement érepa eboqxapev, ‘we 
have found another set of things.’ (For the examples, see 
Kiihn. Ausf. Gr. § 568, 2.) 

b. In the same way the dative stands with various actions 
and motions to mark the object designed to be reached or 
affected, and which may properly be regarded as their en 

( ‘or aim. aim. H.g. Il. xv. 369, zdox Veotar yetpac dviozorrac, 6 )ifte 
ing up their hands to all the gods;’ that is, ‘for all the 
gods,’ the dative zdoz Geotoe being the objects to whom the 
lifting up the hands is referred as its final aim, or to affect 
whom itis done. Od. iv. 608, a&@#? G20 xezdaraz, ‘and which 
are sloping or inclined towards the sea,’ that is, which are 
sloping ‘for the sea,’ the dative 6 marking the sea as that 
which is aimed at, and is, in some sort, to be affected by 
the sloping of the ground towards it. Eurip. Or. 1415, 
viata & teco zédq, ‘and let fall upon the floor the threads 
she spun,’ properly, ‘let fall the threads for the floor,’ the 
dative zédw denoting that which received the threads as 
they were spun, and which may be considered as the ulti- 
mate object, in this connection, of the action expressed by 


i) 
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vinaca 0 vero. It must be admitted that the notion of the 
end aimed at, as here conveyed by the dative, is very far 
from being so distinctly marked as in many other cases, 
and that the reference indicated by this case is so delicate 
that any terms by which it may be attempted to represent 
it in English will be almost necessarily exaggerations of it. 
And yet, to a Greek familiar with the employment of the 
dative to denote the ultimate object of any action, it would 
hardly be more obscure, in such instances as the above, 
than where it occurs with verbs of giving and the like. 
The following example from Eurip. Or. 88, may be of the 
same kind; zdaov ypdvov dé depriacs xéxtwy’ Bde; ‘ how long 
time has this your brother fallen on the couch?’ Here dep- 
viocc, if regarded as the dative case, is to be explained in 
the same way with zédw above. But it is, seemingly, nearly 
as probable that it is an ablative of place, or locativus; and 
then, instead of denoting the object that constitutes, in this 
connection, the ultimate aim of the action, or which may 
be conceived as in some sort affected by it, it will be 
merely the sign of the place at or on which the falling 
occurs. That the former construction is to be preferred, 
may be argued from the use of the dative with the com- 
pounds of xirrev, as, éuninrey xvdvvy, ‘to fall into danger,’ 
where the dative is certainly the case employed, and where 
it requires the same explanation that would justify the use 
of dsprioeg as a dative in the above example. (For the 
examples, see Kiihn. Ausf. Gr. § 571.) 

Here belong also such examples as Thue. i. 13, ’Awee- 
voxic Laptorg 7Aev, ‘Ameinocles came to the Samians,’ 
properly, ‘for the Samians;’ it was for them that he came 
as ship-builder. (See, for the examples cited, Kiihn. 1. ¢.) 

For practical purposes it should be remarked, that, in such 
cases as the above, prose writers commonly prefer to use 
- etc, modc, éxt, with the accusative. (See Kiihn. 1.c. Anm. 1, 
who refers to the fact that the Latins also sometimes em- 
ploy the dative in such connections; as celo tollere manus, ‘to 
raise the hand toward heaven.’) 

c. In conjunction with the participle also, or involved in 
it, the dative of the person is used, in the same sense, to 
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denote the person in whgse view or judgment, for whom in 
his position, a statement is to be admitted under the condi- 
tions or limitations expressed by the participle; else to 
mark the person affected by the event described. | In the 
latter ease, the dative, obviously enough, is used to indicate 
the ultimate object of the action contained in the proposi- 
tion upon which it follows; in the former, its office is more 
obscurely to point out the person in whose interest the 
statement is made, this interest, however, if so strong a term 
can be allowed, being limited to the fact that his view, 
judgment, or acts, expressed by the participle with which 
the personal object is associated, furnish the conditions 
under which the statement is admitted. E.g. Herod. i. 14, 
GMndét OF yw youpévp, 0b Kopadiwy tod dnpostov satly 6 
dyjcavpoc, ‘but if one speak truly,’ that is, ‘for a person that 
speaks truly, the treasury does not belong to the community 
of the Corinthians.’ The statement is, that the treasury 
does not belong to the people of Corinth in common, and 
dlndet joyw ypopéevw is added to show, by virtue of the 
attributive sense of the participle, under what condition or 
limitation this is so; namely, ‘if a person uses a true state- 
ment,’ ‘ when a person speaks truly,’ or, ‘for a person that 
speaks truly.’ And the dative form is given to the parti- 
ciple conveying this condition or limitation because it is the 
attributive of the person, whether expressed or to be sup- 
plied, to whom the statement qualified by the participle is 
referred as to the object concerned in it, for whom it is true 
under the conditions named by ypwpéevw. So Herod. i. 51, 
6 pay... exéero ext def éordvee, ‘it lay on the right hand 
as you entered,’ that is, ‘for one who entered,’ or, ‘to one 
entering, it lay on the right hand;’ Id. vi. 27, zac: 
ypdppata ddacxopévotae svéxece 4 otéyy, ‘on the children in 
the act of having their letters taught them the roof fell in;’ 
that is, ‘the roof fell in. . . for the children,’ the dative 
raot dcdacxopévocor indicating the object affected by the fall- 
ing in of the roof; and Id. ix. 10, duopévyp dé of ext cp Mépon 
6 Fheog dpavpddy, ‘as he was sacrificing . . . the sun was 
obscured ;’ that is, ‘for him, as he was sacrificing, the sun 
was obscured.’ 
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The participles of certain verbs especially are used in 
this construction of the dative, such as Poviopévy, Hdoperyr, 
dopévyp, enopévy, &e., and chiefly with etvae and yiyvecda ; 
e.g. Soph. Od. Col. 1505, rododvee zpodgduys, ‘you appeared 
when I was longing for you;’ that is, ‘for me, when I was 
longing for you, you appeared.’ (See Kiihn. Ausf. Gr. § 
581, b, ¢.) 

d. Of the same character is the dative of the person 


which is employed, mostly with ds, to show the personal 
object to_whom, as atopy concerned. in it, an action or 
statement i is sate where the English uses ‘for,’ ‘in the 
case of.’ Eg. ae Od. Col. 20, paxpay yao, Be yépovee, 
mpobatddne dddy, ‘for you have come a long way, for an old 
man.’ The dative, in this signification, is used also without 
wc; e.g. Eur. Med. 580, éuot pap bareg ddexog Mv aogdc Aéyerv | 
méguxe Thetotny Cypiay byhoxdve, ‘for me,’ that is, ‘in my 
judgment.’ (See Kiihn. Ausf. Gr. § 581, d.) The dative has 
the same sense in both the above instances; and the only 
difference is that &, involving, as elsewhere, the correlative 
tws, which is seen in ofté¢ and other compounds, supplies 
the comparison or correlation between the action as stated 
and the same action as found in the case of the noun marked 
by the dative; thus, waxody we yéoorte zpodatddys bdo means 
properly, you have come a long way, so counting the 
coming as is the coming in the case of an old man.’ 

e. To the same das may be referred the dative case 
occurring with a number of adjectives, as, d&cos, atzeoc, &e. 
E.g. Il. i. 158, ézet obte juot aiceot fot, ‘since they are not to 
be blamed by me;’ that is, ‘since, for me, they are not 
chargeable with wrong.’ Of not uncommon occurrence is 
the phrase d&eo¢ efpi tevdc tee; e.g. Eurip. Hee. 309, futy 0 
"Ayddsbs GStog tephc, ‘ Achilleus deserves honor at our hands ;’ 
that is, ‘for us, as the persons interested therein, Achilleus 
is deserving of honor.’ The dative, as here used, serving to 
mark the object concerned in the statement contained in 
GEcoc, atteoc got, namely, the person ‘for whom’ or ‘in whose 
case’ it is affirmed as true, may be rightly regarded as its 
final object. (For other examples, see Kiihn. Ausf. Gr. 
§ 581, e.) 
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Jf. Here belongs the dative of the first and second persons, 
pot, cot, introduced to mark the person whose feelings or 
interests are involved in™an action, and to whom, accord- 

Ra eee 
ingly, it is referred as Ts final-obje ect. E.g. Kune Cyrop. i. 
3, 2, d pirep, be xaddg jwor 6 zdzz0<, *O mother, how handsome 
my grandfather is!’ Id. ib. § 15, bray 2 ey Tlépaacg @, ofuxt coe 
éxstvoug tobe ayadobs ta melexd padiws pentose, ‘T suppose that 
those brave men of yours I will easily beat in skill on foot;’ 
that is, ‘that those brave men I will for you easily beat inf 
skill on foot,’ the dative oo¢ showing the person to whose 
interest or gratification belongs the statement tobe dyadob¢ 
ta xelexad padews vixyosyv; just as, in the former example, 
pot introduces the boy that finds delight in his grandfather’s 
handsome person. This dative may sometimes be rendered 
in English by the possessive adjectives ‘my,’ ‘your,’ and 
hence is called, improperly, the possessive dative. Often it 
hardly admits of being directly expressed in English, and 
ean only be conveyed by some such phrase as ‘I pray you.’ 
(For examples, see Kiihn. Ausf. Gr. § 581, f.) 

g. The last of the uses of the dative case to be mentioned as 
belonging to this class, is that in which i it frequently attends 
the third rd person. of the perfect passive especially, and ‘often 
admits in English - the translation OL Dy. ke Herod. vi. 
123, a lame ag ded%hwtax, ‘as has been before set forth 
by me,’ or ‘as I have before shown;’ Dem.-c. Aphob. p. 
844,12, 6%... Omyjoacda ta tobTw eenceee mept ypav, *T 
must relate what has been done by him touching us.’ (See 
Kiihn. Ausf. Gr. § 582.) The dative, as here used, is not 
materially different from this case as above explained; for 
it marks the personal object to whom, as being concerned 
or having an interest in it, the action with which it is con- 
nected is referred. Thus, &¢ por zporépov ded7jdwrae properly 
means, ‘as has been before set forth . . . on my part,’ joe 
showing that the act of setting forth expressed by dedylwrae 
concerns me, or appertains to me. 

3. As the result of the preceding investigation of the 
meaning of the dative case in its various uses, it may be 
stated that it is employed chiefly, but not wholly, of per- 
sons, to mark the ultimate object of any action or state of 
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things, that for which it is done or is, or to whose account it 
may be referred ; that, in other terms, it denotes the final 
aim of the action or state with which it is connected; and 
that this sense of the dative is involved, not only where it 
names the object for whose benefit or injury a thing exists, 
but also in those instances of more remote and less obvious 
reference, where the dative is introduced merely to show 
the person whose feelings, opinions, character, or acts are 
involved in any action or statement, and who, to that 
extent at least, may be considered its final object. Of the 
- former or more obvious sense, examples are found in such 
phrases as @wxé por dpybpcov, ‘he gave me silver,’ the dative 
pot showing that I am the final object of the giving; of the 
latter, or more obscure sense, in such sentences as paxpay, 
doe yépovte, ToodaTadn¢ 6ddv, ‘you have come a long way for 
an old man,’ 7épovre denoting the object who is interested in 
the fact stated, paxpayv mpodarddy¢g odov, ‘you have come a 
long way,’ so far as this, at least, that its truth and propriety 
depend upon his character and condition, namely, his period 
of life, so that he is made a party to it, and is in some sort 
affected by it. And, lastly, if these views be correct, that 
the use of the dative is one and uniform, namely, to mark 
the ultimate aim or object of an action or state, correspond- 
ing herein very nearly to the English ‘for,’ but capable of 
being rendered by other terms, such as ‘to,’ ‘in case of,’ 
‘among,’ &e. 


Ill. OF THE ABLATIVE CASE. 


The same form of the noun, to which in the various uses 
above considered the name of the dative is given, has other 
significations different from that which belongs to the dative 
case, and incapable of being reconciled with it. These it is 
both more accurate and more convenient to consider sepa- 
rately from the proper sense of the dative; and as they are 
materially the same with those which in the Latin grammars 
are comprehended under the name of the ablative case, and 
as this name is already familiar to students of Greek, it is 
considered proper to retain it here, admitting, at the same 
time, that it has nothing in itself to recommend it. 
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The significations which it is proposed to separate from 
the dative are those which are expressed in English by ‘in,’ 
‘at,’ ‘on,’ ‘by,’ ‘ with,’ and which correspond generally to 
the cases bearing in the grammars of some languages, as 
Polish, Sanskrit, &e., the names of Locativus and Instru- 
mentalis. These names, as being already in use among 
scholars, may with propriety be assigned respectively to the 
two classes of meanings comprehended under the name of 
the ablative. 

a. Locativus. 

Of the meanings of the ablative case a large proportion 
has its origin in the power which this case has of denoting 
position in space; and when used in any sense haying this 
origin, the ablative may be distinguished by the name of 
Locativus, which is generally received. 

1. a. This case is employed, almost exclusively in poetry, 
if certain names of places be excepted, to mark position in 


space, GRaWerag to the question * where ?’ and expressed i in 


English by ‘ at,’ ‘in,’ ‘on.’ Eig. Il. ix. 663, adrap "Aysdhebe 


eds poy@ xheotne eDTHxXTOV, », * but ae ae slept in ihe recess 
of his well-fashioned tent;’ Il. xvi. 150-1, rove grexe Zepijow 
dvépe “ Apzuca [Todd py, | one Aecpave does orto eid 
‘whom the Harpy Podarge bore to the Zephyr wind as she 
fed in a meadow by the stream of Ocean;’ Ib. 231, edyer’ 
érecta atac péow Epxsi, ‘after that he prayed, standing in the 
midst of the enclosure;’ Ib. 756-7, .. . AgouP de, .. . | 
Ot dpeog xopug jar mept xcapevng ehdgoo |. . . pdyeador, ‘like 
two lions, when, in the heights of a mountain, they fight 
about a hind that has been slain;’ Il. xvii. 473, cedyea 0” 
’Excwp abtos yur Gporow dyddheras Ataxidao, ‘haying on his 
shoulders the arms of Alacides;’ Soph. Trach. 171, ry 
nahuay gyyov abdqact note Awddue . . . Egy, ‘once spoke at 
Dodona;’ Id. Od. Tyr. 817, @ py Fever Beare pd daradv tee. | 
dbpors déyeodaz, ‘to receive in his house.’ 


Here belong a number of names of places used in the 
ablative in prose as well as in poetry; as, ’Eevat, ‘at Hleusis,’ ~ 


“Papwodvre, ‘at Rhamnus,’ [vot or 186, at Pytho,’ S'gytroz, 
‘at Sphettus,’ Jadyor, ‘at the Isthmus,’ ’Adyrunat, ‘at Athens,’ 
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O7Byot, ‘at Thebes,’ Macraatac, ‘at Plates,’ ’Ohuprtaar, ‘at / 
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Olympia,’ Mapaddx., ‘at Marathon;’ also some other ablatives, 
called adverbs; as, o¢xoe, ‘at home,’ yayat, ‘on the ground,’ 
Latin humi, medot, ‘on the ground,’ évravdoz, ‘there,’ éxei, 
‘there,’ xetdx, ‘there.’ With regard to the ablatives 7, 
‘where,’ 27; ‘where?’ r7de, radry, ‘in this place,’ it may be 
questioned whether they originally marked position in 
space, and whether, in fact, they should not rather be 
understood in the sense of ‘in what way,’ &. (See Kiihn. 
Ausf. Gr. § 568, 1, and Anm. 1; also § 571, Anm. 3.) 

b. Of the same nature exactly is the use of this case to 
mark the point of time at which an event occurs, answering 
to the question ‘when?’ and rendered in English by ‘at,’ 
‘on,’ &c. In this sense, the ablative or locativus introduces 
the various terms which express denominations of time, and 
considers them, however extended the space comprised, as 
merely points of time at which an action occurs. E.g. Il. 
xi. TOT, tpttw fare mdvteg | jAdov, ‘the third day they all 
came ;’ Herod. iii. 131, c@ zpatw &tet brepBddeto tobe TPwTOVE 
éntpovs, ‘the first year he surpassed the first physicians.’ 
And so in the common phrases ride tH vuxrt, ‘this night,’ 
tavtyn tH Huéog, ‘this day,’ &. H.g. Xen. Anab. iv. 8,1, cH 
modtn Hueog dwtxovto éxt tov xotayov, ‘the first day they 
reached the river.’ In the same way the more general term 
yoovw, ‘at last;’ e.g. Demosth. Ol. p. 14, 16, zepedorae tp 
yxoorm tay Tokopxovpévwy, ‘will in time have the better of 
the besieged.’ (See Kiihn. Ausf. Gr. § 569.) 

Commonly in prose, and very frequently in poetry, the 
preposition év is added to such ablatives; the sense, however, 
hardly being the same. °£zt with the dative is also used, 
the rendering in English being the same with that of the 
ablative (locativus); as, éx’ juare t@de, ‘on this day;’ but 
neither in this case is the sense the same as where the 
ablative alone is used. (Cf. Kiihn. Ausf. Gr. § 569, Anm. 1.) 

It is so perfectly obvious that the office of the case is the 
same in the designation of the point in space and of the 
point of time at which an event occurs, that it has been 
deemed unnecessary to do more than merely advert to the 
fact. 


2.a. The locativus is employed also to mark the circum- 
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stances or conditions under which an action is performed, 
or a state of things exists; as when orddw, orpar@, TOE, 
and other such erms, are employed with verbs of going, 
marching, sailing, &c. H.g. Herod. v. 99, of ’Adyvatoe adn- 
xéaro sixooe vyvat, ‘the Athenians arrived with twenty ships,’ 
that is, the arrival of the Athenians was under certain 
circumstances or conditions, namely, ‘with twenty ships;’ 
Id. vi. 95, Exheov Saxocinoe tpejppocoe 2¢ tiv ’Iwyvinv, ‘they 
sailed to Ionia with sixty triremes;’ Thue. i. 102, Adyvator 
Hrdov Thy Dee ovx ddtyw, ‘the (Aan Soaie came mah a large 
force ;’ Id. ii. 21, capahoy .. . otpat@ ITehoxovyyaciwy, ‘hav- 
ing made an invasion with an army of Peloponnesians.’ (Cf. 
Kiihn. Ausf. Gr. § 568, 2, b.) 

In a variety of other expressions, also, the ablative or 
locativus is employed to show under what circumstances an 
action is performed or an event occurs. H.g. Od. xiv. 253, 
ézhgopusy Bopén dvéum pene xan, ‘we sailed with a ainons 
north wind and favorable; Il. 1.418, 7@ oe xaxjj aton céxov ev 
peydpoort, ‘therefore with evil Pasting did I bear thee in my 
house;’ Thuc. i. 84, povoc . . . edzpaytac te obx éuBotfoper, 
zai Evpwopuis jaaov écépwy eixouev, ‘we alone are not inso- 
lent in prosperity, and in adversity yield to it less than 
others.’ (See Kiihn. Ausf. Gr. § 570.) 

That the ablative or locativus, in these examples, is to be 
understood as above explained, and not in the sense of the 
ablative of the instrument, might be inferred from the fact 
that dua and ovy with the dative are frequently used in a 
very similar meaning, and so as to make it probable that 
the ablative merely introduces attending circumstances ; 
e.g. Herod. vi. 118, ddree 0& zopevopevog dpa tm otpat@ ec 
tip Aotyy ... etde dw év r@ Ixvp. But still more decidedly 
is the interpretation here given confirmed by the greater 
appropriateness of the meaning it affords. In fact, to make 
ato, &e. ablatives of the instrument can hardly, in very 
many instances of their use with such verbs as those above 
mentioned, afford a tolerable sense. Thus, in the example 
from Thucydides i. 102, "Adyvatoe 7dov hjte obx dhiry, 
‘the Athenians came with a large force,’ it is very plain 
that the ablative z/7Jee odx ditty cannot be considered as 
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the means or instrument of the coming of the Athenians; 
while, on the other hand, it is entirely satisfactory to re- 
gard it as showing the attendant circumstances or condition 
of the action described by 7Adov. 

b, Of the same nature essentially is the ablative or locati- 
vus employed to denote the way or manner in which an 
action is performed. E.g. Il. iii. 2, Tpdec pav xayyq 7 evori 
z’ isdy, ‘the Trojans advanced with a shout and a cry;’ 
Hesiod. Op. et D. 102-4, vodaor 0 dvd parota ey’ ipeon 710° ext 
vuxtt | abtopatoe yott@ae xaxd Urytotae gépovaa | ouj, eet 
goviy eéetheto patieca Zeds, ‘day and night, unbidden, 
bringing evils to mortals, diseases come upon men, in 
silence, since Jupiter has deprived them of voice;’ Xen. 
Anab. iii. 4, 49, xatakeawy cov trmov garevde meCH, ‘leaving 
his horse behind, he would hurry forward on foot ;’ Id. ib. 
§ 22, doog 0 abto meptéyee Oyvpoy xat byhov ndven éx Bahdtrns 
etc Udiarray, ‘a rough and steep mountain encloses it on 
every side (properly, ‘in every way,) from sea to sea;’ Id.ib. 
1.4, 8, oda yao bxy otyovrae, ‘for I know in what way they 
have gone off.’ 

In such examples, the ablative marks the circumstances 
in which an action occurs, and may properly be classed 
with the preceding use of this case. It may be observed, 
further, although too obvious to need explanation, that the 
sense of the ablative or locativus in which it expresses the 
circumstances or condition, and the way or manner in 
which an action occurs, is derived immediately from that 
in which it denotes position in space. 

c. To this class of the uses of the locativus may be pro- 
perly referred several expressions, such as tq@ dvze, ‘in fact,’ 
‘in reality,’ tH ddydeta, ‘in truth,’ c@ ow, ‘in pretence,’ 
tp €or, ‘in deed,’ ‘in reality.’ See Herod. vi. 38, referred to 
by Kiihn. Ausf. Gr. § 586, e, zAnyévra tyy xepadty medéxet . . , 
Tpos Avdods abtoporov pév tM hoyw, xoheptov Ob tM Spy7w, ‘in 
pretence a deserter, but in reality an enemy.’ The locati- 
vas here marks the circumstances or conditions under 
which an action is represented as affirmed, and thus serves 
to give it a distinctive character. In the example given, 
the person who dealt the blow is said to be a deserter; but / 
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with certain conditions, or in a certain case only, is this 
affirmed, namely, if it be understood to be ‘in word,’ and 
not in deed. Kiihner, § 586, e, from whom the example is 
borrowed, considers t@ Adyw and like expressions to be 
examples of the instrumentalis. 

3. To this sense of the ablative (locativus) belong the 
examples in which it is used to show, with regard to any 
quality or state affirmed to exist, in what case-it-is to be 
admitted. Thus: — 

a. With the comparative form of the adjective, and with 
like expressions, the ablative or locativus is used to point. 
out wherein the excess in a quality, as represented by the 
comparative | de legree, ‘lies; or, more accurately,(the precise 
ease or condition in which iti it is to be held as being affirmed. -) 
E.g. Herod. vi. 89, baz batépcoay oeoay Apeon | pa tis aupHeepEriE, 5)’ they 
came too late by one day for the time appointed ;’ that is, 
their coming too late, or that they came too late, is to = 
understood as affirmed in the precise case or condition 
expressed by pj juéon. And as, most naturally, the exact 
setting forth of the conditions of an excess in a quality will 
be made by some corresponding note of measure, such as 
‘much,’ ‘little,’ ‘how much,’ and the like, the frequent use 
of such ablatives as z0A1@, dktyw, dori ud, bow, with the com- 
parative, is just what might be looked for. Again, the 
peculiar rendering of these terms in English, namely, by 
the expressions ‘by much,’ ‘by a little,’ ‘by a number,’ 
‘by how much,’ does not stand in opposition to the ex- 
planation above given, any more than the fact that the 
Greeks used the accusative also after the comparative, as, 
mod, ‘much,’ ddyoyr, ‘a little.’ But, if the interpretation 
here given of the ablative of difference, as it is called in 
the Latin grammars, occurring with the comparative de- 
gree, be true, it follows that this use of the ablative or 
locativus case is really the same with that in which it 
denotes the circumstances or condition wherein an action 
occurs, and has its origin in the notion of position in space. 


( 6. The ablative or locativus is similarly used in other 


expressions: e.g. Herod. vi. 136, Cyprdoartes xara thy ddciny 
mevtyxovea taddyeoco, ‘having fined him fifty talents,’ that is, 


. 
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‘in (the sum of) fifty talents; where, plainly, zevrjxovra 
taddvroot is the ablative expressing the condition of the 
fining, or the case in which it is to be understood as being 
affirmed, ‘in the sum of fifty talents,’ or, simply, as may be 
said in English, using the same mode of representation, 
‘they fined him in fifty talents.’ Thue. iv. 78, t@ Bedriorp 
tov Onherexod PAa~djvae, ‘to be injured in (in the case of) the 
best part of the heavy armed force.’ (For the examples, 
see Kiihn. Ausf. Gr. § 586, d.) 

“4, Here, possibly, may belong the case which follows 
— Yoqoda, ‘to use:’ e.g. Hur. Med. 347, xetvoug 0& xAatw ovp- 
goog xeyonapéevouc, ‘but I weep for them for that they have 
experienced misfortune ;’ Herod. iii. 117, odzo- dy, otzep Ep- 
mpoadev @addeaav yododa tH Odate, ox Fyovtes adt@ ypdadat, 
ovpyoph psydin dcaypéwrrat, ‘those, then, who were before 
accustomed to use water, not having.it to use, experienced 
a great affliction.’ The difficulty in saying with certainty 
what is the meaning of the case used with yp7oda lies in 
ascertaining exactly the original sense of the verb itself. 
Supposing it to be properly a passive or middle verb, and 
that it means ‘to serve one’s need,’ as may be inferred from 
its connection with yoy, necesse est, and with yoymaca, ‘things 
for use,’ opes, the case attending it will either be the locati- 
vus, showing the particular case or thing in which the 
serving one’s need is alleged, just as in some preceding in- 
stances; or else it will be the ablative of the means or 
instrument with which a person serves his need. 

The case which is used with vomifev, ‘to be accustomed,’ 
is attended by less difficulty: e.g. Herod. ii. 50, voucover 
0 dy Acyurteoe 000" Howat ovdév, ‘now the Egyptians are be- 
sides not at all accustomed to heroes ;’ properly, ‘the Egyp- 
tians have no vopog or custom at all in the case of heroes,’ 
the ablative or locativus jowoe showing wherein, or in what 
case precisely, it is asserted that the Egyptians have no 
vopos or custom. 

5. The ablative or locativus is employed, furthermore, 
/ with a number of verbs expressing various emotions, to 
mark the occasion of these, or, to speak more conformably 
to the proper meaning of the case, the circumstances in 
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which the emotions exist, the condition of things in which 
they occur. Thus, with verbs expressing the feelings of 
joy, pleasure, and the like, and their opposites, as, ya/oev, 
Hoeada, ayddsecdat, dursioda, ddyetv, Kec.; with those de- 
noting wonder and admiration, as, Savpdtev, and, more 
rarely, dyacda, ‘to admire;’ with verbs signifying ‘to 
hope,’ as, ¢éxf{ev; with those expressing satisfaction and 
dissatisfaction, as, orépyev, orépyeadaz, rarely, dyandv, doxsta- 
Oa, dyavaxtety, duoyspaiver, yalends véper, dySeotae; and. 
with atoyivecda, ‘to be ashamed.’ E.g. Herod. vi. 67, 
ahyyoas tH éxeowtypate etre, ‘grieved at his question, he 
said;’ Thue. iv. 85, davydfw t7 droxletoee pov tov nvidy, ‘1 
wonder at the shutting of my gates;’ Xen. Anab. i. 8, 3, 
yaker@s gépew toig mapover zpdypaae, ‘that he is pained at 
the present condition of affairs.’ (See Kihn. Ausf. Gr. 
§ 584, a.) 

If these and such examples be examined, it will be found 
that the ablative or locativus indicates, as above stated, that 
particular case or condition of things in which the emotion 
expressed by the verb is experienced. Thus, in the last 
example cited, it is said of Cyrus that he was pained, and 
toc zapovar mpdypace is added to show in what circum- 
stances he felt pained. Accordingly, and because the 
ablative does not seem to admit of being suitably inter- 
preted as denoting the means or instrument by which the 
feeling is procured, which is the only other sense that is at 
all probable, this use of the ablative has been placed under 
the locativus, as having its origin in the notion of position 
in space, from which springs, as was seen before, that of 
the circumstances or condition in which an action or state 
occurs. 

It may be remarked that éx¢ with the dative is more com- 
monly added to yalexd¢ gépev, and that this rather con- 
firms the interpretation above given; for the notion of 
condition, contained in the preposition as here used with 
the dative, is pretty nearly equivalent to that of the cireum- 
stances or condition in which an action or state occurs, as 
conveyed by the ablative or locativus. (Cf. Kiihn. Ausf. 
Gr. §584, Anm. 1.) 
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6. Here belong the particles 7@, ‘then,’ ‘therefore,’ and 
_tot, ‘then,’ ‘accordingly,’ ‘indeed,’ with its various com- 
Cpounds. And as the latter especially is not quite obvious 
in its interpretation, while separately and in composition it 
is of very frequent occurrence, it may be pardonable to give 
to its explanation a larger space than may be strictly con- 
sistent with the plan of this work. To avoid, however, 
embarrassing the reader with the introduction here of a 
discussion necessarily extended, and that might seem irrele- 
vant, it has been added as an appendix at the end of what 
is said of the ablative case. Such as may desire to examine 
the origin of the significations borne by ro/, partly to be 
found in the locativus case, will, perhaps, readily excuse 
the introduction here of a discussion which they would 
rather expect to find in a treatise on the particles of the 
language; especially if they should be satisfied of the truth 
of the conclusions reached, and of the correctness of the 
process by which they are obtained. Others, who may feel 
less interest in such an inquiry, may readily pass it by as 
a digression. 

b. Instrumentalis. 

In the second class of examples in which the aeacod is 
employed in Greek, it may be called the instrumentalis 
marking the instrument, means, or agent by which an 
action is performed. 

y- 1. The ablative or instrumentalis is used to denote the 
means or instrument by which an action is performed, 
where it is rendered in English by the prepositions ‘by,’ 

with.’ H.g. Il. Boe, TOY oxgne py éddacoxe, ‘drove him away 
with his scoptras’ Xen. Cyrop. iv. 8, 21, 6 pee enorme) 
rp Ovoty par chuote TPOEWOATO, xa OvOtY Brot pao, ey 08 
TETTAPOt [ev ee Texpacoovpa, TétTapat O& wat TpOAata- 
eo ‘T will see with two eyes, and hear with two ears,’ 
&e. So likewise with adjectives, and even with nouns; as, 
moot tayvc, ‘swift of foot,’ properly, ‘swift with the feet ;’ 
e.g. Plat. Polit. p. 280, D, rag Pia mpd&ec, ‘violent deeds,’ 
properly, ‘deeds done by violence.’ 

Of the same nature is the ablative or instrumentalis used 
to mark the means by which a judgment is formed, as with 
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ryveoxsy, ‘to decide,’ cradudedat, ‘to judge,’ eixdfev, ‘to 
conjecture,’ xotvew, ‘to judge,’ cexuatoeoda, ‘to form an 
opinion,’ &e; e.g. Il. v. 182, doztde yeyvdoxev, ‘to decide by 
battle ;’ Herod. ii. 2, rocodrm otadunodpevoe npyypace, ‘judg- 
ing by such a fact.’ (See Kiihn. Ausf, Gr. § 586, e.) 

2. In the same way, the ablative or instrumentalis is used 
to denote the ar with which, as a means, any thing is 
made: e.g. Herod. iii. 57, dyopy xat td movtapiov Mapiw Iq 
joxmpéva, ‘made with Parian marble.’ 


APPENDIX TO THE LOCATIVUS. 
OF T@ AND Tot. 
1. T@. 

T@, ‘then,’ ‘therefore,’ is the locativus form of the simple 
demonstrative 7d, employed to connect a proposition with 
that which precedes it in such manner that it shall follow 
upon its admission asa natural consequence, or as a rational 
effect, only less formal than that expressed by od». H.g. Il. 
ii. 871, seqq., a yap. . . | crocodror Oéxa poe cvpypddpove elev 
’Ayady, | tp xe tax inden moh Hprdporo dvaxtog | yepaty 6° 
jystépyjow, ‘if I had ten such counsellors of the Achezans, 
then (in that case) the city of king Priam would fall under 
our hands.’ Here c@ admits or assumes the preceding pro- 
position, and introduces the after-proposition as following 
upon it as a natural consequence. II. li. 252-4, oddé ti zw 
adga topey brug éatat tdds Epya, | 7 eb 7e-xax@¢ vootqaoper lec 
"Ayady. | T@ vov’ Acpetdn  Apapepvov., torpevt, Lady, | joae dvee- 
Orla, bre of pdha xodha dcdodaw | Howes Aavaot, ‘we do not yet 
know certainly how this shall be, whether the sons of the 
Achivi shall return well or ill. You sit then (this being so) 
and reproach Agamemnon, son of Atreus, because the hero 
Danai bestow very much upon him.’ Odysseus sets forth 
the circumstances in which Thersites utters reproaches 
against Agamemnon, and, to show how shamefully he acts, 
adds that in these circumstances, and because Agamemnon 
is honored, Thersites sits and reproaches him. Tq points 


) 
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to and affirms the condition of things already set forth, and 
introduces the conduct of Thersites as following upon it. 
Ib. 250, c@ od dy Baardjjiac dva. otbp &ywv dyapsbocc, ‘therefore 
(seeing that of all that came to Ilium no one is inferior to 
you,) do not you harangue with the kings upon your lips.’ Id, 
iv. 410, c@ pp poe xarépac oP bpotn Evdeo tepp, ‘do not then 
(therefore) ever place our fathers in like honor with me.’ 
In the previous part of his speech the son of Capaneus had 
asserted the superiority of the heroes of his day over their 
fathers, and, after alleging facts to sustain his assertion, says 
in conclusion, t@ py poe x.t.4., ‘do not then (seeing this is 
so) place our fathers in like honor with me.’ (Cf. Il. v. 894, 
vi. 224.) 

This signification of ‘then,’ ‘therefore,’ with which 7@ 
occurs in the Attic poets also, and even in prose writers, 
(see Passow’s Lex. s. v. 6,7, 70,) is to be explained by reference 
both to its demonstrative form and to its ease. For if the 
leading significations of the demonstrative be considered, 
they will be found to contain the notion of recalling, and 
thus of admitting or affirming a preceding proposition, 
which is involved in the sense of t@. The demonstrative, 
as seen in the article and elsewhere, conveys (a) the 
sense of pointing to a thing; (b) that of distinguishing an 
object, by pointing to it, from others of the same class or 
category, and so of separating it and giving it emphasis 
and eminence; as is seen in the use of the article, in the 
ordinal numerals and the superlative, in the Greek com- 
pound dds, and in the Latin iste and quidam; (c) that of 
repeating an object and affirming its identity, an object 
already named or had in view being called up again by 
being pointed to instead of being named a second time; as 
seen in 0 avroc, ‘the same,’ in the Latin idem, ‘the same,’ 
in ab, abvec, adres, ‘again,’ in the Latin autem, ‘again,’ ‘more- 
over,’ and in adrdc, ‘himself;’ and (d) that of admitting or 
affirming a thing; for, by being pointed to, a matter already 
named is recalled, repeated, and thus virtually admitted or 
affirmed; thus cadra, in answer to a question, signifies 
‘that,’ ‘just so,’ ‘yes.’ E.g. in Aristoph. Pax. 274-5, a 
person asks, obxouy erepov yé tw’ &x Aaxedatpovog pster | dvdoac 
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te; ‘will you not quickly go for a second person from 
Lacedeemon?’ and the answer is, tadr’ & déazo0W, ‘yes, sir.’ 
This same thing is effected in Latin by repeating the term 
that forms the subject of the question; e.g. fecistine 2 feci, ‘ did 
you do it? yes.’ Thusit would seem that r@, by virtue of its 
demonstrative sense alone, is capable of pointing to, recalling, 
and thus admitting or affirming, a preceding proposition. 

Further, assuming t@ to be a locativus case, it would 
express, by its secondary meaning, the circumstances, con- 
dition, or case in which an action or state occurs. So that 
this particle, considered as a demonstrative, and as having 
the case of the locativus, would be equivalent to ‘in that 
case,’ ‘admitting that,’ ‘that being so ;’ and, being employed 
to introduce a second proposition as following upon that 
admitted or affirmed by it, it would be represented in 
English by ‘therefore’ or by ‘then,’ according as this 
added proposition is more or less distinctly marked as a 
rational consequence. 


1. Tot. 

The enclitie conjunction to, ‘then,’ ‘accordingly then,’ 
‘indeed,’ is, in form, either a dative or locativus of the 
demonstrative 76, but from its meaning is to be referred to 
the locativus. It is, in fact, the same with rt@, ‘then,’ 
‘therefore,’ cof being only the more ancient mode of writing 
the dative, locativus, and instrumentalis r@, just as ovxoz, 
‘at home,’ is the old form of the locativus of oxog, and 
of, ‘ whither,’ zoé ; ‘whither ?’ are dative forms of 6¢ and zc; 

Toi corresponds in sense to the English ‘then,’ ‘ accord- 
ingly then,’ ‘indeed,’ and in the compounds pévroe and 
xaitoe obtains that of ‘however’ and ‘although,’ the meaning 
varying with the relations which the member introduced by 
tot, bears to the preceding member. Properly speaking, 
rot, in virtue of its demonstrative and locative sense, points 
to, recalls, admits, or affirms an immediately preceding 
term, proposition, or condition of things, upon the admis- 
sion or allegation of which the proposition introduced by 
cot follows. But, while cof is thus made the sign that the 


statement which it introduces follows upon the admission 
6 
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or allegation of something previous to which it points, it is 
true, as just suggested, that there is some variety in the 
relations between the added proposition and that upon 
which it follows. Thus, (a) the antecedent term or propo- 
sition is recalled, admitted, or affirmed, and the added 
proposition follows as simply in accordance with it; as 
where cof is rendered by ‘then,’ ‘accordingly then,’ and 
sometimes, properly enough, by ‘indeed,’ this latter term, 
however, only indicating, as the former does, but with per- 
haps something more of emphasis, the recalling and affirma- 
tion of the preceding term or statement. (b.) With the like 
recalling and admission of what precedes, the added pro- 
position is regarded as a rational consequence; as where, in 
the compound cofyvy, and elsewhere, co¢ has the sense of 
‘therefore.’ (c.) In another set of examples, to¢ marks the 
admission of what goes before, but the proposition’ that 
follows is, in some degree, in contrariety with it, so that the 
admission is made with the limitation and partial contradic- 
tion introduced by the added statement; as where, in the 
compounds pevroe and xatroe, and occasionally when standing 
alone, it is rendered by ‘ however’ and ‘although,’ ‘ yet not- 
withstanding.’ (d.) In some examples, again, to¢ seems to 
be a mere emphatic repetition of a preceding term in its 
own member of sentence, being equivalent to the English 
‘T say,’ ‘that I say,’ or to ‘indeed.’ E.g. Aristoph. Av. 406, 
td exo, o¢ toe xadd, ‘ho there, hoopoe! you, I say, I am 
calling ;’ Id. ib. 274, obrog, & o& toe, ‘you there, ho you, I 
say, (I am calling you);’ Id. ib. 945, Edvec 8 roe Agyw, ‘you 
understand, then, what I say ;’ Xen. Memorab. ii. 1, 11, da” 
70 T0t, Fyn 6 Aptocenmos, obds etc Thy Dovdetay ad épavtdy tart, 
GAR civac x.t.d., ‘well, neither indeed do I, said Aristippus, 
commit myself, on the other hand, to slavery.’ But here, also, 
cot has essentially the same office of recalling, and of repeat- 
ing, or admitting a preceding term, or the substance of what 
goes before. In the two last examples cited, cof, although 
apparently merely repeating 6 and éyd, does really refer 
to the preceding discourse. In the two former of these 
examples, to¢ does repeat with emphasis the term o¢; but 
it should be observed that o¢ is itself a substitution, as it 
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were, for a preceding term, and that this accounts for the 
only peculiarity that distinguishes this use of ro, apart 
from its referring to a single term, and not to a proposition. 
This peculiarity is, that the term which it repeats, by point- 
ing to it, stands in the proposition introduced by cof instead 
of in a preceding sentence; and this comes from the fact 
that the term which it repeats with emphasis is, as has just 
been stated, a substitution for a preceding term. Thus, in the 
first example cited, ¢@ &od, o¢ toe xakd, ‘ho there, hoopoe! 
you, I say, I am calling,’ the term ézod being called out, 
and the bird called not answering, the name of the second 
person is substituted, and in repeating this with emphasis 
tot does virtually recall the foregoing term. The same is 
seen in the second example. Granting, however, that, in 
such examples, zo¢ is marked by the peculiarity of use above 
mentioned, it will not be different in its nature: as it else- 
where points to and recalls a proposition, so here it points 
to and recalls an individual term. 

Assuming the above examples to be sufficient to illustrate 
the use of co: as recalling and repeating with emphasis 
individual terms, it may be proper to add some instances of 
its more common occurrence as the means of indicating 
that the proposition which it introduces follows upon the 
recalling, admitting, or affirming a preceding proposition. 
Thus, Il. i. 423-25, Zeb¢ yap én’? Qxeavoy per’ dpubpovag Atdkonjac 

| yihCos &8n xara datca, Jeot O dpa mdyteg Exovto. | dwdexdry 
08 toe abteg Bhedoetae Oduprovds, ‘for Zeus went yesterday to 
a feast; but on the twelfth day, then, (that being so,) he 
will return to Olympus.’ Here there are two propositions 
eonnected by rot. The former, that Zeus has gone to a feast, 
which is alleged by Thetis as a reason why she cannot im- 
mediately visit Olympus to represent the wrongs of Achilleus 
to her father Zeus, is pointed to and admitted by ro¢; and 
the second, that, on the other hand (dé), he will return on 
the twelfth day, when she will go to Olympus, follows upon 
this admission; and considering that, with reference to the 
proposed visit of Thetis, the two propositions stand in some 
contrariety to each other, cof might properly be rendered by 
. ‘yet,’ ‘notwithstanding.’ ‘Admitting that he has gone to 
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a feast, yet, on the other hand, he will return the twelfth 
day to Olympus.’ 

Il. v. 263, seqq., Atvetao 0 eratEar pepynuévoc Intwy, | x 0 
ado Today per eixripdag Ayacods. | TiS ydp toe yevene, 
hs Tpwt nep edpvora Zed¢ | 0@7, ‘ mindful rush upon the 
horses of Alneas, and drive them away from the Trojans 
into the midst of the Achzans; for they are, then, of the 
breed that wide-voiced Zeus gave to Tros.’ Here are two 
‘propositions: the former, an injunction of Diomedes to seize 
and drive away the horses of Aineas; the latter, the declara- 
tion of a reason for so doing, namely, that they are of the 
noblest breed. Toz, consistently with its demonstrative 
nature and with its locative sense, points to the former pro- 
position, and, recalling or assuming it, that is, with the sense 
of ‘in that case,’ admitting or assuming the injunction given, 
introduces, as according with it, the reason contained in the 
latter proposition, that the horses are of the noblest breed. 
Tot is properly rendered, in this example, by ‘then’ or by 
‘indeed:’ if by the latter, it will be only slightly different, 
as indicating that the former proposition is, in some sort, 
more positively and earnestly assumed as that for which 
the latter assigns a reason. 

Il. iv. 404-5, ’Arpetdn, pn debde, excatdpevos odea etzety. | 
Husic toe Tarépwy péy dpsiuoves ebyope? civac, « Atreides, do 
not speak falsely, when you know how to speak truly. We, 
then, boast that we are greatly better men than our fathers.’ 
The son of Capaneus is replying to a speech of Agamemnon, 
in which it is alleged that he is inferior as a warrior to his 
father. He first charges Agamemnon indirectly with speak- 
ing falsely when he knew the truth, and then declares that 
he and the heroes of his day boast of being far better warriors 
than their fathers. The latter proposition, or boast of 
superiority, assumes the former, or the charge of speaking 
falsely, to be true, and follows as a natural consequence. 
This is indicated by ro/, which points to, recalls, and affirms 
the preceding proposition, and is equivalent to ‘then,’ 
‘accordingly then,’ ‘indeed,’ that is, to ‘in that case,’ ‘that 
assumed or affirmed.’ 

Il. v. 800-1, 7} d2tyov of zatda eorxdra yetvaro Todebc. | Todedc 
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Toe puxods pév Syv déuac, Ad paynryc, ‘surely Tydeus begat 
a son little like himself. Tydeus, then (indeed), was small 
in person, but a warrior.’ To points to the former proposi-. 
tion, namely, that Tydeus begat a son little like himself, 
and assumes it to be true, the added proposition being in just 
accordance with it, and following as a natural consequence. 
It is equivalent to ‘in that case,’ ‘that being so,’ and may 
be rendered by ‘then,’ ‘accordingly then,’ ‘indeed.’ / 

Plat. Rep. i. p. 330, B, ¢7@ 08 dyaxd, dav py ehdttw xaralinw 
toutacat, AAkad Boayst yé tee zheiw 7 mapédaBov. Ob toe evexa 
Heoppy, Hy 0 sya, Ste poe ZdoSag od agddoa dyad ta ypypara, 
‘but, on my part, if I leave my property to these not less 
than I inherited it, but some little greater, I am content. 
For thisreason then (indeed), said I, I asked you the ques- 
tion, because you seemed to me to be not very fond of your 
money.’ To here shows that the former proposition, that 
the speaker was content if he left his property to his heirs 
as great as he inherited it, or only a little greater, is admitted 
or assumed to be true; and the added statement, that the 
question asked has this for its ground, is introduced as con- 
sequent upon and in accordance with this assumption. It 
has the meaning of ‘in that case,’ ‘ that being so,’ and may 
be rendered by ‘then,’ or ‘indeed.’ 

Id. Gorg. p. 447, B, éx abr yé toe tovTo zdpeoper, ‘for this 
very thing, then (indeed), are we here.’ Callicles asks 
Cherephon if Socrates, with whom he has just come up, 
desires to hear Gorgias. Cherephon, referring by to? to 
the substance of the question, and repeating and affirming 
it, adds, as being in accordance with the admitted fact, that 
he and Socrates were come for this very object. To, then, 
is equivalent to ‘that being so,’ ‘in that case,’ and is pro- 
perly rendered by ‘then,’ or ‘indeed.’ 

Aristoph. Equit. 683, zdvra toe xéxpayag ola ypy tov ebtu- 
yovrra, ‘you have done, then, all that is required of a man 
of success.’ The sausage-seller has made a long recital of 
his bold deeds, and the chorus, admitting or assuming this 
to be true, declares that, this being so, he has done all that 
is required of a successful man. Here, also, ro has the 
sense of ‘in that case,’ ‘that being so,’ and may be properly 
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translated by ‘then,’ ‘indeed.’ Id. ib. 1354-8, (Ayop.) obzoc, 
te xbmrec; ovyt xara ywpay pevetc; | (4jp.) atoyvvopat toe cai¢ 
mporepov dpaptiac. Agorakr. ‘You, sir, why do you hang 
your head? will you not keep in your place?’ Dem. ‘I 
am, then, ashamed of my former sins.’ By means of roé the 
Demus points to, recalls, and admits the statement that he 
hangs his head, and adds, in accordance with this admission, 
and as furnishing the reason of the fact, that he is ashamed 
of his former sins. (Cf. Id. ib. 178-180.) 

Eurip. Hecub. 747, ef tof pe Bovbdee tOvde pndév etdévac | 
é¢ tabroy Fxeec, ‘if, then, (as I assume from your conduct to 
be true) you wish me to know nothing of this, you have 
reached the same end,’ ‘have attained your object quite as 
much.’ Agamemnon, referring by to to the previously 
described condition of things, in which Hecuba, while she 
wishes to make a petition to him, yet hesitates to speak, 
and thus calling up this strange silence on her part, says, 
what is in accordance with it, and follows as a natural con- 
sequence, ‘you accomplish, then, in being thus mute, just 
the same thing as if you wish me to know nothing at all of 
this matter of yours.’ 

Id. Orest. 544, dyépov, dra toe mpd¢ o& Oetpatve déyeev, ‘Lam, 
then (indeed, in the condition of things before exhibited), 
afraid, old man, to speak to you.’ Tyndareus has been 
uttering just reproaches against the conduct of Orestes; 
and Orestes, referring to the state of Tyndareus’ feelings 
thus manifested, pointing to and alleging it by means of 
tot, says that, in accordance with this, and in consequence 
of it, he is afraid to speak to him. 

Herod. 1. 41, zpd¢ 02 rodtw xat ad tor yoedy eare éévat eva 
dxohapmpvvece tote Zoyorae, ‘besides, it is proper, then, for 
you also to go where you will be distinguished by your 
deeds.’ Croesus had asked Adrastus to take charge of his 
son in the hunt and guard him from robbers; and then, 
pointing to and repeating by roé what he had already alleged, 
says, ‘and besides, it is proper, then, for you also, this being 
true, my reasons for the request made being such, to go 
where you will be distinguished by your deeds.’ That is, 
‘admitting what has been said, and in accordance with it, it 
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is besides proper for you also to go where you will be dis- 
tinguished.’ 

Soph. Philoct. 81, a&k—job ydp toe xtFya tHe viens daBetv, | 
—rodua, ‘nay, since, then (indeed), it is sweet to gain the 
victory, venture to do it.’ Odysseus urges Neoptolemus to 
undertake the enterprise of getting possession of the arrows 
of Philoctetes, and adds, that in that case, assuming the 
undertaking the task, it is, then, sweet to gain the victory. 
To: points to, repeats, and assumes the fact of the action 
contained in réjya, and which is urged upon Neoptolemus, 
and in accordance with the assumed fact is the proposition 
added, namely, that the victory gained by venturing upon a 
difficult undertaking is sweet. The use of roé in this place 
is remarkable only for this, that the action to which it 
points (réjua) comes after instead of going before; so that 
it can only be referred to by anticipation. (Cf. Id. Phil. 
686, 823; Xen. Cyrop. i. 6, 9; Plat. Gorg. p. 458, B and 5, 
and p. 484, c; Eurip. Hecub. 743; Il. xxi. 69-70.) 

Aristoph. Av. 1437, viv toe déywy xtepd ae, ‘now, then 
(indeed), will I by speaking give you wings.’ In such 
examples tof is to be interpreted just as in the preceding 
instances, it being unaffected by the immediately preceding 
word viv. 

In the same way, again, tof when following upon xa: ydo, 
so as to form the expression xa 7dp to, is unaffected by the 
terms zaé and ydp, these also retaining each its peculiar 
sense, That is, cot has the sense of ‘then,’ ‘indeed,’ admit- 
ting or affirming the preceding proposition, and introducing 
a statement that is consequent upon, and in accordance 
with this admission or affirmation ; xa is the sign of addi- 
tion, and, according to the conditions of the addition, is 
to be rendered by ‘and,’ ‘moreover,’ ‘ besides,’ ‘even,’ the 
Latin e¢ and autem; and ydp (= yé + Gp or dpa) shows that 
the proposition which it introduces contains the rational 
ground of what precedes, answering to the English ‘for;’ or, 
having regard to its elements, gives the assent of the speaker 
to the antecedent statement (y¢), and expresses the conformity 
thereto of what follows (da), so that the whole expres- 
sion is capable of being rendered in English by ‘for more- 
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over then,’ or ‘for besides then.’ E.g. Xen. Cyrop, i. 1, 4, 
xat ydp toe tosodtov dajverxe tav Gdhuv Baodéwy . . . Hate o 
pay SxbIye, x.t.2., ‘for besides, then, he so far surpassed all 
other kings, that the Scythian,’ &c. The writer says that 
he came to the conclusion, from facts mentioned, that men 
were more difficult to govern than all other animals; but 
that, by the instance of Cyrus the Persian, who had very 
many nations willingly subject to him, he was forced to 
change his view, and to admit that to govern men was 
neither impossible nor difficult, provided it was done with 
competent skill. What follows, rocovrov dejverxe tév Ghhwv 
Paordéuy, x.7.2., is Shown by xaé and ydp to be both an addition 
to what goes before, and a ground or reason for it, while roé 
at the same time points to and affirms the preceding proposi- 
tion, and introduces what follows as in accordance with it. 
Looking, then, to the form, and to the signification and 
use of ro/, it may safely be affirmed to be the locativus case 
singular of the demonstrative té, seen in the article and 
elsewhere. The way in which the demonstrative idea in 
tot and that of the case conspire to give its usual sense 
of ‘then,’ ‘accordingly then,’ ‘indeed,’ ‘ therefore,’ has been 
set forth under r@, and in the course of explaining the 
various examples had under consideration. Here it may be 
proper to add a summary of what has been said. 1. It has 
been shown that rot as a demonstrative points to, recalls, or 
repeats, and thus assumes, admits, or aflirms, a preceding 
term or proposition. That the precise sense in which the 
recalling or repeating a term or proposition by pointing to 
it is to be taken, is not always the same. At one time it 
will amount to a mere emphatic repetition of a term already 
used, at another to the assumption or admission, and still 
at another to the affirmation, of what goes before. That 
the demonstrative merely recalling or repeating a term or 
proposition by pointing to it, and thus involving its admis- 
sion or affirmation, the precise one of its meanings that is 
to be attached to it in any particular case must be gathered 
from the context. That the proposition introduced by roé 
presupposes the admission, assumption, or affirmation of 
the preceding proposition or term, and follows it as a 
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natural consequence, a matter of course, or as a rational 
inference, the relation between the two propositions being 
expressed in English by ‘then,’ ‘accordingly then,’ ‘ indeed,’ 
or by ‘therefore.’ That the case in which to¢ obtains the sense 
of ‘although,’ ‘yet,’ ‘however,’ is one in which there is a 
degree of real or apparent contrariety between the added and 
the former propositions ; the peculiarity of meaning resulting, 
not from any thing in ro? itself, but from the natural relations 
of the matters affirmed in the two propositions, and from the 
necessary limitation which is put upon an admitted state- 
ment by connecting with it, as a sequence, another that 
stands in some degree of real or apparent contrariety. 

That the casus locativus, to which tof belongs, being 
used in a secondary sense, expresses the circumstances, 
condition, or case in which an action occurs or a statement 
is made; and that, considered in its conjunction with the 
demonstrative, it is equivalent to ‘in the case stated,’ ‘ that 
admitted,’ ‘that being so;’ and, as having reference to a 
proposition that follows as a matter of course, or as a 
rational inference, is equivalent, again, to ‘then,’ ‘accord- 
ingly then,’ ‘indeed,’ ‘ therefore.’ 

This summary may be set forth as follows: 


a. pointing to; 
b. recalling, or 
1. Demon-_ repeating ; 


strative | c. admitting, 
assuming, a. as a natural sequence 
Tot, loca- affirming as =‘then, ‘according- 
tivus of r6. true. ‘in that case,’ ly then,’ ‘ indeed.’ 


_‘that admit- 4 Oa thse b. as a rational infer- 
2. Locativus= the circum- f ~ ted,’ ‘that be- Sollowes ence—‘ therefore,’ 


stances, con- ing s0:’ c. with a degree of con- 
dition, case, trariety =‘ yet,’ ‘al- 
in which an though,’ ‘ however.’ 


action 0c- 
statement 
holds good, 

The same sense properly belongs to ro¢ when it occurs in 
compounds, and when it is conjoined with other particles, 
both where it comes after, as, odrot, pévroe, xaltor, Hr0t, 7T0t, voy 
rot, xat yd cot, and where it stands first, as, rdpa (rot dpa) and 
crdpa, (tot dpa), tourdp, toerdproe, tocyapodv, cotvvy; and this, 
although it obtains in some of these a peculiar sense, arising 
from the contrariety in which the action affirmed in the after- 
proposition stands to that which goes before, as in xaéro,, 
‘although,’ ‘and yet,’ and pévror, ‘however.’ This has 
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been shown in the case of viv roe and of xai yde toe, above 
considered; and, to make the account of zoé in some measure 
complete, it is of course necessary to examine the remaining 
instances of its conjunction with other particles; for, other- 
wise, we cannot be sure of the correctness of its interpretation 
in the cases where it stands alone. 


Odor. 


In oro: the sense of re is retained unchanged. E.g. Il. 1. 
298, yspot pv odtoe 8rwye payjoopar etvexa xovons, ‘for my 
part, I will not then (indeed) fight with my hands for the 
virgin.’ Achilleus, being incensed against Agamemnon on 
account of the virgin Cryseis, declares that he will not yield 
to him in every thing, nor any longer obey him; and then adds 
that, while this is so, affirming the truth of what he has just 
said, he will not fight with his hands on account of the virgin, 
since she has been taken away from him by the Greeks after 
haying been given to him; but that Agamemnon shall not 
take away from him any thing else of all that he has at his 
ship. The former proposition of the two, that declaring that 
he will not yield in every thing nor any longer obey, is 
pointed to by zo¢, and thus recalled and affirmed, and the 
second or added proposition is introduced with the admission 
or allegation of the former, or, as it may here be understood, 
notwithstanding this admission; for the second proposition, 
that Agamemnon shall not take away any thing else that he 
has at his ship, is in some sort opposed to the preceding one 
upon which it follows, that he will not fight for the virgin 
who has been taken from him. To, as indicating the con- 
nection existing between the two propositions, may be 
rendered by ‘then,’ ‘indeed,’ and, having regard to the 
apparent contrariety in which the second stands to the former, 
by ‘yet,’ ‘notwithstanding.’ 00, the former part of odzos, 
has its proper signification of the direct negative ‘not,’ and 
is connected with payyoopvar, having no effect upon the 
meaning of rot. 

Kurip. Heeub. 748, odcoe méyuxa pdveeg Date ph xddov | 
eEcatopiaue ody bddy Povdevdrwy, ‘T am not, then (indeed), a 
diviner so as to find out the tenor of your designs without 
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hearing them.’ Hecuba stands in the presence of Agamem- 
non, hesitating whether she will invoke his compassion. 
Agamemnon, pointing to and recalling this conduct of 
hers by means of ro¢, adds, as following upon this condition 
of things, that he is not a diviner so as to find out her pur- 
poses while she keeps silent about them. To has here the 
sense of ‘then,’ ‘indeed,’ and is unaffected by 03, which has 
its proper meaning, and is connected in sense with zéguxa 
pedvrec. 

Eur. Orest. 262, odtoe pedjow, ‘I will not then (indeed) let 
you go.’ Orestes, in a fit of frenzy, struggles to release 
himself from his sister’s hands. She, referring to his strug- 
gles and to his cries of horror, and recalling them by means 
of roz, adds that, in this condition of things, this being so, 
she will not let him go. But, inasmuch as the action in 
the second proposition is not such as accords with what is 
referred to and recalled by rot, but something to be done 
notwithstanding it, to¢ is better rendered by ‘yet,’ ‘ notwith- 
standing.’ The sense is, that Electra will not let her brother 
go, notwithstanding his cries and struggles. 0d does not 
affect the meaning of rot. 

Eur. Pheen. 452, éxtoye¢: oditoe ro tay) tay dixny &yee, ‘hold; 
in haste, indeed, there is notjustice.’ [ocasta checks Eteocles 
in his impetuous haste, and bids him stay, adding, as conso- 
nant with this demand, to which ro points, and which it 
repeats, that haste is not wont to be just. The command to 
hold and stay his haste, contained in the former proposition, 
being recalled and repeated by tot, the added statement, 
that haste is not wont to be just, is rationally consistent with, 
and follows upon it. 

Eurip. Pheen. 552, seqq., 7 modka poydety mold’ Eyov ev 
Odpaa: | Pobhec; té 0 Zate to mAéov; dvop’ &yee povor: | éxee ta 
7 apxoD fxava tots ye THYpoaw. | OUTOE TA YOR par (Oca xextqYTAL 
Bootot, | ta tév Dedy 0 Eyortes exepedodueda. Tocasta, having 
affirmed that excess of power and wealth are a mere name, 
and that men of moderation are content with what is sufficient 
for them, adds, pointing to and reaffirming this doctrine of 
moderation by means of roé, that, consistently with the 
truth affirmed, mortals do not hold their possessions as their 
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own, but as stewards of the gods: ‘mortals, then, or indeed, 
(this doctrine of moderation being admitted, in that case, 
and consistently with it,) do not hold their possessions as 
their own, but as stewards of the gods.’ Here, again, as in 
the preceding examples, zoé is uninfluenced in its meaning 
by od. (Cf. Aristoph. Equit. 235, 409, 698.) 


Meévroe. 

In pévroe, ‘then,’ ‘indeed,’ ‘however,’ roé retains the 
signification which it had when not conjoined with pév, 
and pév has its usual force of giving emphasis to, and hence 
of sometimes setting in contrast, the word to which it is 
immediately attached. The power of puév, which when 
rendered into English is equivalent to ‘indeed,’ is often 
incapable of being expressed otherwise than by the em- 
phasis given to the term to which it belongs; and hence 
it occurs that pévroe is so commonly to be translated pre- 
cisely as to¢ is when standing alone. The two significations 
of pévro, namely, that of ‘then,’ ‘indeed,’ and that of 
‘however,’ ‘yet however,’ differ only in this, that, in the 
former, co¢ points or refers to, recalls, and so admits, 
assumes, or asserts, the preceding proposition, the following 
statement being added as in accordance with it, or as 
rationally consistent with its admission or assertion ; while, 
in the latter, the reference to and admission of the preced- 
ing proposition being the same, the added statement is made 
notwithstanding the admission or assertion of what goes 
before. Some examples will illustrate what has been here 
said. 

Xen. Cyrop. 1. 6, 6, Nat pa dia, g¢n 6 Koos, péuynuar pév- 
Tot Tavta dxovaas cov, ‘yes, of a truth, said Cyrus, I remem- 
ber, then (indeed), that I heard this from you.’ His father 
asks Cyrus whether he remembers certain precepts given 
him before. Cyrus, referring by to¢ to the statement 
involved in his father’s question, and so admitting it, ‘that 
being so,’ ‘admitting the fact of the precepts having been 
given,’ connects with this admission the declaration that he 
remembers having heard them from his father: ‘I remem- 
ber, indeed, then, having heard this from you.’ Here it is 
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plain that co/ performs its common office, being equivalent 
to ‘then,’ ‘that being so,’ ‘indeed,’ and that éy is attached 
to and gives emphasis to séwyua, having no influence 
upon Toé. 

Xen. Cyrop. i. 4, 20, Adtd¢ (6 Kopos) zp@ro¢ Hretro Tayéwes, 
zat 6 Kva&dons pévtoe egeizero, ‘Cyrus himself foremost 
rapidly led the way, and Cyaxares, on his part (#é) then 
(ro), followed after.’ Here roé refers to, recalls, and alleges 
the previously stated fact of Cyrus leading the way, and 
then is connected with this, as according with and naturally 
attending it, the statement that Cyaxares on his part fol- 
lowed after. Consequently, co¢ performs its usual part, 
while pé» is attached to the term KvaSdpns, and gives to it 
a certain emphasis, whereby Cyaxares is set in contrast 
with Cyrus. Of. Id. ib. §22, zat 6 Kua&dys pévroe egetneto, 
‘and Cyaxares, on his part (wév), this being so (co?), fol- 
lowed after.’ 

Aristoph. Av. 1651, (Hpa.) ra vodos ; tt Aéyeee; (ITee.)od pév- 
tot vn Mia, | Ov ye Févyc yuvacxog: Era. ‘I illegitimate? What 
do you say?’ Peisth. ‘You are, indeed (then), born as 
you are of a foreign woman.’ Here, again, pév in péveoz is 
immediately attached to ov, ‘you indeed,’ ‘you, on your 
part,’ and coé is equivalent to ‘then,’ ‘indeed,’ recalling and 
asserting the statement involved in the previous question, 
while, in accordance with this assertion, is added the decla- 
ration ‘you are, verily, being born of a foreign woman.’ 
Cf. Aristoph. Equit. 167-8, (47j.) . . . (etpatyyobvc). . . Onoeec, 
guid&es, ev xputavetw Rarxdaztc. | (Adddvt.) ea; (diju.) ob pév- 
tot. Dem. ‘You will put commanders in chains, watch 
them, play the wanton in the prytaneum.’ Sausage-seller. 
‘I? Dem. ‘ You, I say,’ ‘you, indeed.’ To¢ does not refer 
to o), to which péy gives emphasis, but to the preceding 
assertion dyaetc, x.t.2., the sense being, ‘you, I say, will 
put the commanders in chains,’ &c. 

But more commonly pévroe has the sense of ‘however,’ 
‘yet however,’ wéyv and roé having each really the same 
sense, in themselves considered, as in the preceding ex- 
amples, and that of ‘however’ arising in the way already 
explained. 
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E.g. Plat. Rep. i. p. 827, a, xadn pév ody poor xal 4 tOy éxt- 
yopioy ropry <doFev etvat, ob pévtoe jrtov epatvero Teme Ay of 
Opdxec Exeprov, ‘to me the procession of the natives seemed 
to be handsome: not, however, less becoming appeared to be 
that conducted by the Thrakes.’ Mention has been made of 
a handsome procession of the natives at the Pireeus, and in 
the member of the sentence introduced by pévroe an ad- 
ditional fact is affirmed, that the procession of the Thrakes 
appeared to the speaker not less handsome. Here pév has 
its usual emphatic sense, and being attached to od, and by 
consequence to 7rtov éyatvero zpérev, serves to put these 
words in contrast, ‘the procession of the Thrakes, on its 
part, appeared not less handsome.’ To? refers to the pre- 
ceding statement of the procession of the natives being 
handsome, and by recalling admits it; so that it is equiva- 
lent to ‘that being so,’ ‘admitting or affirming that,’ and 
might be rendered by ‘then,’ ‘indeed.’ The sentence so 
understood would mean, ‘the procession of the natives too 
appeared to me to be handsome: not less handsome, then 
(indeed), seemed to be that of the Thrakes.’ But, in fact, 
the added assertion, that the procession of the Thrakes was 
not less handsome, while it is made with the admission of 
the preceding representation, as shown by coz, is at the 
same time obviously in some measure at variance with it, 
and to be regarded as true notwithstanding such admis- 
sion. So that from the natural relation of the added to the 
preceding and admitted statement arises the sense of ‘how- 
ever,’ ‘yet,’ the Latin tamen, by which pévroe may be ren- 
dered. ‘Then the meaning of the sentence will be, ‘to me 
the procession of the natives also seemed to be handsome: 
not less handsome, however, appeared to be that conducted 
by the Thrakes.’ 

Plat. Gorg. i. p. 447, A, rovtwy pévroe . . . atzeog Xacpegar 80e, 
év dyopg dvayxdoas Hpac dracpidac, ‘of this, however, Cheere- 
phon here is the cause, in that he compelled me te tarry in 
the market-place.’ Callicles had mentioned that Socrates 
was come too late for a beautiful display made by Gorgias, 
and Socrates, admitting his statement, adds as a reason for 
his being too late, that it was caused by Cheerephon com- 
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pelling him to tarry in the market-place. Here zoé refers to 
and admits as true what was alleged; but there is added, by 
way of explanation, a fact that is affirmed to be true, not 
simply in accordance with the admission, but notwithstand- 
ing it. So that croé may properly be rendered by ‘ however,’ 
‘yet notwithstanding.’ Mev is attached to rodrwy with its 
usual emphatic sense. Cf. Eurip. Med. 790, évradda pévroe 
tovd” dxadddoow Réyov, ‘here, however, I leave this argu- 
ment.’ Id. Hecub. 761. 

Xen. Cyrop. i. 4, 28, évradda pévroe dsicavtes ph xat évédoa 
tee pstfwy dren, éxéayov, ‘thereupon, however, fearing lest 
some greater ambush might lie in the way, they halted.’ 
Here pévroc is equivalent to ‘ however,’ obtaining this sense 
in the way above explained. Méy is attached to évrabda 
with its usual sense, and ro¢ refers to and admits as true the 
preceding fact of the pursuit and slaughter of the enemy, 
the added statement being, in some sort, contrary to such 
admission, and made notwithstanding it. See Id. ib. i. 4, 26, 
i. 6, 8, and §§ 24, 25, ii. 2, 5. Plat. Gorg. p. 458, B, Id. 
Gorg. p. 458, B, tows pévtoe yojy evvocty xat to tay Tapdytur. 
mdha ydp toe mow xat byds ehdetv, éy@ tote mapodat zodda. aze- 
dxEdpqy, ‘may-be, however, we should consider the wishes 
of those present. For, some while since, indeed (then), be- 
fore, in fact, you came, I gave many explanations to those 
who were present.’ 

Katzoe. 

In the compound zaroz, also, the particle cot retains its 
proper signification, namely, that of ‘then,’ ‘indeed,’ show- 
ing that a previous fact is admitted or affirmed, the state- 
ment introduced being consequent upon and in conformity 
with this admission or affirmation; or that of ‘although,’ 
‘yet,’ the admission or affirmation being the same, but what 
is added in the proposition introduced by co¢ being true, not 
as consequent upon and in accordance with that which goes 
before, but notwithstanding it. Kain this compound has 
its proper meaning of addition, and has no influence upon 
that of tof. : 

H.g. Plat. Gorg. p. 452, B, xatroe év taurn tH Ovvdpse doddov 
pev Keg cov larpdv, xz.A., ‘and moreover, then (indeed), 
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with this faculty of persuasion (r@ ze¢#eev) you will have the 
physician as your slave,’ &c. Gorgias had declared the art 
of persuasion to be the greatest good, namely, one by which 
aman is able to persuade by arguments the dicaste in the 
halls of justice, &c., and then adds, that by this faculty one, 
furthermore, has the physician as his slave, and so of the 
teacher. Kat, ‘and,’ ‘moreover,’ shows that there is intro- 
duced something additional or superadded, and ro¢ that the 
additional statement is made upon the admission of what 
precedes, and in accordance with it. Cf. Id. ib. p. 486, a, 
482, B. 

Eurip. Med. 184, seqq., dodow tdd’- dtap goBoc e xetow | 
dgarowvay éudyv. | poydou 0& ydoev tyv0’ éxcddaw. | xatcoe toxddo¢g 
dgpypa deaivrns | dxotavpobrae Opwoty, Bray tec | wodov mpoyépwy 
méhac oppad7, ‘I willdo so; (namely, bring forth my mistress 
Medea from the house, as the chorus has urged me to do ;) 
but I fear if I shall induce her to come forth; yet I will be- 
stow upon you the favor of this effort; and, indeed, she 
casts at her servants, when any one comes near her and 
utters a word, the fierce glances of a lioness that has 
whelps.’ The attendant of the children of Medea, after 
promising to bring forth their mother from the house at the 
instance of the chorus, and expressing the fear that he may 
not succeed, points to and affirms this fear by co/, and 
at the same time adds, as in conformity with the fear ex- 
pressed, that she gives signs of the most angry mood. It 
is plain that, in this example also, rot has the sense of ‘ then’ 
or ‘indeed,’ and that xaé has its common sense of ‘and.’ 

Aristoph. Nub. 1071, seqq., oxédae ydp, & peepdxcov, dv c@ 
swppovery dnavta | dveotey, HOovaYr S Bawy pedhece aroatepetata, 

| zatdwy, yuvacxey, xottdBey, dw, roTwy, xeyyhtapay. | xattoe tt 
aot Civ dSeov rovtwy édy orsondGc, ‘consider, young man, 
all the blessings there are in being wise, and how many 
pleasures you are going to be deprived of, children, wives, 
the xdrrafoc, meat, drink, xyydopdc. And what, then, is it 
worth your while to live, if you be deprived of these things ?” 
After a recital of the things that will be lost with the depri- 
vation of the blessings of wisdom, there is the addition of 
the assertion, implied in the question, that without these 
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things life is of no worth, this assertion being introduced as 
consequent upon the admission of what goes before, and in 
conformity with it. The addition is marked by zaé, and the 
introduction of a proposition as following upon the admis- 
sion or allegation of what goes before is indicated by roé; 
so that xaétoc is equivalent to ‘and then,’ or ‘and indeed,’ 
each member of the compound, if so it. may be called, re- 
taining separately its proper signification. 

Aristoph. Nub. 1079, seqq., poeyos yap Hv toyn¢ ddobc, thd” 
dursoste zpd¢ abcdv, | he obdsy Adtxnxas” ete’ et¢ tov At? éxavevey- 
xetv, | xdxstvog We Frtw@y Epwrd¢ gate xal yuvamdy | xatroe ob 
Ouyzd¢ dy Veod xe pstlov dv ddvao; ‘for if you chance to be 
caught in adultery, you will say, in answer, that you have 
done no wrong; and then lay it to the account of Jove, say- 
ing that he also is too weak for love and women; and, then 
(admitting that, that being so, ro), how could you, mortal as 
you are, have more power than he?’ Both za/ and rot have 
here, very obviously,,the meaning hitherto attributed to 
them. To: refers to and recalls the statement just made, that 
Jupiter was too weak for love and women, and then is 
added, as consequent upon such admission, and in that case 
true, the proposition, conveyed in the shape of a question, 
that a mortal could not have more power against such 
seducers than he, z« being the sign of this addition. 

But, in a majority of the examples in which xaéroe occurs, 
it has the sense of ‘and yet,’ ‘although,’ the difference be- 
tween this meaning and that which zatro has above been 
seen to have, being due, not to any thing in xatroc itself, but 
to the different relation held by the added statement to that 
which precedes, and which zoé points to and admits. Katroe 
has the force of ‘and yet, ‘although,’ where the proposition 
added is not simply adduced as true upon the admission of 
what goes before, but as affirmed notwithstanding this ad- 
mission. And, to give this sense, it is necessary that there 
should be something in the nature of the added proposition 
apparently at least opposed to what precedes. It was seen 
above that péyror obtains the sense of ‘however’ in the 
same way, and that ro itself sometimes has the same varia- 
tion of meaning from the like cause. 


~ 


‘ 
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E.g. Soph. Aj. 550, seqq., d az, pévoco zarpdc¢ ebrvygatepos, | 
ta 0 GM Byotos, xat yévoe’ dv ov xaxog. | xattoe oe xat voy TOUTO 
ve Chhobv sya, | 57 obvex’ oddév tOvd’ exaoddvee xaxdv, ‘O my 
son, may you be more fortunate than your father, but in 
other respects like him, and (then) you will be noble; 
although (and yet) even now I have to envy you this, that 
you are not aware at all of these misfortunes.’ Here, as in 
former examples, xaé marks that a fact is added, his having 
occasion, even then, to envy his child; and coé introduces 
this fact with a previous admission of what goes before, 
namely, the substance of his prayer that he may be more 
fortunate than his father. Thus far the sense of roé is that 
of ‘then,’ ‘admitting this,’ ‘this being so.’ But the added 
declaration, that even now, child as he is, the subject of 
prayer for his future well-being, and the son of an unfortu- 
nate father, he is to be envied on any account, is seemingly 
inconsistent with the condition of things referred to by to. 
Hence, what goes before and is admitted has a qualification 
or limitation in the contrariety of the added fact, which is 
stated as true notwithstanding the admission. This rela- 
tion being expressed in English by ‘although,’ ‘and yet,’ 
xaicoe is rendered by these terms. 

Aristoph. Acharn. 869-70, 24é€@ 0° bxde Aaxedacpoviwy J poe 
doxst* | xatroe O¢dorxa moddd, ‘I will say on behalf of the Lace- 
deemonians what I think; although (and yet) I am greatly 
afraid to do so.’ Here zafro, having in itself the same 
sense as where it is rendered by ‘and then,’ ‘and indeed,’ 
‘and this being so,’ obtains the meaning of ‘and yet,’ 
‘although,’ ‘notwithstanding,’ from the fact that the state- 
ment added, that the person speaking is greatly afraid to 
say what he thinks, is apparently at variance with the 
previous assurance, repeated by ro, that he is going to say 
what he thinks fit. Cf. Id. ib. 465-6, (dex.) dzéoyopac, xatcoe 
tt 0pdow ; 

Hurip. Orest. 75, seqq., zpotgdéypaow yap 0b peatvopoe oédev, 

| &¢ DotBov dvapéepovaa ti» dpaptiay. | xaltoe otévw ye tov Kidv- 
Tapyatpas popoy, ‘for lam not polluted by speaking to you, 
since I lay your sin to the account of Phebus. And yet I 
do lament the fate of Clytemnestra.’ The sorrow ex: 
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pressed for the fate of Clytemnestra by her sister Helen is 
seemingly inconsistent with her acquitting of sin Orestes, 
who had murdered her, which ro! in xatzoe refers to and 
repeats. Consequently, the declaration of acquittal is made 
with the addition of an apparently opposing affirmation ; or, 
the added feeling of sorrow for the murdered person is 
affirmed notwithstanding the admission of the innocence 
of the murderer. And thus xatroe, here again, instead of 
the sense of ‘and then,’ ‘and indeed,’ has that of ‘and yet,’ 
‘although,’ ‘ notwithstanding.’ 

Eurip. Alcest. 288, seqq., . . . 000” égeadpny, | FBy¢ Eyovea 
dap’, ev olg erepxdpqy. | xattor a? 6 baa yh Texodaa zpoddocay, 
‘but I did not spare myself, when I had the blessings of 
youth. And yet your father and your mother abandoned 
you.’ The same thing is seen here, xairor obtaining the 
sense of ‘although,’ ‘and yet,’ from the apparent incon- 
gruity, in the view of Alcestis, of her self-devotion, to 
which cof refers, and the abandonment of Admetus by his 
father and mother. She affirms the fact of her own self- 
devotion under circumstances that made life dear to her, 
and in the face of, or notwithstanding, the fact that his 
father and mother abandoned Admetus under circum- 
stances that should have made life less dear to them. 

Isocr. Panath. c. 17, texpajpcov 0& péytotov: dyvehopevoe yap 
Aaxeducpoviovg thy hyepoviay of auyxewdvvevaartes, TOS Huetepots 
mapédocav. Katroe tivag dy tig xpetas fxavwtépoug Tomouto TOY 
cote mpaydévtwy q TOUS ey abtots Tots xevdvYOLE Tapayevopsyvous ; 
‘although (and yet), whom would one consider more capa- 
ble judges of what was then done than those who witnessed 
the peril?’ Karo, in this example, recalls the preceding 
statement of the transfer of the hegemony to the Athenians, 
asserts it to be true under circumstances seemingly calcu- 
lated to prevent it, and hence is equivalent to ‘and yet,’ 
‘although,’ ‘notwithstanding.’ Cf. Isocr. Panegyr. c. 19. 
After saying that the Spartans had the conduct of affairs 
for scarcely ten years, while the Athenians retained their 
dominion sixty-five years uninterruptedly, the orator adds, 
xaicoe mdyres touae tac role By’ Ecépoes yeyvopsvac Ste mhetatov 
ypovor tovtors apapévovary, by’ dy dv shdyota xoxd Tdayouaut 
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tuyydvewory, ‘although (and yet) all know that the states 
which were subject to the one and to the other, adhere the 
longest time to the party under whom they chance to suf- 
fer the least evils.’ Kairoe recalls and asserts the previous 
statement of the greatly longer duration of the Athenian 
power, with the addition of a fact that stood in opposition 
to such longer duration, and is thus equivalent to ‘and yet,’ 
‘although,’ ‘notwithstanding.’ Cf. Plat. Gorg. p. 512, 
Band ¢. 
” Hroe. 

”Hrot, compounded of 7, ‘ or,’ and: toé, ‘then,’ ‘indeed,’ has 
preserved distinctly the meaning of both elements of the 
compound. Thus, Plat. Gorg. p. 460, a, édvzep pytopexdy ab 
Tiva Tommanc, dvdyun abtov etdévae ta Otxara xat Ta Kdma Hror 7 pd- 
tepdv ye 7 Batepov padorta napa aod, ‘if you make a person a 
rhetorician, he must needs know right and wrong, having 
then (in that case, coz), learned this from you, either before 
or afterwards.’ ”H, ‘or,’ in 7#roe, being followed, as it here 
occurs, by another 7, is translated by ‘either;’ and zoé 
points to, and thus recalls, and admits or affirms, the state- 
ment in the preceding sentence, being equivalent to ‘in 
that case,’ ‘that being so;’ and, having regard to the intro- 
duction of a proposition that follows as true upon the 
admission or allegation of what goes before, to ‘then,’ 
‘indeed.’ In this example, the proposition that goes before 
is, that ‘if you make a person a rhetorician he must needs 
know right and wrong ;’ the statement introduced by co is, 
that ‘he must have learned it from you either before or 
afterwards.’ To, pointing to and admitting the former, 
and at the same time bringing in the latter as following 
upon this admission, corresponds to the English ‘then,’ ‘in- 
deed.’ Cf. Id. ib. p. 474, D, ofov xp@tov ta cWpata ta xara 
obyt Hiroe xaTa THY yostay Aéyecc xaha stvae, Td¢ 6 dv Exactoy ypy- 
atjov 7, Mods Todt, } xata HOovpy teva; ‘for instance, with 
regard to bodies (objects) that are handsome, do you not 
say, then (it being so that your doctrine is true, admitting 
that), that they are beautiful, either according to their use- 
fulness for the thing whereto they are severally adapted for 
use, or according to some pleasure they afford?’ Plat. Rep. 
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p. 330, B, xaé adcdc, ijroe bxd tig tod yHows dodevetac, } xal Do- 
mep 709 éyyutépw dy tay éxet, paddy te xadoog abrd. 


Heap. 

*Hzap, composed of 7, coc, and dp, differs from froe only 
in having the addition of ép with its proper meaning of 
adaptedness or conformity of the matter which it intro- 
duces to what precedes, answering to the English ‘ accord- 
ingly,’ ‘so,’ ‘as is fitting.’ E.g. Eurip. Hippol. 1025, seqq., 
viv 0 boxov coe LZijva xai zédov yHovds | duvvpe tOv ody pearow 
dada yduwy, | yyd’ dv delijoa, w7 0 dv Sworay hapetv- | 7rd p 
Ghotuny dzieyc, dvevvpoc, ‘and now I swear to you by Zeus, 
and by the soil of the land, that I never touched your 
spouse, nor would have even wished, nor had the disposi- 
tion, to doit. Or (else, 7,) then (co/, in case I did,) so (dp, 
as is fitting,) may I perish inglorious, without a name.’ 


* Aro. ¢ 


*Hzo, sometimes also written iro, is made up of the 
affirmative particle 7, ‘surely,’ ‘indeed,’ and coé, the latter 
retaining its usual meaning; so that the compound is 
equivalent in English to ‘surely then,’ ‘surely indeed ;’ that 
is, to a subjective affirmation of the proposition introduced 
by the compound, due to 7, and an objective (demonstrative) 
pointing to, and admission or affirmation, made by tor, of 
an antecedent statement, upon the admission or affirmation 
of which follows what is brought in by jjro. E.g. IL. i. 68, 
jtoe 67’ we etna xaz’ dp’ eCero, ‘he then (upon that) sat down.’ 
Il. ix. 697, G22 Froe xetvov prev édoouer, Il. i. 140, ddd’ Froe pev 
TavTa petagpacopeca xat abcec, ‘but,’ says Agamemnon, after 
he has made certain threats against Achilleus of what he 
will do, ‘ surely (7) then (cot, what I have said being so), we 
will speak of this again.’ 

In the compounds in which roé is conjoined with another 
particle, itself occupying the first place, ro¢ retains its proper 
meaning quite as distinctly as in the compounds already 
examined. Such compounds may be here mentioned, as 
they afford additional instances in illustration of the use 
and signification of rot. 
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Totvoy. 


Toivvy occurs frequently with the sense of ‘then,’ ‘accord- 
ingly then.’ Thus, Xen. Cyrop. i. 1, 2, zdoag totvuy tabrac 
tac dyéhag edoxodpsy bpdy padhov 2dehovaac metdeadae Tot vopssd- 
aw 7 tobe dyodmoug tots dpyovat, ‘accordingly, then, we 
thought that we saw all these flocks more willing to obey 
their shepherds than men their rulers.’ The writer, having 
reference to the difficulty of governing men, has stated that 
he considers those who have the care of oxen or horses, and 
shepherds generally, to belong to the class of rulers; and then 
adds, that he thinks he has seen that flocks are more obedient 
to their shepherds than men to their rulers. This second 
statement, introduced by roy, is made upon the admission 
of the previous proposition, is in accordance with it, and 
depends upon it, rationally at least. It is asserted that 
shepherds and herdsmen are of the class of rulers; and, 
assuming this to be true, it affords a ground for the additional 
and accordant statement, that the writer thinks he has seen 
flocks more obedient to their shepherds than men to their 
rulers. This relation between the two propositions is 
expressed by ro‘, and may be rendered in English by ‘then,’ 
‘accordingly then.’ That rofvuy is suited to denote this rela- 
tion may be seen from the signification of its elements, 
assuming toé to have the sense which has been above 
attributed to it. For co¢ points to, recalls, and admits or 
reaffirms the preceding proposition, and introduces a state- 
ment that is rationally dependent upon, or, at least, is in 
conformity with, such admission or affirmation, being equi- 
valent to ‘then,’ ‘accordingly then.’ And the enclitic vi», 
the same, of course, with the adverb of time vd», but with a 
peculiar application, just as quum, ‘when,’ ‘since,’ is a 
varied application of quum, ‘when,’ referring to time, has 
its ordinary force, although not always capable of being 
separately rendered in English. It answers to the English 
enclitic ‘now,’ which is in fact the same word, as is also the 
Latin nunc, and to ‘then,’ ‘accordingly then,’ and is a sign 
by which a speaker or writer, before passing to a new pro- 
position, or in concluding a narrative or statement, gives 
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notice that what is now stated is in accordance with the 
facts recited, and a conclusion from them. Thus, Herod. vi. 
1, Apcatayépn¢ wsv vv? Iwviny drootyoac, oitw teheuta, * Arista- 
goras now, after having caused Ionia to revolt, thus came to 
his end.’ Herodotus, having narrated the events belonging 
to the revolt of Ionia caused by Aristagoras, and his death, 
ends the story, before entering upon other events, by the 
words above cited, ‘ Aristagoras, now (then, accordingly), 
thus died,’ a statement which is in accordance with, and 
a conclusion from, all that went before. Herod. vi. 22, 
Milyrog pév vor Mekjctwy 2oxpwro, ‘Miletus, now (then), was 
emptied of Milesians.’ The fact here stated is in just con- 
formity with the previously narrated occurrences, and a 
conclusion from them. Cf. Id. vi. 84, init. The enclitic 
viv may be said, then, to express a rational conclusion from 
previous facts or statements, including the idea of the con- 
formity of what is immediately affirmed with what goes 
before. It marks a bringing up to the present moment of 
the speaker’s narration the sum of what has been said, by 
employing an expression that is in conformity with the pre- 
ceding statements, and, as it were, includes them. Allowing 
to wy, In its connection with tof in rotyuyv, the force here 
assigned to it, it would show that the statement which it 
introduces is fairly in accordance with what was before 
affirmed, and rationally following upon it. Thus, in the 
example under consideration, this particle, taken by itself, 
would show that the observation concerning the readier 
obedience of flocks to their shepherds than of men to their 
rulers, was in just accordance with, and rationally concluded 
from, the previous doctrine that shepherds and flocks had 
the same relation as rulers and men. The discourse being, 
at this point, about the difficulty of governing men, the 
writer proposes to illustrate this by contrasting the obedi- 
ence of flocks with the want of obedience on the part of 
men. But first he assumes that herdsmen and shepherds 
belong to the category of rulers, else there would be no 
analogy; and then says that, accordingly, in conformity 
with this view, and following upon it, he sees flocks more 
obedient to their shepherds than men to theirrulers. Tofvuv, 
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taken together, would therefore show that the previous 
statement is assumed to be true, and that the proposition 
introduced by it is in accordance with this assumption, and 
a rational conclusion from it. This relation would be ex- 
pressed. in English by ‘accordingly then,’ which is the 
meaning of rocvvy, although it may sometimes be sufficiently 
expressed, perhaps, by ‘then,’ or ‘ therefore.’ 

Xen. Cyrop. i. 1, 2, xa? rote xapmote totvuv, tots yeyvopevotc 
8 adt@v, dda tobe vopéas ypqad-a obtu¢ Snw¢ dy abrot Bobswyrae, 
‘accordingly, then, they suffer their shepherds to use the 
profits also that arise from them in whatever way they 
choose.’ The writer, having alleged the willing subjection 
of herds and flocks to their herdsmen and shepherds, adds, 
pointing to and assuming this to be true (ro2), that accord- 
ingly then (rotvyy), they suffer their keepers to use the profits 
that arise from them in whatever way they choose. 

Id. ib., "Eze rotvuy oddeuiay ndzote ayélyy jodbpsda ovotacay 
éxt tov vouéa, ‘accordingly, then, we have never yet at any 
time seen a flock in rebellion against its shepherd.’ Here, 
again, the previous statement of the willing subjection of 
flocks to their shepherds, and of their consequently allowing 
them to use the profits arising from them as they choose, 
is assumed to be true, and then is added, as consequent 
upon this admission, and in accordance with it, the fact that 
flocks are never seen in rebellion against their shepherds. 
Cf. Xen. Cyrop.i. 1, 5, 1.8, 16, i. 6, 35, v. 3, 28; Isoer. Nicocles, 
p. 34, Id. Paneg. p. 77, ed. Tauchn. 


Tapa = (cot + dpa). 

Tépa is made up of roé and dpa, its component elements 
retaining each its proper sense, and the whole being like the 
English ‘so then.’ Toé refers to, and admits or assumes a fore- 
going statement, upon which follows another in accordance 
with and consequent upon it, being equivalent to the English 
‘then,’ ‘accordingly then.’ ”Aoa marks that which it intro- 
duces as fitted or adapted to what goes before, in exact con- 
formity with it, and is equivalent to ‘as is fitting,’ ‘just so,’ 
‘accordingly.’ H.g, Aristoph. Av. 1446, Adyorot cépa xai mte- 
pourra; ‘So, then, are they, in fact, winged with words?’ 
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Here roé refers to the promise that Peisthetserus had made to 
excite (lend wings to) Sykophantes with words, and to his 
allegation that the young men in the lounging-places, as 
the barber-shops, are excited by words, and admits what 
goes before. ~doa shows that the question asked is in just 
accordance with this admission. 

Aristoph. Ran. 252, dewd rdpa meccbpecda, ‘we shall then 
accordingly suffer terribly.’ Toi here refers to the im- 
mediately preceding recital, and by pointing to it recalls 
and admits it, and introduces a statement that is conse- 
quent upon this; dea shows that this added statement is 
in just accordance with what goes before. Some prefer 
to write cada in this place. 

Tép, which occurs Il. i. 8, tig td agde Gedy Epede Evvénuxe 
pdyeodor, may belong here; but some prefer to write 7 do 
for ré and do, 

Torydp. 

Toedp, ‘accordingly then,’ retains the proper sense of its 
elements rot and ydp, this latter, however, presenting rather 
the simpler notion of just accordance or conformity belong- 
ing to dpa, ‘just so,’ ‘as is fitting,’ than that of ground or 
reason, ‘for,’ which 7dép usually has. E.g. Il. i. 74, seqq., 
& -Ayhed, xéheat ps, Act the, podyoasdat | paw °Anoddwvog 
&xarnfehécao dvaxtos: | tovap érwy épéw, ‘you bid me speak 
of the wrath of Apollo. Accordingly then I will speak.’ Toé 
here refers to and assumes the previous command of Aga- 
memnon, and introduces as a sequence the compliance of 
Nestor; 7¢do shows that the act of compliance follows in 
accordance with the antecedent order, and, allowing for 
the force of 7é in ydp, with the assent of the speaker. Od. i. 
174-9, xat poe todr’ dyopevaoy etitvpoy, dyp’ eb edd. |. . . TOt- 
yap eyo toe (aoe) cabta pad’ drpexéws dyopevow. Telemachus 
makes inquiries of Mentes (Athene) how he came, and 
about other points suggested by the circumstances, and 
Mentes answers, ‘accordingly then I will tell you of these 
things very accurately.’ Add Od. i. 214, and Il. x. 418, 
toyap eye toe (aoe) tata pak atpexéws xacaietu, the latter 
referred to in Crusius’ Lex, Hom. 
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Toeydptot. 

Torydptoe has the sense of ‘accordingly then, indeed,’ 
‘therefore then, indeed;’ e.g. Aristoph. Ach. 641-3 (cited 
by Hartung ii. p. 854), radra nomaas nodhdv dyad@y aitttog 
bpiy yeyévatas, | xat tobe Onpoug ev taic moheaw OstEac, Wc Onuox- 
pacobyrat. | torrdptoe viv éx t@v nolewy tov yopov byiv andyov- 
te¢ | #€ove, “by so doing he has been the cause to you of 
many blessings, and by showing how the commonalties in 
the states are governed by the demos. Accordingly then, 
indeed, they will now come and bring the tribute to you.’ 
The former part of the compound rocdp has precisely the 
same force as in the preceding examples; and ro at the 
end seems to be added by way of repeating merely what is 
expressed by todo: so that the whole word is equivalent 
to ‘accordingly then—then, or indeed,’ that is, co super- 
added is to ro¢vdo what tovrde is to the preceding sentence. 
Otherwise, the second ro¢ may be considered as lending an 
additional emphasis to the admission or affirmation already 
made by the first rot, just as the second quis in quisquis, the 
second quam in quamquam, the second wt in utut. Thus re- 
garded, it would be very suitably: rendered by ‘indeed.’ 
Herod. iii. 8, rorydotor, @ pijtep, éneay era yévwpae dvinp, Atybr- 
Tov ta pev dvw xdtw Vyow. Cassandane has complained that, 
though she has borne to him such beautiful children, she 
is neglected by her husband Cyrus, who honors his Egyp- 
tian wife instead; and, upon hearing this complaint, Cam- 
byses says, ‘therefore then,’ or ‘for this reason then, when- 
ever I become a man, I will turn Egypt upside down.’ The 
sense of toydpto is the same here as in the preceding 
example, except that while roé admits the foregoing state- 
ment, and introduces what is consequent upon it, ydo con- 
tains rather its usual sense of ‘for;’ so that, in conjunction 
with ro/, it may be properly rendered by ‘therefore then.’ 
Plat. Gorg. p. 494, D, de dronog «2, db Lexparec, xat artEyvOs 
Onpnyopos. wx. cordorot, & Kaddzhecc, H@dov pdv zat Top- 
yoy xat eérdy§a xat atoybrecdae exotyoa, ab 08 od pen exmharis 
obdé pn atoyvvd7s, ‘How unreasonable you are, Socrates, 
and an outright demagogue! Socr. Accordingly then, Cal- 
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licles, I confounded Polus and Gorgias, and made them 
ashamed; but you will not be confounded, nor even 
ashamed.’ 

Toryapovy. 

Toeyapody may be rendered by ‘wherefore,’ or by ‘accord- 
ingly then,’ or ‘therefore :’ e.g. Xen. Memor. iii. 5, 11-12, 
0? On xai Aéyovtae mold) dceverxstv tHv xa? Savtode dvWpdrur. 

. Toryapouv mod@y pév petavactdsswy ev “Ejdde yeyovudy, 
Ocgpevay év tH Savt@v, ‘accordingly therefore,’ or ‘where- 
fore then, though there were many changes of abode in 
Hellas, they remained in their own country.’ Here roé and 
yéo have each the same sense as in toed, above considered, 
and might properly be rendered by ‘ accordingly then ;’ and 
ody shows more distinctly that the proposition introduced 
by tocyapody is to be regarded as a rational conclusion from 
what precedes. Xen. Anab. i. 9, 18, dda pry et tic yé te 
ait@ mpoatasdyre xahd¢ bxrynpetyoeer, obdevt mdrote dydpcotov 
etace tHY mpodvptav. Toryapody xpdteotoe On Smnoétae mavto¢ 
Zpyov Kuow é@éydnoav yévecdae, ‘and, indeed, if any one 
served him well, when he gave a commission to do any 
thing, he never allowed any man’s zeal in his service to go 
unrequited. Accordingly then, for this reason, Cyrus is 
said to have had the best agents in every work.’ 


IV.—OF THE ACCUSATIVE CASE. 


1. a. The accusative case is frequently employed in Homer, 
much more rarely in the later poets, and seldom in prose, 
to mark the object reached by motion, and, accordingly, 
attends verbs having this for their substantive idea. E.g. 
Hom. Od. iii. 162, of pév dxoorpédarres &Bav véag dpyreliooas, 
‘they went to the ships;’ Il. i. 3817, wtaon 0 odpavoy txer, 
‘the odor went to heaven;’ Soph.(Hd. Tyr. 35, dorv Kadpstov 
poddy, ‘having come to the city of Cadmus;’ Asch, Prom. 
703, yi» mpd 7H ehabvopor, ‘I am driven from land to land;’ 
Eur. Med. 7, Mjdea xbpyous is exheva’’ Iwixtac, Medea sailed 
to the towers of the land of Iolcos;’ Herod. ix. 26, jpéag 
fxvéetat, ‘it reaches to us.’ (See Kiihner § 545.) 

Although the above statement of the meaning of the accu- 
sative case, when thus used, may be accepted as practically 
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convenient, and in a general way true, yet it may be ques- 
tioned whether it be strictly accurate; whether this accusa- 
tive be simply the object reached by motion, or may not 
here also, as in so many other examples in which it occurs 
after actions and motions, especially where prepositions 
intervene, be more properly regarded as the measure of the 
extent to which the motion reaches, or the sign of the object 
to which it is to be limited. Thus, it may be doubted 
whether the phrase derv Kadyetov poddov means ‘having 
come to the city of the Cadmeians,’ or ‘having come .. . 
as far as the city of the Cadmeians,’ or, lastly, ‘having come 
... as regards the city of the Cadmeians.’ The first-named 
view, that the accusative denotes the object reached by mo- 
tion, has the advantage, for practice at least, of being more 
simple; and, admitting it, the idea of the measure of the 
extent to which motion reaches, and that of the object to 
which the motion is to be limited, so immediately spring 
from it, or are so obviously equivalent to it, that it is diffi- 
eult to set it aside. For, supposing the accusative to mark 
the object reached by motion, it follows of course that it 
will give the measure of the motion; and the denoting the 
object to which the motion is to be limited is but another 
way of measuring its extent. Yet, if it should be found 
that the prevalent sense of the accusative case is to mark 
the limit up to which an action or state is to be taken as 
reaching, it may seem not unreasonable to assign to it this 
force in those instances also in which it seems to express 
directly the object reached. On this supposition, the office 
of the accusative, when an action or motion is named, will 
be to connect an object with the action or motion by mark- 
ing it as that with regard to which it is affirmed; so that 
the action or motion shall be understood as limited to this 
one among all possible objects. 

In prose, and commonly in poetry also, the accusative 
which occurs with verbs of motion is attended by preposi- 
tions, which mark the relative direction of the motion, as 
by ec, ext, zapd, pds, xatd, &e. And then the accusative is 
plainly used in the sense of ‘as to,’ ‘as regards,’ that is, 
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points out the object to which the motion into, upon, &e. is 
to be limited. 

b. The accusative is employed with verbs expressing ac- 
tion, that is, with what are called transitive verbs, such as 
xtetve, ‘I kill,’ zatw, ‘I strike,’ to mark the direct object, or 
that actually reached or immediately affected by the action; 
as, tatw tov zatda, ‘I strike the boy.” 

In such instances, as in the use of the accusative with 
verbs of motion, it is convenient for practice to consider the 
accusative as denoting the object actually reached, and so 
immediately affected, by the action. And yet it may be 
observed that, even here, the proper office of the accusative 
is so very closely related to that in which it gives the extent 
of the verb’s action, or the limit to which it is to be under- 
stood as confined, that it can hardly be distinguished from 
it. When it is said, zatw cov zutda, ‘I strike the boy,’ the 
action of striking contained in zafw has zatda for its imme- 
diate object; but the true sense may be, ‘I strike... as 
far as the boy is concerned,’ that is, my striking is to be 
understood as having only this extent, or as being limited 
to this object, embracing no other; and, if so, the accusa- 
tive is introduced to give the measure or extent of the verb’s 
action, by marking the object to which it is confined, or as 
to which it is affirmed. Should this view be admitted, it 
will be much easier to explain the use of the accusative with 
many verbs, mostly intransitive, which, from their received 
meaning, would seem to require a dative case, or the aid of 
a preposition. 

To this use of the accusative with active or transitive 
‘verbs belong a number of cases in which the verb is\at- 
tended by two accusatives; but, as it will be convenient to 
notice these separately, they may be passed over for the 
present. 

2. a. The accusative of nouns representing various de- 
nominations of weight and measure, and of general expres- 
sions of weight and measure, is used to mark the extent or 
amount of an action or motion. E.g. Herod. i. 31, cradtoug 
68 mévte xal teooapdxovta draxopiaartes dxtxovto é¢ td [podv, 
‘having gone forty-five stadia (that is, as far as, up to the 
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amount of, forty-five stadia), they arrived at the temple;’ 
Id. vi. 119, dxéyecv déxa xat Ogxoatous aradtouc, ‘to be distant two 
hundred and ten stadia,’ that is, ‘to the amount of two 
hundred and ten stadia;’ Id. iii. 89, rd 0 BaBuddveov tahavroy 
Odvarae EdBotdas §Rdopayxovea pyéac, ‘the Babylonian talent is 
worth seventy Eubeic mine,’ that is, ‘has worth or value 
to the amount of seventy Eubeic mine.’ (For examples, 
see Kuhn. § 556.) 

Here belong a number of general expressions of quantity, 
very commonly called adverbial; as, zo’, ‘much,’ zodd, 
‘much,’ ‘often,’ ca zoddd, ‘for the most part,’ preva, ‘ greatly,’ 
6ityov, ‘a little,’ pexpov, ‘a little,’ écov, ‘equally,’ toaovrto, ‘so 
much,’ Sov, ‘as,’ &e. (See Kiihn. A. Gr. § 556, Anm. 2.) 
And to this list may properly be added such expressions as 
tdyoc, ‘quickly,’ that is, ‘as far as quickness goes,’ xpdroc, 
‘powerfully,’ that is, ‘as far as strength goes.’ (See Kihn. 
A. Gr. § 549, Anm. 2, 3.) 

b. The accusative of the various denominations of time, 
and of general expressions of time, as, vuxta, juépav, poet. 
jpap, yoovov, &c., used in the same way to denote the amount 
of time occupied by an action or event, and rendered in 
English by ‘during,’ ‘for,’ or by the term itself without a 
preposition, is to be explained as the accusative of measure. 
H.g. Od. x. 142, fa tor’ éxBdvte¢ dvo 7c’ jpara xat dbo voxtac | 
xstued'a, ‘then, having there disembarked, we lay two days 
and two nights,’ or, ‘ for, during, two days and two nights;’ 
Herod. vi. 127, 7) 0& 208apec jxpale todtoy tov yodvov, ‘Sybaris 
flourished during this time,’ or, ‘for this space of time;’ 
Xen. Anab. iv. 5, 24, xarahapPdvee ci» Jvyaréoa cod xwpdoyov 
ewdrqy jpéoay yeyapypévyy, ‘married nine days,’ properly, 
‘up to, as much as, the ninth day.’ (For examples see 
Kiihn. A. Gr. § 555.) Here belong, probably, several ex- 
pressions called adverbial, as, évyZuap, ‘for nine days,’ 
mavtipap, ‘for every day,’ &c. 

c. Most nearly akin to this sense of the accusative, although 
less obviously expressing measure or amount, is the case in 
which it attends upon verbs of motion to mark the object 
which the motion embraces, to which alone it is to be 
understood as applying, where it is sometimes said to denote 
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the way over which the motion passes. Thus with zepdy, 
‘to pass,’ fore, ‘to creep,’ ‘to go,’ Patvecv, ‘to go,’ zopebeadaz, 
‘to go on a journey,’ ‘to march,’ &c. EH.g. Od. iii. 71, zodev ) 
TAH’ Sypa xédevda;\‘ whence sail ye on the watery patbaTT 
(that is, ‘on the sea?’) properly, ‘whence sail ye .. . as 
regards, as far as concerns, the watery paths?’ It is indi- 
cated, by the introduction of the noun in the accusative case, 
that the sailing is to be understood, not as embracing any 
object indifferently, but as being restricted to the sea; for, 
as the action of sailing may have regard to other objects, as 
the air, rivers, &c., it is required that it shall be expressed 
distinctly to which one of such possible objects it is to be 
confined. And to express this restriction to some one ob- 
ject the accusative is fitted by virtue of its office of marking 
the measure or proper limits of an action. When the geni- 
tive was under consideration, it was shown how, in the 
phrase ziveev Bdwp, ‘to drink water,’ the accusative is used 
to denote the particular object to which the act of drinking 
is to be understood as referred, as distinguished from other 
proper objects of drinking, by showing that it is to this ob- 
ject that it is limited, that it extends to this and to no other. 
It is precisely so with the accusative 5ypa xéevda, in the 
above example, standing after ziet’; for it shows that the 
act of sailing is not to be taken as affirmed absolutely, but 
only in a limited sense, namely, as having regard to the sea. 
So Od. i. 330, x2tuaxa 0 bdyhnv xaceBjoaro, ‘he descended by 
the lofty stairway ;’ that is, his descending is to be taken in 
a limited sense, and as having regard only to ‘the lofty 
stairway,’ or as being affirmed in this extent only, and not 
generally. In like manner, Eurip. Med. 1067, dav etyz yap 
On thypoveatdryy odov, ‘but—for I will go then the most 
wretched road ;’ that is, the going of which Medea speaks 
is to be regarded as affirmed in the precise extent denoted 
by the noun in the accusative case, and not absolutely. 
And, again, Herod. vi. 119, cpéretae tpepactac ddod<, ‘it 
directs its course three different ways,’ that is, the directing 
its course is to be understood as having a definite limit as 
to the objects which it embraces, as being affirmed only in 
regard to three different ways. Add Xen. Cyrop. i. 6, 43, 
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dye (ocpacidy) } otevdg @ Tharetag bdoud<, ‘to lead an army 
either by narrow or by wide roads;’ that is, the leading an 
army is restricted in its application to the definite objects 
introduced by the accusative, ‘as far as concerns narrow or 
wide roads.’ And Demosth. Phil. i. p. 49, 54, drwy zat 
gépwv core rAgovtac tiy Oddarcay, ‘plundering and carrying 
captive those who sail upon the sea.’ (For examples, see 
Kiihn. A. Gr. § 554.) 

In such cases, therefore, the accusative introduced to 
mark the extent in which the action or motion is affirmed, 
differs from the common accusative of measure in the fact 
of its expressing the extent of the action or motion, not in 
any denomination of measure, noting how far it goes, but 
by showing what object among many possible ones it 
reaches or embraces. Thus, when it is said, zoey zAet? 
dypa xéhevda, ‘whence sail ye on the watery ways?’ the 
accusative dSypa xélevda does not show how far the sailing 
goes, as measured by days or leagues, but that it is limited 
in its application to a definite object named by the ac- 
cusative, that it embraces, or is to be understood of, only 
a particular one among several appropriate objects, namely, 
‘the watery paths,’ or ‘the sea.’ On the other hand, when 
it is said, éAevae mevtyxovta oradéoue, ‘he sailed fifty stadia,’ 
the accusative mevty7xovta otadtovg shows the extent of the 
sailing, how far it reaches, as expressed in a denomination 
of measure. In both cases equally, however, the accusa- 
tive is one of measure or extent, the only essential differ- 
ence being found in the way in which the action or motion 
is measured or limited as to its extent. In the one case, 
regard is had to its extent as determined by some denomi- 
nation of measure; in the other, to its extent as determined 
by its reaching to or embracing only one or more of several 
suitable objects. 

Here belong a number of Se DEeEEL On commonly called 
adverbial, as, ty taytornp (sc. qo as quickly as possible,’ 
properly, aie the quickest way,’ (c7p_ Rees, “first,” ‘ais 

early as possible,’ properly, ‘by the first way,’ oe evdstay, 
‘straightway,’ properly, ‘by the direct road,’ waxpdy, ‘a Iong 
way,’ dddyy xat dddnyv, ‘first one way and then another,’ 
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‘this way and that,’ dry», ‘over against,’ ‘right opposite ;’ 
and so, dyreinv, ‘against,’ dyréov, ‘against,’ zdyotov, ‘near,’ 
adtddcov, ‘straightway,’ properly, ‘by the selfsame way.’ 
(See Kiihn. Ausf. Gr. § 554, Anm. 2.) 

d. In the same way is to be explained the accusative 
which, in poetry, occurs even with verbs that do not express 
motion, as, xtoPat, otiva, hoda, Idooev, xaditev. E.g. 
Hurip. Or. 1243, or7? af pv budy cévd’ dpakjpy tptBov, af 0’ 
ddov otyov, *stand some of you in this chariot-way, others 
of you in another pathway.’ (See Kihn. Ausf. Gr. § 554, 
Anm. 3.) The accusative here shows that the substantive 
idea contained in the verb is to be understood as set forth 
with a regard to a certain way, and as confined to this; so 
that the ‘standing’ is described as limited in its character 
or condition by the term ‘chariot-way,’ or is a ‘standing’ 
that regards or is confined to a ‘ chariot-way.’ 

e. Of the same nature with the accusative of measure or 
extent, above considered, is this case as seen in the exam- 
ples, occurring chiefly in poetic language, in which, with 
certain verbs, among which is dorpdztezy, ‘to flash,’ a noun 
of corresponding sense is added to show the character of 
the action by marking the object to which it is to be 
restricted. E.g. isch. Prom. 364, 2€ dupdrwy 0 jotpance 
yopywxdy aégiac, ‘and from his eyes sent forth flashes of 
terrible light,’ the accusative yopywxoyv a¢iag marking that 
the flashes sent forth (jactpante) are to be taken as hav- 
ing for their measure, that is, for the object with regard 
to which they are to be considered, and hence for the 
expression of their fearful character, the terrible light of 
the gorgon’s face. Eurip. Phen. 233, & ddyrovea xétpa 
mupos dexdpugov aéhacs, ‘O rock that shinest with forked 
blaze of fire!’ Here the accusative dexopugoyv aédac shows 
in what extent’ the term Adyovaa is to be taken, and thereby 
describes its character, so that it shall be understood to be 
a shining that is limited to the peculiar appearance of a 
double-pointed or forked flame. (For these and other 
examples, see Kiihn. Ausf. Gr. §548, 1 and 2.) 

Here belongs also the case in which, after verbs signify- 
ing ‘to look’ or ‘have an aspect,’ as dgoxew, the accusa- 
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tive is added to define the manner or character of the 
verb’s action by restricting it to a particular object, and 
thus denoting with what compass of meaning it is to be 
taken. E.g. Od. xix. 446, ot¢ zip dgdalpotor dedopxdc, ‘a 
boar looking fire with his eyes,’ that is, looking fiercely, as 
if his eyes were on fire. Here the accusative might seem, 
at first view, to be the direct object of the verb’s substantive 
idea of looking, just as in English we say ‘to look fire.’ 
But, upon examining it more narrowly, it will be seen that 
the sense of dépxex is ‘to have a look,’ ‘to have a certain 
aspect,’ and that the accusative is added to describe in 
what extent this is to be taken; so that, when it is said 
of the boar that he has a certain look or aspect with his 
eyes, this sense is confined by the addition of the accusa- 
tive ze to the precise extent of this term. And by thus 
limiting an expression to the compass of a particular term, 
not allowing it to be taken absolutely, but within the 
boundary marked by it, the accusative does in fact give the 
characteristic property of such expression. By indicating 
that its meaning is to be accepted only in terms of a par- 
ticular object, it excludes every other possible acceptation, 
and assigns to it a special and definite character. To have 
a look, for example, that is limited in the extent of its 
meaning by the term fire, so that it shall embrace this idea 
to the exclusion of all others, is to have a look distinguished 
from other looks by the character of fire. Just as in the 
phrase zveey Bdwp, ‘to drink water,’ the act of drinking is 
distinguished from other acts of drinking by being confined 
to Bdwp, ‘water.’ So in the expression Prérev ”Aogy, ‘to 
look Ares,’ ‘to have the aspect of Ares,’ the accusative 
”Aony, by confining the look or aspect to the precise com- 
pass marked by the term ‘Ares,’ does in effect give to it a 
peculiar character; and this may be expressed in English 
by saying ‘to have the look or aspect of Ares.’ (For other 
examples, including adjectives also, and for the accusative 
used in the same way with verbs of ‘weeping,’ see Kiihn. 
Ausf. Gr. §548, 3 and 4.) 

3.a. The accusative case is used, although comparatively 
seldom, to mark the period of time to which an action or 
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event is referred. E.g. Herod. ii. 2, cy Goyy dxaywde agla: 


aiyacs, ‘that at the fit time they should bring goats to them,’ 
Here the accusative has, properly speaking, the sense of ‘as 
regards’ in English, that is, denotes the object with regard 
to which exclusively a proposition is to be taken. Thus, in 
the example cited, the proposition, when stated absolutely, 
is that king Psammetichus gave orders ‘that they should 
bring goats to (for) them,’ dzoyeéew agiac aiyag; the accusa- 
tive 77 Woy» is added to show that this proposition is to be 
understood as being restricted to, as having exclusive re- 
gard to, ‘the fit time;’ so that the order to bring goats to 
the infants was not given absolutely, but with exclusive 
regard to a specified time. And this is, in fact, the same 
thing as to restrict the proposition within definite limits, or 
to mark its extent; and the accusative case, so employed, 
appears in its common office as heretofore exhibited. Aris- 
toph. Acharn. 23, dwptav|jxortec, ‘having arrived too late;’ 
that is, the arrival is spoken of ‘with a regard to a time 
inopportune,’ or is to be understood as having this limi- 
tation. 

In the same way may be explained some expressions of 
time called adverbial, as, ro tédoc, ‘at length,’ ‘finally,’ ‘in 
the end,’ that is, ‘as regards the end;’ 10 tedevtatov, ‘at 
last,’ properly, ‘as regards what is last;’ xapov, ‘oppor- 
tunely,’ that is, ‘as regards a fitting occasion.’ 

In such expressions of the time to which an event is re- 
ferred, it is more usual to add a preposition, as 2pd¢ jjuépay, 
ad lucem, ‘towards day,’ eto éozépay, ‘against evening.’ But 
the accusative, even then, has the sense of ‘as regards.’ And 
it may be repeated, with respect to this sense of ‘as re- 
gards,’ so commonly borne by the accusative case, that it is 
but a more general way of expressing within what limits a 
statement is to be understood, or of assigning its measure 
or extent. 

b. To this class of the significations of the accusative 
case, namely, that.1n which it has the meaning of ‘as 
regards,’ and marks in a more general way the limitation 
with which a statement is made or an action is set forth, 
belong the examples in which verbs, mostly intransitive, 
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are attended by the accusative of nouns of the same or of a 
like signification. E.g. Il. ix. 74, 5¢ xev dotoryy | Bovdny Bov- 
Aebon, ‘whoever shall give (counsel) the best counsel ;’ Eurip. 
Med. 607, dods tupdyvove dvoatovg dowpéern, ‘imprecating im- 
pious curses upon the king;’ Id. ib. 1041, ré zpoayeddre tov 
ravbaratoy yédwy; ‘why do you laugh your last laugh of 
all?’ And so, occasionally, after adjectives: e.g. Plat. Rep. 
vi. p. 490, D, xaxobe mdaav xoxiav, ‘wicked with every wicked- 
ness.’ (See Kiihn. Ausf. Gr. § 547, a, and Anm. 1.) 

Here, as above suggested, the accusative has the sense 
of ‘as regards,’ and limits the substantive idea of the verb 
by marking the extent in which it is to be taken. Thus, 
in the first example cited, the action of ‘counselling’ con- 
tained in Povdgvon is restricted by the accusative doioryy 
Bovdyy to a particular case, ‘whoever shall give counsel... 
ag regards, as far as goes, the best counsel.’ This is more 
manifest if the verb Poudevev be taken in its proper intransi- 
tive sense of ‘to be an adviser or counsellor.’ - In the 
second example likewise, dowuérvy signifying ‘making 
prayers or imprecations,’ the accusative dod¢ dvoatovg shows 
in what restricted sense this is to be here understood, 
‘making prayers,’ not in any possible sense or extent, but 
‘as regards,’ ‘as far as go, impious prayers or imprecations;’ 
and the accusative tupdyyoue, again, adds another limitation, 
namely, by indicating the person with respect to whom the 
whole statement is made, that is, to whom it is to be limited; 
‘making impious imprecations . . . as regards the king.’ 
The other examples require the same interpretation. And 
it may be observed that this interpretation receives confir- 
mation from the examples in which such accusative cases 
as ovdév, ‘not at all,’ radra, ‘so,’ ‘thus,’ r2, ‘somewhat,’ r¢; 
‘what?’ &¢. accompany verbs which otherwise have the 
accusative of nouns of the same or of a like sense. E.g. 
Herod. iii. 83, tadra pév ec tobe otxytoveg 6 KapBbonc eepdve, 
‘Cambyses committed these acts of madness against the 
members of his own family ;’ properly, ‘as regards these 
things, thus far, Cambyses acted the madman towards (as 
regards) the members of his own family.’ (For the exam- 
ples, see Kiihn. Ausf. Gr. § 547, Anm. 3.) 
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The explanation is the same where the idea contained in 
the noun in the accusative case, and that expressed by the 
verb upon which it follows, are not the same, but only 
kindred, or generally corresponding in sense. E.g. Thue. i. 
126, ’ Ohupexta vevexnxore, ‘as he had been victor in the Olympic 
games ;’ that is, ‘as he had been victor . . . as regards, as 
far as concerns, the Olympic games;’ Id. vii. 66, ta péyv 
vevixgxace vavpmaytac, ‘you have conquered in some sea-fights.’ 
(For the examples, see Kiihn. Ausf. Gr. § 547, 2.) 

To this place, more appropriately perhaps, belong examples 
such as those already considered under the accusative de- 
noting the extent of meaning to be attributed to an action. 
(See above, 2, e.) 

c. The accusative is used also with verbs of action or 
motion to express the object for which, or with a view to 
which, it is performed: e.g. Il. x. 195, 8a0¢ xexdyato Bovryy, 
‘as many as were called to the council,’ or, ‘with a view 
to the council,’ that is, ‘for consultation ;’ Herod. vi. 85, 
Aaxedacpovroe Ocmatipiov avvayayovtes, ‘the Lacedsemonians 
having brought them together before the tribunal of justice.’ 
(See Kiihn. § 549.) In fact, however, the accusative, in such 
examples, has the sense of ‘as regards,’ ‘so far as is con- 
cerned,’ or limits the action of the verb to the object marked 
by the noun in the accusative case. Thus, in the first 
example cited above, the phrase dooe xexdjaro, ‘as many as 
were summoned,’ is restricted in its sense, by the addition 
of fovdqy, to a defined extent or specific application, so that 
the summoning shall be understood to have regard only to 
acouncil. The notion of the object had in view, so far as 
involved in the use of the accusative case, is derived from 
the circumstances in which it is employed, just as where the 
prepositions perd, ef, &e. are introduced, (see Kiihn. Ausf. 
Gr. ib. Anm. 1,) and just as the manner or character of an 
action, when expressed by the accusative, as above explained, 
is due to the proper relations between the noun introduced 
by it and the action of the verb. When itis said, dexaary prov") 
6 ovrec, ‘having brought them together. . . as regards, 
or with regard to, a tribunal of justice,’ the idea that the 
bringing persons together is with a view to trial before a 
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tribunal, is to be gathered only from the obvious relations 
of the parties brought together, and the proper office of a 
tribunal of justice. They being persons deemed guilty of 
offence against the laws, and the office of a tribunal of 
justice being to judge criminals, the bringing them together 
. with a regard to a tribunal of justice at once conveys 
the idea that they are brought together for trial before a 
tribunal of justice. 
d. Besides the instances already mentioned, the accusative 
/occurs in a number of cases without a verb or adjective 
upon which it might be said to depend, and where it is said 
to be used adverbially. Thus, ydow éupy, oy, ‘for my sake,’ 
‘for your sake,’ that is, ‘as regards,’ or ‘with a regard to,’ 
and hence, as just seen, ‘with a view to my, to your, grati- 
fication ;’, dwpedv, ‘as a gratuity,’ ‘for nothing,’ that is, 
) ‘regarded as a gratuity ;’ dwrévqy, ‘for nothing,’ ‘ regarded 
| as a gift;’ mpotxa, ‘for nothing ;’ pdryy, ‘in vain; rovo, 
| tabra, ‘therefore,’ that is, ‘as regards this ;’ c¢; ‘why? that 
\ is, ‘as regards what?’ 6, ‘wherefore,’ that is, ‘as regards 
\ which.’ 
In the same way the accusative is employed in other 
phrases, such as to¥roy tov rpdroy, ‘in this manner,’ that is, 
‘as regards this manner,’ dix, ‘like,’ ‘in the way or 
manner of,’ that is, ‘as regards the way or manner of.’ (See 
Passow’s Lex. s. v. d¢xm, and Kiihn. Ausf. Gr. § 549, Anm. 2 
and 3.) 
~~ Of the same nature essentially is the accusative in such 
expressions as edeoc, ‘in width,’ that is, ‘as regards width,’ 
‘as far as width goes;’ doc, ‘in height,’ wévedoc, ‘in size,’ 
Bddoc, ‘in depth,’ pixoc, ‘in length,’ zA%Voc, <M number,’ 
dpe pov, ‘in number,’ yévoc, ‘in family,’ drove, ‘in name,’ 
pepos, Sin turn,’ zpdgacw, ‘for a pretext,’ cd 0’ ddydée, ‘and 
in truth,’ yy@pqy eyejv, ‘in my opinion,’ that is, ‘as regards 
my opinion.’ Add rodvarriov, tdvartia, ‘on the contrary,’ 
tddda, ‘for the rest,’ dueorsoov and dugdtepa, ‘ both ways,’ 
tolto wey . . . tovUTO Os, ‘in the first place . . . in the second 
place.’ (See Kiihn. Ausf. Gr. § 557, Anm. 3 and 4.) 
e. The accusative is used in the same sense with a number 
of verbs, mostly intransitive, where, at the first view, and 
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from the mode of rendering these verbs in English, this case 
seems to mark the direct object, or else to occupy the place of 
the dative case. Thus, with verbs signifying ‘to help,’ ‘to 
profit,’ dgerstv, dveadvar, dvivacdae; ‘to harm,’ Bidrrev; ‘to 
wrong,’ adexstv; ‘to insult,’ ‘to act insolently,’ 53oc¢ev, (fol- 
lowed also by eé¢ and the accusative;) ‘to hurt,’ dupatvesdaz, 
,wfdoda ; ‘to reverence,’ ‘to be reverential,’ edaeBetv; ‘to be 
irreverent,’ doefetv; ‘to lie in wait for,’ Asya; ‘to punish,’ 
‘to take revenge,’ ‘to avenge one’s self,’ teuwpetadac, seldom 
tepwpety; ¢to attend or wait upon,’ Jepaevey; ‘to attend asa 
body-guard,’ dopugopety; ‘to be a guardian,’ éxcpomeden; 
‘to flatter,’ xodaxevev ; ‘to wheedle,’ Jurede, and Suze; ‘to 
do obeisance,’ zpooxvvety; ‘to persuade,’ zeiPecv; ‘to answer,’ 
dpetfecba. E.g. Il. i. 394-5, etzore 07 te y | Exec dynoas xpadiny 
Ads qe xat oyw, ‘if at any time now you have profited the 
heart of Jove either by word or deed;’ that is, ‘if you have 
been of profit . . . as regards the heart of Jove;’ Aisch. 
Prom. 945, dazte tov xparovyr dst, ‘flatter whoever is in 
power,’ that is, ‘be a flatterer . . . as regards him that is 
successively in power;’ Thuc. i. 182, Ihetorapyov... 
éxetporevev (6 Mavoariac), ‘ Pausanias was guardian of Pleis- 
tarchus ;’ Plat. Rep. i. p. 834, D, dgedety ev tobe gthoug (doxeZ) 
4 Oxacoabyy, Bidxtew dé cobs 2yIpodc, ‘justice seems to benefit 
one’s friends, but to injure one’s foes,’ that is, ‘to be of 
service . .. as regards one’s friends, but to do hurt... 
as regards one’s foes.’ (For the list of verbs, and for the 
examples, see Kiihn. Ausf. Gr. § 550.) 

Although, in such cases, it is not possible, looking at aa 
signification of most of these verbs from our point of view, 
and using our mode of expressing their meaning, to say 
beforehand that they should be followed by the accusative 
rather than the dative, so that much must be left to practice, 
and to an attentive observation of the actual use of the 
Greek authors, yet it is not difficult, if we carefully consider 
the proper meaning of the verbs, to see how the accusative, 
when employed, is to be interpreted. With regard to a 
number of these verbs, it is plain that they express a mere 
state or character, as, dyeletv, ‘to be of service,’ ddmeiy, ‘to 
be a wrong-doer;’ and the same is probably true of them 
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{si Taking the verbs in this sense, the accusative naturally 


attends them to mark the object with regard to which the 
state or character expressed by the substantive idea of the 
verb is affirmed, that is, to which it is to be understood as 
limited; and so is widely different from the dative, which, 
however, might possibly have attended these verbs consis- 
tently with its own proper sense. 

Some of these verbs actually have the dative case: thus, 
ageletv, which in Attic prose has regularly the accusative, in 
the older Attic prose is occasionally used with the dative. 
But even in poetry the dative occurs with it but rarely: e.g. 
AXsch. Pers. 839, rote Pavodar xhodro¢ obdév Wyehet; Hur. Orest. 
655, tobe yihoug ev tots xaxots yon Tors yYthocow wyeleiv. And so 
Badate tet, in Alsch. Hum. 658; also dupatverdac, AwBdadat, 
dopvgopety, and, in later writers, zpooxuvety. *AasBety and 
dduxety have also sé¢, zpd¢, and zepé with the accusative ; and 
bBptlew has e¢¢ and zpo¢ with the accusative: e.g. Plat. 
Symp. p. 174, °Ounpog pev yap xvdvvevee od povov deagdetoae, 
dda xai BBotoa sig tabtyy thy mapocutav. (See Kiihn. § 550, 
Anm. 1.) 

It may be added that the dative case, when used with 
these verbs, has its proper sense of the final object of the 
state or character expressed by them, whereas the accusative 
defines the limits within which it is affirmed. And, again, 
that the accusative with the prepositions eéc, &c. occurring 
with these verbs, is to be interpreted according to the sense 
above attributed to it, and which it has elsewhere with these 


\. same prepositions, and with so many other verbs. 
~ f. The same interpretation is to be given to the accusa- 


tive case occurring with verbs which signify ‘to say or do 
good or evil,’ as, evepyertety, xaxoupyety, xaxororety, eddoyety, xax0- 
hoystv, eb, xad@<, xaxde Opdy, déyeev, etretv, and dzayopsbeev, ‘to 
forbid.’ H.g. Soph. Aj. 1154, ddoure, uy 00d tobe tedryxdta¢ 
xox@s, ‘do not maltreat the dead,’ that is, ‘do not. treat ill 
. as regards the dead,’ ‘as far as concerns the dead;’ 
Xen. Cyr. i. 6, 29, Ma. . . py xaxoupyotnte cove gihouc, ‘that 
you might not do evil to your friends,’ that is, ‘that you 
might not be evil-doers . . . as regards your friends.’ (For 
the list of verbs, and for the examples, see Kiihn. § 561.) 
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' g. The accusative case has the same office of marking the 
object ‘as regards,’ ‘as to,’ which an action or state is 
affirmed, that is, the limits within which it is to be under- 
stood, when it is employed with verbs signifying ‘ to stay,’ 
pesvecv, ‘to await,’ ‘to abide,’ zepcudvev, ‘to be stout-hearted,’ 
‘to be of good courage,’ ‘ to be confident,’ Jappetv, ‘to flee,’ 
‘to be an exile,’ gevyey, ‘to run away,’ ‘ to escape,’ dogedyev, 
dzodcdpdoxey, ‘to be a runaway,’ dpazetevecr. E.g. Demosth. 
Phil. i. p. 50, extr., of 08 t@v zpdypatwy xacpot ob pévovae thy 
jystépay Boaduz7za, ‘the fit junctures in affairs do not wait 
for our tardiness ;’ Id. Ol. ii. (al. iii.) p. 30, 7, odce Didemzog 
20d ppee tovtovs, oUF obt0e Dikexrov, ‘neither was Philip confi- 
dent of these, nor were these confident of Philip,’ that is, ‘as 
regards these,’ ‘as regards Philip;’ Eurip. Med. 561, zévyra 
gebyee Tas tee xxodwy gthoc, ‘every friend flies a poor man,’ 
that is, ‘flies out of the way ... as regards a poor man.’ 
(For the list of verbs, and for the examples, see Kiihn. A. 
Gr. § 551, 3, and Anm. 3.) 

hk. In the same sense the accusative is used with verbs 
signifying ‘to escape notice,’ Aavididvev, ‘to conceal,’ ‘to be 
concealed,’ xouzrey, xpiatecdaz, xevdev: e.g. Plat. Rep. il. p. 
365, D, sobs odte havidvewy ote Pedaacdae Juvatoy, ‘it is not 
possible either to escape the notice of the gods, or to force 
them,’ that is, ‘to escape notice . . . as regards the gods.’ 
And so when zpuzrexv has two accusatives; xpdarem td te, 

‘to hide a thing from a person,’ that is, ‘to hide a thing 
. .. as regards a person;’ where t¢ also may probably be 
used in the sense of ‘as to,’ ‘as regards,’ and the meaning 
be, ‘to make concealment .. . as regards a thing .. . so 
far as a person is concerned.’ The construction of the accu- 
sative with Javddvev is still more evident, taking it in its 
proper sense of ‘ to be in a state of 277,’ understood objec- 
tively, ‘to be forgotten,’ and so ‘to escape observation.’ 
(For the list of verbs, and for the examples, see Ktihn. A. 
Gr. § 551, 4.) 

i. So also the accusative is used with the verbs gvdvey, 
‘to anticipate,’ ‘to be beforehand ;’ Jeizev, ‘to leave,’ 
éncheizerr, ‘to fail: e.g. Herod. vi. 115, zepémAwov Zovvov 
Boviopevoe gdivae toe “Adqvatoug dxexdpsvoe 2¢ 70 datv, ‘wishing 
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to be beforehand with the Athenians in reaching the city,’ 
that is, ‘to be beforehand . . . as regards the Athenians.” 
(See Kiihn. § 551, 5.) 

k. The accusative has the same meaning when used with 
verbs signifying ‘to take away,’ ‘to deprive,’ as, dgapstadaz, 
arepety, &e.; ‘to put on or off,’ évdvecv, dugesrydvae ; ‘to teach,’ 
dcddoxew. (See Kiihn. § 551, 6, and below, under the double 
accusative.) 

i. So likewise with de, oportet, ‘it behooves,’ and yp7, 
necesse est, ‘it is required,’ the accusative, when used, has the 
sense of ‘as regards.’ Jez, in prose, is used with the dative 
also; but in connection with the infinitive this construction 
is rare. Xp7 with the dative is rather poetical: e.g. Soph. 
Antig. 736, dw yap 7 pot yon ye tod doyev yovoc; ‘is it 
requisite for another than me to rule this land?’ (See Kuhn. 
. Gr. § 551, 6, Anm. 5.) 

. In poetry, verbs of motion, as, Paver, ‘to 8°,  atoaen) 
an rush,’ zepdv, ‘to go beyond,’ zAezv, ‘to sail,’ péezecv, ‘to 
creep,’ oevdev, ‘to hasten,’ and others, are sometimes at- 
tended by the accusative to mark the object with regard to 
which definitely the motion is affirmed, or, which is mate- 
rially the same thing, the limit within which a statement is 
to be taken. H.g. Soph. Antig. 1198, cbyy xarappéree cov 
edtvyovvta, ‘fortune weighs down him that is fortunate,’ 
that is, ‘fortune weighs down (inclines the scale against) 

. as regards him that is fortunate ;’ Eurip. Phen. 1427, 
mpofac 0& x@dov decor, ‘advancing the right limb,’ that is, 
‘advancing . . . so far as regards the right limb;’ Eurip. 
Iph. Taur. 398, éievoag vdiov dyna, ‘you sailed with a ship’s 
conveyance,’ that is, ‘you sailed . . . as far as goes a ship’s 
conveyance ;’ the accusative vdéov dynua showing that the act 
of sailing is to be limited in its sense, that it extends only 
to a particular means of conveyance, or embraces no other 
kind of conveyance, but is confined to this; Thue. vi. 39, 
xoxad omevdeev, ‘to hasten on evils,’ that is, ‘to hasten on 

. as regards evils;’ the accusative xaxd showing that the 
hastening on, which might be otherwise understood of other 
things, or taken absolutely, is to be restricted to this par- 
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ticular. Herod. i. 206, zadoae oxeddwv ta oneddee. (See 
Kiihn. A. Gr. § 552, 7, and above, 2, c. p. 110.) 

n. In the same way, verbs which signify ‘to make a noise,’ 
as xootety, xoorakeCev, &c., have in poetry, and more rarely 
in prose, an accusative added to denote the object to which 
the noise is to be referred, and with regard to which exclu- 
sively it is affirmed. E.g. Il. xi. 160, trzoe xefy’ dyea xpord- 
kfov dva xroképmoco yeguoac, ‘the horses rattled with empty 
chariots throughout the lines of battle ;’ properly, ‘the horses 
made a rattling noise . . . as regards the empty chariots,’ 
or ‘so far as were concerned the empty chariots.’ The 
phrase foe xporddefov, ‘the horses made a rattling noise,’ is 
restricted in its application by the addition of the accusative 
xetv’ Oyea, ‘ empty chariots,’ to definite objects, so that it is no 
longer declared absolutely that the horses made a rattling 
noise, but that they made a rattling noise only so far as 
empty chariots were concerned. And by thus:referring the 
noise to a definite set of objects, and by restricting the affir- 
mation of it to these, the accusative case does in fact qualify 
or describe it as having a specific character or origin, as 
being a rattling noise that belongs to or is made by empty 
chariots. In effect, the accusative here performs an office 
similar to that of the genitive, but without usurping its 
place, since it does it in a different way. With the above 
example compare I]. xv. 453, and Herod. vi. 58, Aé8yra xpo- 
téovaz, ‘they beat, make a noise with, a kettle,’ that is, they 
make a rattling noise, to be understood, not absolutely, but 
as having regard exclusively to a kettle, and as being deter- 
mined in its character by being limited to it; ‘they make a 
rattling noise . . . as far as a kettle goes.’ (For the exam- 
ples, see Kiihn. § 552, 7.) 

o. The accusative has the same sense of ‘as regards’ when 
used with such verbs as yopeve, ‘to dance,’ éMooey, ‘to 
whirl in the dance,’ to mark the person in whose honor the 
dance is performed, as in solemn religious services. H.g. 
Pind. Isthm. i. 8, DozPov yopebex, ‘to perform choric dances 
in honor of Phosbaey Properly, ‘to dance or perform a 
choric dance . . . with regard to Phebus,’ Phoebus being 
the object with regard to whom the action is affirmed, that 
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is, the accusative @ozfov having the effect of limiting the 
term yopevew to this precise extent. But to dance in a reli- 
gious service with an exclusive regard to the divinity Phebus 
‘can mean nothing else than to dance in honor of Phebus. 
Eurip. Iph. in Aul. 1480, éXoaer’ dygi vadv, dpyi Bwpov 
”Apteuy, ‘dance around the temple, around the altar, in 
honor of Artemis,’ that is, ‘with a view to Artemis,’ the 
accusative ”Aptepuv, ‘with regard to Artemis,’ denoting that 
the action of édsaer’ is to be taken as having regard to her 
alone. (For the examples, see Kiihn. A. Gr, § 552, 8.) 
‘a 'p. Again, the accusative is used in the sense of ‘as regards,’ 
‘or ‘with regard to,’ with the verbs which signify ‘to swear,’ 
_- a8, dvvuye, inarking the object by which a person swears. 
a Hug. I. xiv. 271, dpogoy ddatov Stud Fdwp, ‘swear by the 
inviolable water of Styx,’ properly, ‘swear . . . witha regard 
to, in view of, the inviolable water of Styx.’ The accusative 
shows that the act of swearing is to be restricted in its 
application to the definite object Sruyo¢ bdwp, so as to have 
this alone in view. And so the accusative after wd, ob pd, 
vai pd, vy. Hg. Il. i. 284, vae wa rode oxizzpor, ‘yes, by this 
sceptre,’ that is, ‘with regard to, in view of, this sceptre ;’ 
Il. i. 86, 00 pa yap ’Arodhwva, ‘no, by Apollo,’ that is, ‘with 
regard to Apollo,’ ‘in view of Apollo.’ Cf. Xen. Cyr. i. 3, 
6. (For the examples, see Kithn. Ausf. Gr. § 552, 9.) 

q. The accusative has the same sense of ‘as to,’ ‘as regards,’ 
when used with verbs expressing various emotions, to mark 
the objects with regard to which these emotions are felt; as, 
gopstava, detiou, ‘to fear,’ alayivecda, ‘to be ashamed,’ 
aidsiadu, ‘to reverence,’ ‘to stand in awe,’ ddyety, ‘to grieve,’ 
dydeadu, dyvadat, ‘to be vexed,’ dvayspatvecv, ‘to be pain- 
fully affected,’ yatoey, ‘to rejoice,’ 7dsadae, ‘to be pleased,’ 
yqveiv, ‘to be glad,’ ‘to be delighted,’ ddufex, rapPetv, ‘to 
be alarmed,’ éxrdjztecda, xatandjtrecdae, ‘to be astounded,’ 
‘to be terrified,’ ofxrecpeiv, édestv, ‘to pity,’ dhoguosata, ‘to 
bewail.’ E.g. Od. ix. 130, decaarreg dheP pov, ‘ fearing destruc- 
tion,’ that is, ‘having fear . . . as regards destruction Oak 
ix. 269, dd” atdeto, yépeote, Feods, ‘reverence the gods,’ that 
is, ‘be reverential, stand in awe . . . as regards the gods ;’ 
Eurip. Hippol. 1355, cobs yap edoeBets Beot Sviaxoveac od 
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yaipove:, ‘for the gods rejoice not at the death of the pious,’ 
that is, ‘the gods rejoice not... as regards the pious, 
when they die ;’ Xen. Rep. Lae. ii. 11, a2detodae codg doyorras, 
‘to respect their rulers,’ that is, ‘to be respectful . .. as 
regards their rulers.’ Here, manifestly, the accusative case 
sets a limit to the extent of the feeling expressed by the 
verb, by marking a particular object with regard to which 
exclusively it is to be understood as entertained. (For the 
list of verbs, and for the examples, see Kiihn. § 553, 10.) 

And so with respect to the accusative case employed 
with verbs that express actions by which grief is mani- 
fested ; as, xdxreaBaz, ‘to cut one’s self,’ céAeoduz, ‘to pluck 
the beard,’ cuzreadac, ‘to beat one’s self.’ E.g. Eurip. Troad. 
628, xoxteatar vexpov, ‘to lament the dead,’ properly, ‘to cut 
one’s self . . . with regard toa dead body;’ Herod. ii. 132, 
tincectar tov Bedv, ‘to bewail the god;’ properly, ‘to beat 
one’s self . . . with regard to the god.’ (See Kihn. 
§ 553, 10.) 

The genitive case also occurs with verbs that express the 
emotions, as has been seen under that case; but, although 
rendered in English in the same way with the accusative, it 
is not to be confounded in sense with that case. The 
accusative marks the limit within which the emotion is to 
be considered as felt, by naming the object to which it 
extends, and to which it is to be confined; the genitive 
denotes the object with respect to which specifically it is 
affirmed, and by which it is characterized. The result is 
materially the same, the way by which it is reached is_/ 
different. 

r. Again, the accusative occurs with many neuter and 
passive verbs, besides those mentioned, and with a number 
of adjectives, to denote the object to which the action, state, 
or quality contained in these is to be considered as limited 
in its extent, being, here also, equivalent to the English ‘as 
to,’ ‘as regards,’ ‘so far as is concerned,’ and therefore, 
properly speaking, an accusative of measure. Thus: 

a. With verbs: e.g. Od. i. 208-9, atvas yap xevahyy te xal 
bppara xahd forxac | xetvw, ‘for in your head and handsome 
eyes you are exceedingly like him,’ that is, ‘you are exceed- 
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ingly like him... as regards, so far as are concerned, 
your head and handsome eyes,’ the resemblance being 
asserted with the limitation indicated by the. accusative 
xeoadiy and dpypata. Soph. Aj. 934, xehawdzay Jupov égu- 
Botte xodbchac dvi, ‘the much-enduring man insults me with 
his dark wrath,’ that is, ‘is insolent . . . as regards, so far as 
goes, his dark wrath ;’ Herod. ii. 111, cov d2 Baodéa 2éyover 
. xapovta toe dgdalpobs tuphwdqvae, ‘they say that the 
king, being afflicted in his eyes, became blind,’ that is, ‘being 
afflicted . . . as regards, so far as are concerned, his eyes;’ 
Xen. Memor. i. 6, 6, ded 70 ddyety tobe zOdac, ‘on account of my 
having pain in my feet,’ that is, ‘on account of my having pain 
... as regards my feet,’ ‘so far as my feet are concerned.’ 
B. With adjectives, such as xaddc, xaxdc, dyads, aogos, 
&e. E.g. Il. v. 801, Tudet¢ coe puxpog &qyv dépac, ada payntyc, 
‘Tydeus, indeed, was small in person,’ that is, ‘ was. small 
. as regards his person, so far as his person was con- 


Pi. cerned ;’{Aisch. Pers. 27, dewot _pdyyy, ‘terrible in battle,’ 
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that is, ‘terrible... as regards battle;’ Herod. iii. 4, 
Dduyg xat yropny fxavog xat ta Toképua ddxepoc, ‘Phanes was 
both capable in mind and brave in matters of war,’ that is, 
‘capable . . . as regards his mind, and brave .. . as re- 
gards matters of war.’ (See Kiihn. § 557.) 

Sometimes, besides the accusative introduced to limit the 
extent in which their meaning is to be taken, as just 
explained, such verbs and adjectives have a preposition 
also, as etc, mpdc, xard. E.g. Il. iii. 158, atvde ddavdrjor Vexe 
etc Ora gorxac, ‘thou art wonderfully like the immortal god- 
desses in countenance ;’ Plat. Apol. p. 85, A, of dcagépovres 
’Adyvatwy etc dpetyy, ‘those of the Athenians who excel in vir- 
tue ;’ Eurip. Orest. 539-40, paxdococ zégux dyno | ziiy etc Yuya- 
tépac, ‘1 am a happy man, except as regards my daughters;’ 
Plat. Gorg. p. 474, D, ta cdpaca ca xakd obyt roe xara thy 
ypstay Aéyeee xada stvar, mpd 6 dy Exactov yoyorpov 7, Zpd<¢ TOTO, 
7) xatd Hoovyy teva; ‘or do you not, indeed, say of beautiful 
bodies, that they are beautiful with regard to their useful- 
ness, with reference to whatever each is useful for, or with 
regard to some pleasure?’ Herod. i. 124, xara pav yap 
THY TovToVD zpodupiny tédvyxac, td 08 xara Veobs te xat ome 
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meotec, so far as regards this man’s devotion, you are dead; 
but so far as the gods and I are concerned, you survive.’ 
So ddupety. zaod twa, ‘to be disheartened with regard to a 
person.’ (See Kiihn. Ausf. Gr. § 557, Anm. 1.) In such 
examples, however, the accusative retains its sense of ‘as 
regards,’ ‘as to,’ and the office of the preposition alone 
demands explanation. 

s. To this variety of the significations of the accusative 
case belong, further, a number of adverbial expressions, as 
they are called, besides some already mentioned ; as, dxpy#v, 
‘presently,’ ‘on the instant,’ properly, ‘as regards the very 
point of time;’ doy7y, ‘at first,’ ‘at all,’ ‘at the beginning,’ 
that is, ‘as regards the beginning;’ rédo¢, 7d rédoc, ‘ finally,’ 
‘at last,’ properly, ‘as regards the end;’ 7d redevrazoy, ‘at 
last,’ that is, ‘as regards what is final;’ zpdcepoy, ‘before,’ 
that is, ‘as regards a preceding thing ;’ ré zp@roy, ‘at first,’ 
that is, ‘as regards that which is first ;’ 7d zpéy, ‘formerly,’ 
that is, ‘as regards what is before ;’ ré adcixa, ‘immediately,’ 
‘on the instant,’ dlico, that is, ‘as regards what is referred 
to the selfsame point,’ adcixa being a neuter accusative 
plural of adzcxo¢, composed of adc, ‘same,’ and the adjective 
ending «xd¢, and hence meaning ‘what has the property 
of selfsameness;’ tardy, ‘at the present time,’ that is, ‘as 
regards what is now;’ tdpyatov, ‘originally,’ properly, ‘as 
regards what belongs to the beginning;’ xapov, ‘oppor- 
tunely,’ that is, ‘as regards a fit moment;’ 70 zatatov, 
‘anciently,’ that is, ‘as regards what was long ago;’ 7d 
docxov, ‘for the rest,’ ‘for the future,’ that is, ‘as regards 
what is left or remaining,’ quod reliquum est ; Satepov, ‘ after- 
wards,’ that is, ‘as regards what is subsequent or later,’ 
being formed from 6z0 in the sense of what is ‘too late,’ 
viz.: 5(z)-a-repov. (See Kiihn. Ausf. Gr. 555, Anm. 2.) 

t. It may be here added, that in the example cited from 
Od. i. 274, seqq., pryatipas pév ext opéetepa axtdvacdar dvwyoe 

| pazéoa 0’, et of upd egopparar yapécodac, | Ad (rw é¢ peyapov 
marpos péya dvvapévoco, ‘bid the suitors disperse to their 
homes; and, for your mother, if her mind inclines her to 
wed, let her go back to the house of her mighty father,’ the 
accusative pytéoa may, with greater probability, be con- 
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sidered as used in the sense of ‘as regards,’ ‘as to,’ so that 
the meaning shall be, ‘as regards your mother,’ ‘as for 
your mother.’ Yet there is some plausibility, at least, in 
the explanation which makes pyzépa to follow the construc- 
tion of pryascipac by a sort of attraction. (See Kiihn. Ausf, 
Gr. § 566.) 

DOUBLE ACCUSATIVE, 

4, With a number of verbs there occur two accusatives, 
the one of the person, and the other of the thing or in- 
animate object; e.g. getav perddny gedety ceva, ‘to love a 
person with a great love.’ In very many instances of this 
construction, the verb, either transitive or intransitive, is 
attended by a personal object with regard to whom the 
action or quality contained in the verb is affirmed, and by 
a noun representing the same or a like substantive idea 
with that of the verb; as in the example just cited. And 
it will be found, upon examination, that the accusative cases 
which attend upon these verbs require the same explana- 
tion that has been given above of accusatives occurring 
singly with verbs. They might, therefore, be left to the 
careful attention of the student, as being capable of ex- 
planation by the application of the doctrine of the accusative 
case already established. But, both for practical purposes, 
and because, the double use of the accusative with verbs 
always occupying a separate place in the grammars, the in- 
vestigation of this case might seem to be incomplete if it 
were omitted, it may be proper to speak of it, even at the 
hazard of repetition. 

a. A number of verbs, besides the accusative case of the 
personal object, are attended by the accusative case of a 
noun having the same substantive idea with the verbs 
themselves. H.g. Od. xv. 245-6, dy de xfoe gelet Zeus t’ atyto- 
yoo xai’ Andddwy | mavtoiny gedotyta, ‘whom both Zeus wegis- 
bearer and Apollo love in their hearts with all manner of 
love;’ that is, ‘as regards whom Zeus egisbearer and 
Apollo are friendly or loving with all manner of love;’ 
Seki as regards, as far as goes, all manner of love. 
Soph. Electr. 1034, togodeou fyJoc syIatpw os, with auch 
a hatred do I hate thee;’ that is, ‘as regards thee I have 
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hatred... as far as goes so great a hatred.’ Herod. 
lili. 88, yduoug te rode mpwroug eyduce . . . 6 dapetog Kbpov pdv 
Ovo Suyatéoac, Atosady te xat’ Aotvatdyyy, ‘Darius contracted 
(married) the first (noblest) marriages, namely, with two 
daughters of Cyrus, Atossa and Artustone.’ Here, if yapety 
be regarded as followed by the accusative of the direct 
| object, so that the construction shall be éydpee robs mpdbtovg 

ydpous, ‘he married the first marriages,’ then the accusative 
dvo buyacépas will have the same construction. It may be 
doubted, however, if yayety have this active sense. It may 
rather mean ‘to be in the state of a ydéyo¢ or husband,’ and 
then the accusative yduwoug which is added will have the 
sense of ‘as regards,’ and the accusative of the person will 
be interpreted in the same way. So that the true meaning 
will be ‘Darius was or became a husband . . . as regards 
the noblest marriages (wives)... namely, as regards Atossa 
and Artustone.’ Herod. ili. 154, wurdyv AwBdrae LOByy dr7- 
xeotov, ‘he inflicted upon himself the most incurable hurt.’ 
Here the accusative of the person has the sense of ‘as 
regards,’ that is, names the object to which the statement 
dwPdérae wry is to be confined; and the accusative AwPyy 
has essentially the same construction, showing in what 
extent the action of Awfdta is to be taken, ‘as far as goes 
the most incurable hurt or outrage.’ Thue. vill. 75, d@pxocay 
Tous atpatemtas TOUS peytatous Spxouc, ‘they bound the soldiérs 
with the most solemn oaths;’ properly, ‘as regards the 
soldiers . . . they bound with oaths ... as fur as go the 
most solemn oaths.’ Here, of both accusatives the proper 
meaning is to mark the exact extent in which the sense of 
wpxocay is to be taken; and, consequently, they are to be 
considered as being really accusatives of measure, the one 
showing that the oaths amounted to the most solemn oaths, 
and the other that they reached to or embraced the sol- 
diers, not any persons indifferently. 

The construction is the same where the verb is attended 
by the accusative case of a noun having a kindred substan- 
tive idea, and by another accusative showing the person to 
whom the statement made by the verb and kindred noun is 
to be confined. H.g. Soph. Aj. 1107, ca céwy’ Eq xohag’ 
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éxetvoug, ‘punish them with your proud words,’ that is, ‘as 
regards them... inflict punishment... so far as go 
your proud words;’ Id. Trach. 51-8, déozowa Aydvepa modha 
pov a? ey | xaretdov H0y mavddxpur’ ddvppara | tH» “Hpdxhecov 
Zodov yowpéryv, ‘O my mistress Deaneira, oftentimes al- 
ready have I beheld you bewailing the absence of Herakles 
with lamentations full of tears ;’ properly, ‘oftentimes have 
I beheld you . . . as regards the absence of Herakles . . . 
bewailing . . . as far as go lamentations full of tears.’ (See 
-Kibn. Ausf. Gr. § 558, a, and b.) 

The explanation is the same where, instead of an accusa- 
tive of the thing, a pronoun attends the verb: e.g. Xen. 

rop. i. 8, 10, rada abd oa cov Sdzay, ‘in all other par- 
ticulars™ “Winitating Sacas;’ that is, ‘imitating Sacas... 
as far as all other particulars were concerned.’ The verb 
pupstadoe signifying properly ‘to be a pzyo¢c or mimic,’ the 
accusative Sdxav is added to show that, in this instance, the 
being a pzyo¢ is to be understood only with regard to Sacas; 
and the other accusative tddda, again, marks that the cha- 
racter expressed by the verb extends as far as this term 
goes, ‘as far as to every other particular.’ ( Xen. Anab. ve) 
T, 6, roto bude eFanatiaa, ‘to deceive you in this,’ properly, 
‘to deceive,’ that is, ‘to be a deceiver . . . as regards you 

. so far as this goes.’ (See. Kiihn. Ausf. Gr. § 558, 
Anm. 1.) 

In the passive construction, the accusative of the thing 
is retained, the personal object becoming the subject: e.g. 
Herod. iii. 34,  dgorora, ta prev Ga xdyta peyddug eratveat, 
‘in every other respect you are greatly praised,’ that is, 
‘you are greatly praised . . . as regards, so far as is con- 
cerned, every thing else.’ (See Kiihn. ib. Anm. pr 

b. In such expressions as zocety teva dyadd or xsi, ‘to do 
a person good or harm,’ LED Teva. dy add « or xaxd, ‘to speak 
good or evil of a person,’ the verbs” ee Tl Agye are 
accompanied by the accusative both of the term expressing 
good or evil, namely, dyadd and xaxd, and of the person 
with regard to whom the good or evil doing or speaking is 
affirmed. H.g. Herod. viii. 61, core 08 d7 6 Osmeatoxhéng xetvov 
te xat Tobe Kopevdtoug modad te xat xaxa Eee, ‘and at that time, 
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then, Themistocles said many evil things of both him and 
the Corinthians.’ Here, assuming xaxd to be the direct object 
of edeye, the phrase zoddd te xat xaxd &eye is followed by the 
accusative case of the person in the sense of ‘as regards;’ 
‘Themistocles said many evil things . . . as regards him.’ 
Xen. Cyrop. iii. 2, 15, oddexdzore éxadovto moda xaxd Apidic 
mocodvtec, ‘they never yet at any time ceased from doing us 
many evils,’ that is, ‘from doing many evils . . . as re- 
gards us.’ “Epydfeodar, etxetv, and some others, are used in 
the same way with two accusatives. (See Kiihn. Ausf. Gr. 
§ 559.) 

e. Two accusatives occur also with verbs signifying ‘to 
make,’ to constitute,’ zoreZv, tedévae; ‘to choose,’ afpetadar ; 
‘to consider,’ ‘to esteem,’ vouilev, fyetotac; ‘to name,’ ‘to 
eall,’ ‘to say of,’ dvodfev, xaety, Aéyeev; ‘to receive,’ ‘to 
accept,’ zapahafetv, déyeodar, Kc. H.g. Il. xvi. 90, dreporepov 
dé pe Jnoes, ‘you will make me more dishonored;’ Eurip. 
Med. 374, (22 raury tH juépg) tpsic tOv éuady sy pay vexpods | 
Ojow, matépa te xat xopyyv noow tc’ suov, ‘I will make three 
of my enemies dead bodies;’ Xen. Cyrop. v. 2, 14, tov 
Twppbav obvdemvoy xapélapev, ‘he received Gobryas as his 
companion at table’; Plat. Gorg. p. 489, D, té more Adyece 
tob< fedtiorovs ; ‘what do you say of the best ?’? Demosth. de 
Chers. p. 106, 66, zdsews yap Fywye zhodrov Hrobpae ovppdyous, 
mati, eivocay, ‘for my part, at least, I regard as the wealth 
of a state her allies, confidence in her, and good-will for 
her.’ (See Kiihn. A. Gr. § 560.) In such examples the two 
accusatives may be considered as having the same con- 
struction, the second being a repetition of the first under 
another name or aspect, and being, therefore, of the nature 
of an apposition. Thus, in the example [wfpvav obrvdcervoy 
napéhafev, the term avydemvoy, ‘a companion at table,’ is but 
another name for Gobryas under a peculiar aspect. So that 
if the first or chief accusative be considered as the immediate 
object of the verb’s action, the second will have the same 
construction. (See Kihn. A. Gr. § 560, Anm. 5.) 

Here belong also such expressions as Jabpa mocctodoe, 
ridecdai tt, &e., ‘to account a thing a marvel,’ &.: e.g. 
Eurip. Orest. 1030, 58acpa dépsvog tov ’Ayapepvovog yovov, 
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‘insulting the offspring of Agamemnon.’ (See Kihn. ib. 
Anm. 1.) 

d. Two accusatives are used with verbs signifying ‘to 
ask,’ ‘to demand,’ ‘to inquire,’ &c., as, afrety, atretodar, 
drarety, mpdtrev, modttecda, eionpdrrev, spwtdy, épéadar, 
eerdfev, fotopsty, duoropetv. H.g. Od. ix. 364, Kouzdug, 
gpwrac ye’ dvoya xhutdv; ‘Cyclops, do you ask me for a 
famous name?’ that is, ‘do you ask a question of me (pro- 
perly, ‘as regards me, as far as I am concerned’)... as toa 
famous name?’ Here both accusatives are probably used 
in the sense of ‘as to,’ ‘as regards,’ although, for practical 

urposes, that of the person is conveniently accounted the 


/ digs’ object. Herod. iii. 1, Pina a oe a 

xjpuxa. ates Apa Yuyatépa, ‘Cambyses asked Amasis for 
his daughter ;’ that is, ‘made a demand of (properly, ‘as 
regards’) Amasis ... as far as his daughter was concerned,’ 
both accusatives being employed to mark the precise extent 
in which the term aizee is to be taken. Herod. ili. 58, adtove 
gxatov tdiavta expyfav, ‘they exacted of them a hundred 
talents ;’ that is, ‘they exacted... as regards them . . ._as 
much as, to the amount of,a hundred talents.’ In this 
example the accusative adrove has the sense of ‘as regards,’ 
and éxardv tédavra is an accusative of measure, showing the 
amount of the exaction. In other words, the former of the 
two accusatives marks to what persons definitely the action 
in ézp7fav extended, the latter to what amount it reached. 
(See Ktihn. Ausf. Gr. § 561.) 

e. Two accusatives are used also with verbs signifying 
‘to teach,’ ‘to put in mind,’ &c., as, deddoxev, madeberv, 
dvapeprnoxey, Stopepypoxerv, the two latter, however, more 
~eommonly having the genitive of the thing of which a 
person is put in mind. E.g, Eurip. Hippol. 254, oda 
dddaxee pap ye 6 rodv< Blotos, ¥ for a long Tife teaches me many 
things ;’ that is, ‘teaches many things (properly, to the extent 
of many things) .. . as regards me, as far as I am con- 
cerned.’ Herod. vi. 140, dvayuepryjoxwv apéag td yonoryproy, 
‘reminding them of the oracle;’ that is, ‘as regards them, 
as far as they are concerned, ... putting in mind... with 
regard to the oracle; both accusatives, in this example, 
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having the sense of ‘as regards.’ It may be said, in fact, 
of both accusative cases, as well after dcddoxeyv as after 
dvapepryoxev, that they are introduced to mark the limits 
within which the action of the verb is to be taken. The 
accusative of the thing taught, or of which one is put in 
mind, is added to the verb to point out with regard to what 
particular object its action is affirmed; zodla dcddoxer, 
‘teaches, or gives instruction, is an instructor, . .. as 
regards, to the extent of, many things; dvapepwyoxwv td 
yonjotpocov, ‘putting in mind... as regards the oracle, 
to the extent of the oracle.’ The accusative of the person 
is added to the verb, thus qualified as to the extent of its 
action, to show that it is to be understood as reaching only 
to a definite personal object ; zoAda deddoxer pe, ‘ teaches many 
things . . . as regards me, as far as I am concerned;’ dva- 
pypjoxwy ogéas to ypnatypcoy, ‘putting in mind of the oracle 
. as regards them, as far as they were concerned ;’ that 
is, the putting in mind of the oracle is to be understood as 
embracing them, and not others. (For the example, see 
Kin. A. Gr. § 561, e.) 
jf. Again: two accusatives are used with verbs signifying 
‘to divide,’ ‘to distribute,’ the one denoting the object 
divided or distributed, and the other the parts into which 
it is distributed. E.g. Herod. vii. 121, rpete potoag 6 BépSng 
Oacdpevog mdvta tov zeCov atpatov, ‘ Xerxes having divided 
the whole army of infantry into three parts.’ For practical 
convenience alone, the accusative that marks the thing 
divided, xzdvra tov zefdv atparov, ‘the whole army of 
infantry,’ may be regarded as the accusative of the direct 
object. It is really the accusative used in the sense of ‘as 
regards ;’ that is, it points out the object as to which alone 
the division is affirmed; ‘having made a division... as 
regards the whole army of infantry.’ The accusative 
denoting the number of parts into which an object is 
divided is of the same nature essentially, differing in so far 
only as it expresses, not so much the object with regard to 
which an action is affirmed as the measure of the extent to 
which it goes, giving thus the limit up to which the dividing 
reaches; ‘he made a division of (as regards) the whole army 
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of infantry . . . into three parts;’ that is, ‘up to, as far as, 
three parts.’ Ken. Cyr. vii. 5, 18, 6 Kdpog td otpdrevpa 
xaréverys Oddsxa. pépy, ‘Cyrus distributed his army into 
twelve parts;’ that is, ‘Cyrus made a distribution... 


as regards his army ... . (that reached) up to, as far as, 
twelve parts.’ (For the examples, see Kthn. Ausf. Gr. 
§ 561, f.) 


The preposition ef is sometimes introduced before the 
accusative that denotes.the number of parts into which an 
object is divided: e.g. Herod. iv. 148, ogéag abrobe ec & 
pootoag dcethov, ‘they divided themselves into six parts.’ In 
such cases, however, the accusative retains its proper sig- 
nification, as above set forth, and the only question is as 
to the office of the preposition. (See Kiihn. A. Gr. ib. 
Anm. 2.) 

g. Two accusatives are used with verbs signifying ‘to take 
away, ‘to deprive,’ ‘to plunder;’ as, dgapetadar, otepety, 
dxootepsty, cvidv, &c. H.g. Il. 1.182, we ew’ dvacpetrae Xovoyioa 
DotBocg *Anodwv, ‘since Phebus Apollo takes away from me 
the daughter of Chryses.’ (See Kiihn. A. Gr. § 561, g.) 
The one of these accusatives denotes the object taken away, 
the other the person from whom it is taken. The former, 
for convenience merely in practical use, may be regarded 
as the direct object of the verb’s action ; properly speaking, 
it marks the limits within which its action is to be under- 
stood as confined; ‘Phebus Apollo takes away . . . as far 
as goes the daughter of Chryses.’ The latter accusative, or 
that introducing the name of the object from which a thing 
is taken away, is essentially of the same nature, being used 
to show the person with regard to whom alone the action 
of taking away is affirmed; that is, to mark how far it 
reaches, or within what limits it is to be considered as 
restricted; ‘Phabus Apollo takes away the daughter of 
Chryses from me;’ properly, ‘as regards me,’ I being the 
object as to whom alone the taking away is affirmed. 
Xen. Cyr. iv. 6, 4, tov povov pot xat gthov naida dgetieto THY 
duyqv, ‘he took away his life from my only and beloved 
child.’ 

With orepety and dootepetv, that of which a person is 
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deprived is also expressed by the genitive case. But this 
use of the genitive case admits of easy explanation accord- 
ing to the doctrine of that case, and does not affect the 
above view of the meaning of the accusative, when the 
latter is used. It rather confirms it, in so far, at least, 
as it goes to show that the above verbs are not followed 
by the accusative of the direct object. (See Kihn. ib. 
Anm. 3.) 

h. Two accusatives are used with verbs signifying ‘to 
hide,’ ‘to conceal,’ as, xovztecv, xebdecv, the one to denote the 
thing concealed, the other the person from whom it is 
hidden or concealed. E.g. Eurip. Hippol. 912-18, od pi» 
gthoug ye, xdte palhov 7 gthovg, | xpurtew dOixazov adc, mdTEp, 
dvozpagtac, ‘indeed, it is not right, father, that you should 
conceal your misfortunes from friends at least, and more 
than friends.’ (See Kiihn. Ausf. Gr. §561,h.) The accusa- 
tive of the thing hidden may be regarded, practically at 
least, as the direct object, and the accusative of the person 
from whom it is hidden is employed in the sense of ‘as to,’ 
‘as regards ;’ that is, marks the personal object with regard 
to whom alone the act of hiding is affirmed. Thus, in the 
above example, the sense is, ‘it is not right to conceal your 
misfortunes . . . as regards your friends,’ whatever may be 
true of the propriety of concealing them from others. 

i. Two accusatives are used, also, with verbs signifying 
‘to persuade,’ ‘ to incite,’ ‘to challenge,’ ‘to compel,’ &., as, 
metvev, exotpbver, exatpev, mpoxaketaa, dvayxdfev, &c., the 
one marking that which is the subject of persuasion, &c. 
or that to which one is persuaded, &c., the other the person 
who is persuaded, &. E.g. Soph. Gid. Col. T97, 22’ ot0a 
ydp a¢ tata py zetdwr, tt, ‘but go, for I know that I do not 
persuade you of this.’ (See Kiihn. Ausf. Gr. § 561,1.) Here, 
properly speaking, both accusatives are employed to denote 
the precise objects with regard to which the action of the 
verb is affirmed, or to show how far it reaches. Thus, in 
the example just cited, d/7 oda ydp a¢ cabta py metdov, te, 
the sense is, ‘but go, for I know that . . . as regards you, 
so far as concerns you, . . . I do not persuade (do not have 
credence) .. . as regards, touching, these things.’ Eurip. Or. 
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279, Aokia 6 pépyopoe, | Borec w exdpas Epyov dvoocodtaoy, | 

tote pev Aoyors HUppave, Tors O Fpyoraw od, ‘but I blame Loxias, 
who, having urged me on to the most impious deed, gave me 
delight in word and not in deed,’ that is, ‘who having 
urged me on... as regards the most impious deed.’ 
Here, taking ézaipew in its most obvious sense, the accusa- 
tive of the person may be regarded as the direct object, and 
the accusative, denoting that to which he is incited, is used 
in the sense of ‘as to,’ ‘as regards,’ ‘touching,’ or marks 
the object to which the action of the verb is represented as 
being limited. Plat. Rep. v. p. 473, a, covro pév On pn dvay- 
xalé pe, ‘as regards this, then, do not compel me.’ Here, 
practically speaking, the accusative of the person may be 
considered as the direct object of the verb’s action; but, in 
fact, dvayxdfev may possibly have the proper sense of causing 
dvdyxn, or making a necessity, and then the accusative of 
the person would mean ‘as regards,’ ‘as far as concerns.’ 
Hither way, the accusative todro will have the sense of ‘as 
to,’ ‘as regards.’ 

The prepositions e¢¢ and éx¢ are sometimes added to the 
accusative denoting that to which one is persuaded, incited, 
&e.: e.g. Thue. iv. 19, Aaxedazudveoe 08 bydic mpoxahodvtae ets 
orovods, ‘the Lacedeemonians invite you to a truce.’ (See 
Kiibn. Ausf. Gr. ib. Anm. 4.) In such cases, the accusative 
has the office of confining the verb’s action, as qualified by 
the prepositions, to a definite object, or has the sense of ‘as 
to,’ ‘as regards ;’ ‘the Lacedeemonians invite you in... 
as regards a truce, as far as a truce goes.’ 

So likewise, when the passive or middle verb is employed, 
and the person becomes its subject, the accusative of that to 
which one is persuaded, &e. is plainly used in the sense of 
‘as to:’ e.g. deddoxopae povomyy, ‘I have myself taught,’ or 
‘IT am taught music,’ that is, ‘Iam taught . . . as regards 
music, as faras music goes.’ (See Kiihn. Ausf..Gr. Anm. 5.) 

k, Again, two accusatives are used with verbs signifying 
‘to put on,’ ‘to put off,’ as, évdveev, éxddeev, dupeevydvar, mepe9di- 
dev, one to mark the thing put on or off, the other the 
person on or off whom a thing is put. H.g. Xen. Cyrop. i. 
3, 17, nate péyac puxpov Eyor yetrdva, Erepov maida puxpdy péyav 
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&yovta yer@va, sxddaag adtév, tov psy Sautod éxetvov Fuvisae tov 
dé éxstvov abrdg evédu, ‘a large boy with a small coat, stripping 
off the coat from a small boy that had a large one, put on 
him his own coat, and himself put on the small boy’s coat.’ 
The word 2ydvew properly means ‘to go into,’ and ‘to cause 
to go into,’ and éxdvee, ‘to go out of,’ and ‘ to cause to go out 
of, being employed, just as zxaradJdva is, both transitively 
and intransitively. (See Kiihn. Ausf. Gr. § 562, and Passow’s 
Lex. s. v.) The accusative of the thing attends these verbs 
to show the object with regard to which their action is 
affirmed, so that éxdvca¢ adctoy tov yerdva properly means 
‘having caused him to go out . . . as regards his coat, as 
far as his coat was concerned.’ The accusative of the person 
is introduced to show in regard to whom the action of the 
verb thus qualified is set forth as occurring, or to whom it is 
to be understood as confined; so that éxddoag abroy tov yerdva 
properly means ‘having . ... as regards him . . . caused 
the going out of or putting off. . . as far as his coat was 
concerned.’ 

1. Among the instances of the use of two accusatives 
with verbs, although scarcely deserving to be thus classed, is 
cited the employment of two accusatives with ocretoda, ‘to 
feed upon,’ where one accusative marks that on which any 
thing feeds, and the other the time or season during which 
it so feeds. E.g. Herod. i. 202, ocréovrar péev pifag to dépog 
dpbaoortes mavtotacg’ xaprobs O& ortécadaz THY yerpapamy, ‘in the 
summer they feed on roots, digging up all kinds of them; 
in the winter they feed on fruits.’ (See Kiihn. Ausf. Gr. § 
562, c.) The accusatives rd Bepoc, ryy yetpapeyy, are used in 
the sense of ‘as to,’ ‘as regards,’ marking the times or 
seasons to which the act of feeding is to be understood as 
restricted; ‘they feed... as regards the summer, as re- 
gards the winter,’ that is, ‘in or during the summer, in or 
during the winter season.’ The accusative cases pac and 
xapzoug follow on oeréovtat in nearly the same sense. In 
the expression fiCa¢ orréovtae, ‘they feed on roots,’ oréorras 
really means ‘they are fed,’ or ‘they feed themselves,’ and 
peCas shows in what extent this act of being fed or of feed- 
ing themselves is to be taken, to what object among many 
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it reaches; that is, the being fed or feeding themselves is to 
be understood as affirmed only ‘so far as roots are concerned.’ 
Just as the accusative is used with zivev, ‘to drink,’ to 
show that the drinking is to be considered as reaching to or 
embracing only the object named by a noun in that case; 
so that zivew Sdwp, ‘to drink water,’ means that the drinking 
extends only to water, or embraces this alone. 

m. Two accusatives, both the names of things, are found 
employed with a number of verbs, mostly compounds. E.g. 
Herod. i. 163, 2d¢dov oge yonpata tetyos meptBakéabac tH Toh, 
‘he gave them money to surround their city with a wall.’ 
(See Kiihn. § 563.) Here the accusative cetyoc might seem, 
at the first view, to be the immediate objoct of zepcPareadaz, 
the sense being, apparently, ‘to cast a wall round about.’ 
More accurately examined, however, zepeBaséodar has the 
sense of ‘casting about one’s self, or ‘causing to be cast 
about,’ or ‘surrounding one’s self;’ and the accusative ztéeZyo¢ 
is added to show the extent in which the action of zepcfa- 
Aéodar is to be taken, or, which is the same thing in sub- 
stance, with regard to what object definitely it is to be 
understood; so that the meaning of ctetyo¢ mepefakéadac is 
‘to cast about themselves,’ or ‘to cause to be cast about... 
as far as a wall goes;’ that is, ‘the surrounding themselves,’ 
or ‘causing to be cast round about,’ is to be understood as 
extending only to retyoc, ‘a wall,’ and not to any other ob- 
ject. The accusative cetyoc, if this explanation be true, is 
used with zepcfaréoJoe in the same way that fifac and 
xapmovs are employed with oréorraz, as seen in the imme- 
diately preceding paragraph, and that Sdwp is added to 
ntvev. The accusative zédv is introduced with zepeBaréadac 
tetyoc to mark, in the same way, the extent in which this 
proposition is to be taken; ‘to cast a wall round about... 
as regards their city, as far as their city was concerned.’ 
Both accusatives, therefore, present only varieties of the 
same sense, marking the limit up to which an action or 
statement reaches. So Herod. iv. 75, 76 xatacwydpevoy todto 
mayb ev xatarddooorvra adv td cpa, ‘this that is rubbed 
to pieces, or pounded, being thick, they daub over the 
whole body ;’ that is, ‘they daub themselves . . . as far as 
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goes the whole body,’ and their daubing themselves em- 
braces or extends to this material alone that is pounded. 
Thue. iii. 81, Smepeveyxdvtes tov Acvxadioy laPudv tag vais 
- . . dxoxouifovra, ‘having transported their ships over 
the Leucadian isthmus, they returned home;’ that is, 
‘having carried their ships over . . . as regards the Leu- 
eadian isthmus, as far as the Leucadian isthmus is con- 
cerned.’ 

n. The two accusatives which occur in the construction 
called technically the oyjpya xa Sov xat pépocs, met with 
chiefly in epic, but also in dramatic poetry, seldom in prose, 
admit of easy explanation. E.g. Il. xi. 240, tov 0” dope mAgé’ 
abyéva, dooce 0& yvta, ‘him he struck with his sword on the 
neck, and unstrung his limbs,’ that is, ‘he struck him with 
hissword . . . as regards his neck, as far as his neck went.’ 
The accusative rév is the direct object of z27€e, or the object 
actually reached by its action of striking; and, so far, the 
statement is, that ‘he struck him with his sword ;’ but the 
accusative abvyéva being added limits the declaration that 
he struck him to the particular part of the body which it 
names. So that the sense is, ‘he struck him... as far as 
the neck went.’ Of course adyéva is, properly speaking, an 
accusative of measure, showing how far an action or state- 
ment is to be admitted as true. Soph. Cid. Col. 118, xai ov 
pe 8 6000 z6da xpidov, ‘and do you hide my steps out of the 
road;’ that is, ‘hide me... as regards my steps.’ (See, 
for the examples, Kiihn. A. G. § 564.) 


Summary. 

5. In the preceding examination of the uses of the accu- 
tive case,it has been seen to have three meanings: namely, 
first, that in which it marks the object actually reached by 
an action or motion; secondly, that in which it gives the 
actual measure or extent of an action or motion, either as 
to time or space; and, thirdly, that in which it denotes 
the extent in which an action, state, or proposition is 
to be taken, or its compass, the limits within which it 
is to be understood as confined, answering to the English 
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phrases ‘as to,’ ‘as regards,’ ‘as far as is concerned,’ 
‘touching.’ 

But these meanings are nearly related, and have one 
common origin. If the first of them be admitted, the second 
is an immediate offspring of it, the measure or extent of an 
action or motion being marked by the object or point which 
it reaches. And the third is but a variety of the second, 
the difference being, that the former gives the measure or 
extent of an action or motion in denominations of measure 
applicable to time and space; while the latter denotes the 
measure or extent of an action, state, or proposition, by 
naming a definite object to which it is to be restricted, or 
beyond which it is not affirmed. So that the primary sense 
of the accusative, according to this view, is to mark the 
object reached by an action or motion; and its secondary 
sense to denote (a) the measure or extent of action or mo- 
tion, and (4) the limits within which any expression is to 
be understood as confined, and this by naming a particular 
object to which alone among many possible ones it extends, 
or which it embraces. 

Again, admitting the preceding view, and considering 
that the object actually reached by an action or motion is 
only another instance of setting bounds to the extent in 
which any expressed idea is to be taken; that when it is 
said, Xen. Cyrop. i. 8, 17, éué &raoev 6 dcddoxahoc, ‘the 
master beat me,’ the accusative éué shows that ‘the beat- 
ing’ is affirmed of this object alone or to the exclusion of 
all others that might possibly be embraced; and that the 
other meanings of this case, whether that of the specific 
measure of extent, or that of the more general designation 
of the limits within which any term or proposition is to be 
confined, are essentially the same ; the accusative case may 
be said to have for its original meaning the marking the 
object to which exclusively an action, motion, state, term, 
or proposition, is restricted, of which it is affirmed to the 
exclusion of all other objects. And hence it marks (a) an 
object with regard to which exclusively an action or mo- 
tion is affirmed, which alone it reaches; the accusative 
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being used, not because.the action or motion reaches the 
object, but because it reaches it and not another; (0) the 
actual measure of an action or motion; that is, introduces 
some expression of measure or extent, to which the action, 
motion,» or state is restricted; (c) in a more general way, 
the limits within which any term or proposition is to be 
taken, or the exact compass of its meaning. 
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CHAPTER II. 


OF THE SEVERAL PREPOSITIONS. 
“Apa. 


“Ana, ‘at the same time with,’ ‘together with,’ has the same 
radical with the English same, the German sammt, zu-sammen, 
the Gothic sama, the Sanskrit prefix sa-, sam-, ‘together 
with,’ and with the Persian hem@n, idem, ‘the same,’ and its 
kindred prefix hem-, all these having not only an obvious 
agreement in form, but also in sense. This sense is the 
coincidence of one thing with another, either absolutely 
and so as to give the notion of identity, as expressed by our 
word ‘same,’ or in point of time merely, as conveyed by 
dua, ‘at the same time with.’ If, with Pott, this radical du 
be considered the same with sem in semel, ‘ once,’ and with & 
in dra&, ‘once,’ and dzayr, ‘all at once or together,’ which is 
very probable, then the idea of ‘oneness’ contained in these 
forms will be the primary one, and the sense of ‘ at the same 
time with,’ ‘together with,’ which dua has, may be regarded 
as derivative from this. The notion of ‘at the same time 
with,’ that is, of the occurring of one action at the same 
time with another, really embraces that of ‘oneness;’ only 
at is used relatively, and applied only in a certain point of 
view, namely, to express oneness with another object in 
regard to time. So that the primary sense of dua, and of 
the related forms, will be that of ‘oneness;’ and from this 
is obtained that of ‘sameness’ or identity, that is, of ‘ one- 
ness with another;’ and the peculiar application of this which 
dua presents, namely, ‘oneness with another in regard to 
the point of time,’ ‘at the same time with.’ 


If du in Sys, ‘yet notwithstanding,’ 8sococ, ‘likey’ and — 


sim in similis, ‘like,’ be the same or a kindred radical with 


6, 6, which would be allowable, so far as the form is con-_ 


yi 
> es 
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cerned, the notion of ‘likeness’ belonging to 6u must be in 
some way connected with that of oneness and identity con- » 
tained in dy, sem, 6. But this would seem to be difficult, 
if not impossible. (See Pott Etym. Forsch. i. p. 128.) ‘e 
The author just referred to regards the Polish s or z, 
which is prefixed as the sign of the instrumentalis, and is 
equivalent to the English ‘with,’ as being the same with 
6, du, and believes that the same radical is found in the 
Latin sem-per, ‘always,’ compounded, according to Bopp, of 
sem, ‘conjoined,’ what is ‘united’ (vereinten), and hence 
. ‘totality’ (yanzen), and per, ‘through.’ So that the meaning 
shall be ‘throughout the whole,’ | or ‘all through.’ But, 
with regard to the former of these etymologies, admitting , 
its possibility, so far as the form is concerned, it is by no 
means obvious to see how the notions of ‘oneness,’ ‘same- 
ness,’ ‘at the same time with,’ have any thing in common 
with the notion of the instrument. At the least, it needed 
explanation, which has not been given. That it is not 
wholly improbable might be inferred from the use of the 
English ‘ with’ both to express conjunction and to mark the 
‘instrument; as, ‘he did it with his hand,’ ‘he walks with a 
friend.’ And, again, from the use of the German mit in 
the sense of community, and as the sign of the instrument, 
as mitgehen, ‘to go with,’ mit den Hénden.arbeiten, ‘to work 
with the hands.’ From such facts it would appear that the 
mind passed from the idea of conjunction, or rather of com- 
munity, to that of the instrument, this being regarded as 
conjoined with the agent in any action. And so it might 
be that it passed from the notion of ‘oneness,’ or from the 
secondary or applied sense of ‘at the same time with,’ to 
that of the instrument. Yet, both as to the matter of the 
m, and as to that of the sense, one may be permitted to 
entertain doubts of the connection of 4, dy, sem, with the 
Polish s or z, the sign of the instrument. And, with regard 
to semper, if it be compounded as Bopp supposes, the former 
part sem cannot well signify ‘totality,’ which is hardly a pos- 
sibleameaning of ‘ oneness,’ but would rather have the sense of 
‘at the same time with,’ which, with per, ‘quite,’ ‘thoroughly,’ 
might perhaps furnish the meaning of ‘always.’ Thus, 
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semper in deorum conspectu versamur, ‘ we are ever in the sight 
of the gods,’ would mean, ‘we are in the sight of the gods, 
not merely and absolutely, but so that this condition is 

“altogether (per) coincident with, at the same time with, 
accompanying (sem) us;’ that is, the state of being in the 
sight of the gods and our life are coincident, and the one 
may properly be said to be ‘always’ present or existing 
with regard to the other. 

Pott (Etym. Forsch. i. p. 128-30) is doubtful whether the 
radical in dua ought to be considered the same with the 
Sanskrit sa, Gothic sa, Greek 6, 4, (English he, she ;) and it 
would hardly be appropriate to enter upon the question here, 
even if it admitted of a satisfactory solution. It may be 
worth while to remark merely that the Latin word idem, 
‘the same,’ very clearly derives this sense from the demon- 
strative idea, and that the Greek 6 adro¢, ‘the same,’ and 
abtoc, ‘self,’ obtain their meaning of selfsameness and 
identity from the same demonstrative idea, the pointing to 
a thing being, under certain conditions, an adequate 
means of expressing that it is the selfsame or identical with 
an object already named. So that no serious objection to 
considering dua as having the same radical with the demon- 
strative could arise from the sense which they respectively 
bear, but only from the form, and from the absence of 
historical proofs. 

Significations of dpa. 

1. ‘At the same time with.’ Looking to its actual use in 
the language, dua has for its proper office the marking that 
an action coincides with another in point of time, and is in 
so far identical with it. Its meaning is expressed in English 
by ‘at the same time with.’ E.g. Xen. Anab. ii. 3, 1, dua 
Hie dvacéovte xnpvxag exepde nept onovddy, ‘at sunrise he 
sent heralds,’ the sending heralds concurring, in regard to 
to the time, with the rising of the sun. 

2. ‘With,’ ‘together with,’ ‘equally with.’ The sense of 
one thing accompanying another, which also dua has, 
expressed in English by ‘ with,’ ‘together with,’ and that of 
‘equally with,’ are only slightly different. Thus, in the ex- 
pression dua tae &xeadae, ‘to follow with a person,’ the 
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proper sense is that of a person following another so as to 
concur with him in his progress, to be coincident in point 
of time and space. And so in Hom. Od. i. 96-8, zédvda, |... 
td yey géoov... | Aua zvode dvéporo, ‘which bore her like, as 
swiftly as, the blasts of the wind,’ the same sense lies at the 
bottom. The swiftness of the wings of the goddess is made 
equal with that of the winds by representing them as being 
‘together with,’ and therefore as accompanying and keeping 
pace with them. 

Summary of the meanings of dua. 
. ‘At the same time with.’ 
. ‘Together with,’ ‘with.’ 

3. ‘Equally with.’ 

Use of dpa as an adverb, and with its case. 

1. “Ava is sometimes employed without a noun, and is 
then called an adverb. E.g. Il. i. 417, dua wxdpopog xai 
di€upos, ‘at the same time short-lived and sorrowful.’ In 
the construction dua te xat, ‘as soon as,’ ‘the moment 
that,’ (see Passow’s Lex. s. v.,) dua really retains its usual 
sense. E.g. Demosth. 50, 18, dua dxnxdapér te xat tompdpyous 
zahtotapev, 30 soon as we heard of it, we appointed trier- 
archs,’ or, ‘we no sooner heard of it than we appointed 
trierarchs,’ or, ‘the moment we heard of it, we appointed 
trierarchs.’ Properly, the sense is, ‘ we both heard of it and 
appointed trierarchs at the same time,’ and there is conveyed 
the idea of an action following upon another so immediately 
that it may be represented as occurring simultaneously with 
it, or be referred to the same time. 

2. But dua is used also with a noun in the dative case, 
and is then called a preposition; as, dw’ juépg azide, ‘he 
departed at dawn,’ that is, ‘he departed at the same time 
with (the coming of) day (light).’ “da with the dative case 
of a noun has the same signification as when used without 
a case, or adverbially, and presents the variety of signifi- 
cations attributed to it above when speaking generally of its 
meanings. Thus: 

a. ‘At the same time with,’ ‘together with,’ ‘with.’ It 


has the sense of ‘at the same time with,’ ‘together with:’ 
10 


ho 
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e.g. Il. xviii. 186, 7Odev yao vedpoe Ep’ jediw dviove, ‘for I 
depart in the morning with, at the same time with, the 
rising sun;’ Herod. iii. 86, dy’ jugoy 0% dcagwoxovan of 
8 xara ovvedyxayeo napzoay ént tév ixxwy, ‘with the dawning 
of the day the six came on their horses ;’ Xen. Anab. i. 7, 2, 
dpa ti enovon ipsog abropodor. . . Fxovtes axyyyedhov rept tI 
Baarkéwe otpateds, ‘with the dawn of the next day deserters 
arrived and reported.’ 

b. ‘Together with,’ ‘with.’ Slightly differing from the 
above proper sense of dua is that of ‘together with,’ ‘with,’ 
where the coincidence in point of time, although really 
included, is not so distinctly seen: e.g. in such phrases as 
dpa tive Excabae, eAdetv, dye, zéprecv, ‘to follow, to come, to 
lead, to send along with, or together with, a person ;’ that is, 
properly, ‘to follow, &c. at the same time with.’ It is this, 
in fact, that makes the difference between dya and ovy, the 
former meaning ‘at the same time with,’ the latter ‘con- 
jointly with,’ ‘in association with.’ 

c. ‘Equally with,’ ‘as soon, as rapidly, &. as.’ °Awa has 
really the same sense of ‘together with,’ ‘at the same time 
with,’ although differently rendered in English, in such 
examples as Od. i. 96-8, G¢ etzove’ bxd nosaiv ed7jcato xaha 
médtha, | duBodara, yovasa, td puv épov 4 pev 8y’ byoxy, | 70’ 
éx’ dmetpova yotav, dua mvodj¢e dyéyoco, ‘which bore her 
together with,’ that is, ‘at the same pace with, as rapidly 
as, the blasts of the wind.’ 

3. “Ava is used with the dative case alone. And this case 
is dependent for its use upon the signification of the prepo- 
sition itself; that is, the dative follows upon the notion of 
coincidence conveyed by dua, in the same way that it does 
upon the sense of likeness, equality, identity, opposition, 
&e., expressed by Soco¢, faoc, 6 adtég, evartiog. 


TABLE OF THE SIGNIFICATIONS AND USE OF dya WITH ITS CASE. 


Significations of da. Dative: ‘to,’ ‘for.’ 


1. ‘At the same time with.’ |‘ At the same time with.’ 

‘ At the moment of,’ ‘as soon as,’ ‘no S00RsE than.’ 
2. ‘Together with,’ ‘with.’ |‘Together with,’ ‘ with.’ 
3. ‘ Equally with.’ ‘Equally with,’ ‘as rapidly as,’ &c. 
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Angi. 

"Augé has the same radical that is found in duga, in the 
Latin ambo, and the inseparable particle amb in ambire, &e., 
in the old German uwmpi, and the German wm, the Sanskrit 
ubha, (Dual, ubhau,) in the Polish oba, ‘both,’ and preposition 
0, ‘about,’ and possibly also in the Gothic ba, the German 
beide, and the English both. (See Liddell and Scott’s Lex.) 


Significations of dpepe. 

1. ‘On both sides.’ The primary signification of dyugi, 
considering it to have these etymological connections, would 
be ‘on both sides,’ a sense which it actually has in some 
compounds, as, dugiadoc, ‘having the sea on both sides,’ 
dpeyifoc, ‘having a double life,’ dugeBoda, ‘the state of being 
attacked on both sides,’ dugedeftoc, ‘ambidexter,’ ‘being 
right-handed on both sides,’ dygizvioc, ‘having double 
gates.’ 

2. ‘About,’ ‘around.’ *Aygé occurs in the local sense of 
‘about,’* around;’ and this might easily spring from the 
primary sense, that which is on both sides of an object 
being, with a little license, regarded as completely investing 
it. E.g. Il. i. 87, b¢ Xpdoqy dpwcBéByxac, ‘who dost defend 
Chrysa,’ that is, ‘who goest about,’ and so ‘dost defend 
Chrysa.’ So also in the compound dygeévyuyx, ‘I clothe,’ 
‘cover with garments roundabout.’ In this sense dug? is 
scarcely distinguishable from zep¢, ‘around,’ ‘round about,’ 
although the primary sense of the two is so different. /ep¢, 
however, is more commonly employed in this meaning. In 
the signification of ‘about,’ ‘around,’ dugé is met with not 
only in compounds, as, dygefmjuoc, ‘surrounding the altar,’ 
dpowaldareyv, ‘to cover all round,’ but also in conjunction 
with cases; as, Herod. vili. 104, dyyt ravrys ti¢ mOdeoc, ‘round 
about this city.’ 

3. ‘All about,’ ‘quite about,’ ‘quite.’ A merely intensive 
form of the sense just mentioned is that in which dygé has 
the > of ‘all about,’ ‘quite about,’ ‘quite:’ e.g. dpge- 
Booyos, ‘thoroughly wet,’ dygidacvc, ‘quite shaggy,’ duge- 
eltxcéc, ‘turned all round.’ , Thus, Od. xii. 74, vepedy dé puv 
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dpuorBébyxev, ‘and a cloud envelops it,’ that is, ‘goes all 
around it.’ 

4. "Avgi sometimes occurs in the sense of ‘ about, ‘near,’ 
denoting, as we often do by the term ‘about,’ a less exact 
or merely general and approximate expression of the 
position of an object, or of its state as to number and time. 
Thus, (a) in regard to position in space : e.g. I]. 11. 461-2, ’Aacw 
evieudu, Kaiatpiov dpyi péedpa, | vba xat Fa nocdyveat, ‘fly 
here and there about the streams of Cayster;’ Il. xi. 705-6, 
dpyt 0& dotv | Epdopev foa Veotc, ‘we sacrificed to the gods 
about the city,’ properly, ‘round about, as regards the city,’ 
it being indicated that it is not designed to mark with exact- 
ness the place at which the sacrifice was performed. (b.) In 
regard to time and number: e.g. Xen. Anab. i. 2, 9, zed- 
taotai dé (syévovto) dyyt tobe deoycdtouc, ‘there were about two 
thousand peltastae ;’ Id. Anab. i. 10, 17, xai dgexvodrtae dpge 
dopmiatoy éxi tac oxnvdc, ‘and they reached their tents about 
dusk.’ 

5. ‘About,’ ‘of,’ ‘concerning,’ the Latin de. ’Augi is 
employed also in the figurative sense of ‘about,’ ‘ of,’ ‘con- 
cerning,’ corresponding to the very common use of the 
Latin de, and marking the object which an action concerns, 
or to which it relates. E.g. Od. viii. 266-7, adcap 6 yoppifav 
dveBdddeto xakov detdev, | dug’ *Apeog gedotytog siiategdvov tc’ 
’Aypod:rye, ‘ began to sing beautifully about the love of Ares 
and Aphrodite ;’ Herod. ili. 32, dyoi d& tm Bavdtw adbrig 
OGb¢ . . . Aéyetae Aoyos, ‘about her death two stories are 
told.’ This meaning is, in fact, only another application 
of that just above mentioned. When it said of the bard 
Demodocus that he sang about or of the love of Ares and 
Aphrodite, his song is represented as having a certain 
relation to the love of Ares and Aphrodite, and it may be 
said to be connected with it precisely in the same way that 
the flying of the swans is with the streams of Cayster; only 
the relation in the former case is a local, in the latter a 
figurative one. 

6. ‘About,’ in the sense of ‘for,’ ‘on account of.’ Auge 
obtains, in some cases, a sense which is very like that of évexa, 
‘on account of,’ ‘for,’ and which is borne also by the English 
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‘about.’ E.g. Tl. xvi. 823-5, de 0° Ste oby dxduavra ev 
eBejoaro ydpug, | br’ dosoc xopugyar uéya ypovéorte pdyeadoy, | 
midaxog dug dhtyys, ‘fight about a small fountain,’ that is, 
‘for a small fountain ;’ Il. iii. 69-70, adrdp ey’ ev péoow xai 
"Aonigeov Mevéaov | ovpBdier’ dug’ ‘Eévy xal xtppace raat 
pedysodaz, ‘to fight about,’ that is, ‘for, Helen.’ It is obvious, 
upon a hasty examination even, that dugé has here the same 
meaning, properly speaking, as in the preceding case, 
namely, that of ‘about,’ ‘ concerning,’ and that the sense of 
‘for,’ or the denoting the object of an action, is suggested 
by the cireumstances in which the preposition is used; just 
as, in certain relations, the English word ‘about’ obtains the 
sense of ‘ for.’ 


Summary of the meanings of dpi. 
1. ‘On both sides.’ 
2. a. Locally; ‘ about,’ ‘around.’ 
b. Intensively; ‘all about,’ ‘quite about,’ ‘quite.’ 
c. Approximate statement; ‘about,’ ‘ near.’ 
d. Figuratively; ‘about,’ ‘ of,’ ‘ concerning.’ 
é. - ‘about,’ ‘for,’ ‘on account of.’ 


"Augt with cases of nouns. 
’Augt, having the significations above set forth, is used in 
conjunction with the genitive, dative, ablative (locativus), 
and accusative cases. 


I. WITH THE GENITIVE. 


’Augi with the genitive occurs rarely in prose, but fre- 
quently in poetry. 

1. ‘About.’ ’Apgi is used with the genitive in the local 
sense of ‘about:’ e.g. Herod. vill. 104, ézeay rotor duyextioae 
mdot toto dye tadtyg otxéovae tH¢ Oho péddy Te évtd¢ ypovov 
éocadae yalerdy, x.7.2., ‘to the dwellers about this city ;’ pro- 
perly, ‘to those who are dwellers about . . . with respect 
to this city.’ 

2. ‘About,’ ‘concerning,’ ‘of,’ the Latin de. With the 
genitive dugé is more commonly met with in the sense of 
‘about,’ ‘concerning,’ ‘of:’ e.g. Od. vill. 266-7, adrap 6 
goppiCwy dvefddieto xadov deidev, | dpy’” Apeog yedoryto¢ évaTE- 
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gdvov t’ ’Agpodirnc, ‘he began to sing beautifully of (about) 
the love of Ares and Aphrodite ;’ Herod. vi. 131, dpge pév 
xptovog TOY pynatipwy tooadta éyévero, ‘concerning the de- 
cision between the suitors; thus much occurred ;’ Aisch. 
Agam. 1044, ré tabr’ dvwrdrvac dpgyt Aofiov; ‘why did you 
utter these exclamations about Loxias?’ Xen. Cyrop. iii. 1, 
8, etc xaepov Fxsec, Fyn, Brug ob tie Otxns dxovons TIS appt TOD 
marpoc, ‘to hear the judgment concerning your father.’ 

8. ‘About,’ ‘for:’ eg. Il. xvi. 824-5, dr’ dpeoe xopugijac 
pera gpovéovte pdyeadoy | xtdaxog apy’ dltyys, ‘fight about, 
for, a small fountain ;’ Aisch. Agam. 62-6, zodudvopos dpee 
yovacxds | rola tahatopota ..|. . Syawv Aavaotor, ‘ going to 
cause the Danai many struggles ahout, for, a woman of 
many husbands.’ 

In all the above uses of dugé with the genitive, this case has 
the sense of ‘with respect to,’ ‘in the ease of.’ Thus, in 
the example detdew duy’” Apeog geddtytos, ‘to sing about the 
love of Ares,’ the genitive gcdoryrog shows that the expres- 
sion dedev dugt, ‘to sing about or concerning,’ is to be 
understood of this object and no other; and in the example 
pdyeadov mtdaxoc dug’ ddtyyc, ‘ they fight about, for, a small 
fountain,’ the sense is, properly, ‘they fight about . . . with 
respect to a small fountain ;’ that is, the genitive zidaxo¢ 
ddtyy¢ sets forth that the statement udyeodor dui,‘ the fighting 
about,’ is to be considered as affirmed only with respect to 
‘a small fountain.’ 


Il. WITH THE DATIVE. 


1. ‘About.’ ’Augé is used with the dative in the local 
sense of ‘about:’ e.g. Il. xviii. 343-4, de etr@y Erdporae éxé- 
xheto dtog ’Ayeddeve | dpi mupt atiaa tpinvda psyav, ‘to place 
a large kettle about the fire ;’ properly, ‘to place a large 
kettle about . . . for the fire,’ the dative zveé marking the 
object to which as its final aim the ‘placing the kettle 
about’ is referred. Il. ii. 388-9, fdodoe pév tev tehapor 
appt atydeaow | doxtdog dpegefporyc, ‘the band of thy pro- 
tecting shield shall sweat about thy breast ;’ Asch. Agam. 
317-18, of pév yap apy sbpaow mextwxotes | dvdody xaowyvy- 
twy, ‘having fallen about the bodies of brothers.’ 
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2. ‘ About,’ ‘ of,’ ‘concerning.’ ’Aug? with the dative has 
also the sense of ‘about,’ ‘of,’ ‘concerning,’ the Latin de: 
e.g. Herod. iii. 82, duge 08 t@ Vavdrw abrijc OFd¢ Aéyerae loyoc, 
‘about, concerning, her death two stories are told;’ Id. v. 
19, duyi dxddw tH eu zetoopat tor, ‘about, concerning, my 
withdrawing I will obey you;’ Id. vi. 62, oddey goBndete 
duet tH yuvaxt, ‘having no fear about his wife;’ Asch. 
Prom. 182, dgd:a yap dugi catc toyac, ‘for I am in fear con- 
cerning your fortunes.’ 

3. ‘About,’ ‘for,’ on account of.’ *Aygé occurs also with 
the dative in its sense of ‘about,’ ‘for,’ ‘on account of?’ 
e.g. Il. iii. 69-70, adrap ey’ gv pécow xat ’Aoyigeov Mevédaov 

| oupSdler’ dug’ ‘E2évy xat xt4 pace ndor pdyeadae, ‘to fight for 
Helen and all her substance ;’ Inser. cited by Aischin. 80, 16, 
. . « delyjaee | dugi Evvotce npdypace poydov eye, ‘to have 
toil for the common weal.’ 

In all these uses of dug? with the dative case, while the 
force of the preposition is plainly discernible, there may be 
more or less distinctly recognised in the case its common 
signification of the object to be ultimately affected, that to 
which an action or state is referred as being its final aim, 
and for which it may be said to be or to be done. For its 
use with dug, in the above and like examples, it may de- 
pend either upon the preposition itself, which may be fol- 
lowed by this case in virtue of its signification of ‘about,’ 
‘near,’ just as tooc, ‘ equal,’ dpotoc, ‘like,’ &e. are followed 
by the dative, or upon the meaning of the whole phrase of 
which dyg: constitutes a part. It would seem to depend for 
its use upon the meaning of the preposition itself, in the 
first set of examples above given, where dug has the local 
sense of ‘about;’ as in dug? xupi otiaue tptroda péyay ; and 
so in the examples where it has the sense of ‘about,’ ‘ of,’ 
‘concerning ;’ as, dug? dxddw tH epq metaopai roc; although, 
from the very fact of the preposition being employed in an 
accommodated and less palpable sense, it is more difficult 
here to see the just relation between the meaning of the 
preposition and the proper office of the case. On the other 
hand, it may be admitted as more probable that in other 
examples, as in the third set above, where the preposition 
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has the sense of ‘about,’ ‘for,’ ‘on account of,’ the dative 
depends, not wholly on the preposition, but in part also on 
the verb which dygé qualifies. Thus, in the example dygt 
Evvoter mpdypace poydov &yew, ‘to have toil for the common 
weal,’ the dative €vvote zpdypace depends upon the whole 
phrase poySov yew dpgi, ‘to have toil for (about),’ but 
chiefly upon the preposition itself. 


Ill. WITH THE ABLATIVE (INSTRUMENTALIS). 


In some examples dyvgi occurs with the ablative of the 
means or instrument (instrumentalis), the preposition re- 
taining its proper sense of ‘about,’ and having no influence 
upon the use of the case. H.g. Il. i. 465, dug’ 6fehotow 
éxecpay (sc. xpga), ‘and pierced the flesh with spits round 
about.’ Here the effect of the introduction of dugé is to 
show that the flesh, when pierced by the spits, was round 
about them. Hesiod. Op. et Di. 205, 7 0 ékedv yvapurcotae 
metappern ayy’ dvbyeaa | pooeto, ‘she, pierced on both sides 
by the crooked talons of Irex, wailed.’ The examples of this 
use of dugi are by no means common; and they admit of 
satisfactory explanation only by considering the ablative as 
marking the means or instrument, and dug? as used ad- 
verbially. 

IV. WITH THE ACCUSATIVE. 

1. ‘About,’ in a local sense. Aug is frequently used 
with the accusative in the local sense of ‘about,’ the case 
having the meaning of ‘as regards,’ ‘as far as concerns.’ 
Hug. Il. 11. 461-2, "Aotw év hepav, Kadacptov dugi péedoa, | 
&va xat sa notdyvtae dyadhopevae nteodyeaory, ‘ they fly about 
the streams of Cayster,’ that is, ‘they fly about . . . as regards 
the streams of Cayster.’ I]. i. 409, robe 08 xara mpbpvas te xat 
apy’ Ja Ehoae’ Ayaovc, ‘and to drive the Achei at the ships 
and about the sea,’ that is, ‘about... as regards the sea.’ II. 
ii. 805-6, jyuetc 0° dpeye mepe xoyryy fepode xara Bwpode | Sodopev 
adavdroae teknésoac sxatoufac, ‘we offered to the gods per- 
fect hecatombs at the sacred altars round (zep?) about (dug?) 
the fountain ;’ that is, ‘about .. . as regards the fountain.’ 
Alisch. Prom. 415-16, ... . of yd¢ | &ayaroy tézov dugi Mad- 
tev éyovar hpvav, ‘who occupy the most remote spot of earth 
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about lake Meotis,’ that is, “about... as far as lake 
Meotis is concerned.’ Id. ib. 1030-1, . . . ete dvadyyrov 
polsiy | “Acdqv, xegata ct’ dui Taptdoov Bddy, ‘to come into 
rayless Hades, and about the dark deeps of Tartarus.’ In 
this last example, it might be allowable to explain the 
accusative case as the object reached by the motion ex- 
pressed by yodety, and to regard dug as being employed 
adverbially; ‘to come to the dark deeps of Tartarus.. . 
about them.’ But it would seem preferable to couple dygé 
with yodetv, and to consider the accusative case as having 
the sense of ‘as regards,’ just as in the former cases; ‘to 
come about... as regards the dark deeps of Tartarus.’ 
Xen. Cyrop. ii. 4, 16, ¢y@ zodddug dn tedxoaxa dpi ta bora 
THe Te OF ywpas xat tig TOY Aopeviwr, ‘T have often hunted 
about the borders both of your country and of the country 
of the Armenians;’ that is, ‘about... as regards your 
country.’ 

2. “Aug, having properly the same sense, and preceded 
by the article, is frequently employed with the accusative 
of a personal noun to express the person and his party or 
attendants. E.g. Herod. viii. 25, of d& dupe ZépFea e¢ dddv 
oppéazo, ‘ Xerxes and his attendants;’ Il. iii. 146, of 0 dugi 
Iptapov, ‘Priam and his attendants.’ In this latter exam- 
ple, of 6’ dugt Hptapoy, considering the context, might be 
rendered by ‘Priamus’ alone. In Herod. ix. 69, of dugi 
Meyapéas xat Ditactovg signifies merely ‘the Megarians and 
Phiiasians,’ being expressed afterwards in the same chapter 
by of Meyapée¢ xat Dieaoioc. Compare Thue. i. 5, zodha rig 
‘“Ediddog . . . mept te Aoxpovs tobe ’Ofdhag xaz Aitwhovg, where 
xeot without the article is used in the same way. Xen. 
Anab. iii. 2, 2, of dug Apratoy, ‘ Ariaeus ;’ Id. Cyrop. vii. 5, 
25, of dugi tov TwBpvay, ‘Gobryas.’ It is obvious that of dugé 
twa meant properly ‘ those about a person,’ and that it was 
left to the hearer to supply, as being pointed to by the 
article, objects appropriate to the known character or office 
of the person of whom dygé shows that they are attendants. 
Thus, of duyt [Mpiapov would mean ‘ Priam and his suite,’ of 
dpyt ITdtwva, ‘Plato and his disciples,’ of dygt ’Apratov, 
‘ Ariaeus and his troops.’ The use of of dygé teva to denote 
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the person alone, as in some of the examples above cited, 
would seem to be a mere license of speech; and yet, perhaps, 
it may be true that, in all such cases, the person is regarded 
as having his proper attendants, and that the license con- 
sists rather in substituting the group that is about the 
person, and that serves to distinguish him, for the person 
himself. Of dug? [Mdrwva, ‘those about Plato,’ that is, ‘the 
disciples or school of Plato,’ might well enough stand for 
Plato himself, when he is contemplated in the character of 
a teacher of philosophy. 

3. ‘About,’ in a figurative sense. “Agi is used figura- 
tively in the sense of ‘about’ with words denoting the 
being employed or occupied about any matter, especially 
with the verb &yew: as, duyt te &ysev, to be occupied about 
something.’ E.g. Xen. Cyrop. vill. 1, 18, 76 0 ad... dye 
tata avtoy det &yev, 70s Ste doyoktav zapéFor, ‘on the other 
hand, he knew that to be always occupied about these 
matters would cause him to want leisure;’ Id. ib. vii. 1, 1, 
te odaw dpyt ta fepd, ‘while they were still occupied with 
(about) the sacrifices.’ 

4. ‘Concerning,’ ‘relating to.’ “Aug, in a sense very 
nearly related to that just noticed, is used with the accusa- 
tive case to mark what concerns or relates to an object. 
E.g. Xen. Cyrop. vill. 2, 6, 7d ard 08 todro méxovde xai dug 
thy dtacay, ‘this same thing occurs also in what relates to 
diet;’ Id. Gicon. 19, 1, ca dugt tov oxdpor, ‘what pertains to 
sowing seed.’ 

5. ‘About,’ denoting, in regard to time, numbers, and 
the like, a mere approximation to the actual measure, and 
that room is left for error in the statement. Thus (a), of 
time: e.g. Xen. Cyrop. vill. 6, 22, rov wey dugi tov yeeu@va ypd- 
vov didyew év BaBvidav, ‘to spend the period about winter- 
time in Babylon;’ Id. Anab. i. 10, 17, xai dgexvodrvrae dpee 
Oopmeatoy éxi tac oxnvde, ‘and they reached their tents about 
dusk.’ (b.) Of numbers: e.g. Xen. Anab. i. 2,-9, zedracrai 
08 dpyt robe Deayedtouc, ‘about two thousand peltastae.’ 

In all the above uses of dugé with the accusative, the case 
has the sense of ‘as to,’ ‘as regards,’ ‘as far as concerns;’ 
unless, indeed, the class of examples above referred to, in 


— 
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which a verb of motion precedes, should be regarded as 
forming an exception. 


TABLE OF THE SIGNIFICATION AND USE OF dyudgi WITH THE CASES. 


ay. A A Gen: ‘of,’ ‘ with Sto? ¢f>r2| Lostrum: ‘by,’ | Accus: ‘as to,’ 
Significations of dugi. respect to? Dat: ‘to,’ ‘for. ‘with? re regards.” 


1. § On both sides.’ 
2. ‘About,’ ‘all about,’| ‘about.’ < ‘about,’ ‘round 
(around.) about,’+-‘ with.’ ond 
3. * About,’ ‘near,’ ‘about,’ ‘near.’ 
4, ‘About,’ § concern- ‘about,’ ‘of’ *con-| ‘about,’ ‘of, ‘about,’ ‘what 
ing? cerning.’ ‘concerning.’ relates to, 
5.‘ About,’ ‘ for.’ ‘about,’ ‘ for.’ ‘about,’ ‘ for.’ 


Avd. 

*Avd has probably the same radical with the Slavonic na, 
nad, ‘upon,’ and with the Gothie ana, the German an, the 
English on, the Latin in, ‘on’(?). See Grimm Gr. p. 252, 
cited by Pott ii. pp. 1382, 151, and Linde Pol. Lex. s.v. na 
and nad. 


Significations of as dvd. 


1. ‘Up.’ The primary signification of dvd is ‘up’ as 
opposed to zard, ‘down.’ Thus, in the adverbial phrase dyw 
xai xdtw, ‘up and down,’ and in many compounds, as dya- 
Baiver, ‘to go up,’ ‘to ascend,’ dvafddev, ‘to throw up,’ 
dvaBléxey, ‘to look up.’ And so when used with cases; as, 
Il. i. 15, dva oxjxtpw, ‘upon a sceptre ;’ Herod. ii. 96, dva 
motapoyv, ‘up a river.’ 

2. ‘Back.’ In some compounds dvd has the sense of 
‘back,’ the idea which it conveys being that of something 
put into a state or having a direction contrary to its actual 
one, of a state or action reversed and thus restored to its 
former state. Thus, yydurecy meaning ‘to bend,’ dvayvduntecy 
signifies ‘to bend back’ or in an opposite direction to the 
present one; dsdovae meaning ‘to give,’ dvadsdovae has the 
sense of ‘to give back,’ the action being reversed ; dcddoxeev 
meaning ‘to teach,’ dvad:ddoxew signifies ‘to teach differ- 
ently’ or contrariwise, ‘to teach better’ or ‘to unteach;’ and 
80 pavddverv, ‘to learn,’ dvapavddvev, ‘to learn in an opposite 
way,’ ‘to unlearn;’ dyyédev, ‘to bear a message,’ dvayyéMev, 
‘to carry back a message,’ the messenger going and return- 
ing. The same sense is seen to belong to xatd in some 
compounds, as, xateévar, ‘to come back again,’ ‘to return 
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from exile.’ It would seem to be due originally to the 
natural contrast in which the relations of ‘up’ and ‘down’ 
expressed by dvd and xard stand to each other, and for the 
suggestion of which either preposition may suffice without 
the presence of the other; just as the term white suggests 
black, and black white, without the opposite term being 
named. From this obvious suggestion of contrast the mind 
would pass readily enough to the more obscure one, in which 
the same terms dvd and xard, when attached to an action or 
state, indicate that it is made the reverse of what it actually 
is, or is to be taken in a contrary sense, or is brought back 
to its original state. The only difference is, that here the 
prepositions dvd and xard, instead of marking distinctly the 
notions of ‘up’ and ‘down’ as standing opposed to each 
other, and so retaining their proper sense together with the 
incidental but obvious suggestion of the contrast of dvd with 
zatd and of xaté with dvd, have lost wholly their proper 
meaning of the local relations of ‘up’ and ‘down,’ and 
retained only the incidental one of contrast or mutual oppo- 
sition; and that this idea of contrast or mutual opposition, 
originally understood only of dvd, ‘up,’ with regard to zard, 
‘down,’ or of zxard, ‘down,’ with regard to dvd, ‘up,’ came 
to be used with reference to any state or action without 
regard to its direction or position in space. So that, when 
dvd or zxacdé was attached to an action or state by way of 
qualification, it might not add to it, as its proper signification 
would require, any thing of the sense of ‘ up’ or ‘down,’ nor 
yet any suggestion of the contrast of ‘up’ with ‘down,’ but 
only the idea of the relation of contrast or opposition between 
the action or state contained in the verb and something else. 
And as the contrast or opposition, to be understood, must 
be the one most obviously suggested, this being a necessary 
demand in spoken language, the thing with which the action 
or state is put in contrast is the same action or state itself, 
either in its actual mode or in some phase of it most readily 
admitting of the contrast. Thus, while in dvaPdgren, ‘to 
look up,’ the contrast is naturally suggested with xarafiérew, 
‘to look down,’ that is, the opposition of dvd, ‘up,’ with zard, 
‘down,’ in dvayyédev, ‘to bring back a message,’ there is, 
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it is true, the same notion of contrast conveyed by the same 
term, but with the entire absence of any idea of ‘up’ as 
opposed to ‘down;’ and the effect of the contrast suggested 
by dvd is merely to put the action of dyyédew, ‘to bear a 
message,’ or the state of ‘being a messenger,’ in opposition 
or contrast with itself in its actual mode, or to reverse it; 
so that the compound represents the bearing a message in a 
direction, or the being a messenger in a way, contrary to 
the same action or state as it is represented by the simple 
term. The reverse of ‘bearing a message’ from Athens to 
Sparta, for example, is ‘to bear a message back’ from Sparta 
to Athens. In the same way, dvazizcecy, ‘to fall back,’ gives 
the representation of an ‘act of falling’ taken in a direction 
opposite to the actual one, and that comes back to the 
original position from which an object has fallen; and 
dvaxadsiadat, ‘to call back,’ ‘to call off,’ said, for example, 
of the huntsman recalling his hounds in the chase, conveys 
the sense of a calling in a direction opposite to that in which 
a thing at the time is. 

The explanation of the origin of this signification of dvd 
here given receives strong confirmation from the fact, above 
referred to, that zatd, in some few compounds, is used in the 
same sense of ‘back;’ as, zate¢vae, ‘to come back,’ as from 
exile, zardyeev, ‘to bring back,’ ‘to restore from exile,’ xara- 
déyecduz, ‘to receive back from exile.’ To show this, it 
might be enough, perhaps, to state generally that it would 
be wellnigh incredible that the only thing, besides the 
having the sense of ‘back,’ in which these prepositions 
agree, namely, the suggestion of contrast, should furnish 
a natural explanation of the meaning of ‘back,’ which they 
have in common, and yet this notion of contrast not be the 
true origin of such meaning. Especially would this be 
incredible, considering that the meaning of ‘ back’ is just as 
foreign to dvd as to xard, and cannot be directly derived from 
the proper notion of either. If the sense of contrast sug- 
gested by dvd afford a probable origin for that of ‘back’ 
expressed by this preposition, and it be found that zard, 
differing in every thing else, and yet having the capacity 
of expressing contrast, just as dvd has, obtains also the 
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meaning of ‘back,’ though totally foreign to its proper 
sense, it is doubly probable that the common signification 
of ‘back’ is owing to the common idea of contrast. But, the 
principle of interpretation involved being of some import- 
ance, and yet not perfectly obvious, it may be allowable to 
go something more fully into the explanation. If the prepo- 
sitions dvd and xatd, having wholly opposite meanings in 
themselves, come to obtain a common sense, and this a 
sense not derivable from the meaning of either, as in the 
case of ‘back,’ it is plain that this sense in which they agree 
is to be referred to something that is extrinsic to both, but 
that, from some cause, becomes equally an attendant of both. 
And if, again, in the history of the use of these prepositions, 
it be found that they not only obtain the same sense, though 
foreign to the proper signification of the one as to that of 
the other, but alike concur in the possession of some inci- 
dental capacity or force, and this one affording a probable 
origin of the common meaning in question, it may safely be 
inferred that it is to this capacity or force that the meaning 
in which they agree is to be referred. *Avd, ‘up,’ and zazd, 
‘down,’ are essentially different and even opposite in sense, 
and yet they agree in having somehow obtained the meaning 
of ‘back,’ which is in no way directly derived from either 
the sense of ‘up’ or that of ‘down.’ But dvd and xard, stand- 
ing in natural and obvious opposition the one to the other, 
have in common this incidental capacity of suggesting 
contrast; and this notion of contrast gives a probable 
explanation of the origin of the meaning of ‘back,’ ren- 
dered all the more probable from its applying to prepo- 
sitions that agree in nothing else from which their common 
meaning of ‘back’ can possibly spring, save this capacity 
of suggesting contrast. 

If any one should object, as very naturally he might, that 
it is too much to assume, as is here done, that the preposi- 
tions dvd and xard may drop their proper sense and retain a 
meaning in no way derived from this, but gathered up in 
the course of their use from the relations in which the 
objects with which they are connected stand to each other, 
let him call to mind how unmistakably this has happened 
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in the case of other Greek words, prepositions included, and 
even in other uses of dvd and xard. For example, how 
petd, having the signification of ‘amid,’ ‘among,’ obtains, 
from the relation in which the parties in a group stand to 
each other, that of ‘after,’ and is used in this sense in a 
multitude of examples where the proper notion of ‘amid’ is 
apparently wholly suppressed ; how these very prepositions 
dvd and zard are joined with the accusative of measure in 
cases where it would be absurd to insist that the extent of 
the measure is determined by an actual motion of ‘up’ or 
‘down,’ although these are the true meanings of the prepo- 
sitions. 

Of the same nature essentially with the sense of dvd 
above considered, is that which occurs in such compounds 
as dvaxaduxcev, ‘to uncover,’ the preposition here having 
the effect of reversing the meaning, and of making the 
action as represented by dvaxadiatey just the contrary of 
that expressed by xaduzrecv. So in dvarrvacey, ‘to unfold,’ 
the opposite of zzvaaev, ‘to fold,’ and in a number besides. 

3. ‘Again.’ In another set of compounds dvd has the sense 
of ‘again,’ not simply, however, with the notion of repetition, 
although this is implied; but rather with that of reversing 
an act, or doing it contrariwise; sometimes with that 
of doing a thing again for the better, of remedying an 
evil or repairing a loss. Thus, dvafcodv, ‘to live again,’ 
‘to come to life again,’ the sense suggested being that 
of a person coming to the enjoyment of life again after 
haying ceased to live. By means of dvd the act of living is 
placed in opposition to the absence of life, this being what 
is most naturally set in contrast. So that there is expressed 
by dvafeodv, not merely a repetition of the act of living, 
but, more, a recovery from death, or from a state opposite to 
life. In dvafdégrecv, ‘to see again,’ ‘to recover one’s sight,’ 
the state of seeing is not merely considered as existing 
again, but as a thing regained after having been lost; so in 
dvapdyeodox, ‘to fight again,’ ‘to renew the fight,’ ‘to restore 
the battle,’ there is represented, not simply a second fighting, 
but a fighting again after the battle has been relinquished 
or lost; so dvavedZew, ‘to make young again,’ that is, from 
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being old to make young again; dvafoéyer, ‘to wet again,’ 
that is, from being dry to make wet again. It need hardly 
be added, that this meaning of dvd is merely a modification 
of the preceding, being, in fact, due to its power of suggest- 
ing a contrast between the action or state which it qualifies 
and the opposite state naturally occurring to the mind. 

4. ‘Out,’ ‘aloud.’ In some compounds dvd has what 
may, perhaps, be called an intensive sense, rendered in 
English by ‘out,’ ‘aloud: e.g. dvafodv, ‘to cry out,’ ‘to 
shout aloud,’ dvafeovrdy, ‘to thunder aloud,’ dvayeddy, ‘to 
laugh out,’ ‘to laugh aloud,’ dvaxiatev, ‘to weep aloud.’ 
In English we use ‘out’ in the same sense, as in the trans- 
lations just given; also ‘up,’ as ‘to eat up,’ that is, ‘to eat 
quite or entirely ;’ and sometimes ‘out and out,’ the prepo- 
sition being doubled for the sake of intensity. In Greek, 
also, some other prepositions are used with like intensive 
force; as xatd in xaratépmrev, ‘to cut to pieces,’ and éx in 
éxvexdy, ‘to conquer completely.’ In some of the examples 
of such use of dvd, it is not altogether impossible to perceive 
a consonance, at least, between the proper sense of the pre- 
position and what it has been here ventured to call its inten- 
sive sense; as In dvadecxvvvar, ‘to show forth,’ ‘to exhibit,’ 
dvaxwxde, ‘to wail aloud.’ But it may be admitted, that 
although this meaning is most nearly allied, as far as we 
can see, with the primary sense of dvd, yet its precise rela- 
tions to it are difficult to determine. 

It is only in compounds that dvd has the three last-men- 
tioned meanings: it does not present them in its use with 
the cases. With these dvd has only the sense of ‘up,’ and, 
relatively considered, that of ‘upon.’ 


Summary of the significations of dvd. 
i aia By 
2. From the suggestion of contrast: ‘back,’ ‘again.’ 
3. Intensively: ‘out,’ ‘aloud.’ 


Signification and use of dvd with cases of nouns. 
"Avda. is used with the genitive, dative, and accusative cases; 
possibly with the ablative (locativus) ; with the genitive and 
dative only in the epic and lyric poets. 
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I. ’Avd with the genitive case. 

With the genitive case dvd is employed only in a few ex- 
amples ; and even in these it is doubted whether the genitive 
should be considered as connected with dvd in its construction. 
(See Passow’s Lexicon, s. v.) Thus, Od. ii. 416, dy (dvd) 0 
dpa Trépayos woe Baty’, joye 0 Ad jvn, ‘Telemachus went 
on board the ship, and Athene had command.’ Accord- 
ing to the mode of interpretation set forth in this treatise, 
dvd is to be regarded as the qualification of fatve; ‘ Tele- 
machus went up,’ that is, ‘on board ;’ and the genitive vyd¢ 
is added in the sense of ‘ with respect to the ship,’ to specify 
the object to which the going on board is to be distinctly 
referred; ‘Telemachus went up on board . . . with respect 
to the ship,’ and not with respect to any other object; that 
is, he went on board the ship. 


11. ’Avd with the dative, or with the ablative (locativus) (?). 


The form of the dative and of the ablative (locativus) cases 
being the same in Greek, it is a question of difficulty to 
decide whether the examples in which dvd occurs with this 
form have the dative or the ablative (locativus). H.g. Il. 1. 
14-15, oréppar sywv ev yepow sxpohov ?Arodhwvog | ypvoew 
dva oxiztpy, ‘having in his hands the garlands of Apollo on 
-a golden sceptre.’ If yovcéw oxyxtpw be regarded, as it 
might be, as the ablative of position or locativus, the sense 
will be, ‘having in his hands the garlands of Apolloup .. . 
on a golden sceptre,’ the locativus marking the place of the 
garlands, ‘on asceptre,’ and dvd describing further the manner 
or relative direction of the holding; ‘he had or held the gar- 
lands up’ as opposed to ‘down.’ Considered as a dative case, 
yovaéw oxpxtpy will denote the object ultimately affected, 
and depend immediately upon dvd and the preceding words 
océppat éywyv &mfdiov ’ Ardddwvos, ‘he had in his hands the 
garlands of Apollo... upon a golden sceptre;’ that is, 
the golden loli is presented as the object ultimately 
affected by the disposition of the garlands, just as though it 
were a party to whose benefit it enured, and just as the 


dative is admitted to attend upon 6yoco¢, ‘like,’ 6 abrdc, ‘the 
11 
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same,’ &c. Although this latter interpretation seems rather 
difficult to admit, possibly from our being unaccustomed in 
our language to such use of the dative case, yet it might, 
perhaps, be justified by the freer use of the Greek language. 
If the ablative here appear to afford the simpler and more 
obvious construction, it may be urged, on the other hand, 
that as éx¢, ‘upon,’ and dygé, ‘ about,’ would seem to be fol- 
lowed by the dative case in virtue of their own signification, 
in the same way that Soc, ‘like,’ tooc, ‘equal,’ 6 abtoc, 
‘the same,’ have the dative after them, so dd, ‘up,’ may 
have this case depending upon it. Similar are the follow- 
ing examples cited by Passow: Od. xi. 128, ddyonhocyor 
gyev dvd gadivw @pyw, ‘on his shining shoulder;’ Ll. xy. 
152-38, ebpov 0 ebovora Kpovtdgy dva Lapydow dxpw | jpsvov, 
‘sitting on promontory Gargarus.’ 


ut. ’Avé with the accusative. 


1. ’Avd with the accusative is employed to express, in a 
variety. of ways, the measure or extent of an action or 
motion. Thus (a), in the sense of ‘up,’ ‘up to,’ ‘to the 
extent of: e.g. Od. xxii. 193, xov dv’ dfydyy sovaayr, ‘they 
drew him up to the lofty pillar,’ that is, ‘they drew him up 
. . . to the extent of, as far as went, the lofty pillar.’ The 
measure or amount of the drawing up is expressed by the 
accusative xtov b¢ndyjv, and the proper office of dvd is to - 
mark the direction of the drawing, that it was ‘up’ or 
‘upwards.’ 

b. ‘Throughout,’ ‘all through.’ °4vé with the accusative 
is used in the sense of ‘throughout,’ ‘all through:’ e.g. Il. 
1. 58, éwvijpao pev dva ocpardy @ysto xia Veoto, ‘the arrows 
of the god sped throughout the army.’ Here the accusa- 
tive otpatoy shows up to what limit went the infliction of 
the god, how far reached the sending of his arrows, dvd 
retaining nothing of its proper sense of ‘up,’ but merely 
serving to mark the accusative as a sign of measure, pecu- 
liar only in its resulting from giving the limit of a motion 
assumed to have one certain direction rather than another. 
Asch. Prom. 590, mhav@ te vijotw dvd tay zapariay ddupov, 
‘and drives me a famished wanderer all through (over) the 
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sandy shore.’ Herod. i. 96, Zovrwy 0¢ abrovduwy xdvtwy ava rip 
qrecooy, ‘ throughout the mainland ;’ Id. ii. 135, dotdeuog dvd Ty 
‘Edidda syévero, ‘was celebrated in song throughout Hellas ;’ 
Xen. Anab. iv. 6,4, oradpobds Sra sxopevdyoay, dvd révte mapa- 
odyyas t7¢ huépac, ‘as much as five parasangs a day.’ Origin- 
ally, dvd thus used denoted one of the modes of taking a 
measure, namely, by measuring from below upwards; just 
as xard expressed the opposite mode of taking a measure, 
from above downwards. But, as it was really a matter of 
no moment, for the result, whether the measure was taken 
from below upwards or from above downwards, dvd was 
employed, not only in cases where a measure was expressed 
by the limit of an upward motion, and where dvd would 
have its proper sense, but in others also where it was not 
required to give any exact indication of the direction of the 
action or motion by limiting which the accusative came to 
express measure. In such case, dvd became a mere sign 
that the accusative was used as a note of measure, one that 
may fairly be assumed to have its origin from being the 
limit of a motion directed from below upwards, but that 
would seem to be used without regard to this origin. In the 
same way xacd is used with the accusative of measure where 
there is no notion of a downward motion any longer con- 
veyed; and, accordingly, xataareatoy means ‘throughout 
the army,’ just as dvd otpatoy does. 

To this use of dvdé with the accusative belongs the phrase 
dva atopa éyew, ‘to have constantly in the mouth,’ or ‘on 
the tongue,’ ‘to be ever saying,’ properly, ‘to have all 
through the mouth,’ or ‘as far as ever the mouth goes.’ 
And so dva dupoy gpovety, ‘to revolve in one’s mind,’ pro- 
perly, ‘to consider to the extent of one’s mind,’ ‘as far as 
one’s mind goes:’ e.g. Il. ii. 35-6, cov P Sher’ adrod | ta ypo- 
véovt dva Bupoy d fp’ ob telécadac Epedie. 

c. Avd is used also with the accusative case of nouns 
expressing the several denominations of time to mark the 
extent or measure reached. Thus, in Homer, but only in 
the phrase dva vixra, ‘during, all through, the night,’ ‘to the 
extent of the night:’ e.g. Il. xiv. 80, 0d ydp tec véueots guydew 
xaxdv, 000 ava voxta, Herod. viii. 123, &tAwov of “Eddgues é¢ roy 
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lad pov dpeoriia Odaovtes t@ dEcwrdrwp yevopevyp “Edijvey dva 
tov mddeyov todrov, ‘during, throughout, this war,’ or, less 
accurately rendered, ‘in this war.’ Here belongs the 
expression dvd mdcav tiv hpéoav, ‘throughout the whole 
day,’ that is, ‘to the extent of the whole day.’ Here may 
be mentioned, also, the phrase dva ypdvoy, ‘in time,’ ‘in course 
of time:’ e.g. Herod. i. 178, xara rod Abxov ry» éxwvvpinu Adxoe 
ava ypovov éxdiSyoay, ‘in course of time were called Ly- 
cians ;’ properly, ‘against a period of time,’ the idea being 
that the Lycians obtained their denomination in a space 
the measure of which is expressed by saying that it amounted 
to or reached a period of time. Cf. Herod. ii. 151. 

d. ’Avé is used with the accusative of numbers also, and 
in the same way as in the preceding cases; but, owing to 
our like use of ‘up to’ with numbers to mark the extent to 
which any computation goes, we can here more readily see 
the direction in which the measure is regarded as reached. 
E.g. Od. ix. 209, dva sixooe wétpa yeve, ‘he poured out to 
the amount of twenty measures,’ properly, ‘up to the amount 
of twenty measures.’ 

e. The same interpretation, both as to dvd and as to the 
accusative case, is to be given of a number of what are 
called adverbial phrases; as, dva xodroc, ‘ with one’s might,’ 
‘to the utmost,’ the literal sense being, ‘up to the measure 
of one’s strength :’ e.g. Xen. Anab. i. 8,1, zpogatverar (Maty- 
yous) shavvwy dva xodcog (dpovute tH farm, ‘riding at the top 
of his speed,’ that is, ‘up to the measure of his strength.’ 
So dva pépoc, ‘in turn:’ e.g. Eur. Phen. 488, dar’ adrdc 
dpysy abc dva pépog AaBayv, ‘on condition that I should get 
the kingdom in turn and have the dominion.’ When it is 
said of a person that he performs an action dvd (or xara) 
pépoc, ‘in turn,’ the sense really is, that he performs it ‘as 
far as his part or share goes,’ or ‘according to his part or 
share.’ (See Xen. Cyrop. iv. 2, 30.) Hardly different is the 
phrase dvd tov mowtoug eaayv, ‘they were among the first,’ 
properly, ‘were up with, as far as, equal with, the first.’ 

f. Of the same nature essentially is the use of dvd, as well 
as of xard, with Adyor, in the sense of ‘in the proportion of,’ 
‘according to the proportion of:’ e.g. Aéyerar tobe AOoue Zyew 
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dva tov abrov Aéyov thy AsedtyTa, ‘it is said to have its stones 
of the same measure of smoothness,’ that is, coming up to 
the same reckoning or estimate in regard to smoothness, the 
accusative Adyov marking the measure or extent, and denot- 
ing how far the smoothness of the stones reaches, namely, 
to rov adréy doyov, ‘the same reckoning or estimate,’ and 
avd, in its ‘proper sense, indicating, just as our expression 
‘up (to)’ in the translation does, the direction in which the 
measure is taken. Compare Herod. ii. 68, xai 6 veooods xara 
tov doyoy tod od yivetaz, ‘and the young one is in proportion 
to the egg,’ that is, ‘is according to the size (computation) 
of the egg;’ Id. ii. 10, evot 08 xai Gdkoe xotapot ob xara tov 
Netioy sovres peyddea, ‘and there are other streams, also, that 
in size are not equal to the Nile,’ that is, ‘not according to 
the reckoning for, or standard of, the Nile.’ 

g. ‘Every.’ To be referred to the same class with the 
above examples is the use of dvé with the accusative case to 
express a distributive sense, answering to the English ‘every’ 
and ‘each.’ E.g. Xen. Anab. iil. 4, 21, ézorjoavro 8 ddyoug 
dva éxatov dvdpas, ‘ they formed six companies of a hundred 
men each;’ Id. Anab. vi. 3, 11, 0 0& tpei¢ dyehdy tag Ttelev- 
tata tdse¢ dva deaxoatove Gvdpac, x.7.4., ‘detaching the three 
last ranks of two hundred men each;’ Herod. ii. 37, é 
yalxéwy Totnpewy Tivovat, Oaopewvtes Ava Tacay jpéeoyy, ‘rins- 
ing them every day ;’ Id. vil. 106, zéuzeoxe 0& (ra 0@pa) dva 
may étoc, ‘he sent the presents every year; Xen. Cyr. 
i. 2, 8, Ore xat tos mpeafutépovg Op@or dva mdoay iuépay 
awypovws ddyovtacs, ‘because they see the older men also 
living temperately every day.’ 

With regard to the use of dvd with the accusative in this 
distributive sense, it should be observed, first, that the accu- 
sative case with dvd attending it marks, properly speaking, 
only a measure of extent, as in the preceding instances, the 
accusative denoting measure, and dvd showing, originally at 
least, the way or direction in which the measure is reached, 
namely, from below upwards, but being afterwards used 
with the accusative of measure without any obvious refer- 
ence to the direction in which the measure is reached, just 
as is the case with xard. Secondly, that while dvd and the 
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accusative do merely express a certain measure, ¢.g. dva 
&xardy dvdpac, ‘to the number of a hundred men,’ they are 
capable of being used as a standard of measure by which 
any number or quantity of the same class or kind shall be 
measured off or divided into equal parts having the same 
denomination with the standard of measure. Thus, in the 
second example above cited, the three ranks of men being 
mentioned as detached, the measure dyad draxootove dvdpac, 
‘to the number of two hundred men,’ is introduced and 
applied as a standard of measure by which they are divided 
off into equal parts having this denomination, that is, of 
‘two hundred men’ each. Thirdly, that the question 
whether a measure of extent expressed by dvd or xard and 
the accusative, when introduced alongside of any quantity 
or number, is to be used simply as a measure of extent, or 
as a standard of measure, can be decided only by the at- 
tendant circumstances. For there is no proper and separate 
sign of distribution in either dvd or the accusative, but only 
the marks by which a measure of amount is distinguished ; 
and the fact that the measure denoted by the preposition 
and accusative case has the capacity of being employed as a 
standard of measure, is suggested by the noun in the accu- 
sative marking a denomination of measure of the same 
kind with the parts into which the whole number or quan- 
tity may be divided. For instance, the measure dva draxo- 
otoug dvdpac, ‘to the number of two hundred men,’ or simply 
‘two hundred men,’ is capable of becoming a standard of 
measure by which the body of tpet cdfec, ‘three ranks of 
men,’ may be divided off, because it is of the same denomi- 
nation with the parts into which the whole number is divi- 
sible ; a number of ranks of men may be divided off into 
companies of the same denomination with dvd dcaxoatoug 
dvdpac, that is, ‘two hundred men.’ But whether, in fact, 
the rpetc td&ecc, ‘three ranks of men,’ are divided off into 
equal parts by the measure of dvd dcaxoatovg dvdoac, ‘two 
hundred men,’ that is, whether the latter shall be considered 
a standard of measure for the time being, can be gathered 
only from the narrative. To remedy the ambiguity which 
must more or less attend this use of dvd with the accusative, 
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certain separate signs of distribution are sometimes super- 
added, as zd¢, ‘every,’ Exaatoc, ‘each.’ Thus, in the exam- 
ples above cited, dva zdoav ijuéoay, ‘every day,’ dvd zdv &toc, 
‘every year,’ though the terms dvd jugoay, ‘up to the mea- 
sure of a day,’ dva éroc, ‘up to the measure of a year,’ or, 
simply, ‘the measure of a day,’ ‘the measure of a year,’ 
might have been understood, from the context, to be applied 
as a standard of measure by which to distribute into equal 
parts the period of time during which the older men lived 
temperately, and that during which Xerxes sent presents; 
yet an ambiguity might remain, and it is obviated by the 
introduction of zd, ‘every.’ In English we employ, to mark 
distribution, either ‘every,’ and ‘each,’ with the standard 
of measure alone; as, ‘he gave him a present every year,’ 
or ‘each year,’ ‘he gave them every one a present,’ or ‘he 
gave them each a present;’ or the standard of measure 
attended by ‘a’ or ‘an,’ the same as ‘one;’ as, ‘he sent him 
a letter a month;’ ‘they received ten dollars a man.’ 

2. Besides the above cases, in which dvd with the accusa- 
tive is employed to mark in various circumstances, and with 
different objects, the extent or measure of some action or 
state, this preposition is used with the same case to define, 
in a more general way, the limits within which a proposition 
is to be understood to be affirmed, the accusative answering 
to the English “as to,’ ‘as regards,’ ‘as far as goes,’ although 
not converted by these terms, and the preposition being 
rendered by ‘up’ or ‘on.’ E.g. Il. xiii. 546-7, . . . dzod 08 
gléfa ndoav exepoev, | 7r ava vOra Véeovoa dtapmepéc, abyéev’ 
ixdvet, ‘cut the entire vein, which runs quite up the back 
and reaches the neck;’ properly, ‘which runs quite up... 
as regards the back;’ Il. x. 465-6, zat do eev boa’ dsipac | 
Jizev dva pupiamy, ‘and, lifting them on high, placed them 
upon the tamarisk,’ that is, ‘placed them up... as regards 
the tamarisk.’ Herod. ii. 96, tadta ta mhota dva pév tov 
motapoy ob ddvartae ziécv, ‘these vessels are not capable of 
sailing up the stream ;’ properly, ‘are not capable of sailing 
up... as regards the stream.’ Xen. Ages. il. 22, xai év 
medi xat dva ta 6074 wdysodas, ‘to fight both in the plain, and 
on the mountains,’ that is, ‘up... as regards the moun- 
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tains,’ dvd showing that the scene of the fighting is rela- 
tively ‘up,’ as opposed to év zedép, and the accusative 
limiting the descriptive term of dvd, ‘up,’ to ra dp, ‘ the 
mountains.’ 


TABLE OF THE SIGNIFICATION AND USE OF dvé WITH CASES. 


Signification | Gen.: ‘of, ‘with pirpsie ds wos Ace. 1. ‘to, ‘as far as;’ 2. ‘as to,’ ‘as regards.’ 


of dvd. respect to.” | ‘for 
‘Up’ ‘Upon.’ ‘Upon.’ |‘ Upon’? | ‘ Up to’ ‘Upon? 
® d : ‘Throughout.’ 
* As many as.’ 
‘During,’ 


‘ Every,’ ‘each, ‘a,’ ‘an’ 


” Avev. 


*Avev, of which there is also a poetical form dvevie, has 
probably the same radical with the negative prefix d- and 
dv-, the Latin z and in-, the English and German wn-, the 
German ohne and ofhn-, ‘without,’ the old German @no, and 
the Gothic thnu. (See Pott Etym. Forsch. ii. p. 131.) 


Significations of dvev. 


1. *Avev is used both adverbially and as a preposition, 
that is, both with and without a case, and has commonly 
the sense of ‘without.’ It is frequently met with in contrast 
with ov», ‘with,’ ‘together with:’ e.g. Il. xvii. 406-7, ézee 
ovdé 70 eireto mdyray | éxnéoaeey mtokedooy dvev Eev, ode aby 
abvt@, ‘neither without himself, nor even with him;’ II. xxiii. 
387, dvev xevtrpoco Héovrec, ‘running without the lash (goad).’ 
Xen. Anab, ii. 6, 18, ody t@ dexatw xal xad@ ero detv tovtwv 
Tuyydvey, dvev dé toUTwy py, ‘he considered that he ought to 
get these things with justice and honor, but not without 
these virtues.’ 

2. ‘Away from,’ ‘apart from.’ ”dvev has also the meaning 
of ‘away from,’ ‘apart from:’ e.g. Il. xiii. 556, 0d pév ydp 
mor’ dev Oniwy Tv, akra xat adcode | otpwodt’, ‘for he was 
never away from foes, but turned himself against them;’ 
Od. xvi. 238-9, . . . ed xev voix durjciped’ dvtepépeodat, | 
povve dvevd dhe, 7 xa dcCnobpe! Gove, ‘alone, apart from 
others.’ In the latter case, however, dvevJe might be ren- 
dered ‘without.’ (See Passow’s Lex.) This meaning of 
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‘away from,’ ‘apart from,’ is only a variation of that of 
‘without,’ and is derived from it. 

3. ‘Except.’ ~Avev has, further, the meaning of ‘ except,’ 
which is but another variation of the proper sense of ‘with- 
out.’ E.g. Plat. Crit. 112, c, cited in Passow’s Lexicon, dev 
ypvaod xai doyvpov, ‘except gold and silver.’ 


Summary of the significations of dvev. 

1. ‘Without.’ 

2. ‘Away from,’ ‘apart from.’ 

3. * Except.’ 

Use of dvev with its case. 

“Aveo is used with the genitive alone, the preposition 
having the meanings above set forth, and the genitive 
having the signification of ‘with respect to,’ as in the above- 
cited examples. To these add Aisch. Pers. 609, cosrdo xédevPov 
THO dvev c’ dynudtay | yhdig te tHe md poder, éx dopur zddey | 
éatetha, ‘therefore have I come this way again from my 
home, without a chariot and without my former equipage ;’ 
Xen. Anab. ii. 6, 6, @0v pev etojyyv dye dvev ataydry¢ xal 
Pid Bye, aipetcac zosepetv, ‘without shame and hurt;’ Id. Hell. 
lil. 4, 26, odx dy zomone tadta dvev tay otxoe tehdyv, ‘he would 
not do this without (the consent of) the magistrates at 
home,’ dvev and the genitive in this, as in many other 
examples of the use of this preposition, having seemingly a 
pregnant sense. Xen. Cyrop. i. 6, 14, xaz ob yeddoag dcp AdEg 
pot. . . OTe OvdEY OgEhos ety OT PATI Taxtix@y Gvev Tov ereTHOEtwY, 
‘you explained to me that tactics were of no benefit to an 
army without provisions ;’ Id. Hell. i. 7, 30, robe vopoug... 
guidrrovtes, dvev tovtwy pydev mpdttew netpdavde, ‘ observing 
the laws, attempt to do nothing without them,’ that is, 
‘apart from, contrary to, them.’ (See Lex. Xenoph.) 

For the augmented and compound forms dvevje and 
azdvevite, see Passow’s Lexicon. 

TABLE OF THE SIGNIFICATIONS AND USE OF dvev. 


Significations of dev, Gen. : ‘of,’ ‘with respect to.’ 
1. ‘Without.’ ‘Without.’ 
2. ‘Away from,’ ‘apart from.’ | ‘Away from,’ ‘apart from.’ 


3. ‘Except.’ ‘Except.’ 
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“yet,” 

’Avcé corresponds both in form and in its characteristic 
sense to the Latin anie, ‘before,’ to the Gothic and, to the 
German ant-,.as seen in antlitz, ‘face,’ and ent-, as in entgegen, 
‘towards,’ obvius. It is regarded by Pott (Etym. F. 1. p. 
176, ii. 148) as having the same radical with the Sanskrit 
pronoun of the third person, ana, ‘ille,’ from which comes 
antara, ‘alter,’ and by Grimm is compared with the Sans- 
krit ati, ‘ultra.’ In both these latter cases, the sense would 
be shown to correspond, by referring to the derivative 
meaning of the demonstrative pronoun in which it signifies 
‘that’ as opposed to ‘this,’ and hence ‘on the other side’ as 
opposed to ‘on this side,’ which is the proper notion of the 
comparative form wlira. (See also Passow’s Lexicon.) 


Significations of dvtt. 


poor OPPOELC, SR face.’ ‘The pacts 
meaning ng of dytt is ‘over against,’ ‘opposite,’ ‘face to face,’ 
in a Toca sense, as seen in the related form dvryy i and in 


\\the derivative dytioc, ‘over against,’ ‘opposite,’ and in many 


other derivative and compound forms in which dyzé appears ; 

as, dyredy, ‘to go to meet,’ ‘ to face,’ dvtexadiCeev, ‘to set oppo- 
site,’ dvtezpwpoc, ‘face to face,’ dvttzopoc, ‘ over against,’ dyti- 
Jpovoc, ‘sitting opposite.’ So also in construction with 
nouns: e.g. Il. vill. 233-4, Todav dui sxatoy te dcaxoatwy Te 
Exaatog | ot7jacaW ev zodépw, ‘you willeach stand against, that 
is, before, over against, the Trojans ;’ Od. iv. 115-16, yiatvay 
Toppupeny dvr dpdahuotéyv dvacyay | dugoréojaw yspat, ‘holding 
up a purple robe before, over against, the eyes.’ This same 
may possibly be the sense of dyré as used with verbs of 
entreaty, and where it answers to the English bythe. 
Soph. Gd. Col. 1826, of a’ dvti ratdwy tdvde xat Poyic, ndrep, | 

ixetebopev, S0pravtec, ‘who all of us beseech you, O father, by 
these children and by your life;’ that is, perhaps, ‘over 
against, in the face of, before.’ More probably, however, 
this sense of dvr? is a derivative one, to be mentioned after- 
wards, in which it expresses the idea of an equivalent, of 
what is weighed against another and counterbalances it, and 
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80, in certain connections, comes to express what is an ade- 
quate motive. In this view, the sense here would be, ‘we 
all beseech you, O father, placing our entreaties in the one 
scale, and these your children and your life in the other;’ 
making the latter an equivalent for the former, your children 
aie life a motive for yielding to our entreaties. 

. ‘For,’ as_an expression of equivalent. From the sense 
a over against,’ ‘ opposite to,’ is derived that of equipoise, 
counterbslancing, as of one Bins answering to another, and, 
as it were, weighed against it. Thus, in the walhunes 
dytconxodv, ‘to weigh against,’ and dycipboroc, ‘counter- 
poising.’ This sense is seen in a variety of uses of dyzé that 
involve, more or less obviously, the idea of one thing cor- 
“sre to and counterbalancing another. Thus: 

‘For,’ ‘of equivalent value.’ ’dve¢ has the meaning 
of ‘ for ’ of equivalent value :’ e.g. Il, ix. 116, dvcé vv rola 

| adv eaciv dvi byte Zebe xipe gedjoy, ‘the man whom Zeus 

loves in his heart is worth, equal in value to, many people ;’ 
Od. viii. 546-7, dvré xacepujtov Setvog F ixéryng te tétvxtae | dvépr, 
‘a guest and a suppliant is for a man in the room of, counted 
as, a brother;’ Herod. iii. 59, zaoa 08 “Eppovéwy vicov dytt 
yenpdcwy xapéhaBov, ‘they got the island, as an equivalent, 
for money.’ The same sense is seen in compounds; as, 
dyrideos, ‘godlike,’ dyrixevtpoc, ‘sharp as a goad.’ 

b. ‘For, ’ “in exchange for,’ ‘in return on in turn.’ This 
sense Of dyzé is essentially the same with the preceding g, and 
occurs in expressions of barter or interchange of values. Thus, 
in compounds; as, dyttdoac, ‘a giving in exchange,’ dytefAdz- 
reey, ‘to injure in turn,’ dvreBd dee, ‘to throw in turn,’ dyrexdaterr, 
‘to weep in turn,’ dytexatey, ‘to burn in return,’ ‘to give burn- 
ing for burning.’ So also in construction with the case of a 
noun: e.g. Xen. Cyrop. iv. 6, 8, ob jpiv tt dyté tobrwy brypEty- 
oe; ‘what service will you render us in return for this?’ Id. 
Hell. i. 7, 18, dvri tic tote gehavdpwntag viv. . . ere Bovievousvoe, 
‘in return for their kindness ;’ Soph. id. Tyr. 544, dyct tay 
elpnuévey to’ dvtdzovaoy, ‘hear, in return for, in answer to, 
what you have said.’ 

c. ‘For,’ ‘instead of,’ one thing taking the place of another. 


This sense of dvr? is very nearly related to that} just men- 
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tioned, and is of very frequent occurrence. Thus, in the 
compounds dyteSvjoxerv, ‘to die instead of,’ ‘in the room of,’ 
dvrehapPdvew, ‘to take in the room of.’ And so with nouns: 
e.g. Xen. Anab. i. 1, 4, Bovdederar bxwg . . . Baorkedose dvr’ 
éxetvov, ‘how he shall be king in his stead;’ Id. Cyrop. iv. 6, 
5, xay@ pay 6 tddag vexpov dvtt vygtov éxoproduny, ‘I got a 
corpse instead of a bridegroom ;’ Id. ib. vili. 1, 20, xat obrw¢ 
eyiyveto abt@ gihoc ypyotpyo¢c dyti dypxatov, ‘and thus became 
to him a useful instead of a useless friend ;’ Herod. vii. 170, 
duti 08 elvae vyowtag (Aéyetar) yevésdae Areepwrac, ‘it is said 
that they became dwellers on the mainland instead of 
islanders.’ 

d. ‘For,’ ‘before,’ ‘in preference to.’ Frequently dvr, in 
comparisons, asp “this sense of preference, which is 
nearly akin to the immediately preceding one of ‘instead 
of,’ involving, as it does, the idea of one thing counted 
against another, and thus returning to the primary meaning 
of ‘over against.’ E.g. Xen. Anab. i. 7, 4, ty edevdeptay 
Shotuny dv dvtt dv fyw mdvtwy, ‘I would choose liberty before, 
in preference to, instead of, all that I have;’ Aisch. Prom. 
465, Jahacodrhayxta 0 obtec Gdhog aut’ suod | kvdrtep ebps 
vautthwy dyjuata, ‘no one before me, instead of me;’ Id. 
Agam. 1241, dddyy tev’ Gddny (al. drqv, dracc,) dvr epuod zhov- 
tiCete, ‘enrich some other rather than me, instead of me.’ 

e. ‘For,’ ‘why,’ ‘wherefore,’ ‘on account of.” Derived 
ioe the sense of an equivalent, ‘of f one thing counter- 
balancing another, is that of ‘why,’ ‘ wherefore,’ baitehe aytt 
sometimes obtains, expressing the ground or motive of an 
action or statement. E.g - Beph., Electr. 585-6, dédafov du? 
brov tavby | atoyeara es goya Oo@oa cvyydvec, ‘tell me 
wherefore, why, you have now done the most shameful of 
all deeds.’ Here it is plain that du? érov is intended to 
convey the idea of equivalent for the deed referred to, and 
this is, at the same time, to constitute its ground or motive. 
Xen. Cyrop. vill. 4, 2, dvré d& robrwy modhots xat peydhore 
écepato bxd tod Kvpou, ‘for, on account of, in return for, this;’ 
Id. ib. vill. 8, 81, dtdwpe totvvy aoe, yy, tovrove tov txzov. ‘O & 
émpoeto dvtt tov; ‘he asked, wherefore? for what ?’ Soph. 
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Antig. 237, du? 0b mpd? Eye ddupiav; ‘why are you so 
spapentonka he c 
f. ‘By.’ Avzé is used with the genitive case after verbs 
of entreaty, in the sense of ‘by,’ and may be most probably 
explained as containing the idea of an equivalent or counter- 
poise, and hence of ground or motive. Thus, inthe example 
above cited, Soph. (id. Col. 1326-7, of & nipbimeldeeptndias 
xat dois, mdtep, | fxetevomuev Eburavtec, ‘we all entreat you by 
these your children, and by your life,’ dvz¢ introduces objects 
which shall constitute a motive with the person addressed, 
as being an equivalent value or consideration for the thing 
sought. Polynices entreats his father to relinquish his anger 
against him, and adduces the afflicted man’s children, and his 
own life, as an equal consideration, and therefore as motives 
to induce his consent. Of course, this notion of an equivalent, 
although properly invoked to account for the origin of this 
use of dz, is not to be understood as being present in the 
literal and prominent way in which it is necessarily set forth 
in the explanation. That would be to forget that words are 
often used, in their derivative significations, without any 
very distinct reference in the mind to the original ideas 
which underlie them. Compare Ellendt Lex. Sophoc. i. p. 
171. Referring to the interpretation of Reisig, which makes 
dyzi, in the passage above cited, to have the sense of ‘before,’ 
‘in the presence of,’ this author says, “‘ verius est in hac etiam 
formula dytddaews significationem inesse, velut si ws obtestandi 
sensu dicitur.” The latter part of the quotation leaves it 
doubtful how far the learned author has a clear conception 


of this use of dyzé. , 
> Avtt being employed with the genitive case alone, and = \ vv ae 
sufficient number of examples of the use of the preposition 


with this case having been already given in setting forth its 
primary and derivative meanings, it is hardly necessary to 
go over the same ground again by presenting apart the 
several significations in which dyzé occurs with the genitive. 
It may be enough to remark that the genitive, as used with 
dct, has its common meaning of ‘with respect to,’ although 
this is not distinctly expressed in the rendering into 
English. 


a See 
7 
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TABLE OF THE SIGNIFICATIONS AND USE OF dyri WITH ITS CASE. 


Significations of dvrf, Gen: ‘with respect to.’ 


1. ‘Over against,’ ‘ opposite ;’ 1. ‘Over against.’ 


‘ face to face,’ ‘ before.’ * before.’ 
2. ‘One thing counterbalancing another :’ 
a. ‘For,’ ‘an equivalent for ;’ 2. a. for,’ ‘in the room of,’ ‘equal to.’ 
b. ‘ For,’ ‘in exchange for,’ b. ‘ for,’ ‘in exchange for,’ 
‘in return for,’ ‘in turn ;’ ‘in return for.’ 


ce. ‘For,’ ‘instead of;’ c. ‘for,’ ‘instead of.’ 

d. ‘For,’ ‘before,’ ‘in preference to;’ d. ‘for,’ ‘before,’ ‘in preference to.’ 

e. ‘For,’ ‘why,’ ‘ wherefore,’ ‘on e. ‘for,’ ‘why,’ ‘wherefore,’ ‘on 
account of ;’ S account of.’ 

j. ‘By,’ in entreaties. J. ‘by,’ in entreaties. 


Ano. 


’Ax6, which has also an epic form dzat, is the same 
as the Sanskrit apa, the Latin ab, a, the German ad, as in 
abgehen, ‘to go away,’ the Gothic af, the English off. The 
English after would seem to be composed of this same radi- 
cal (af) and the comparative ending ter, its meaning being 
not inconsistent with this composition so obviously sug- 
gested by the form. The only difficulty in the way of 
admitting that after is made up of these elements, would be 
found in the uniformity with which the English language 
elsewhere aspirates this comparative ending, as in o-ther, whe- 
ther, ei-ther. The word better does not furnish a parallel 
example, the second ¢ being only an iteration of the ¢ of the 
radical caused by the stress of the voice. Compare the 
Gothic batiza, melior, batista, optimus, &e. mentioned by 
Bopp, Gloss. Sanskr. p. 243. 


Significations of dx. 


1. ‘Off,’ ‘away,’ ‘from.’ °4dz6d has the primary sense of 
‘ off,’ ‘away,’ ‘from,’ having properly the notion of being 
apart, the being separated by an interval of distance, more 
exactly conveyed by the English ‘off, ‘away,’ but nearly 
expressed by ‘from’ also; as, ‘to be from home.’ Thus, in 
the compound dzozpd, ‘away from,’ ‘at a distance from,’ 
and in the adjective deoc, ‘far off,’ ‘ distant,’ dzodev, ‘from 
afar,’ dzoexoc, ‘away from home,’ ‘a colonist,’ dzofiézeev, ‘to 
look away,’ dzodépev, ‘to take off the hide,’ ‘to flay,’ dzo- 
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dpéxew, ‘to strip off,’ dxoytyveadar, ‘to be away,’ dxodypety, 
‘to sojourn from home.’ 
The sense of proceeding from, and of removal, which dzé 
very often has when conjoined with verbs of motion and 
action, and which is expressed by ‘away,’ ‘away from,’ as, 
dxcévae, ‘to go away from,’ ‘ to depart,’ dzoddodoxexy, ‘to run 
away,’ ‘to run off,’ dzoyadaxtifev, ‘to take from the milk,’ 
‘to wean,’ is merely that of ‘ off,’ ‘away,’ modified by being 
coupled with the motion or action. 
In this sense of ‘away,’ dzo is very commonly met with 
in its use with nouns also; as, dz’ dgdaludy iva, ‘to be 
out of sight,’ properly, ‘to be off, away, . . . with respect 
to the eyes:’ e.g. Il. 11. 292, wévev do fe ddoyoro, ‘staying 
away from his spouse,’ that is, ‘staying away... with 
respect to his spouse ;’ Il. xii. 19, daa0e dz’ Idatwy boéwy Grade 
mpoogovew, ‘as many as flow on to the sea from the moun- 
tains of Ida;’ Il. xvi. 733, dy’ frzwy dico yapate, “he leapt 
from his horses (chariot) to the ground ;’ Il. v. 227, ... é¢va 0” 
txxwy axofyaopaz, ‘I will descend from the chariot;’ Ib. 209- 
10, .. . dxd macadhov dyxbha t0Fa | jyate tp Shopyy, ‘I took the 
bow from the nail;’ Ib. 13, 7@ pév dg’ trotty, 6 0 dd ybovd¢ 
dovuro meCoc, * they rushed (to battle) in a chariot, he on the 
ground, on foot,’ properly, ‘from a chariot,’ ‘from the 
ground,’ marking whence, from what point, the warriors 
directed their efforts. Although, in such examples as dg’ 
txzwy dito, ‘he leapt from his chariot,’ dzd might be ren- 
dered by ‘down from,’ the notion of ‘ down’ is not rightly 
attributed to dzo itself, but is suggested by the circumstances 
of the action. 
The examples in which most obviously, perhaps, dzé has 
the sense of ‘off,’ ‘away,’ are those in which it is employed, 
as very frequently in Homer, apart from both noun and 
verb: e.g. Il. i. 67, jyzy 0 dxd doryov diva, ‘to ward off the 
plague from us;’ Il. ii. 183, 87 d& Bee, dro 02 ylatvay fale, 
‘and threw his mantle away.’ 
Z,.< 2. ‘From,’ ‘after,’ ‘since.’ When used of time, to mark 
“the date of an event as fixed by counting from a certain 

point, dzé is expressed by ‘from,’ _‘ nce: ve) gael), 
viii. 54, dzd 8 adrod (detzvov) Pwpyxooorro, ‘after it (their 
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meal) they armed themselves ;’ that is, the time of arming 
themselves is fixed by reckoning from the time of taking 
their meal, and is thus represented as being after it. That 
the date is subsequent to, ‘after,’ and not ‘ before,’ the meal, 
is owing to the act of arming, or second term, occupying, in 
the order of events as they occur, a point of time nearer to 
the speaker as compared with the former term or the taking 
of the meal. In other words, the notion of ‘after,’ with re- 
gard to the act of arming themselves, is suggested by the 
obvious chronological arrangement of the facts, and not by 
azé alone. The mere meaning of ‘ off,’ ‘apart from,’ which 
is all that dzo of itself expresses, would allow it to convey 
the idea of ‘before,’ as well as that of ‘ after.’ 

3. ‘Back,’ (‘away.’) °dzd often obtains the sense of 
‘back,’ but only in compounds, and when used apart or 
adverbially; as, dzodcdova, ‘to_give back,’ ‘to repay,’ 
dxoréyrev, ‘to send back: e.g. Od. xvii. 76, dc toe dap’ 
dronéuso & toe Mevéhaog 2dwxev, ‘that I may send thee back 
the presents;’ dzoddyreev, ‘to shine back:’ e.g. Il. xxii. 319, 
6 atypis dxélapn’ evyxcoc, ‘thus it shone back (was reflected) 
from the sharp spear;’ Il. xxi. 594, tél 0 azo yalxd¢ doovesy, 
‘the brazen spear bounded back.’ This sense of dzo is im- 
mediately derived from that of ‘away from,’ or rather, to 
speak more accurately, is the same meaning modified by 
the circumstances in which it occurs. Thus, dzoméurev 
means ‘to send away,’ and in this sense it is commonly 
used; but in the passage from the Odyssey above cited, 
where Pireeus proposes to send away to Telemachus pre- 
sents which Menelaus had given him, it is plain that, as 
regards Telemachus, the ‘sending away’ is just the same, 
under the circumstances, as ‘sending back.’ When the 
word doxadety, ‘to call away,’ is applied to an exile, as in 
Herod. iii. 58, zéudac é¢ ci Képxvpav dzexdjes tov Avxdypova 
éxt tyy tupavvida, ‘he attempted to recall Lycophron to the 
throne,’ it is manifest that the ‘calling away’ from exile 
is the same thing as ‘calling back’ to his country. So of 
dxéyeev, ‘to hold back,’ ‘to restrain,’ dzortvev, ‘ to requite :’ 
e.g. Hom. Il. vill. 186, roy poe tip xopudyy arotiverov, ‘now 
requite me for the care.’ 
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4. ‘Different from,’ ‘at variance with,’ ‘ without,’ ‘beside,’ 
the English prefix ‘un-’ ke “4rd sometimes obtains, both 
with a noun and-in composition, a kind of negative sense, 
answering in English to ‘different from,’ ‘at variance with,’ 
‘without,’ and to the prefix ‘un-.’ Thus (a), in compounds, 
as Aveev, ‘to fill,” ‘to cram,’ dzofvecv, ‘to unstop,’ dxoPdypeoc, 
‘away, off, apart from, an altar,’ ‘without an altar,’ ‘ irre- 
ligious ;’ dzopwivar, ‘to swear off,’ ‘to put away or deny by 
an oath.” The negative sense which dzd here bears springs 
immediately from that of ‘ away from,’ ‘apart from.’ Thus, 
in dzofduoc, as seen above, the notion of ‘away from, apart 
from, an altar,’ suggests that of ‘without an altar,’ ‘ irre- 
ligious ;' in dzofvev, ‘to unstop,’ the preposition prefixed 
marks the filling or cramming expressed by Pvev as being 
‘away, ‘off,’ and the sign of separation or putting apart 
is, under the circumstances, equivalent to a negative; in 
dxopyivat, ao prefixed to dpruvar, ‘to swear,’ gives properly 
the notion of ‘swearing off or away from’ a thing, or of 
‘putting off or away by swearing,’ the oath being the means 
of placing a person apart from some act or statement, and 
so in contrariety with it. Hence dzoyyjvae may mean either 
‘to swear that one will not do a thing,’ or ‘to deny on oath 
that one has done a thing.’ 

b. ‘Beside,’ ‘different from.’ In the same way is to be 
explained the origin of the sense of ‘beside,’ ‘ different 
from :’ e.g. Od. xi. 344-5, & gilor, od pay hu dxd oxor0d ob 
dxd d0&4¢ | podetrac Pacthea meptopwyr, ‘the very prudent 
queen speaks not beside the mark (indiscreetly), nor at 
variance with our opinion ;’ where dzd ozozod, properly 
meaning ‘away from the mark,’ is equivalent to ‘not hit- 
ting, missing, beside, the mark,’ and do d0fy<, ‘away from 
our opinion,’ is the same in sense as ‘not in accordance 
with,’ and hence ‘at variance with, contrary to, our opinion.’ 
Thue. i. 76, ofca¢ 080" fyete Pavyactoy oddév meromjxapev ond” 
axd tod dvb pwxetov tpdzov, ‘thus we have done nothing that 
is either strange or contrary to, out of accord with, the 
common course of human conduct;’ that is, ‘away or apart 
from,’ and so ‘different from, and contrary to, the common 


course of human conduct.’ II. i. 562, ... dd” dxd Pupod | 
12 
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padhov épot aca, ‘you will be more distasteful to me;’ that 
is, ‘you will be more away from, removed from, out of 
accord with, and hence disagreeable to, me.’ In the phrase 
oxebdew dxd putipoc, Soph. Gd. Col. 900, ‘to hurry at full 
speed,’ properly, ‘without bridle,’ ‘unrestrained,’ dzo has 
the sense of ‘without,’ ‘free from,’ which comes from that 
of ‘away from,’ ‘ apart from,’ ‘ without the presence of.’ 

5. ‘Quite,’ ‘entirely.’ In some compounds, azo has the 
meaning of ‘quite,’ ‘entirely,’ that is, obtains an intensive 
force. Thus, dzofeBodoxey, ‘to eat up,’ ‘to devour ;’ dzo- 
daxpvev, ‘to ery very much;’ dzocepyiverr, ‘to make very 
august.” With this intensive sense of dzdé, into which that 
of ‘away’ may have passed, just as éz, ‘out,’ does into that 
of ‘out and out,’ ‘quite,’ we may compare the use of our 
‘away’ in such expressions as ‘to ery away’ for ‘to keep 
erying,’ ‘to strive away’ for ‘to keep striving.’ 

Summary of the significations of azo. 
1. ‘Off,’ ‘away :’ (a.) of space ; ‘ off,’ ‘away :’ with motion, 
away from,’ ‘from.’ 
(6.) of time; ‘ from,’ ‘ after,’ ‘since.’ 

2. ‘ Away,” ‘back.’ 

3. ‘Different from,’ ‘at variance with,’ ‘without,’ ‘beside,’ 
‘un-.’ ae % 

4, ‘Quite,’ ‘entirely.’ 

Uses of dxd with its case. 

*And, retaining chiefly the significations of ‘from,’ ‘away 
from,’ ‘after,’ ‘since,’ is employed with the genitive alone, 
this case having, in this connection, its common sense of 
defining more exactly the preceding term or statement, by 
marking a specific object as being that with respect to which 
it is affirmed to the exclusion of all others. 

1. ‘From,’ ‘away from.’ In marking relative position 
dz is used with the genitive in the sense of ‘from,’ away 
from,’ both with and without motion. «a. Without motion; 
e.g. Il. ii, 292, peévwr do js ddoyoro, ‘staying away from his 
spouse,’ that is, ‘staying away... with respect to his 
spouse ;’ Soph. Phil. 188, xetrae podvog dx ddwv, ‘he lies 
alone, away (off, apart), from others ;’ that is, ‘away, off, 
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apart . . . with respect to others ;’ Id. ib. 1128, ei¢ dzd zoddy 
taydeic, where, according to Ellendt, Lex. Soph., the mean- 
ing is, “ unus preter ceteros,” ‘he was appointed one man in 
preference to many ;’ properly, ‘one man, apart from, and 
so distinguished from, selected from, preferred to, many;’ 
Herod. iv. 194, } Jddacoa dréye wo técoapa otddca and tHe 
Atyoys, ‘the sea is four stadia distant from the lake ;’ that is, 
‘is four stadia off, away, . . . with respect to the lake;’ Or. 
Att. 824, 24, tpogyy dxo tay SRdopajxovta xat Sata prdy Roya- 
téov, ‘you must count off, subtract, the subsistence from the 
seventy-seven mine.’ 

6. With motion: e.g. Il. xii. 18-19, . . . zoraya@y pévog 
etaayaybvrec, |baaoe dx’ "Idatwy dpéwy dade zpopéover, ‘bringing 
the strength of all the rivers that flow on to the sea from 
the mountains of Ida;’ that is, ‘that flow on to the sea 
away . .. with respect to the mountains of Ida;’ Il. xxiv. 
491-2, .. . Gizerae jyatandyra | dbecdar gihoy vidyv dnd Tpoinds 
podovra, ‘he hopes every day that he will see his son coming 
from Troy,’ that is, ‘coming away .. . with respect to Troy;’ 
Il. x. 578-9, . . . do 08 xpatiooc Adyvn | xistov dguacdysvoe 
jetfov peldéa otvov, ‘and made libations to Athene of wine 
with honey, pouring it from a full goblet;’ Soph. Phil. 1134, 
evya 2 odzéc’ dx’ abltwy zehate, ‘you will no more by your 
flight bring me forth trom my cavern ;’ Herod. iii. 115, zorapo¢g 
ax brev tO qhextpov gortady jozog éoct, ‘a river from which the 
report is that amber comes;’ Xen. Anab. i. 8, 10, zpd 0 
aitov dopare. daksinovta ovyvov ar dddjdwy, ‘chariots stand- 
ing at a considerable distance from one another.’ 

2. In a variety of uses of dzé there arises a somewhat 
peculiar sense, due to the nature and relations of the terms 
with which the preposition is employed, neither this nor the 
case having undergone any real change in their meaning. 
Thus: 

a. ‘On,’ ‘in.’ *Azd with the genitive obtains seemingly, 
in some phrases, the meaning of ‘on,’ ‘in.’ Thus, in 
phrases such as @ éxetvo¢ 20ypevev dxd txz0v, Xen. Anab. i. 2, 
7, ‘which he used to hunt on horse,’ properly, ‘from horse,’ 
throwing his spear from the horse. The term ¢0/pevev must 
be understood as implying whatever actions are involved in 
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the chase, so that dxd frou 27pevev may be rendered by 
‘he threw the spear from the horse in hunting,’ and dzo and 
the genitive will then have their usual sense. Xen. Cyrop. iii. 
3, 60, r@v 0 >Acovptwy of pév dxd tayv spvpdtov TPOpayouvvreEc, 
‘those of the Assyrians who fought as defenders in (from) 
the fortifications ;’ properly, who being stationed in the 
fortifications defended them by throwing weapons from 
these. Here zpopayotyvres may be considered as having a 
pregnant sense, just as ¢dypevev had in the preceding ex- 
ample. 

b. ‘From,’ ‘after,’ ‘since.’ In marking the point from 
which the date of an event is reckoned, dd with the geni- 
tive is very commonly used, and is rendered in English by 
‘from,’ ‘after,’ ‘since.’ E.g. Il. viii. 54, dzd & adrod (se. 
deinvov) Swpyacovto, ‘after it (their meal) they armed them- 
selves.” As has been above explained, the peculiar meaning 
of ‘after,’ which dzé seems here to bear, is properly due to 
the relative position in the order of events that the meal and 
the putting on armor occupy, considered from the speaker’s 
point of view. 7*Azo detxvov would properly mean ‘from, 
away from, . . . with respect to the meal,’ and might sig- 
nify ‘before’ as well as ‘after’ it. It has the sense of ‘after 
the meal,’ only because, in the order of events as seen by 
the speaker, the meal comes before and the putting on 
armor after. So Herod. i. 126, ézeé te 0& dx detxvov jaar, 
‘when they came from the table,’ ‘after the meal;’ Id. ii. 
44, eivae 08 Etea dw ob Tipov otxéovae tpenxdara xat dcoytha, 
‘from the time they are dwellers in Tyre;’ sch. Prom. 
855, méuntn 0 dx adtod yéyva, ‘the fifth generation from 
(after) him;’ Id. Pers. 173, dg obzep mate emo atethac atpatoy 

. . otystae, ‘since my son departed.’ 

3. ‘From,’ ‘of.’ °dzo is very commonly employed with 
the genitive of the object that marks the source or origin 
from which another comes; and this noun in the genitive, ac- 
cording to its nature, and to its obvious relation to the preced- 
ing term which it qualifies, expresses the idea of parent, race, 
cause or motive, means or instrument, material, &c. In all 
these cases dzo retains the sense of ‘from,’ and the genitive 
that of‘ with respect to,’ ‘in the case of,’ and neither in itself 
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considered, conveys the meaning of parentage, source, cause, 
means, material, nor even that of proceeding from. 

a. ‘From,’ ‘of.’ °dzd with the genitive is used in connec- 
tion with verbs signifying ‘to be,’ ‘to be born,’ &c., as 
riyreadaz, ‘to be born,’ ezvaz, ‘to be,’ gua, ‘to be born,’ to 
mark parentage or race. H.g. Od. xix. 162-3, dla xat de 
[uot etxé Tedy yévog, Ozzddeyv saat: | od yap dxd dovds goat mahac- 
gdzov, 000 dxd xétpyc, ‘yet even thus, tell me your race, 
whence you are; for thou art not descended from the ancient 
oak, nor from a rock.’ The preceding verse shows that az 
dovog, ‘from the oak,’ azo zécpy¢, ‘from a rock,’ mark the 
parentage disclaimed for a person, and the sense gathered 
from the context will be, ‘thou art not, in thy birth, from 
the oak, nor from a rock.’ But dzd dpvdc, azo métpne, taken 
by themselves, and apart from the notion of birth contained 
in 74vec0a, which dzo qualifies, mean no more than ‘ from 

- with respect to the oak,’ ‘from .. . with respect to 
a rock,’ and suggest no idea of parentage. isch. Sept. ce. 
Theb. 102344, dewoy r0 xomwov oxidyyvor, ob meguxaper, | pntpd¢ 
Tahains, xdx0 dvatyvov zatpos, ‘terrible is the common stock 
from which we are sprung, a wretched mother and an ill- 
fated father;’ Soph. Gid. Tyr. 415, d@ ofa? dg wy ez; ‘dost 
thou know from (of) whom thou art descended?’ Id. ib. 
1184, dw dy adtog guy cddac, ‘of whom, wretched man that 
Iam, I am myself the offspring.’ Compare of azo [idtwvog, 
‘those who derive their name from Plato,’ and other like 
expressions given in Passow’s Lexicon, s. v. dzo. 

b. ‘From.’ In amore general way, dzo is used with the 
genitive of the object to which another is referred as its 
source, as that from which it is derived: e.g. dAisch. Pers. 
608, fbo¢g z’ dy’ dyvig hevxdv edmotoy ydda, ‘white, delicious 
milk from a pure cow.’ Cf. Id. ib. 606. 

‘From,’ ‘on,’ ‘by.’ Of the same nature is dzo with the 
genitive case used with rpége and some other verbs, to 
mark that from which a thing is derived: e.g. Xen. Anab. 
i. 5, 12, dd xowod tpégev, ‘to feed from (on) the common 
store;’ Od. v. 40, Jaydy dxd Aytdog aicay, ‘having obtained a 
share of (that is, that comes from) the booty ;’ Herod. iv. 22, 
Caovat axd Ixoyc, ‘they live by hunting,’ ‘from the chase ;’ 
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Id. iv. 46, Céovtes pn dx’ dpdcov dad’ dx xtqvéwy, ‘living, not 
by agriculture, but on their herds;’ Id. iv. 103, €dae dro 
dying xai modépov, ‘they live by plunder and war.’ 

ce. Very nearly related to the above are many examples in 
which dzé with the genitive denotes, with regard to any 
action or state, the source to which it is to be referred, that 
from which it is considered to proceed: e.g. Orat. Att. 739, 
21, zhoboror dxd tig mbdews yeyvopsvor, ‘becoming rich by the 
state,’ the state being the source from which they derive 
their riches. The phrase might be rendered ‘by means of 
the state,’ but the oxplimation would be the same. Id. 25, 
ult., dx’ abdtéyv tay mpaypdtay xptvew, ‘to judge from the facts 
themselves,’ the facts being the source, or furnishing the 
grounds of the judgment. wee (Ad. Tyr. 395-6, 7» oc’ az’ 
otwra@y ab mpobgdyyc & zyuy, | ot’ éx Be@y Tov yywtoy, ¢ “ith this 
(divination) you did not appear, having ascertained it either 
from auspicy or from some one of the gods;’ Id. Gd. Col. 
320, gadpa yovv dx’ dupdtwy catve ps, ‘accordingly, with 
smiling face she makes to me friendly signs of recognition 
with her eyes,’ dz’ é6updtwy expressing that the signs of 
recognition proceed from the countenance. (See Ellendt, 
Lex. Soph. s. v. dé.) 

d. To this head, again, may be referred the use of dzo in 
such expressions as dz’ toyc, ‘on an equality,’ ‘on equal 
terms,’ dd oxovdj¢, ‘in earnest,’ azo toys, ‘by chance,’ 
which admit mostly of easy explanation, dzdé and the geni- 
tive giving the character of an action by indicating its 
source. Thus, dz’ tone, ‘on equal terms,’ being added as 
the characteristic of an action, the sense is proper ch that it 
proceeds from or has its origin in what is equal; dzd onovd7s, 
that it has its source in okies is earnest; azo tUyy¢, in what 
is accidental. . H.g. Il. xii. 288, . . . ef 0 éredyv OH rodrov dxd 
arovd7e dyooevec, ‘if, in truth, you say this in earnest,’ that 
is, ‘if what you say has its origin in earnestness ;’ Orat. Att. 
179, 21, obx dx’ tone Od Hyiv te xat totg Gdhote thy Bovdiy odoay, 
‘I do not see that our measures and those of others stand on 
the same footing,’ that is, ‘that they have their source in 
equality ;’ Id. 141, 11, dg’ éauzdv, ‘of his own accord,’ sua 
sponte; that is, his conduct originating with himself. 
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e. ‘On the quarter of,’ ‘on.’ °4zéd with the genitive is 
used to mark the situation of an object relatively to some 
known point, as the points of the compass, and as con- 
sidered from the speaker's position, where in English we say 
‘on the quarter of,’ ‘on.’ E.g. Soph. Aj. 864, tiv dy’ fXov' 
Boddy (xéievdor), ‘the path on the east,’ ‘on the quarter of 
the rays of the sun,’ ‘that looks from the rays of the sun;’ 
Id. Gad. Col. 1247, af pév dy’ dedtov dvopndy, ‘on the quarter 
of the west,’ that is, ‘from, looking from, the setting sun.’ 
The preposition zpdé¢ with the genitive is employed in the 
same way, and may properly be compared with dzé: e.g. 
Herod. iii. 102, ofxéovoe mpd¢ Bopgov dvéyov, ‘they dwell on 
the north,’ ‘on the quarter of the north,’ properly, ‘towards 
the north wind.’ The difference is, that dé with the geni- 
tive, in giving the position of an object, marks the fixed 
point, by reference to which it is determined, as that from 
which it looks toward the speaker; thus, dg’ 7Aov duapdy, ‘on 
the quarter of the setting sun,’ is, properly speaking, and 
retaining for dzo its appropriate meaning, ‘from the setting 
sun,’ looking from the setting sun towards the speaker. 
In the same way the Latin language uses a, ab, with the 
ablative; as, ab oriente, ‘on the east,’ properly, ‘from the 
quarter of the east.’ On the contrary, zpo¢ with the geni- 
tive gives the position by marking the fixed point, by 
reference to which it is determined, as that towards which 
it looks from the speaker: e.g. Herod. iii. 102, ofxéovae xpd 
Bopéov dvépov, ‘they dwell on the north,’ properly, looking 
towards the north from the speaker. 

‘Of,’ ‘concerning.’ To this place may be referred such 
examples as Herod. iv. 53, tadra pév ta dxd tovtéwy tov 
xotapyay, ‘this is what I have to say of these rivers;’ that 
is, ‘these are the things that relate to these rivers ;’ properly, 
‘these are the things on the part of, on the quarter of, that 
are to be referred to, these rivers;’ Id. iv. 195, ra azo rie 
vyioov . . . otxdta eat? ddgdyin, ‘what relates to the island ;’ 
Td. vii. 195, ca eBoddovto nudéadae dxd tis BépSew otpateic, 
‘with reference to the expedition of Xerxes.’ Comparing 
these with the examples of the use of dzd with the genitive 
just above explained, it can hardly be doubted that the 
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proper sense of the preposition and of the case is the same 
in both, and that the explanation involved in the translation 
given by Schweighaiiser of the example from Herod. iv. 
58, namely, “que ab his fluviis pervenerunt ad nostram 
notitiam,” is more than questionable. (See Schweigh. Lex. 
Herod. s. v. azo, 7.) 

f. ‘On the part of,’ ‘so far as relates to.’ In another class 
of examples, dzé with the genitive, although having origi- 
nally the same meaning as in the preceding cases, does no 
more than mark the object to which any thing is referred, 
on the part of which it is affirmed to exist or to be done, 
and is rendered in English by ‘on the part of,’ ‘so far as 
relates to,’ ‘so far as depends on.’ H.g. Herod. ix. T, 70 dz’ 
quswv, ‘so far as we can,’ ‘in so far as depends on us;’ 
properly, ‘as for what (co) lies on our part,’ dz’ jyéwy being 
interpreted in the same way with dg’ 7Aov duopay, ‘on the 
quarter of the setting sun,’ above considered. Soph. Phil. 
556-T, ws pddw tt poe | vewtepov Bobdcup’ dx’ Apystwy éyec, ‘that 
I may learn what more strange (cruel) design on the part 
of the Argives you have;’ Id. ib. 1077, @ zAypgatatoy abhiov 
domag tac dx’ éuod (= éuijc, Ellendt, Lex. Soph.), *O cave, 
most full of my grief;’ that is, ‘of grief on my part,’ ‘of 
grief to be referred to me;’ Id, Gid. Tyr. 512-138, r@ ax’ euge 
gpsvos obror’ | dydyoee xaxtav, ‘wherefore, in my mind, so far 
as depends on my opinion, she shall never be charged with 
crime ;’ properly, if the same terms of local reference could 
be applied to the mind as to the points of the compass, ‘on 
the part of, on the quarter of, my mind.’ While such forms 
of expression are not admissible in English, it is yet true 
that the effect of dzo and the genitive is to denote here, as 
in the case of dg’ jAcov ducpa@y above, the object to which a 
statement is to be referred as peculiarly appertaining to it, 
that on the part of which it is affirmed to be true. 

Of the same nature are the cases in which azo is said to 
be redundant. E.g. Herod. vii. 19, dixé rij¢ @hatne robe xiddoug, 
‘the branches of the olive;’ that is, ‘the branches referred 
to the olive,’ ‘that are found on the part of the olive,’ ‘ that 
belong to the olive;’ Ausch. Suppl. 525, 7a dd raed’ evoexor, 
‘dwellers in this land,’ properly, ‘from, on the quarter of, 
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this land;’ Or. Att. 580, 1, ry dxd cic uyic mexptay xal xaxb- 
vorav, ‘the bitterness and malice of (on the part of) the 
heart.’ | 

g. ‘From,’ ‘in consequence of,’ ‘by reason of.’ ’Azé with 
the genitive, having the same sense of ‘ from,’ with the idea 
of source or origin, may sometimes be rendered by ‘from,’ 
‘after,’ ‘in consequence of,’ ‘by reason of,’ ‘in pursuance 
of,’ expressing, as it does, the reason or motive of any thing. 
E.g. Herod. i. 209, otxwv dart pyyarn axd TIC Oheog tavTHS 
ovdepin, tO wn xstvov éxeBovdgverv uot, ‘from this vision, it 
cannot be that he is not plotting against me;’ that is, ‘by 
reason of,’ ‘in consequence of, this vision.’ Perhaps, how- 
ever, a more satisfactory meaning would be, ‘looking to, 
having reference to, this vision,’ which would rather bring 
this example under the preceding case, e. Xen. Anab. i. 
5, 32, dz0 tov adtod onystov, ‘from, in pursuance of, the same 
signal;’ Id. ib. iv. 6, 3, dzo 0& tobrov éxetvog vuxtd¢ axodpac 
@yeto, ‘from this cause, in consequence of this;’ Id. ib. iv. 
1, 5, dzo zapayyédoews, ‘by order,’ ‘in pursuance of orders ;’ 
Aisch. Agam. 1275, ddd’ tad: thjpwy ods’ dx’ ebtodpov gpevoc, 
‘bold by reason of a courageous heart.’ 

h. ‘From,’ ‘by,’ ‘with.’ ’dAzo with the genitive is used to 
express the means or instrument, and also the agent of an 
action, being rendered in English by ‘from,’ ‘ with,’ ‘by.’ 
In this case, the preposition and the genitive of the noun 
may be most properly explained as expressing the object 
from which the action proceeds, the preposition having 
the sense of ‘from,’ and the genitive its common significa- 
tion of ‘ with respect to.’ H.g. Il. xi. 675, &Payr’ év zpwrocow 
epic ano yeipog Gxovte, ‘was struck with a spear from my 
hand,’ or ‘by my hand.’ In this example is seen how 
directly the idea of the instrument or means is derived from 
that of the object from which any thing proceeds. II. xxiv. 
605, tobs pév’ Anddwy xégrey dx’ dpyvpéow Beto, ‘them Apollo 
slew with his silver bow.’ isch. Eumen. 674-5, 709 xededw 
rovad’ ad props gépe | Yigov dmatay ws dkg dsheypevor, 
‘now I bid these persons give a just decision with their 
mind,’ the decision or vote being represented as coming 
from the mind. To this place might be referred the pas- 
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sage from Soph. Cid. Col. 320, explained above, 3, ¢, gadpa 
yoov ax’ dupdtwy oatve pe, ‘with smiling face she makes to 
me friendly signs of recognition with her eyes;’ Xen. 
Anab. i. 1, 9, orpdrevpa ovvdhefev dxd toltwy tov yoRuacay, 
‘with this money he collected an army ;’ Orat. Att. 33, 24, 
tepdy thy nok and tdv &avtod xovdy, ‘to honor the state with 
his own labor ;’ Herod. i. 14, oddéy péya Epyou dx’ abtod ddho 
éyéveto, ‘no other great work was done by him;’ Id. iii. 78, 
ta ad Ipy§doxew yevopeva, ‘what was done by Prexaspes.’ 
It may be remarked, however, that this use of dz0 is com- 
paratively rare, dz0 being commonly employed to express 
the agent. The distinction made between these preposi- 
tions thus used by Ellendt, Lex. Soph. i. p. 194, who refers to 
Hermann ad. Electr. 65, namely, that dzo marks the occa- 
sion, opportunity, or the reason also and cause of an action, 
while 5z0 refers to its author himself, is mainly true as to 
the fact, but does not include the ground of it, which is to 
be found, probably, in the proper sense of the prepositions 
themselves as distinguished the one from the other. See 
below under 6z0. 

7. ‘From,’ ‘of.’ *4dz6 with the genitive is used, again, in 
a kindred sense, to express the material of which any thing 
is made, just as éx is more commonly used for the same 
purpose. E.g. Aisch. Prom. 944-5, drav dé tebyn Zebs ax’ dp- 
gaxoc mexod¢ | ocvoy, ‘whenever Zeus makes wine from the 
sour (unripe) grape;’ Id. Pers. 606-7, dxjoardy te pytpds 
dyptac dxo | zotoy madadc dpréhov ydyvo¢g tOde, ‘this is pure 
drink from a wild mother (the vine);’ Demosth. 256, 24, 
atépavog axd taddytwy syxovca, ‘a crown made of sixty 
talents.’ In this use of dz0, the preposition has its proper 
meaning of ‘from,’ and the noun in the genitive denotes 
the object from which the thing made may be considered 
as proceeding. More exactly, the preposition dzé shows 
that the thing made stands in the relation of ‘from’ to 
some object, and, accordingly, comes from it, or has its 
origin in it, and the genitive specifies the object with re- 
spect to which distinctively this relation is affirmed. 
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TABLE OF THE SIGNIFICATIONS OF dé WITH ITS CASE. 


Significations of dré, Genitive: ‘with respect to.’ 


1. ‘Off,’ « away.’ 1. ‘Away from.’ 
‘From,’ ‘away a. Of space; ‘from,’ 
from.’ ‘away from,’ 
6. Of time; ‘from,’ ‘af- 
ter,’ ‘since.’ ad 
{ a. Parentage, &c.; ‘from,’ 
Sof asony, eye 
2. ‘From,’ ‘away from.’ | 2. &. Relative position, &c.; 
‘from,’ ‘on the quar- 
ter of,’ ‘on.’ 
ce. Generally; ‘on the part 
of,’ ‘so far as de- 
pends on,’ ‘in so far 
Source; ‘from;’ as relates to.’ 
d, Cause, motive, reason; 
‘from,’ ‘in conse- 
quence of,’ ‘by rea- 
son of,’ 
e. Instrument, means, 
agent; ‘with,’ ‘by.’ 
Ff. Material; ‘from,’ ‘of.’ 


bed, 2”” 


4d, having also a poetical form, deat, as in Alschylus, 
may be considered as having probably the same radical 
with d%, ‘twice,’ ddw, ‘two,’ and with the Latin di-, dis-, as 
in divido, distinguo. Compare dca-xdaror, ‘two hundred.’ 


Significations of ded. 


1. ‘Between.’ The primary signification of d:d is ‘be- 
tween,’ that is, having a regard to two objects, ‘with an 
interval between.’ This is seen in many compounds; as, 
drapetv, ‘to divide,’ ‘to part,’ ‘to take apart,’ ‘leaving an 
interval between ;’ draBatverv, ‘to stand with the legs apart,’ 
as in Il. xii. 458, Aristoph. Eq. 77, cited by Passow; dafy- 
ty, ‘a compass,’ so named from having the legs apart; 
Oedyyehos, ‘a messenger going between two parties ;’ deafdi- 
Jew, ‘to cast over, across,’ that is, over an intervening 
space; dcadetzev, ‘to leave an interval ;’ dcaxaiiCew, ‘to seat 
apart,’ with a space between. Nor is this sense uncommon 
in the use of ded with nouns; as, dcd zodod, ‘at a wide in- 
terval,’ dea yodvov, ‘at an interval of time.’ 
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2. From this notion of ‘ between,’ ‘with an interval be- 
tween,’ are derived a number of other meanings, viz.: 

a. That of succession, and of transmission; that is, with 
the notion of an object following another at an interval, as 
in the compounds dadéyecdar, ‘to receive one from an- 
other,’ ‘to succeed,’ as one king does another, dcadcdovat, 
‘to give from hand to hand,’ as the torch-bearers handed 
the torch from one to another (Aaprdda dddjhors). See Plat. 
Rep. p. 828, a, cited by Passow. The same sense is seen 
in such expressions as ded zévte juspay, ‘every five days,’ 
that is, ‘at intervals of five days.’ 

6. That of ‘in turn,’ ‘one by one,’ or of distribution; 
that is, with the idea that the objects which constitute any 
number, whether considered individually or in groups, and 
so the parts of a whole, are to be taken separately, either 
simply or in succession. The ground-idea is that of placing 
at intervals. Thus, in the compounds dcavéuew, ‘to distri- 
bute,’ that is, ‘to assign a lot or share to each one of any 
number ;’ dcape#psiv, to count up one by one,’ as in Eurip. 
Iph. in Taur. 966, referred to by Passow, dsatdoaeev, ‘to 
arrange in ranks,’ ‘to post the divisions of an army each in 
its place,’ drdddoc, ‘set with jewels,’ ‘having (precious) 
stones at intervals.’ 

c. That of distinction, as opposed to confounding to- 
gether; that is, with the idea of placing objects apart, with 
an interval between: e.g. deayeyywoxerv, ‘to distinguish,’ ‘to 
perceive objects apart from each other ;’ dcagwrezy, ‘to sound 
apart,’ ‘to have a distinct sound;’ dcayetv, ‘to pour different 
ways, ‘to pour in distinct streams.’ 

To this is very nearly allied that of difference. Thus, 
dcapwrety signifies ‘to have different sounds,’ as well as to 
have a distinct sound, or one that is not confounded with 
another. 

d. This sense of distinction, and hence of difference, 
gives origin immediately to that of superiority; as in Hom. 
I]. xii. 104, 0 & érpere xai dca mdvtwy, ‘he was distinguished 
above all,’ properly, ‘was comely in such measure as to be 
distinct from, different from, and thus superior, to all.’ The 
meaning conveyed here by ded is its proper one of the stand- 
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ing apart, the being separated from an object in regard to the 
property described by éxpexe; and from this comes readily 
that of being compared with and distinguished above it. 

e. Almost parallel with this, again, is the sense of con- 
trast, rivalry, variance, enmity, relations in which objects 
may be placed towards each other by being regarded as 
apart or divided by an interval. Compare dida, ‘other 
things,’ which, in the same way, obtains from the secondary 
meaning of ‘other,’ ‘different from,’ that of ‘on the other 
hand.’ This signification of dd is seen in a number of 
compounds; as, dedgopoc, ‘ different,’ and also ‘disagreeing,’ 
‘at variance with,’ as, Eurip. Med. 579, 4 oda modhote ete 
d:dgopos Bootdy, ‘surely in many things am I different 
from, or at variance with, many men.’ So dddev, ‘to 
contend as a rival in singing;’ as, Theoer. Id. v. 22, ddd yé 
toe drastoopar ate x axeinys, ‘I will contend with you in sing- 
ing ;’ dcafdddecv, ‘to slander,’ ‘to traduce,’ may have meant, 
properly, ‘to set at variance, ‘to put enmity between.’ 

3. ‘Through.’ Thus far the significations of ded distinctly 
involve the notion of interval between objects. A second 
class of meanings of this word, while they contain the 
same idea of interval between, have regard rather to an 
interspace between the component parts or the substance 
of an object, or between the members of which a number 
or group is made up, and presuppose a parting or interval 
between them such as to allow a passing throughit. An 
action or motion by which an object is carried through 
another, is described by dé to show that it occupies this 
interspace, or passes through an interval between its parts 
or members. This is expressed in English by the word 
‘through, ’ related to ‘ door,’ and to the Greek sci Thus, 
in the compounds aden, ‘to lead through,’ dcaxorrety, ‘to 
pierce through,’ drrrevev, ‘to ride through,’ deazopeveovut, 
‘to march through,’ and very many besides, there is seen 
to be involved the idea of an object divided by an interval 
between its parts, through which interval another object 
passes. And so in the phrase & dor ¢évar, ‘to be angry 
with a person,’ literally, ‘to go through anger with (towards) 
a person,’ the same sense occurs, only used figuratively. 
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Compare II. xiv. 288, d: 7ép0¢ aidép’ txavev, ‘he came to ether 
through the air.’ Of course, if what has here been said be 
true, it is not proper to say that dd signifies ‘through and 
out again,’ this added phrase ‘and out again’ being no part 
of the sense of dd. 

4. From this sense of ‘ through’ come other meanings of 
ocd of common occurrence. Or, perhaps, it would be more 
accurate to say, that this local sense of dé is variously 
modified by the circumstances in which it is used. 

a. ‘By means of, ‘through the agency of.’ Ad very 
commonly obtains the sense of ‘by means of,’ ‘through the 
agency of,’ with the idea of a thing occupying the interval 
between the object effected or result and the motive cause. 
For example, in 6: dyyédov 2éyev, ‘to speak through the 
agency of a messenger,’ the messenger occupies the interval 
or intermediate ground between the speaker and the thing 
spoken ; that is, d¢é denotes that there is an interval between 
the speaker and what is spoken, and this is occupied by the 
dyyehos. Strictly speaking, d:d does not of itself express the 
notion of means or agency, but only that of interval, being 
hence capable of showing that the action to which it is 
attached is performed, not immediately, but intermediately ; 
the idea of agent or means, and its relation to the action, 
which dé has already marked as intermediately performed, 
are expressed by a noun that is suitable, and by the appro- 
priate case. Thus, in 0 dyyéhov Réyeev, Och shows that the 
action of speaking contained in Agye is performed inter- 
mediately ; dyyédov, being the name of a messenger, intro- 
duces an object fit to perform the action of speaking inter- 
mediately, and, by having the form of the genitive case, is 
shown to be connected with 2égye ded as the object to which 
the action is referred. 

Tere might seem to belong, at first view, such phrases as 
Ord arovd7¢, Oecd tdyouc, mocetv, * to do earnestly or hastily,’ ‘to 
do quickly,’ that is, ‘by means of earnestness,’ “by means 
of haste ;’ but they ought rather to be considered as being 
of the same nature with 0” dpyij¢c éévae, ‘to be angry,’ above 
mentioned; for they do not so much describe an intervening 
means or agency as the circumstances of an action. 
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b. ‘Of,’ <(made) of.’ When the material of which a thing 
is made is introduced by dd, the force of the preposition is 
really the same as in the preceding case; that is, it marks 
the action of making as being intermediately performed; 
and the material is shown by the genitive case to occupy 
the intermediate ground between the maker and the thing 
made: e.g. de ekégavtog, dra wy, zexompévor, ‘made of 
ivory,’ ‘of stones.’ Here the preposition dé shows that 
there is an interval between the action with its proper agent, 
and the thing made, and the genitive forms édégavro¢ and 
2é3wv show that the interval is occupied by objects fitted to 
be the material for the object made. 

ce. ‘For,’ ‘on account of.’ When dd is used to express 
the ground or reason of an action, that ‘for’ or ‘on account 
of’ which it is performed, it has at bottom the same idea of 
interval, and hence of ‘through,’ that has been seen in the 
preceding cases to be contained in this preposition; that is 
to say, the object introduced as the ground or reason stands 
intermediately between an action or state and the personal 
agent to whom it is referred. H.g. dca radca dzivdev, ‘he 
went away on this account;’ the departure is stated as 
occurring, not directly, but with something intermediate 
between it and the subject of the affirmation; and this inter- 
mediate object is expressed by cavra. And the mind readily 
attributes the notion of ground or reason to whatever 
occupies the intermediate space between the personal agent 
and its action and is suitable to afford a ground or reason; 
just as in the former cases of the means or agent, and of the 
material. 

5. ‘Through and through,’ ‘quite,’ ‘utterly.’ There is 
still another meaning of ded, occurring, however, only in 
compounds, namely, that of ‘through and through,’ ‘ quite,’ 
‘utterly :’ e.g. dcafpéyer, ‘to wet through and through,’ ‘to 
wet utterly ;’ dzaedpoc, ‘quite clear ;’ draxatecv, ‘to burn up ;’ 
Ocdxevos, ‘quite empty.’ This is merely an intensive sense 
of dd, ‘through,’ and may be compared with the like use of 
dud, mept, xacd, &c. in Greek, with per in Latin, as perdurus, 
‘very hard,’ ‘thoroughly hard,’ and with ‘through and 
through,’ ‘out and out,’ in English. 
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Summary of the significations of ded. 


Ad. 1. Interval between; ‘between ;’ hence: 

a. Succession; ‘from hand to hand,’ ‘ every.’ 

b. Distribution; ‘each in turn,’ ‘one by one,’ ‘every.’ 

c. Distinction, difference ; ‘apart,’ ‘from,’ &e. 

d. Superiority in comparison ; ‘ above,’ ‘before,’ &c. 

e. Contrast, rivairy, enmity. 

2. In the space between; ‘through;’ hence: 

a. Of space, and of time; ‘through.’ 

b. Of the intervening means or agent; ‘through,’ 
‘by means of.’ 

c. Of the material ; ‘ of,’ ‘(made) of.’ 

d. Ground or reason; ‘for,’ ‘on account of.’ 

e. Intensively; ‘through and through,” ‘quite,’ 
‘utterly.’ 


SIGNIFICATION AND USE OF Océ WITH CASES. 


I. Aed with the genitive. 


1. Interval between, and hence distribution, at equal 
intervals; ‘every.’ 4rd is used with the genitive to express 
the notion of interval between, and derivatively that of dis- 
tribution, the occurring at equal intervals, rendered in 
English by ‘every.’ 4ed4 may be thus used (a) of any object: 
e.g. Thue. ill. 21, dea déxa d& éexdiSewv rbpyoe joay psyddor, 
‘there were large towers every tenth battlement,’ properly, 
‘at the interval of ten battlements.’ The number of towers 
being more than one, and the intervals being multiplied 
accordingly, there arises the notion of a succession of towers 
at the interval of ten battlements each, expressed in English 
by ‘every ten battlements.’ The same notion of interval 
between, and of equal successive intervals, suggested by 
its connection with a plural noun, is seen in the phrase & 
toov: e.g. Xen. Cicon. iv. 21, eet 08 eaduater . . . de toov 
ta megutevpéva, ‘when he admired the plants set at equal 
intervals.’ 

b. Of time; in regard either to general expressions, or to 
specific denominations of time. Thus (1), dé with the geni- 
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tive is used to mark the interval of time at which any thing 
oceurs, rendered in English by ‘at the interval of,’ ‘after :’ 
e.g. Xen. Cyrop. v. 5, 41, xadéoag 6 Kua€dpys 7§tov tov Kopoy, 
Oca yodvov @ddvta adtdv, avvdeervety, ‘as having seen him after 
a period of time,’ that is, ‘with an interval of time;’ Herod. 
vi. 118, ddd pew de eréav eixooe OnBatoe adtol éx Teonportov 
éxoptcavto éxt Aykeov, ‘the Thebans themselves, after twenty 
years, at an interval of twenty years, carried it (the statue) 
to Delium:’ Id. viii. 27, @o t@ ded péaov ypdvy, ‘in the inter- 
vening time,’ literally, ‘in the time that was between,’ or, 
‘at the interval of the space in the midst.’ The genitive 
case here, as also in the other examples, signifies ‘with 
respect to;’ so that ded péaou is equivalent to ‘between .. . 
said with respect to what lies in the midst.’ Soph. Phil. 
748, Fxee yap aicn dea yodvov, ‘for she is come after a (long) 
period of time.’ 

(2.) To be distinguished from these, although having the 
same meaning both of the preposition and of the case, are 
the examples in which ded is used with the genitive to mark 
successive intervals of time. The difference lies merely in 
the repetition of the intervals suggested by the context, as 
above explained of expressions relating to space generally, 
and conveyed in English by the term ‘every.’ E.g. Herod. 
iii. 97, obcoe auvapgotepoe Oca tpitov éteog aytveov . . . dvO 
yorrmas axbpov ypovotov, ‘both of these used to pay every 
third year two cheenices of gold unrefined by fire.’ Here the 
verb in the imperfect tense, and the other circumstances of 
the narrative, the subject being tribute-paying, show that 
the interval of the third year is to be repeated for the re- 
peated acts of bringing in tribute. Herod. ii. 4, dca rptrys 
hpspys, ‘every third day:’ Xen. Rep. Ath. i. 16, de’ éxxavrod, 
‘every year.’ In all such examples, it is plain that dcd ex- 
presses no more than merely interval between, the notion 
of a succession of intervals being indicated by the circum- 
stances in which the preposition is used; and that the part 
of the noun in the genitive case is to set forth in what re- 
spect precisely the affirmation of interval is made. Thus, 
in the example from Thucydides above cited, the affirma- 
tion is that there were large towers; dé shows that they 

13 
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stood at intervals; .and the genitive (déxa éxddfewr) states 
that the declaration of there being large towers at intervals 
is made, not absolutely, but specifically ‘with respect to ten 
battlements,’ and is to be understood as referring to these 
exclusively. 

2. ‘In comparison of,’ ‘above.’ 4d is also employed 
with the genitive case in the sense of differing from, and 
hence of relative superiority, expressed in English by ‘in 
comparison of,’ ‘above.’ E.g. Il. xii. 104, 6 0 éxpeme xa deca 
xdvtwy, ‘he was comely, even above all;’ that is, he stood 
at an interval from, differed from, and so was superior to, 
all in comeliness. Herod. vill. 87, dca mdvrwy d&ca Vavpdou 
pdkorta, ‘especially worthy to be admired above all:’ Id. 
vill. 69, @v xpdtocoe tetepnpern Och ndvtwy tay ovppdyor, 
‘honored among the first above all the allies.’ The sense 
of the preposition and of the genitive case may be easily 
understood, in such examples, by recurring to the proper 
notion belonging to each. Thus, in the first example, the 
simple proposition that ‘he was comely’ (ézpeze), is qualified 
by adding that herein he was ‘ different from,’ properly, was 
‘at an interval’ (dé), considered ‘with respect to all.’ Ad 
conveys the idea of ‘being at an interval, different from, 
and hence of being superior to,’ and the genitive denotes 
the object with respect to which specifically this relation of 
interval, difference, and superiority, is to be considered as 
affirmed. 

To this construction might seem to belong the phrase &’ 
oddevog mocetadae, Soph. did. Col. 584, ‘to account as nothing,’ 
‘as of no value,’ de’ oddevdg being regarded as expressing 
that with which comparison is made, and the sense being 
‘to account, to consider, as to be compared with nothing.’ 
But the meaning then should rather be, ‘to account, to con- 
sider, as differing from, and so, superior to, nothing,’ which 
is not the sense really conveyed. It is rather to be referred 
to the same class of constructions with da arovdye, ‘earnestly,’ 
dca. tdyous, ‘speedily,’ &e. to be considered under d&é in the 
sense of ‘ through.’ 

3. ‘Through.’ 4d is used with the genitive in the sense 
of ‘through:’ e.g. Herod. ii. 38, péwy ded xdoyc Edparye, 
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‘flowing through all Europe.’ The notion of interval be- 
tween, properly belonging to dd, is found here also, only 
differently applied, as above explained, and marking, not 
the interval between different objects, but between the parts 
of the same object. A river flowing through a country does 
really, consistently with the meaning of d:d, divide it into 
two, and occupy the interval between its parts. The use 
of the genitive case here, as in other examples of the use of 
d:d. with this case, is to limit the declaration of the ‘flowing 
through’ (6¢wy dd) to a specific object, so that it shall be 
understood of this and of no other; ‘the river flows 
through (between) . . . said with respect to Europe’ ex- 
elusively. 

Of this use of dé with the genitive, in the sense of 
‘through,’ there are several varieties, in which the meaning 
is more or less modified by the circumstances in which the 
preposition is used. Thus: 

a. With regard to space, with verbs of action and motion, 
ded. with the genitive case has the sense of ‘through:’ e.g. 
Od. xii. 315, 6:4 vya0v twy, ‘ going through the island ;’ Asch. 
Eum. 76, 2i@a: ydp oe xai 0¢ 7xeipov paxpds, ‘for they will also 
drive thee through a distant land;’ Id. Suppl. 490, d¢ doreo¢ 
atetyouvat, ‘they go through the city :’ Herod. i1. 33, tehevra dé 0 
* latpoc é¢ Ydhacoay péay .. . duandons Evparyge, ‘ the Ister ends 
by flowing through all Europe into the sea;’ Id. i. 34, péee pao 
de otzxevpévys, ‘for it flows through an inhabited country;’ 
Xen. Anab. iv. 4, 7, évrebdev exopeddnoav acraduovs tpeic dta 
tov zedtov, ‘thence they marched three days through the 
plain ;’ Eurip. Med. 144-5, ded prov xegadds phot obpavia | Baty, 
‘may the lightning of heaven go through my head;’ Id. ib. 
827-8, det dca haprpotdrov | Batvorvtes dfpad¢ atépoc, ‘ever 
walking delicately through a most brilliant atmosphere.’ 

b. With regard to time, d:d with the genitive case is used, 
in the same sense of ‘through,’ to mark the period of time 
through which an action or event extends: e.g. Herod. ix. 
18, ddrilwr ded ravtd¢ tod ypdvov dpohoypaey oyéas, ‘expecting 
through the whole time that they would come to his terms;’ 
Id. vi. 12, zapetye te rotor ” wae zovoy de Hpyepys, ‘he gave the 
Ionians labour during (through) the day ;’ Xen. Cyrop. viii. 
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2,1, ded navrdc cod ypdvov yeavdpuntay cic puyie. . . evegdy- 
e€ev, ‘through the whole period of his life.’ 

c. With a variety of nouns in the genitive case dd is used, 
chiefly with the verbs of motion épyeoda and éévar, but also 
with a noun even, to express the peculiar manner and cir- 
cumstances of the motion or other substantive idea, by 
marking that through or by the way of which it occurs. 
Thus, in the phrase dca pdync, foyeodor, ‘to fight,’ literally, 
‘to come through, by the way of, fighting,’ the action of 
coming (Zpyeodar) is distinguished by dé and the noun in 
the genitive case as having a peculiar character, as occurring 
under certain circumstances, namely, as a coming that is 
through, by the way of, fighting. In this way, dé and the 
noun in the genitive, together with the verb of motion, or 
with a noun, when that is qualified in this manner, form a 
kind of periphrastic expression for the verb which would 
contain the same substantive idea that the noun in the 
genitive does. Thus, dca wdyns goyeodae may be said to 
occupy the place of pdycadar, ‘to fight,’ dca zolépov Zoyecdac 
that of zodepety, ‘to war,’ de dpyi¢ tévae that of doyifeataz, ‘to 
be angry,’ dea gedtag Eoyeodar that of gedstv, ‘to be friendly,’ 
&e. (For these, and other instances, see Passow’s Lex. s. v. 
goycoda.) H.g. Herod. vi. 9, e¢ 03 tadra pev od xoejaovar, of 
08 mdvtu¢ da payne sedoovtae, ‘if they shall not do so, but 
shall by all means fight,’ that is, literally, ‘shall come 
through, by the way of, fighting.’ Xen. Mem. ii. 1, 20, af 
Ota xaptepiag exepehecoe, ‘the attentions which are given 
strenuously ;’ Soph. Cid. Tyr. 778, dea cdyyc rordiad’ tay, 
‘having experienced such a fortune,’ properly, ‘having 
gone through such a fortune ;’ Id. Antig. 738, ded dtxn¢ tay 
matt, ‘in contending with your father,’ that is, ‘in going 
through a contest about right with your father;’ sch. 
Prom. 121-2, tov mda Bots | oe’ deydetac ekdove’, ‘that has 
been at enmity with all the gods ;’ Orat. Att. p. 185, 10, ca voy 
dca. THY Royov gofeod, ‘what is now frightful in words,’ pro- 
perly, ‘through, by the way of, words,’ the property of 
frightfulness being distinguished by producing its effect 
through the medium of words. This example might, how- 
ever, be more appropriately referred to a subsequent variety 
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of the significations of ded, in which it expresses the means 
or instrument. 

d. To this use of dd with the genitive, to denote the 
manner and circumstances of an action, may be referred 
such phrases as 0:4 atovdj¢ zocstv, ‘to do earnestly,’ or ‘in 
haste,’ dea tdyovs, and rayéwy, dzévac, ‘to depart quickly,’ 
and so dca rédoug, ‘completely,’ d¢ dxpeBetac, ‘accurately,’ &e. 
(See, for a number of such phrases, Passow’s Lex. s. v. ded.) 
And of the same interpretation is the phrase de’ oddsvd¢ zor- 
etadac, ‘to count as nothing,’ ‘to consider of no value;’ for 
just as dca pdyys added to épyeodoe shows the peculiar man- 
ner or character of the coming, so 0d’ oddevdg added to zoe- 
etodae explains what is the peculiar condition of the valuing 
contained in this verb. And this it does in the same way; 
as dca pdyys gives the peculiar manner or character of goyeo- 
da, ‘the coming,’ by describing it as a coming that is 
‘through, by the way of, fighting,’ so 0’ oddevd¢ gives the 
character of the valuing expressed by zoretada, by describ- 
ing it as a valuing in which the worth is nothing, the term 
oddevos, ‘ nothing,’ being employed in the latter phrase pre- 
cisely as pdyy¢ is in the former, and d:d having the same 
sense in both. Thus explained, 0¢ oddevo¢g rorstada, ‘to 
count as nothing,’ ‘as having no value,’ means, properly, to 
value a thing in the way or manner of valuing at no- 
thing, or in the way or manner in which a thing is valued 
when considered as nothing. 

e. Of the same nature, in the main, is dd with the geni- 
tive used with etva and ;tyvecdas, ‘to be,’ and ‘to become,’ 
in such phrases as dca gofov etvar, ‘to be afraid,’ ‘to be in a 
state of fear,’ de’ &ydpacg yiyvecdat tet, ‘to be at enmity, in a 
state of enmity, with a person,’ 0 &pcdoc, de dpy7c, Oe do- 
gaistac, etvat, ‘to be in rivalry,’ ‘to be angry,’ ‘to be in a 
condition of safety.’ (See Kihn. Ausf. Gr. §605.) In all 
these expressions 0:4 with the genitive of a noun marks the 
state or condition of an object, in the same way that da 
pdyys with a verb of motion denotes its manner or circum- 
stances. Thus, in dca gofov jy, ‘he was in a state of fear,’ 
dea yofov expresses the state of fear in which a person was, 
or furnishes a description of the state or condition of the 
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subject of qv. Just as dd with the genitive of a noun 
coupled with a verb of motion, as éévaz, ‘to. go,’ épyeadar, 
‘to come,’ marks the peculiar manner or circumstances 
of the motion, so the same form of expression used with 
the verbs of existence, etvae and ;tyvecdac, denotes the state 
or condition in which the subject of the verb is; and this 
it does in the same way in both cases. With the verbs 
of motion, it is easier to see how dd and the genitive of a 
noun may serve to describe the peculiar manner or circum- 
stances of the motion, by exhibiting ‘ through’ what, or by 
the way of what, it passes, that is to say, the circumstances 
which attend it. The manner or circumstances of an act 
of coming, for example, may be set forth by adding to it 
the representation that it is a coming ‘through,’ or by the 
way of, ‘fighting (da pdyyc).’ But in the case of verbs of 
existence, as e¢vae and yiyveadaz, it is naturally more difficult 
to see how d:d with the genitive, assuming it to have the 
same office here as with verbs of motion, is suited to 
express the state or condition of the subject of the verb. 
This difficulty, however, may be owing, not to any thing 
in the construction itself, but to the fact that the nouns 
used with d:d in the qualification of e¢vare and ytyveoda are the 
names of abstract qualities, and that d:a yofov, for example, 
in setting forth the state or condition of an object, can be so 
used only in a figurative sense. Yet it is not impossible to 
perceive how ord with the genitive, figuratively employed 
as it is, and hardly admitting of being represented in 
English by corresponding modes of expression, at least 
with any accuracy, may have obtained its power of describ- 
ing, when joined with a verb of existence, the condition or 
state of the personal subject of etvae or ytyvecdae. It may 
be observed, in the first place, that if, for example, dca 
paync, ‘through, by the way of, fighting,’ serves to mark 
the manner or circumstances of an action, it is to be ad- 
mitted equally that dca gofov attached to a verb of exist- 
ence, as evar, ytyveod'at, may serve to mark the state or con- 
dition of the being of a person, namely, by expressing that 
‘through’ which, or by the way of which, being or exist- 
ence obtains a peculiar state or condition. The oftice of 
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ded with the genitive, in the one case and in the other, 
would seem to be exactly the same, any apparent difference 
being attributable to the different character of the nouns 
and verbs employed in the two cases. This admitted, it is 
to be observed, in the next place, that in the case of d&d 
and the genitive used with eZpa and ytyveoda, just as in that 
of its use with verbs of motion, the power of denoting the 
manner or circumstances of a motion, and the state or-con- 
dition of being in which a person is, is due to the preposi- 
tion and noun in virtue of their office of marking the 
relation of ‘through’ or ‘ by the way of’ some object. Be- 
sides the fact that the sense of dd with the genitive affords 
a plausible solution of the phrases under consideration, 
even without further explanation, it may be alleged that 
the only other meaning of the preposition that suggests 
itself as possibly involved, that of ‘by means of,’ is utterly 
inappropriate. The last thing to be noticed is, that d:d, 
properly speaking, obtains the sense of ‘through,’ as has 
been above explained, by referring to the interval between 
the parts of an object; and that it has the capacity of 
describing the circumstances of an action or motion by 
placing it in the interval between the parts of the object 
that is named by the noun in the genitive case, and that 
furnishes the means of characterizing the manner or cir- 
cumstances of an action, and by thus making it proceed, as 
it were, with the parted object on either hand. Of course, 
the idea of interval between the parts of an object, of an 
object divided by an interval between its parts, although 
easily applicable in the case of sensible objects, as in 0? 
Evparxys, ‘through Europe,’ that is, Europe having an 
interval between its parts, cannot be admitted, in this 
material sense, for abstract nouns such as pdyy, yofoc; but 
yet may be readily allowed in a figurative sense. In this 
accommodated acceptation, dd pdyyc, qualifying ¢évoz, will 
mean that the going is ‘through fighting,’ that is, has 
fighting on either hand, and hence has this for its deserip- 
tive circumstance. So likewise, figuratively speaking, a 
person may be represented as being dca gojou, ‘in a state 
of fear,’ that is, as being embraced or encompassed by fear, 
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just as well as, in a more obvious sense, the act of coming, 
pyeodue, may be regarded as being da pdyys, ‘through, by 
the way of, fighting,’ that is, encompassed by fighting, 
having fighting on either hand. The English phrase ‘in 
the midst of,’ although it does not convey the same mean- 
ing with d:dé and the genitive as here explained, may yet 
serve as an illustration, being employed in the same way to 
describe the circumstances and manner of an action, or the 
condition or state in which any thing is. 

Thus it has been shown how dd with the genitive case, 
both as used with verbs of motion or action and with those 
of existence, may describe the circumstances or manner of 
the former, and the state or condition of the personal sub- 
ject connected with the latter. And it may be added, that 
this explanation, while it justifies the interpretation given 
to ded and the genitive in the two classes of examples re- 
ferred to, is the more probably true from its admitting, in 
both,.the presence and influence of the primary significa- 
tion of the preposition. 

f. ‘By means of,’ ‘by the agency of,’ ‘through,’ ‘by.’ 
Ad, having still the sense of ‘ through,’ is used with the geni- 
tive case to express the means or instrument, and the agent 
by whom any thing is effected, being rendered in English 
by such forms as ‘through,’ ‘by,’ ‘with,’ ‘ by means of,’ ‘by 
the agency of.” E.g. Soph. Gid. Col. 471, 0 datwr yepdr 
dyad, ‘touching (handling) them (yod¢) with pure hands,’ 
the hands being the intermediate agent, as above explained, 
when treating of the significations of the preposition apart. 
Id. ib. 1252, de oupacog docaxté e(Bwv ddxpvov, ‘pouring out 
tears with (through the agency of) the eye,’ where the use 
of 0: dupatog to express the intermediate agency, is very 
analogous to that of the same preposition and case to denote 
the material. Id. did. Tyr. 822, de Wyzep (yeco@v) Drezo, ‘ by 
which (hands) he perished ;’ Alsch. Suppl. 531, d¢ d¢ coe yévog 
ebydpe? etvat, ‘through whom we pretend that you have 
your parentage ;’ Xen. Cyrop. i. 1, 4, trav de Savrdv (apyac) 
xtyoapévoyr, ‘who acquired dominion by their own means,’ 
literally, ‘through themselves ;’ Orat. Att. 67, 14, dgexvetcae 
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moos buds odxére de dyyéhwv, AX’ adrdc, ‘not by (through the 
agency of) messengers, but in person.’ 

To this piace may be referred a great number of examples 
in which dd, having really the same sense as in the examples 
above cited, requires to be variously rendered according to 
the circumstances. E.g. Orat. Att. 132, 22, of de’ éxetvou td¢ 
mokretag xocodusvor, ‘who cause the administration of the 
affairs of state to be in his hands,’ ‘who effect this through 
him, by his agency;’ Id. 194, 4, 0” aStdv etyov ti xdly, 
‘they had the state in their own hands,’ properly, ‘through 
their own agency;’ Id. 605, 10, d¢ Savca@v ezyov rd Bovievtjocoy, 
‘they had the senate-house in their own hands,’ properly, 
‘through their own means;’ Aischin. 31, 29, zeodoopae dea 
xegahawy Byds bropepyynoxer, ‘I will endeavor to put you in 
mind summarily,’ that is, ‘by means of summary state- 
ments ;’ or, less probably, it might be interpreted, ‘ through, 
by the way of, brief statements,’ showing the manner of the 
action rather than its means; Soph. Antig. 1258, wiw éxt- 
onpov dra yerpos Fywy, ‘having in his hand a marked token,’ 
his hand being the means or instrument used in bearing the 
token, namely, Hzemon’s dead body. In this, and other 
examples that seem to be properly referred to this use of 
ded with the genitive, there is so very distinctly involved 
the proper sense of the preposition, that of ‘between’ or 
‘interval between,’ that it would be admissible to allege 
this as the true meaning. In this view, da yepdv eyew 
would mean ‘to have or hold between the hands,’ and the 
idea of the hands being used in such circumstances as the 
means of bearing a thing would be readily inferred. 

Here, possibly, may belong, also, Soph. Antig. 639, odcw 
yap, & ut, ypy dra actépvwr Fyswv, ‘for so, my son, you must 
needs be disposed in your mind;’ that is, if dca orépywr here 
express the means or instrument, ‘ by means of, through the 
influence of, the mind.’ But, in fact, dca orépywy may more 
probably be regarded as denoting, in conformity with what 
was above said of dé with the genitive, the peculiar cha- 
racter and condition of the disposition attributed to Hemon; 
and, thus viewed, dca orgovey éyev will be interpreted after 
the same manner with 0? ép77¢ yevéodor; namely, it will 
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mean, ‘to be disposed (ye, se habere) in the mind or men- 
tally.’ So, again, may more probably be explained the 
phrase 0¢ éo7ic &yev tad, ‘to be angry with a person,’ that 
is, ‘to be angrily disposed with regard to a person ;’ also d¢ 
oixrov daPetv, ‘to pity,’ that is, ‘to comprehend in one’s pity.’ 
(See Passow’s Lex. s. v. ded.) 

‘In consequence of,’ ‘by reason of.’ cd with the geni- 
tive is also used, occasionally, to express the ground or reason 
of a thing, and may be rendered in English by ‘in conse- 
quence of,’ ‘by reason of.’ E.g. Xen. Anab. iii. 2, 8, 0? dea 
ntatews adtotc Savtobe éveyetpcoay, ‘who put themselves in 
their power in consequence of, by reason of, a pledge given 
them.’ But the sense is, properly, ‘by means of, through, 
a pledge given to them;’ and, in such examples, dé with 
the genitive may be explained as setting forth the means by 
which a thing is effected, and needs not to be referred to a 
separate head. 

g. ‘Of, ‘(made) of.’ 4d with the genitive is now and 
then employed to mark the material of which a thing is 
made, where more commonly éz, and sometimes dzé, with 
the same case, are employed: e.g. de eégartoc, ded Lidwr, 
meroenpévov, ‘made of ivory,’ ‘made of stone.’ (See Passow’s 
Lex.) Here dd, as above explained, when speaking of the 
significations of the preposition separately, is to be under- 
stood as denoting, together with the noun in the genitive, 
the intermediate means through which an effect is reached; 
and the genitive, as is true of this case in all the above 
instances of its use, is the sign of the object with respect to 
which specifically the declaration is made. So uniform 
indeed is the meaning of the genitive case as it occurs in 
conjunction with dd, that it has been deemed unnecessary 
to occupy space in pointing it out in the several examples 
as they presented themselves. 


i. Led with the accusative case. 


1. ‘Through.’ 4eé is employed with the accusative in 
the sense of ‘through ;’ and this, (a) in regard to space: e.g. 
Eur. Hippol. 753, seqq., &@ dea movteov | xu? ddtxcumoy Fdpac | 
endpevoac sudy dvacoay | dASiwy dx’ oixwyr, ‘who conveyed my 
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royal mistress from her rich home through the roaring 
waves of the sea;’ that is, ‘through .. . as regards the 
waves of the sea;’ Il, xii. 308, reZyoo exat&ar, ded te pyFacdac 
éxdiEec, ‘to rush upon the wall and break through the 
battlements ;’ that is, ‘to break through... as regards, as 
far as go, the battlements ;’ Aisch. Pers. 493, zepa xpvarad- 
horiva dea z6pov, ‘passes through the ice-bound strait;’ Id. 
Suppl. 15, gevyew dvédyv dca xdp’ Edov, ‘to fly through the 
sea-waves.’ 

This use of ded with the accusative is frequently met with 
in the poets, rarely, if at all, in prose, where ded with the 
genitive is used in the sense of ‘through.’ Yet the meaning 
of this preposition with the genitive and with the accu- 
sative, although in both cases rendered in English by 
‘through,’ is not, strictly speaking, the same. The differ- 
ence is to be found in the force of the cases alone, the 
preposition having the same sense when used with the one 
case as when used with the other, namely, that of ‘through,’ 
derived, as already explained, from the notion of the inter- 
mediate space or ‘interval between,’ by which an object is 
divided when another passes through it. The genitive, 
when used with dd, limits or qualifies an action or motion 
by indicating the object to which the idea of ‘through,’ or 
‘the going between the parts of,’ is to be referred specifically, 
and as being distinct from all others; the accusative defines 
the extent of the action or motion by denoting the object 
that gives the measure up to which the idea of ‘through’ is 
to be understood as-affirmed. The former distinguishes 
the particular one of all possible objects with respect to 
which the going through is declared ; the latter, the measure 
up to which, as regards the object named by the accusative, 
it is to be regarded as extending. Thus, d:4 dpov FAdev 
éyyos, ‘the spear went through the shoulder,’ means, pro- 
perly, ‘the spear went through... said with respect to the 
shoulder,’ the genitive showing that the particular object 
introduced by it, and no other, is intended to be referred 
to; but in the phrase i tdov’ Hyaotov dca. Odpata momvbovra, 
Il. i. 600, ‘when they saw Hephestus busily serving through 
the house,’ the meaning is, ‘when they saw Hephestus 
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busily serving through . . . as regards the house,’ ‘so far as 
the house was concerned ;’ that is, the serving of Hephaestus 
is measured in its extent by the term dwpyara. Hence dd 
with the accusative may have the sense of ‘throughout,’ 
‘all through ;’ and it is with regard to this meaning that 
the above distinction between the genitive and accusative 
cases, as used with this preposition, is most obvious. 

But dd with the accusative case is not confined to the office 
of marking the extent of the action or motion in this way, 
namely, by making the measure of the object to which ‘the 
going through,’ for example, reaches. The action of ‘going 
through’ is measured in extent by the accusative in another 
way; to wit, by showing that it extends to and embraces the 
object introduced by the accusative as one among a number, 
reaching this one and no other. Thus, gevyee ded xo Aheov, 
‘to fly through the sea-waves,’ may mean, not ‘to fly through 

; . up to the measure or extent of the sea-waves,’ ‘as far 
as sea-waves reach,’ but ‘to fly through the sea-waves,’ as 
distinguished from flying through other objects, as the air, 
the land, the flying through being limited to this one among 
a number of objects, reaching to this and not to others. 
Here the sense of dcd with the accusative is, in effect, the 
same with that of dd and the genitive, only it is obtained in 
a different way. The genitive refers the notion of ‘going 
through’ to a particular object among a number, and so 
limits it to this one as distinguished from all others; the 
accusative shows that it is measured in its extent by a par- 
ticular object among a number, that it reaches to and em- 
braces a particular object and not others, and so confines it 
to this alone. 

b. ‘Through,’ ‘throughout,’ ‘during.’ In regard to time, 
ded. with the accusative case is used in the sense of ‘ through,’ 
‘throughout,’ ‘during:’ e.g. Od. xv. 7-8, Ty¢uayov 0 oby 
Bnvog &ye yhuxdc, GdX evi Supu@ | voera dC dpBooatyy pehedypara 
matpoc éyeroev, ‘sweet sleep did not hold Telemachus, but, 
throughout ambrosial night, stirred in his mind anxious 
care about his father.’ Here od obtains the secondary sense 
of ‘through,’ and the accusative gives the measure of the 
preceding action qualified by dd; so that the meaning is, 
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‘stirred anxious care . . . through . . . as far as the night 
went, to the extent of all the night,’ or ‘throughout the 
night.’ So Od. xix. 66-7, ded vixra | dvedwy xaz’ olxov, going 
to and fro during the night.’ (See Naegelsb. z. Il. ii. 57.) 
Other examples, however, of this use of dé with the 
accusative present greater difficulty in the interpretation ; 
e.g. Il. li. 56-7, detoe poe svdrve0y WAdev * Ovecpos | duBooatny 
dea vixta, ‘Oneiros came to me in my sleep in the ambrosial 
night.’ Here dea vixca doubtless means ‘by night,’ or ‘in 
the time of night,’ marking, not the space of time during or 
throughout which an action occurs, and which is the 
measure of its duration, for that would not here be consist- 
ent with the obvious sense; but rather the period to which, 
in a general way, the coming of Oneiros is referred as 
belonging to it, and which would commonly be expressed 
by »vxtd¢, and be rendered in English by the phrase ‘by 
night.’ This use of ded and the accusative may be explained 
by observing that the accusative has here the sense of ‘as 
to,’ ‘as regards,’ and not that of measure, and that dca voxra 
7Adev means, not ‘he camé throughout or during the night,’ 
but that his coming, considered with regard to its time, em- 
braced only the night, and was wholly confined to it, or looked 
to the night alone, and extended itself to no other time. 
That is to say, dcd with the accusative, in expressions of 
time, as in those of space, marks the limit to which an 
action extends in one of two ways; either by naming an 
object which gives its measure absolutely, as dea vixra devedwn, 
‘going to and fro during the night,’ or ‘throughout the 
night; or by naming an object that gives its extent rela- 
tively, by showing that it is confined to this, reaches to this 
and not to others; as, dea voxra 7Aev ” Ovecpos, ‘Oneiros came, 
his coming being confined to the night, and not extending 
to any other time.’ It is in this second way that da voxta 
obtains the sense here attributed to it, and that may be 
tolerably expressed by the English phrase ‘by night,’ or ‘in 
the night.’ The Latin language has a similar use of the 
accusative case, with and without a preposition; as in the 
case of qguum, ‘when,’ and of ad extremum, ‘in fine,’ where 
the accusative has the sense of ‘as to,’ ‘as regards,’ and 
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merely denotes the period of time to which an event is 
referred. ed, in the explanation of da vuzra here given, is 
assumed to have the sense of ‘through.’ This is preferred 
as being more probable, and as well according with the 
meaning of the case with which it is associated in the phrase 
under consideration; and yet it is not impossible that it 
may have its proper notion of ‘interval between,’ and be 
thus fitted to show that the action which it defines occurs 
in any interspace of the night, whence might spring the 
sense of ‘in the night.’ 

Naegelsbach, however, the author above referred to, and 
from whom the examples of dé in the sense under consi- 
deration have been borrowed, considers that vizra, Il. 11. 56-7, 
has rather a local sense, and is to be conceived as a region 
of space through which Oneiros comes. He cites, besides, 
the following examples: Od. ix. 142-8, xat reg Bede Hrepo- 
vevev | voxta d¢ dogvainy, ‘and a god conducted us through 
the dark night ;’? Od. xii. 284, adrwe dca vixta Bory ddddnoda 
dvwyas, ‘you bid us wander about through the fleeting 
night;’ Il. x. 297, Bav @ tuev . . . dca voxta péhauevav, ‘ pro- 
ceeded to go through the dark night;’ IL. x. 275-6, cot P odxz 
tOov dgdahuotaw | vdxca de dogvatny, ‘they saw not with their 
eyes through the dark night.’ Doubtless, in such examples, 
the term vvé, ‘night,’ may be properly enough considered 
figuratively as a region of space, and dca vdxta be employed 
in the sense of ‘through the night,’ precisely as dea 7d xdya 
has the meaning of ‘through the wave;’ but it does not 
follow that the same is true of ded vixra in II. ii. 56-7, and 
that in that passage 7)AJev ” Ovecoos auBooatny dea vdxta is to 
be understood as representing Oneiros as ‘coming through 
the region of the night.’ On the contrary, while, in the 
other examples cited by Naegelsbach, the most natural and 
obvious interpretation may require the term wvé to be under- 
stood figuratively as a region of space, in the passage cited 
from II. ii. 56-7 it would be more satisfactory to regard ded 
voxra as meaning ‘by night.’ And it has been above 
attempted to show that it may have this meaning, consist- 
ently with the proper sense of both the preposition and the 
case. 


ans ——. 
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2. ‘Through,’ ‘by means of.’ dé with the accusative 
expresses also the means or agent by which an action is per- 
formed, and is rendered in English by the terms ‘by,’ ‘by 
means of,’ ‘through:’ Il. i. 71-2, xai vieoe jypoar’ ’Ayady 
“Iheov stow, | Hv deh pavtoadyyy, t7y of nope DotBog ’Ardddwy, 
‘and conducted the ships of the Acheeans within Hium by 
means of his prophetic art, which Apollo gave him;’ Aisch. 
Pers. 553, seqq., vdeo 0 dxwheaay torot, | vdeo zavwdéPooraey 
éuBodats, | dca P laovar yéous, ‘but the ships destroyed them 
by all-ruining assaults, by (by means of) the hands of the 
Tonians ;’ Orat. Att. An. 18, 40, 0d de dus, daha dca tae tix 
mOhews avu~opac sig zeviay Todd xaréocyy, ‘not through my 
own fault (by means of myself), but through the misfor- 
tunes of the state, I fell into great penury;’ Xen. Cyrop. iii. 
2,18, cz ody, Egy, et xat Ghia byiv dyada xpoayévocto dca tiv 
eloyyyv; ‘what then, said he, if you should obtain other 
benefits by (by the means of) the peace?’ Id. vii. 7, 7, ézec 
Of .. . O¢ jpds obv Beoig Fyete tHvde tHY ywpay, ‘since, by 
the favor of the gods, you possess this country by means 
of us.’ 

It has been shown above, when treating of the preposition 
apart from the cases, that this sense of d:é springs from that 
of ‘through,’ considered as referring to space ; and the accu- 
sative with which dd in the signification of ‘ by means of’ 
is sometimes used, but not so commonly as the genitive 
ease, has the meaning of ‘as to,’ ‘as regards,’ ‘as far as 
concerns.’ The difference between the accusative when 
accompanying dé in this meaning, and the genitive, which 
may be considered the regular construction, is to be found 
in the usual difference between these cases. Thus, in Xen. 
Anab. iv. 5, 34, dyypdtwy tov xwpdoyqy da tod Tepatfovtog 
Sopqvéws, ‘they inquired through (by means of) the inter- 
preter who spoke Persian,’ the meaning of d:é with the 
genitive is, properly, ‘through, by means of . . . said spe- 
cifically with respect to the interpreter who spoke Persian,’ 
and the agent is thus distinguished from every other; just 
as where a river is described as féwy 0? Edparyc, ‘flowing 
through Europe,’ the ‘flowing through’ is affirmed spe- 
cifically ‘with respect to Europe,’ to the exclusion of every 
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other country. When it is said, Aisch. Pers. 553, seqq., 
dxddeoay . . . 0¢ ladvwy yépac, ‘they destroyed them by 
(by means of) the hands of the Ionians,’ the meaning is, 
‘they destroyed them through (by means of) . . . as regards, 
as far as went, the hands of the JIonians,’ and no further. 
Just as da tyy vpaov éévat, ‘to go through the island,’ means 
‘to go through . . . as far as the island goes,’ and no fur- 
ther. That is, the genitive distinguishes an object, con- 
sidered as the means or agent, from other objects by mark- 
ing it as that to which the action as qualified by dd is spe- 
cifically referred; the accusative, by showing that the action 
thus qualified by dé is to be taken as extending to the 
object put in this case, and to no other. The sense result- 
ing is materially the same; only it is reached in a different 
way. 

8. ‘On account of, ‘by reason of,’ ‘for.’ dé with the 
accusative is used to mark the ground or reason of an 
action, expressed in English by ‘on account of,’ ‘by reason 
of, ‘for.’ E.g. Alsch. Prom. 120, seqq., . .. tov maae Georg | 
Oe dneydetag 2hdout’ ... | Oca ty Mav gedoryta Bootdy, ‘having 
incurred the enmity of all the gods on account of his exces- 
sive friendship for men;’ Id. Agam. 682, de’ gow aiuatosacay, 
‘on account of bloody strife :’ Orat. Att. Lys. 125, 36, dzoAéoae 
mapeaxevdaarto THY TOkv, ee pn O¢ dvdoag dyadovc, ‘they pre- 
pared to destroy the state, if it had not been for some brave 
men ;’ Soph. Cid. Tyr. 768, de d vv etacdstv Hdd, ‘ by reason 
of which I desire to see him ;’ Xen. Cyrop. i. 4, 5, cayb 08 
Tapyee Ord TO ody tov Foyovu, ‘by reason of his being fond of 
his employment;’ Id. Anab. i. 9, 22, d@pa 08 mietora . . . 
ehdpfave dca mo/dd, ‘he received the most presents for many 
reasons.’ 

In the example from Aisch. Prom. 120, seqq., ded shows 
that the enmity referred to was incurred not directly but 
intermediately ; and the accusative ry» Mav gedoryta points 
out an object as that with regard to which alone or to the 
extent of which the fact stated occurred intermediately ; 
and this is the same as to make the excessive friendship 
for men the thing intermediate between the person incur- 
ring enmity and the enmity incurred. 
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TABLE OF THE SIGNIFICATIONS AND USE OF d:é4 WITH CASES. 


estat * Niet = Genitive: ‘with respect to.’ Accusative: ‘as far as goes,’ ‘as to.’ 
1. Interval be-/1. a. Of space; ‘at the interval 
tween. of,’ ‘every.’ 
&. Of time; ‘at the interval . 
of,’ ‘after,’ ‘every.’ 
ce. Difference, and comparison; 
in comparison of, ‘ above.’ 


2. *Through.’|2. a. Of space ; ‘ through.’ 2. a. Of space; ‘through.’ 
| 6. Of manner or circumstance;} 5. Of time; ‘through,’ 
‘by the way of,’ ‘in,’ &. ‘throughout,’ ‘during;’ 
ce. Of state or condition; ad- Sine? 6 bya 
verbially. 
d. Means, agent; ‘through,’| c. Means, agent; ‘through,’ 
‘by means of,’ ‘ by.’ “by means of.’ 
e. Ground or reason; ‘incon-| d. Ground or reason; ‘on 
sequence of, ‘by reason of.’ account of,’ ‘ by reason 
of,’ ‘for.’ 


f. Of material; ‘of,’ ‘ (made) 
of.’ 


Ete. 

Ets, Ionie and poetic é¢, has for its radical either évz, seen 
in éyzd¢, ‘within,’ slightly varied in the Latin intus, and 
endo, found in endoperator an ancient form of imperator, or 
éy the same with the preposition of this form, with the 
Latin and English in, and the German ein. If the former, it 
is formed from ér-<, that is, from the radical augmented by 
¢, in the same way that reeto is from tetevr-¢, save only that 
it would be too much to assert that the added ¢ is the case- 
sign; if the latter, it is made up of év and ¢ (éy+¢), the ¢ 
being lengthened into e in the same way that it is in eg, 
‘one,’ from &-¢. The former view assumes that the Greek 
éy, the Latin and English in, and the German ein, which 
may safely be affirmed to have the same radical with «éc, 
have entirely lost the finalr. But, although this might very 
well happen when these words stand apart and are subject to 
the accidents of final syllables, it would not occur when they 
are prefixed to words commencing with a vowel, and where 
no reason for dropping the final z can be alleged. Adopting 
the latter view, which seems preferable, for this and for 
other reasons, among them the fact that év¢ occurs as a 


dialectic variety of ef¢, it remains doubtful what is the value 
14 
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and the origin of the final¢; and yet this would seem to 
be all that distinguishes eé¢ from ¢v. (See Passow’s Lexi- 
con, and Kiihn. Ausf. Gr. §§ 600, 603.) 


Significations of etc. 

The proper signification of e¢¢ is ‘within,’ ‘in,’ with the 
idea of the being within a space having boundaries. It is 
opposed to éx, 26, ‘out,’ ‘without,’ with which it stands in 
contrast in such examples as II. xiv. 86, x veorytoc e¢ yijpas, 
‘from youth to old age;’ Il. xxii. 897, ¢¢ apupdy éx arépuye, 
‘from heel to toe;’ Il. xxiii. 169, é¢ z0dag éx xegadijc, ‘from 
head to foot.’ (See Passow’s Lex. s.v.) This proper mean- 
ing of e¢ is seen also in the derivative eow, ‘within,’ 
opposed to &w, ‘without,’ and everywhere in compounds. 
Thus, e¢osoyydvac, ‘to confine within,’ ‘to hedge in,” efanxeu, 
‘to be arrived within,’ e¢acdovev, to build or found in or 
within,’ e.g. Herod. iv. 62, cited by Passow; efatCeadac, ‘to 
seat one’s self within,’ I]. xiii. 285, cited by Passow; etoxetada, 
‘to lie within,’ e¢soexeZy, ‘to dwell in or within.’ Comparing 
these and such like compounds with those in which e¢ is 
joined with words expressing action or motion, as, e¢aéoyso- 
da, ‘to come into,’ eadetv, ‘to run into,’ etoayetoey, ‘to 
collect into,’ e¢oBddrev, ‘to cast into,’ it is plain that ‘into’ is 
not the simple sense of efc, but arises from combining it 
with the notion of reaching some object. And it may be 
remarked, that the other seemingly derivative meanings of 
etc, as ‘for,’ ‘against,’ ‘until, ‘up to,’ ‘as regards,’ are 
really due to the accusative case with which e¢¢¢ is conjoined, 
or to the character of the action which it qualifies, the only 
proper sense of ef¢ being ‘in,’ ‘ within.’ 


Signification and uses of e¢ with its case. 

The preposition ¢e¢¢ is used with the accusative case alone, 
and, as employed with this case, has obtained seemingly a 
considerable variety of meanings, as, ‘into,’ ‘up to,’ ‘against,’ 
‘until,’ ‘for,’ ‘to the amount of.’ It will be seen, however, 
as already suggested, that these different meanings arise, 
not from any variation of the sense of the preposition itself, 
properly speaking, but from the different uses of the case as 
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it stands connected with the action or motion which the 
preposition attends. 

1. ‘Into,’ ‘to.’ ze is used with the accusative case (a), 
after verbs of action and motion, in the sense of ‘into,’ and 
of ‘to,’ involving the meaning of ‘into:’ e.g. Xen. Anab. i. 
2, 11, fxev dyyehoc déywr . . . Ste tpeajpece ixove zeperdeodaac ard 
Iwviag ei¢ Kehxtav, ‘a messenger arrived and said that he 
heard that triremes were sailing round from Ionia to (into) 
Cilicia;’ Id. ib. i. 2, 20, évreddev 6 Kopoc thy Kedtaooay etc Kehextar 
dxonéyxe, ‘from thence Cyrus sent the queen of Cilicia 
back into Cilicia ;’ Id. ib. i. 2, 22, do0¢ & abrd mepeéyee dyvpdv 
xat bbnhov rdury éx Saldcrys etc Yddatray, ‘stretches round from 
sea to sea,’ literally, ‘from sea into sea;’ Id. i. 2, 24, radryy 
thy nok eFéherov of evorxodytes . . . ei¢ ywptov dyvody ext ra 6p, 
‘this city the inhabitants abandoned (and fled) into a strong 
fortress upon the mountains.’ In this example the word 

€ékexov has a pregnant sense, involving, besides the idea of 
‘ forsaking’ the town, that also of ‘fleeing’ to the mountains; 
just as in Xen. Anab. i. 2,1, xai aBdvtes ta bra zapzoay 
ets Ldpdec, ‘they took up their arms and came to (into) 
Sardis,’ the word zapzcay, ‘were present,’ implies also the 
idea of coming, and may be rendered by ‘came.’ So Xen. 
Anab. i. 2, 18, Kipo¢g d& jady tov ex tadv SEMyvwy ete cobs 
BapBdpovg gpofoy tdwy, and Id. ib. i. 2, 25, éy tH bzepBokn trav 
dp@v tay etc TO Ted¢ov. 

In such examples as those above cited, in which eé¢ is 
rendered by ‘into,’ or by ‘ to’ standing in the room of ‘into,’ 
the preposition e¢¢, retaining its proper signification of ‘in,’ 
‘within,’ is attached to the verb as the qualification of its 
action or motion, and shows that this action or motion 
occupies the relative position of ‘in,’ or ‘ within.’ Thus, in 
the first example above cited, tpcjpeec jixove mepereovaas, ‘he 
heard that triremes were sailing round,’ is qualified by 
adding ¢c, ‘in,’ ‘within;’ and the statement is, that ‘he 
heard that triremes were sailing round . . . in or within,’ 
that is, the ‘sailing round’ is to be regarded as having, with 
regard to some object, the relative position of ‘in’ or 
‘within.’ The accusative is added to mark in what regard 
this relative position is occupied ; ‘as to,’ ‘as regards,’ what 
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object the action or motion holds the relative position 
expressed by ec, ‘in,’ or ‘within.’ Thus, in the same ex- 
ample, to the proposition tpajpec ijxove mepetheovoac eis, ‘he 
heard that triremes were sailing round .. . in or within,’ 
the accusative Kedxtav is added to show that the preceding 
statement is to be understood ‘as to, as regards, Cilicia,’ or 
that the sailing round stands in the position of ‘in’ or 
‘within’ ‘as regards Cilicia.’ So that the whole sentence 
means, ‘he heard that triremes were sailing round,’ and that 
the sailing round was ‘in or within... . as regards Cilicia.’ 

An apparently simpler view would be to regard the 
accusative case, in such examples, where it stands after 
verbs of motion, as the object reached by motion, the pre- 
position being used adverbially, as above, to describe the 
relative position of the motion; ‘he heard of triremes 
sailing round to Cilicia... within it.’ But this view, 
although seemingly simpler, is hardly more satisfactory, 
and does not embrace a very large proportion of cases in 
which ef occurs with the accusative after verbs of motion. 
Indeed, it may be questioned whether it furnishes the final 
solution of even the simplest cases of the use of the accusa- 
tive with etc after such verbs. 

In some instances, the accusative of persons, standing as 
the objects of verbs of motion with eé¢, is used in a some- 
what peculiar sense: e.g. Il. vil. 311-12, Atavr’ ad? scéowbev 
ebxryucdec ’Ayatot | ets ’Ayapspvova diov dyov, xeyapydta vixn, 
‘again, on the other hand, the well-greaved Achivi brought 
to noble Agamemnon Aias rejoicing in victory.’ Literally 
taken, the sense is, ‘they brought Aias in or within . . . as 
regards noble Agamemnon,’ and, to make the meaning 
complete, we may supply oéxov or xkotnv, ‘the house,’ or 
‘tent,’ Agamemnon being put for the tent of Agamemnon. 
Such pregnant constructions as e¢¢ “Acdov, ‘into the abode of 
Hades,’ may be cited in illustration. Compare Od. iii. 317, 
GAR &¢ pév Mevédaoy eyo xéhopor xat dvoya | edsiv, ‘to come 
into the dwelling of Menelaus;’ properly, ‘to come in or 
within . . . as regards Menelaus.’ 

‘Among.’ The preposition cc, having, properly speaking, 
the same meaning of ‘into’ as in the above examples, 
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obtains the sense of ‘among,’ the Latin inéer, namely, where 
the noun in the accusative case after the action or motion 
qualified by eé¢ expresses a number of objects: e.g. Xen. 
Apol. ii. 1, 7, ete tobe doyexode tdrroper, ‘we appoint among 
(into the number of) the ruling class.’ 

‘ Against.” It may be noticed here that ez sometimes 
obtains the signification of ‘against,’ this sense, however, 
being due to the hostile relations of the parties to the action 
or motion, and not to any thing peculiar to ef¢ itself. E.g. 
Xen. Anab. iv. 2, 7, xa? ddaddEavtec of “EXkyves fevto ete trove 
dvdpaxoug, ‘the Hellenes, having raised the battle-cry, 
rushed upon (against) the men;’ the meaning is, properly, 
‘they rushed among (into) the men,’ obviously for hostile 
purposes, that is, ‘against,’ ‘upon,’ them. It is needless to 
multiply examples of this familiar and easily explained use 
of ete. 

b. The accusative with efc, when used with verbs not 
containing the idea of motion, has more obviously the 
sense of ‘as to,’ ‘as regards,’ and marks within what limits 
the preceding statement of which it is the qualification is 
to be taken. E.g. Il. ix. 872-3, ... 000” dv &porye | rerdaty, 
xbveds TEp edy, etc Oza (déadar, ‘nor would he dare, though 
impudent, to look me at least in the face.’ Properly 
speaking, the construction is, ‘nor would he, for me at 
least, venture to look in. . . as regards my face.’ By the 
addition of the accusative case éza the extent of the look- 
ing in is limited to the face. Similarly, Od. xx. 96, é¢ péya- 
pov xarédyxev ext Upovov (yhatvay xat xwea), ‘he deposited 
them in the house upon a seat;’ properly, ‘he deposited 
them within...as regards the house.’ Otherwise, xazé- 
dyxev might be considered as used in a pregnant sense, and 
the construction be, ‘he came into the house and deposited 
them ;’ but this would not materially affect the meaning of 
either the accusative or the preposition. 

To this place probably belong such examples as II. iii. 
158, aivdc ddavdrya: Vez etc Gra Fomev, ‘she is wonderfully 
like the immortal goddesses in the face.’ Here, eéc, qualify- 
ing ouxev, ‘she is like,’ shows that the likeness is relatively 
‘in’ or ‘within,’ that it is to be found within a certain 
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compass; and the accusative case dza marks the object 
within which as a limit this likeness is circumscribed, or 
with regard to which it is said to be ‘within;’ so that the 
use of ef¢ and the accusative dza is to show that the like- 
ness expressed by Zoey is ‘in’ or ‘within . . . as regards 
the face.’ Rightly considered, there is, in fact, no more 
difficulty in understanding how éozev is qualified by ec, 
and éocxev etc by the accusative da, so that the likeness is 
exactly defined in its extent by having marked out the very 
boundary within which it is affirmed to exist, than there is 
in seeing how, in the English rendering ‘she is like the 
immortal goddesses in the face,’ the declaration of absolute 
likeness made by the proposition ‘she is like the immortal 
goddesses’ is presently qualified by the limitation ‘in the 
face.’ Od. i. 411, 0d pay ydp te xax@ cic dra éeixer, ‘for he 
was not at all like a bad man in his looks.’ Another view, 
however, of this construction might be taken, and that not 
without plausibility; namely, e¢¢ éza might be regarded as 
used, in a way that is by no means uncommon, to mark 
the extent to which a thing reaches, in the sense of ‘ up to,’ 
‘as far as.’ And then et¢ dza goexey would mean, ‘she is 
like . . . tothe extent of the face.’ But the interpretation 
above given, although perhaps less obvious, is more satis- 
factory as accounting for the preposition as well as the 
case, and as being, therefore, more complete. In fact, the 
former interpretation is not inconsistent with the latter, 
but includes and goes beyond it. 

Hardly different from the use of ef with the accusative 
just explained, is that found in such passages as Il. xv. 
275-6, éydvy dic 7iyéevecog | es Oddy, ‘a lion appeared in the 
path.’ Here e¢¢ odoy may be interpreted in the same way 
with e¢ da above; or égdvy may be considered as having 
a pregnant sense, ‘the lion came into the path, and so 
appeared.’ (See Passow’s Lex.) Compare Asch. Prom. 
846, ta Aoera 0 byty HOE 7’ 8¢ xoevdy ypdow, ‘the rest I will 
tell to you and to her in common,’ where the phrase é¢ 
xowoy, ‘in common,’ may be interpreted in the same way 
with e¢¢ da. The passage in Herod. v. 88, adros 8 Aaxe- 
daipova tpajpst axdatohog éeyiveto, is better explained by re- 
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garding drdatolog éyivero as being equivalent to dzéocady, 
‘he went,’ so that it shall be rendered, ‘he went to Lace- 
demon as an ambassador in person in a trireme.’ Yet, 
admitting this, the explanation of é¢ and of the accusative 
Aaxedainova will be materially the same. 

The same interpretation may be satisfactorily applied to 
some other peculiar forms of expression: e.g. Herod. iii. 
42, Lohuxedret Egy eddhev edety 2¢ dev, ‘he said that he 
wished to come into the presence of Polycrates,’ that is, ‘to 
come in or within ... as regards the presence (face) of 
Polyerates.’ Here, even more plainly than in the phrases 
above considered, e¢¢ shows that the action, that of coming, 
has a relative position of ‘within’ with regard to some 
circumscribed space or situation, and the accusative d¢e 
marks what this space or situation is, ‘as regards the pre- 
sence of Polycrates.’ So Herod. i. 86, cov dy éya rdor tupdy- 
votoe Tpostiyyaa peydhwv yonudtwy é¢ hoyoug sAdetv, ‘I would 
have valued it above great riches that he should have dis- 
coursed with all tyrants ;’ and Id. vil. 9, e¢ . . . eAdocev uty 
é¢ pdynv, ‘if they should come to blows with us,’ ‘should 
fight with us.’ Add Xen. Anab. i. 2, 26, oddet zw xpettrove 
Sautod etc ystpac eddeiv gn, ‘he said that he had, as yet, 
come into conflict with no one that was his superior.’ 

2.‘ Up to,’ ‘as far as,’ ‘to the amount of,’ ‘to the number 
of,’ ‘for,’ ‘against,’ ‘until.’ £¢¢ with the accusative case is 
used to mark the measure up to which any thing reaches, 
rendered in English by the various forms of expression 
just given. 

a. Of number, and of amount generally; ‘up to,’ ‘to the 
number of,’ ‘to the amount of:’ e.g. Xen. Anab. i. 1, 10, ‘0 
02 Kipog dtdwow abt@ sig tetpaxaydtovs, ‘Cyrus gave him 
to the number of four thousand;’ Id. ib. vi. 2, 16, ®vopuevar 
08 zddev etc tptc, ‘and when they again sacrificed as many as 
(to the number of) three times ;’ Id. ib. vii. 1, 33, e¢¢ dgdo- 
viay napéev Egy xat otra xat zord, ‘he said that he would 
supply food and drink in abundance,’ ‘to the measure of 
abundance;’ Id. ib. ii. 2, 28, xai rovrov et ye Odvapey ody 
Arrnoopeda eb rocodveec, ‘so far at least as our ability goes;’ 
Id. ib. iv. 7, 3, e¢ xahdv Fxecs, ‘you are come opportunely,’ 
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literally, ‘against the fitting moment;’ so ef¢ mdyra, ‘in 
every respect,’ ‘reaching to every thing;’ e¢¢ tdyoc, ‘ quickly,’ 
‘amounting to quickness.’ 

b. Of time, both generally, and in its several denomina- 
tions, expressed in English by ‘up to the time of,’ ‘against,’ 
‘until,’ ‘for.’ E.g. Xen. Anab. iii. 1, 3, ddéyoe pév adrdy etc 
tiy Sonépay oirov éyedaavco, ‘few of them had tasted food 
until (up to the time of, against) evening,’ improperly ren- 
dered by Schneider, in his index, by sub vesperam; Id. ib. 
i. 7, 1, @ddxee yap etc thy éemodoay kw Few Baacdéa, ‘for he 
thought that the king would arrive against the ensuing 
morning;’ Id. Cyrop. i. 4, 16, éxedvpyoe xat adtog Pypdoat 
ei¢ tovtov tov ypdvov, ‘he desired himself also to hunt at 
(properly, against) this time;’ Id. ib. v. 8, 6, fxere ete typ 
Tpraxoariy juéoav, ‘come against (in) the thirtieth day;’ Id. 
Memorab. i. 2, 8, émtoreve 0& ef¢ tov mdvta Biov . . . ythoug 
dyadovcg egacata, ‘he believed that they would be: good 
friends (to himself and others) for their whole life;’ Id. 
Anab. v. 8, 10, djpav enocodyto ete ti» Sopt7y, ‘they hunted 
for, against the occasion of, the festival.’ 

In this use of e¢¢ with the accusative, it is plain that the 
notion of amount, or the reaching to a sum or number, is 
due wholly to the accusative case, and that this, being a 
precise measure, excludes the idea of ‘about,’ ‘near to,’ the 
Latin sub, circiter, by which ‘eé¢ with the accusative of mea- 
sure is too commonly rendered in grammars, lexicons, and 
other books of interpretation; unless, indeed, this sense 
of ‘about’ be contained in ef¢ itself, which, it is presumed, 
no one will pretend. As for ¢é¢ in this use, it retains no- 
thing of its proper meaning beyond the indication which it 
serves to give that the object to be measured, considered 
in the matter of its extent, falls within a certain denomina- 
tion of values, namely, that expressed by the accusative. 
Thus, when it is said, Xen. Anab. iv. 7, 8, anykdov bxd ta 
dévdpa dvd puroe cig tovg &Pdopmxovra, ‘ there retired under (the 
shelter of, behind) the trees to the number of seventy men,’ 
the preposition expresses that in number the men were ‘in’ 
or ‘within’ a certain value, which the accusative &@dosu/- 
xovtra, presently adds, ‘a number amounting to seventy.’ 
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Properly speaking, the meaning is, ‘there retired under 
(behind) the trees men in or within... as regards the 
number seventy.’ It may assist to make this plain if it be 
recalled to mind that e¢¢ performs the same office in its 
common use after a verb of motion: e.g. Xen. Anab. iv. 
T, 1, exoped3yoav ets Tadyoug, ‘they marched into (the 
country of) the Taochi,’ where the sense is, ‘they marched 
in or within... as regards the Taochi,’ the accusative 
Taoyoug naming the people as regards whom ‘the marching 
in’ is affirmed. The only difference between the two cases 
is, that in the one, the circumscribed limit within which a 
thing falls is that of a people or territory, in the other, that 
of a number, or of a denomination of value. 

e. ‘By —.’ Besides the simple notion of amount reached, 
et¢ with the accusative, both of number generally and of 
time, is employed to convey the idea of distribution, for 
which the English language uses the expression of ‘by —.’ 
E.g. Xen. Cyrop. ii. 1, 26, dzdére ete va mopeborto 7 td&cc, 
‘whenever the division marched by files,’ ‘by ones;’ Id. ib. 
ii. 3, 21, zapyypiyncey etc dbo dyew tov hoyov, ‘he gave them 
orders to lead the company by twos,’ ‘in double files ;’ Id. 
ib. vil. 1, 23, of te Oxdirae ev dhtyw yoovyp etc mevtyxovta éyévovto, 
‘the hoplite were in a little while arranged by fifties,’ that 
is, ‘fifty deep.’ 

Eig is sometimes omitted when a division into parts 
merely is intended: e.g. Herod. vii. 121, tpete potpag dacd- 
usvog mdyta tov zeCov atpatoy, ‘having divided the whole 
infantry into three parts;’ Id. iv. 148, ogéa¢ abrobe 8 potpac 
Ocethov, ‘they distributed themselves into six divisions;’ Id. 
ii. 147, dvddexa potpas dacdpevoe Atyuntov xdoav, ‘having 
divided the whole of Egypt into twelve parts.’ But this 
must not be confounded with the above-mentioned distri- 
bution of a thing by equal measures. Here the word po/pac, 
‘parts,’ ‘divisions,’ is substituted for the standard of measure 
expressed by the accusative and eéc, and by which a whole 
number is distributed into parts necessarily equal. 

This sense of distribution into equal parts expressed by 
ei¢ and the accusative is due to the accusative case, which 
furnishes, by virtue of its power of denoting the extent to 
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which a thing reaches, a standard of measure by which any 
number is divided off into successive equal parts; e¢¢, mean- 
while, having the same office as in any other case of the 
expression of amount, to indicate, namely, that an object is 
‘within’ a certain denomination of values marked by the 
accusative. Thus, for example, e¢¢ dvo, ‘up to two,’ ‘two,’ 
constituting a standard of measure, is applied to any body, 
say of soldiers, so as to divide it into equal parts by counting 
successively up to the number of two, that is, as expressed 
in English, ‘two by two.’ It should be observed, however, 
that the idea of distribution is conveyed, properly speaking, 
neither by the accusative, nor by the preposition, nor by the 
accusative and preposition conjoined. It is inferred from 
the juxtaposition of a standard of measure with a whole 
number or mass for the subdivision of which it is suited. 
The measure of ‘one,’ of ‘two,’ of ‘three,’ for example, is 
placed alongside of a body of soldiers, and, knowing before- 
hand that soldiers are wont to be marched in single files, in 
double files, three abreast, that is, ‘by ones,’ ‘by twos,’ ‘ by 
threes,’ it is inferred that the measure is to be apphed to 
the subdivision of the whole number into ‘ones,’ ‘twos,’ 
‘threes,’ and that, when marching is spoken of, it is by 
single files, by double files, or three abreast. °Avd and zara 
are employed with the accusative in the same way, differing 
from eg and the accusative only in the mode of determining 
the measure which is used as a standard. °Ez with the 
genitive case also is used to denote distribution, but after a 
different method to be hereafter explained, and more nearly 
corresponding to the mode in which the English ‘by’ is 
made to serve the same purpose. 

3. ‘Of,’ ‘in regard to,’ ‘regarding,’ ‘touching,’ ‘in the 
case of,’ ‘against.’ Hg with the accusative is used also to 
denote the object with regard to which any thing is done, 
expressed in English by ‘of,’ ‘in regard to,’ ‘regarding,’ 
‘touching,’ ‘in the case of,’ ‘against.’ E.g. Herod. i. 86, 
ovdév pddhov é¢ &wurdy déyov 7 é¢ Izav tO dvd owrwoy, ‘saying 
it no more of (in regard to) himself than in regard to the 
whole human race;’ Id. iv. 98, 4) yrdyn drodeyteiaa eg tip 
véguoay, ‘the opinion expressed regarding, touching, the 
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bridge ;’ Id. i. 114, zpiypa ec adrdv yevdpevov, ‘an occurrence 
relating to him;’ Orat. Att. 143, 1, ef¢ rdv Saurav Biov dogadic 
yey, ‘to be secure of (in regard to) their own living;’ Td. 
616, penult., ef yoypata dyad, ‘shameless in regard to, in 
the matter of, money;’ Id. 1393, 1, ef yonudrwv dandyyy, % 
twa Gddyv Jewptav, ‘touching the expenditure of money;’ Id. 
60, 18, xaxoe cy guyny sic tov Ojpov yévwrtae, ‘of base spirit 
towards the demos;’ Xen. Anab. ii. 6, 30, od7’ é¢ gedav 
adrovg éuéugeto, ‘nor did he blame them in the matter of 
friendship ;’ Herod. i. 118, +@ zexoenuévyy &¢ tov ratda tobtov 
éxapwov, ‘I was sorry for what was done in the case of, 
against, this child.’ 

‘On.’ To this sense of ef¢ with the accusative may pro- 
bably be correctly referred some examples in which eé¢ with 
this case is differently rendered in English, as by ‘on.’ E.g. 
Orat. Att. 822, 3, odx jy tH zarpl todto td avpBddaoy et tdv- 
Opdr0da 7hdiws ovpPeBijpéevov, ‘my father had not unad- 
visedly lent his money on these slaves,’ that is, ‘with a 
reference to, having a regard to, these slaves;’ Id. 822, 14, 
t@ O° eg ta Hyetepa davetcavete, ‘who lent money on our 
property,’ that is, ‘in view of, having a regard to, our 
property; Id. 12, 20, yopyyov tov pédovta tyy obsiay tip 
Savtod es bude dvaktoxeyv, ‘who is going to expend his own 
substance on you,’ that is, ‘with a regard to you.’ (For the 
examples, see Index Or. Att. ed. Bekk.) 

‘Against.’ In the example above cited from Herod. i. 118, 
T@ Tetoenpevp e¢ tov zatda tovtoy &xapwoy, ‘I was sorry for what 
was done in the case of, against, this child,’ and in very 
many others in which ec is capable of being translated by 
‘against,’ this meaning attributed to the preposition does 
not reside in ec, but arises from the idea of enmity and the 
like suggested by the nature of the attending action and by 
the obvious relations of the subject of the affirmation to the 
noun standing in the accusative case with e¢c. Thus, Herod. 
vi. 65, 4 2yd0n # &¢ tov Anpdoytoy, ‘the enmity against Dema- 
ratus ;’ Id. i. 123, cepmpiny eoopévny é¢ Aotudyea, ‘that punish- 
ment was likely to come upon Astyages;’ Xen. Cyrop. ii. 
2, 2, dmotoe pév tevec Baortae ei¢ tovg Toheputoug odrw sywye 
éxtorapat, ‘what kind of men they will be against the enemy, 
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for my part I do not yet know,’ or, ‘as regards the enemy ;’ 
Id. Anab. iv. 5, 18, 20papov ete robe modepioug,‘ they ran against 
the enemy;’ Id. Hell. vii. 4, 34, od02 (yoy) xatakereiv etc tov 
del ypovov tote macoty &yxdypya tobTo cig tobe Veovs, ‘this crime 
against the gods.’ 

‘For.’ Very nearly related to the sense of ‘as regards’ is 
that which eé¢ with the accusative has when it is used to 
express the object aimed at, the end had in view, conveyed 
in English by ‘for.’ E.g. Herod. i. 84, rdévra, rotoe ypgovrae 
é¢ modcpov dvIpwror, ‘every thing that men use for war,’ that 
is, ‘with regard to war;’ Id. ii. 98, 4 pév *Avduda . . . & 
brodymata e€aipetog dtdorat, ‘Anthylla is given specially for 
shoes.’ In Herod. i. 6, tobe pév xateatpédato “Edkjvwy é¢ 
gopov dvaywyyyv, the sense is somewhat different, namely, 
‘so as to pay tribute.’ The whole sentence means, ‘he 
subjected some of the Greeks to the payment of tribute,’ é¢ 
with the accusative expressing result or effect rather than 
object or end had in view. See Schweig. Lex. Herod. s. v. 
é¢, who, however, translates this phrase by “ut tributum ipsi 
penderent.” In fact, the one signification as well as the 
other is in just accordance with the meaning of es attending 
upon a verb of action or motion and followed by an accu- 
sative case. 

In explanation of the use of e?¢ and the accusative case 
to express purpose, it is necessary to notice several particu- 
lars. Assuming that the office and proper meaning of e¢ 
are materially the same that they have been uniformly found 
to be in the uses of this preposition which have been hitherto 
examined, it is to be considered as qualifying the action, 
motion, or other substantive idea of the verb which it 
accompanies, and as showing that it has the relative position 
or direction of ‘in,’ ‘within.’ And attributing to the aceu- 
sative case which is added to the verb and ef¢ its common 
sense of ‘as to,’ ‘as regards,’ that is, its power of marking 
the limits within which an action or statement is confined, 
it denotes the object with regard to which exclusively the 
action of the verb is to be understood as having the relative 
position or direction of ‘in,’ ‘within;’ and thus marks, in 
fact, a limited space, or, it may be, according to the nature 
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of the object named by the noun, a class or category, or a 
state or condition, to which the notion of position or 
direction ‘in,’ ‘within,’ is to be confined, and by which 
it is cireumscribed. Again, when ¢eé¢ is added to the action 
or motion of the verb, or to any substantive idea that may 
imply these, and regard is had to the accusative case follow- 
ing, there arises from the conjunction of the preposition 
with its sense of ‘in’ or ‘within,’ of the action or motion 
of the verb with its now defined direction, and of the accu- 
sative case with its power of marking the limits within 
which the action or motion is confined, the sense of ‘into ;’ 
and the effect is to represent the subject of the action or 
motion as brought within the circumscribed space, class or 
category, state or circumstances, named by the noun in the 
accusative. Thus, in the sentence 7Avev etc tHy zddv, ‘he 
came into the city,’ the ‘coming’ expressed: by 7ivev is 
described by e¢¢ as having a relative position, or rather 
direction, of ‘in’ or ‘within;’ the accusative case zddev 
denotes the object with regard to which it has this relative 
position or direction; and the effect is to represent the 
person who is the subject of the coming as brought ‘into,’ 
or within the compass of, ‘ the city.’ Again, in the propo- 
sition gdpapoyv etc tovg moleptovcg, ‘they ran into (among, 
against) the enemy,’ the action of ‘running’ contained in 
édpapoy is represented as having the relative position or 
direction of ‘in’ or ‘ within’ ‘as regards the enemy,’ and the 
persons who ran as being brought by the action of running 
‘into,’ or within the compass of, ‘the enemy.’ Now, 
assuming the proposition 7 ”*Avduda és brodypata dtdorar, 
‘Anthylla is given for sandals,’ to have the same con- 
struction, as we have a right to do, and, indeed, are bound 
to do, if the doctrine of ef¢ thus far set forth be true, and 
until the preposition or case, or both united, be found to 
have some different or additional power, é¢¢ shows that the 
action of ‘giving’ contained in dédora: has the relative 
direction of ‘in’ or ‘within ;’ the accusative case dz0djpara 
denotes the object with regard to which it has this direction; 
and the effect is to represent the town of Anthylla as brought 
by the action of giving ‘into’ or within the class of objects, 
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or within the peculiar condition or character, expressed by 
Sxodjpara, ‘sandals; Anthylla, by the action of giving, is 
placed in the class, condition, or state of sandals, or ‘in or 
among sandals.’ Thus far considered, and without further 
elucidation, there is no distinct meaning conveyed by the 
proposition as here interpreted: certainly there is no expres- 
sion of purpose or of the object had in view. But, as in the 
sentence gdpapoy ete tobe modeptovc, above explained, the sense 
of ‘against’ arises from the mutual relations of the parties 
to the action, the running of foes into or among foes being 
the same thing as running ‘against’ foes, so here the notion 
of purpose or of an object had in view is suggested by the 
circumstances of the case, namely, by the nature of the 
action and of the noun, and by the known relations in 
which the parties to the action stand to each other. And 
the same is true of all the instances in which ef¢ with the 
accusative has the sense of purpose or expresses the object 
had in view. When the town of Anthylla, in the example 
here employed, is mentioned as being assigned (ddotaz) to 
the wives of the successive kings of Egypt é¢ dbzodyyara, 
although the terms, properly taken, mean no more than that 
it is brought by gift ‘into the class or condition of sandals,’ 
yet knowing beforehand the practice of Persian monarchs, 
here transferred to Egypt, of assigning to their wives and 
other favorites towns for the supply of their table and ward- 
robe, one town to furnish bread, another wine, a third 
sandals, and so on, (cf. Xen. Anab. i. 4, 9,) it is at once seen 
that the placing the town given as a present in the class or 
condition of sandals, and that for the wives of successive 
kings, can mean nothing else than the putting it into the 
service of the queen for the time being for the supply of 
sandals; that is, it is manifest from the circumstances that 
é¢ bxodqpara dtdota, said of Anthylla, is equivalent to ‘is 
given for sandals.’ When it is said, Herod. i. 34, that 
Croesus, in his apprehension for his son’s life which had been 
excited by a vision, removed from his son’s apartments the 
AxOvtea xat Oopdtia xat Ta ToLadTA Tdvta Totae ypéovrae é¢ mo,epoy 
dvdpuro, if yoéovrae be allowed to have a pregnant sense, 
that is, to imply action or motion, and this is suggested by 
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the presence of eg and the accusative ; and if it be admitted 
that ec, from its common connection with verbs of action 
and motion, may have come to represent, in some sort, the 
sense of ‘into’ or the direction of motion to within, even 
when action or motion is not distinctly expressed, so that 
the sense shall be, ‘all such weapons as men bring into and 
use in war,’ it can hardly fail to be seen that, in the cireum- 
stances, yeéovtae é¢ z0Aeov means, ‘ they use for war.’ Com- 
pare Thue. i. 1, rexuatoousvoc Gre dxudfourés te Foav é¢ abtdy 
dugotepoe xapsoxevy tH zdon, ‘forming my conjecture from 
the fact that they were both, in every way, in the highest 
state of preparation for it.’ 

In a word, <é¢ with the accusative case is used to express 
purpose or the object had in view only where it attends 
upon some action or motion, or some term that may suggest 
action or motion, and where the object named by the accu- 
sative as that into which the preposition indicates that the 
action or motion is directed, is of such a nature as to be 
obviously suited to express the end or object aimed at in 
the preceding action or motion. 

According to this view, «é¢ does not itself contain the 
notion of ‘for’ or purpose, any more than it does that of 
‘among,’ or of ‘against ;’ nor does the accusative, of its own 
force, express this sense; nor, yel again, is it distinctly set 
forth by the combination of the preposition ef¢ with the 
action or motion attended by the accusative; although, in 
so far as the notion of purpose can at all be said to reside in 
the terms employed, themselves considered, it is to be found, 
more than anywhere else, in the direction of the action or 
motion expressed by ¢¢¢ taken in its conjunction with a verb 
of action or motion, and in the restriction of the action thus 
qualified to a particular view, which is made by the noun in 
the accusative. In fact, it is only from the circumstances 
in which e¢ is used with the accusative after a verb of action 
or motion that it can be determined to have this sense of 
purpose. 

If it be asked why <¢c, out of the prepositions, and in con- 
junction with the accusative alone, is chosen for the expres- 
sion of this idea of purpose, or the object had in view, the 
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answer would seem to be, that e¢c, in conjunction with the 
action or motion of the verb, and with the accusative case, 
is peculiarly adapted to the expression of purpose from the 
fact that it not only denotes the direction or tendency of 
the action or motion, which might be done equally well by 
other prepositions, but serves, furthermore, to show that 
the direction of the action or motion, or its tendency, is 
into or within a state or set of circumstances, and so to 
restrict it more definitely within certain limits. From the 
use of ut with the subjunctive in Latin to express both pur- 
pose and result, where wt is certainly an accusative case, 
little that is positive can be inferred as to the capacity of 
the accusative for the expression of purpose; it being 
demonstrable, that, however suitable the accusative may be 
to the notion of purpose conveyed by wt and the subjunc- 
tive, the presence of the subjunctive mood is here indispen- 
sable. All that could be concluded from such use of the 
accusative would be that there is a certain congruity between 
this case and the notion of purpose or object had in view. 
But from the use of ad and the verbal in the accusative 
case, as ad hec conficienda, ‘for the accomplishment of these 
things,’ and of the accusative of the verbal in tus after a 
verb of motion, and without a preposition, to denote pur- 
pose or the object had in view, it would seem that one 
mode of indicating purpose is simply to mark the object ‘as 
regards,’ or ‘with a regard to,’ ‘with a view to’ which an 
action is performed; that is, by restricting the action to a 
particular and defined view. This is materially the sense 
of our phrase ‘with a view to,’ by which we express pur- 
pose; for here also the purpose of an action is set forth by 
indicating that it is confined in its view to a special object, 
that it looks to this object and not to any other. And if 
the accusative alone may thus go to the expression of pur- 
pose by merely restricting the action to a definite object, 
much more may it be consistent with a just way of thinking 
to aim at conveying this idea by naming a definite object, 
not only as that to which the action is to be confined, but 
as that within the limits of which its direction is to be 
restricted, or into which it has its direction and tendency, 
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and into the class or condition of which it is brought. 
Some confirmation of this view may be derived from the 
fact that the genitive of the infinitive mood also is capable 
of expressing purpose: e.g. Thue. i. 4, 1d te Ajorexdv, de 
etxdc, xadjos éx tie Valdaoys . . . tod tas mpoaddovg paidiov 
2évee ade@, ‘in order that his revenues might the better come 
in to him.’ This it does by distinguishing in what respect 
exactly an action is to be taken, and so confining it to a 
specific view, and to a definite class or category. This 
sense, which the genitive is everywhere seen to possess, is 
more nearly expressed by e¢¢ with the accusative, as above 
explained, than by the accusative alone, the notion of being 
referred to a specific object as to a class or category, and the 
being brought within the limits of an object and restricted 
to it being nearly related, and both being distinguished 
from the sense in which the accusative by itself marks 
within what limits an action is to be considered as confined. 
And thus it would seem to be probably true, that the Greek 
mind connected the idea of the object had in view or pur- 
pose, not simply with the restricting an action or motion to 
a definite object, but rather with the referring it to a specific 
object as being that to the case or category of which it 
belongs; as where the genitive of the infinitive is employed; 
or with the confining it within a definite object, into which 
it has its direction or tendency, and within whose con- 
dition it is brought; as where ef with the accusative is 
used. 

Where eve with the accusative has the sense of result or 
effect, as in xateatpédato é¢ gopov dvaywyy4y, ‘he subjected 
them to the payment of tribute,’ that is, ‘so that they should 
pay tribute,’ the interpretation is materially the same as in 
the case just considered, and may be regarded as involved 
in what has been said above. For if e¢¢ and the accusative 
may suggest the idea of purpose or object had in view by 
marking the limits within which the direction or tendency 
of an action or motion is to be restricted, they may equally 
suggest that of result or effect, this being quite as obviously 
consistent with the notion of confining an action within 


defined limits. 
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TABLE OF THE SIGNIFICATIONS AND USE OF es WITH ITS CASE. 


“eens of Accusat.: a. ‘up to,” ‘as far as.’ b. ‘as to,’ ‘as regards.’ 


‘In,’ ‘within.’ |a. ‘Up to,’ ‘as far as.’ ‘into,’ ‘to’ (within). 

b. ‘Until,’ ‘against,’ (of time, &c.) ie ‘to’ (pregnant construction). 

c. ‘By — (distribution). . ‘among. 

‘against’ (hostility). 

‘as regards,’ ‘in the case of,’ 
‘touching,’ ‘ on.’ ; 

‘for’ (object, purpose). 

‘to,’ ‘so as to,’ (result). 


gS &g ¢s 


2 


Ex. 


Ex, before a vowel written 2&, is the same with the Latin 
e, ex. °E& (éxc) differs from éx hardly so much as e¢¢ from 
éy, and e is not further in form from éz than od is from odz. 
The form éx is constantly met with in the compounds, as 
éxtdc, éxpéoecv, and may be considered to be that which is 
proper to this preposition. The origin of the ¢, which is 
added to éx to make the fuller form é (xc), whether it be 
merely formative, or a significant ending, as of a case, is 
unknown. The same may be said of the ¢ in the formation 
of ec, and of zpd¢ compared with zp. 

1. ‘Out,’ ‘without.’ ’£x properly signifies ‘ out,’ ‘ with- 
out,’ with the idea of being on the outside with reference 
to a space limited by bounds, whether real or imaginary. 
It is, therefore, just the opposite of éy, ‘within.’ This 
simple and proper meaning of éx is seen in the derivative 
é&w, ‘without,’ the opposite of ecw, ‘within,’ and in many 
compounds, as ¢xxadevdeev, ‘to sleep out-of-doors,’ excubare ; 
matic éxxetusvoc, ‘a child lying out,’ ‘exposed ;’ éxxdstoae cic 
modews, ‘to shut out from the city;’ éxxopifev, ‘to carry 
out;’ éxdettecv, ‘to leave out;’ also in such phrases as éx 
Bedgwv etvae, ‘to be out of the reach of darts.’ 

2. ‘Out of, ‘from out.’ But the common signification 
borne by éx, as it appears apart, and as a preposition not in 
composition, is that of ‘out of,’ ‘from out,’ with the idea 
of proceeding, either literally or figuratively, from out of a 
circumscribed space. H.g. Il. i. 489, éx 08 Xpvanic vyd¢ BF 
xovtordopoco, ‘the daughter of Chryses went out of, from out, 
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the sea-going ship;’ Orat. Att. 1150, 9, éxéevaa. . . xadéour 
. + &x tHe dd0d, ‘I bade him call them from out the high- 
way.’ It should be remarked, that this meaning of é¢x, being 
due partly to the action or motion of which it is the qualifi- 
cation, is not to be considered as simple and proper to éx; 
and that, here also, the sense contained in the preposition 
itself is no more than that of ‘out,’ ‘without,’ above 
attributed to it. 

The sense of ‘ out of,’ ‘from out,’ which, for the sake of 
convenience, may be said to belong to éx, is found occur- 
ring in quite a number of the uses of this preposition. 
Thus: 

a. ’Exis used in the sense of ‘out of,’ ‘from out,’ in re- 
gard to space, literally taken: e.g. Ken. Anab. i. 1, 8, 6 
Kopog dxéxepze tobe yevopévoug dacpov¢ Baarhet éx tay TOdewy, 
‘Cyrus remitted the tribute that accrued to the king from 
the cities ;’ Id. ib. i. 1, 9, eodéuce dx Xeppovyaov dppdpevog 
tore Oogé:, ‘setting out from the Chersonesus, he waged war 
upon the Thracians;’ Id. ib. iii. 1, 14, éyw ody roy éx zota¢ 
mohews otpatyyoy Zpoadox@ tavta mpd&ev, ‘the officer, there- 
fore, of (from) what state do I expect will do this?’ Id. 
ib. i. 2, 7, and 18. 

6. In regard to a number or class of objects from which 
one is taken out or selected: e.g. Il. xv. 680, éx zodéwy 
nlovpac avvastpetae txrovg, ‘he yokes together four horses 
out of many;’ Herod. ii. 47, div’ éxdedoatrat te of ovBdtat xai 
dyéatae 8 dddyhwy, ‘the swineherds give their daughters in 
marriage to one another, and take wives from one another;’ 
that is, ‘marry and give in marriage out of their own num- 
ber.’ The meaning of éz is the same where it stands with 
the genitive case after the superlative form of the adjective 
to mark a number of objects from which one of the same 
class is distinguished, and with which this one, by being 
taken out from them, is placed in comparison; where, in 
English, the reference to a class, and the comparison with 
it, is expressed by ‘of,’ ‘above.’ Eg. Il. iv. 96, &x xdvrwy dé 
pdhora’ AkeEdvdpp Bacrijt, ‘and most of all to prince Alex- 
ander.’ 

c. ‘Of, ‘from.’ This meaning of ‘out of,’ ‘from out,’ 
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obtains in quite a variety of the uses of éz, where, if we 
look to the rendering in English, which is mostly made by 
‘of,’ ‘from,’ the proper idea of the preposition is less readily 
discernible. Thus, in the expression of origin, source, 
cause, agent, material, of any state or condition, in fact, 
from which a thing may be considered as preceding; as in 
yevéodac &x twos, ‘to be born of a person:’ e.g. Il. ix. 486, 
pdyecdat, ‘to fight from jealousy,’ that is, ‘out of, moved 
by, jealousy ;’ Od. xix. 93, émet e& éped &xdvec abdrijc, ‘since 
you heard it from myself,’ 2 ved marking the person from 
whom the voice proceeds; Il. ii. 668-9, . . . gtdjdev | & 
Mioc, ‘beloved of Jove,’ Jove being the object from whom 
the affection of love proceeds; z@pa éx Eviov mexormpevov, a 
drinking-cup made of wood,’ or ‘ out of wood.’ Although, 
in some of these cases, the preposition may not, at the 
first view, appear to have the meaning of ‘ out of,’ as above 
attributed to it, yet it will be seen, upon a closer examina- 
nation, to be really present, if not literally, at least in an 
accommodated sense. Thus, in zépa éx Edviov zexoepévor, 
the cup is regarded as having its origin in the wood of 
which it is made, in some sort to proceed from it; and, 
although this is not to be taken literally, it can easily be 
understood in a figurative sense; and this the more readily 
as the terms ‘out of’ and ‘from’ are employed in English 
in the same way. So again, for ¢ gocdog pdyeada, we say 
in English, ‘to fight from jealousy,’ or ‘out of jealousy.’ 

d. ‘From,’ ‘on,’ ‘in.’ In the same sense nearly, but 
rather more obscurely involving the notion of ‘out of,’ the 
preposition é¢x is found employed with the genitive case 
to mark the object or space to which an action, motion, or 
event is referred for its date or position; that is, the object 
or space from which, as proceeding from it, its beginning 
is counted or dated. Thus: 

a.) With regard to space, and generally, to denote the 
object from which an action is marked as having its com- 
mencement, and which makes the starting-point in taking 
its measure: e.g. Il. xviii. 353-4, év Aeydeaor 08 Bévtec, Sav@ 
Rett xdhugay | é¢ modag éx xegadqc, ‘they covered him with 
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linen vestments from head to foot;’ that is, ‘from out, pro- 
ceeding from, commencing with, the head.’ 

8.) With regard to time, to mark the period from which 
an event is reckoned; as, éx codrov, ‘from this time,’ 2 00, 
ex quo, ‘from the time that,’ ¢¢ doyjc, ‘from the beginning.’ 
Here also the preposition éx has properly the sense of ‘out 
of,’ and, if taken literally, describes the action or event as 
issuing from, and so as having its commencement from, or 
dating from, the period of time represented by the noun 
in the genitive case. 

y-) To mark the point of attachment of an object, that 
from which it is suspended, and the like; as, géoew éx tay 
fworjpewr, ‘to wear at (literally, from) the girdle.’ In this 
case éx would seem to have the sense of azo, ‘from,’ rather 
than that of ‘out of;’ but, in the same way that the Greeks 
considered the period from which an action was counted as 
beginning to be that from which it proceeded, they would 
seem also to have regarded the object from which another 
was suspended as being that from which it came forth. But, 
of course, neither in the one case, nor in the other, would 
the preposition and genitive, thus used, be taken in a literal 
sense. Otherwise, but less probably, éx may be here under- 
stood in its proper sense of ‘without,’ ‘on the outside ;’ so 
that gépew 2x téyv Cwot7pwy shall mean, ‘to wear without, 
on the outside of, the girdle.’ 

0.) With regard to the space to which the position of an 
object is referred, where éx is rendered in English by ‘on,’ 
‘in: e.g. Od. xxi. 420, adrodev éx digpoc xadypevoc, ‘ sitting 
there on or in the seat;’ Il. xiv. 154, orda’ && Odddproco dnd 
prov, ‘standing on Olympus, on its summit.’ In this con- 
struction éx would seem to define the position of a thing 
by representing it as looking out from the space expressed 
by the noun which follows it in the genitive case, the point 
of view heing transferred from the beholder to the object 
or space to which the position is referred. Thus, the Greeks 
said 26 dpotepdc, properly, ‘from out the left hand,’ and 
the Latins, ab oriente, literally, ‘from the east,’ and still 
more nearly conforming to the Greek use of x, una ex parte, 
‘from out of one side,’ where the English has ‘on the left 
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hand,’ ‘on the east,’‘on one side.’ Looking to such ex- 
amples, and admitting the explanation suggested, éx digpoce 
may be said to define xad7pevog by denoting the place to 
which it is referred, and by marking this as a space or 
position from out of which the sitting, so to speak, looks, 
or has its aspect, rather than as one at or in which it is 
seen. In the second example above cited, Homer employs 
dé in the same way materially with éx. By ¢& Odddproro 
the position of Here is described as one that is ‘from out 
of Olympus,’ or that ‘looks from out of Olympus,’ namely, 
with regard to the beholder; and by azo frou as one that is 
‘from the summit,’ or ‘looks from the summit,’ said with 
regard to the same beholder. The mode of defining the 
position of an object is the same in both cases; the only 
difference is, that ¢x makes the object look, as it were, 
‘from out’ the space to which its position is referred, while 
dé makes it look or have its aspect ‘from’ the like space. 
e.) ‘After,’ ‘from,’ ‘in consequence of,’ ‘by reason of,’ ‘in 
accordance with’ or ‘according to,’ ‘in pursuance of.’ From 
the sense of ‘out of,’ belonging to éx in the way above 
explained, spring other meanings of this preposition, as, 
‘after,’ ‘from,’ ‘in consequence of,’ ‘by reason of,’ ‘in 
accordance with,’ ‘in pursuance of,’ in which it points out 
that upon which any thing follows as a result or effect, as a 
natural sequence, as what is in just accord with it, &c. E.g. 
Xen. Anab. il. 6, 4, éx tovrov xat ¢3avatwdy, ‘hereupon, con- 
sequent upon this, he was, in fact, condemned to death;’ 
Id. ib. vi. 4, 11, && 05 xae ded Bakev adtov 6 AgSexroc, ‘for which 
cause, wherefore, in fact, Dexippus accused him ;’ Id. ib. i. 
9, 19, e¢ dé teva Opqin deevoy Ovta ofxovopoy ex Tod dexatov, ‘if he 
saw a person to be a good manager from motives of right,’ 
‘in pursuance of right;’ Id. ib. iv. 2, 28, zat zdvta éexoinoay 
totic arodavovow éx tay dvvatdy, ‘they did every thing for 
those who fell, according to their ability;’ Id. ib. vi. 2, 7, 
GMa edoxee xat td ehdety dvradJa 8& exeBovdye sivat, “but even 
the having come there seemed to be of design,’ ex consulto. 
The immediate derivation of this class of meanings from 
that of ‘out of’ hardly needs illustration, especially if the 
natural order of these significations of ¢x be regarded. What 
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comes forth or proceeds from another is naturally to be 
viewed as subsequent in point of time or of order, and this 
gives the sense of ‘after’ as following upon that of ‘out of;’ 
and, again, what comes after or follows upon another may 
stand to it in the relation of a result or effect to a cause, or 
of an action to a motive that determines it; and this is what 
is expressed by such phrases as ‘in consequence of,’ ‘by 
reason of,’ ‘in pursuance of;’ finally, what proceeds from or 
comes after another may be considered as being simply in 
accordance with it; and this sense is conveyed in English 
by the expressions ‘in accordance with,’ ‘according to.’ 

3. ‘Out and out,’ ‘utterly,’ ‘quite.’ In some compounds 
éx has the intensive sense of ‘ out and out,’ ‘ utterly,’ ‘quite ;’ 
as, 2xdevzoc, ‘quite white,’ éxzexpoc, ‘altogether bitter,’ éxd«bay, 
‘to be quite thirsty,’ éxyavdvev, ‘to learn thoroughly,’ ‘to 
learn by heart,’ in Latin, ediscere. 


Summary of the significations of x. 
°Ex. 1. ‘Out,’ ‘without ;’ that is, ‘on the outside.’ 
2. ‘Out of,’ ‘from out;’ = ‘out’ + motion from. 
a. Of space; ‘out of,’ ‘from out.’ 
b. Of a number of objects; ‘ out of,’ ‘from (out)’ : 

Hence, in comparison, ‘of,’ ‘above.’ 

ec. Of origin, parentage, source, cause, agent, material ; 
‘of,’ ‘from.’ 

d. Of that from which an action, motion, event, &e. 
begins ; ‘ from:’ 

a.) Of space, and generally; ‘from.’ 

f.) Of time ; ‘ from.’ 

7.) Of the point of attachment; ‘from.’ 

6.) Of the space to which an object is referred for 
its position ; ‘on,’ ‘in.’ 

e. ‘After,’ ‘in consequence of,’ ‘by reason of,’ ‘in 
pursuance of,’ ‘in accordance with,’ viz.: 

a.) Sequence of time and order; ‘after.’ 

f.) Rational sequence ; result or effect; just accord- 
ance ; ‘by reason of,’ ‘in consequence of,’ ‘in 
accordance with.’ 

3. Intensively; ‘out and out,’ ‘utterly,’ ‘ quite.’ 
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Significations and use of éx with its case. 


"Ex is used with the genitive case alone. And this case, 
as it occurs in conjunction with éx, has uniformly the mean- 
ing of ‘with respect to;’ that is, according to its proper 
office, limits. the sense of the preceding term by marking 
the object or set of objects of which specifically, and as dis- 
tinguished from all other objects, it is to be understood as 
alleged. 

1. ‘Out,’ ‘without.’ ’£x with the genitive case occurs in 
some instances with the primary and simple meaning of 
‘out,’ ‘without:’ e.g. Od. xix. 7, é xamvod xarédyx’, ‘I 
deposited them (the weapons) out of, without, the smoke,’ 
‘out of the reach of the smoke;’ that is, ‘on the outside... 
with respect to the smoke;’ Id. xi. 180... ca 0 adr’ éx 
dtypov youvatéeadyy, ‘they two, on the other hand, without 
the chariot-seat implored him;’ that is, ‘without, on the 
outside, . . . with respect to the chariot-seat ;’ Xen. Anab. 
ili. 8, 15, 2vda, 000 ef taybde etn meld, zeCdv dv deadxwv xatad Poe 
éx toFov pbyatoc, ‘where a foot-soldier, even if he were swift, 
would not by pursuing overtake a foot-soldier who was out 
of bow-shot;’ that is, ‘without, on the outside, ... with 
respect to a bow-shot ;’ Herod. iii. 83, éx tod pécov xatjato, 
‘sat down out from their midst,’ ‘out, on the outside,... 
with respect to the midst of them.’ The compound ézzoddy, 
‘out of the way,’ ‘out of the way of the feet,’ that is, ‘ out, 
or without, . . . with respect to the feet,’ may properly be 
considered to belong here, together with a number besides 
in which éx retains its proper sense, upon which the genitive 
depends. Thus, Herod. i. 144, ddd xat apéwv adréwy rode 
ment TO (ody dvopnoavtac e€exdyiouy tI petoyyc, ‘nay, of their 
own people even, they excluded from an interest (in the 
temple) those who disregarded the law with respect to the 
temple ;’ ‘they shut out . . . with respect to, touching, the 
having a part (in the temple) ;’ Id. ib. xai rodroug (rpimoda¢ 
yabxéouc) yyy tobe AapBdvovtac éx tod food ph éxpépeev, ‘and it 
was required that those who got these brazen tripods (as 
prizes) should not carry them out of the temple;’ that is, 
‘out, without, ... with respect to the temple.’ 
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2. ‘Out of,’ ‘from out.’ ’£x with the genitive case occurs 
very commonly in connection with verbs of action or motion, 
and with others of like force, in the sense of ‘out of,’ ‘out 
from.’ Thus (a), with any object, local or other, from out 
of which an action or motion may proceed: e.g. II. i. 489, 
éx 0& Xovayic wyds P7} xovcordpoto, ‘the daughter of Cryses 
went out of (from out) the sea-going ship;’ isch. Prom. 
59, ded yao ebpety xd& dunydvewy xdpoug, ‘for he is of won- 
derful power in discovering a way of escape even from out 
of ills that have no remedy;’ Id. Sept. c. Theb. 40, fxw cayj 
tdxsidev éx atpatod yéowy, ‘I am come as the bearer from the 
army of true intelligence of affairs there ;’ Id. Pers. 693-4, 
modka piv yao éx Dakdoonc, mold 0 ax yéoaov xaxa | yivecac 
Suyrote, ‘for many ills befall men from (out of) the sea, and 
many from (out of) the land;’ Xen. Anab. i. 2, 18, 4 Kikaoa 
Eguyev éx t7¢ dppapudenc, ‘the queen of Cilicia fled from out 
of her chariot;’ Soph. Antig. 437-8, ro pév yap abtov éx xaxOv 
megevyévat | 7Ocorov, ‘for the having myself escaped from out 
of evils is very delightful ;’ Aisch. Pers. 845-6, G22” ete, xal 
haBodoa xdapov 2x dopwy | Sravted few xatd’ su@ reepdoopas, ‘but 
I will go, and, taking vesture from out the house (palace), 
will endeavor to meet my son.’ Xen. Cyrop. vi. 3, 15, 6 pév 
oby Kipoc, we etdev, dvanndyoag éx tig edpas bxyvra abt, 
‘Cyrus, then, when he saw him, sprang up from out of his 
seat, and met him;’ Id. Anab. i. 2, 7, af 0& xyyae abtod stow 
éx tov Buacketwy, ‘its sources are from out of the palace ;’ that 
is, the stream flows out from fountains in the palace; Plat. 
Apol. p. 37, D, xaldg dv proc 0 tog ety. . . Gddgy 8 Gdays Tohews 
dpeBopévw, ‘I would have a reputable life if I should change 
my abode from one city to another ;’ that is, ‘out of one city 
into another;’ Orat. Att. 1150, 9, éxéhevaa tov natda xahéoa, 
et tevac toe THY mokt@y mapidvtac, éx tic 0000, ‘I bade the 
servant call them (in) from out of the highway, if he saw 
any of the citizens passing by;’ Id. 90, 10, Bugdyreov 
eehéadae éx tov yaepav Didizzov, ‘to rescue Byzantium out 
of the hands of Philip;’ Soph. Phil. 1271, déyov 0 yeepd¢ e 
ening Péin cade, ‘receive these arrows from (out of) my hands,’ 

In all these, and like examples, the preposition derives 
from the action or motion with which it is conjoined, and 
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of which it is the qualification, an addition to its proper 
sense, so that instead of the simple sense of ‘ out,’ ‘without,’ 
it has that of ‘out of,’ ‘from out;’ or, at least, if this be too 
much to say, this additional idea of ‘from’ is suggested by 
the conjunction of the preposition éx with an action or 
motion; and the genitive follows the action or motion, as 
qualified by the preposition, in the sense of ‘with respect 
to.’ Thus, in the first example cited, 2x 0 Xpvonic vnds fF, 
‘“Cryseis went out, or from out, the ship,’ the sense is, 
‘Cryseis went out, or from out, . . . with respect to the 
ship,’ the genitive being added to show that the ‘ going out 
from’ is to be understood specifically of the ship, and of 
nothing else. 

b. Ex with the genitive case is used, in the same way, 
with a noun that denotes a number or class of objects from 
which one or more are described as separated or selected: 
e.g. Soph Hd. Col. 70, do’ dv tec adt@ noprd¢ 2 bya@y podoe ; 
‘will, then, any one of you (that is, out of your number) 
go and bring him?’ Id. Electr. 13843, 6v zor’ 2x mosddv erm 
povoy mpossbpov meatdv, ‘whom alone, out of many, I found 
faithful ;’ Id. Aj. 736-T, ¢x yao ovvédoov xat tvpavyrexod xdxiov | 
Kdiyas petaotds, ‘Calchas having removed him from the 
royal council,’ of which he was one; Id. Antig. 164, zdo- 
ow &x mdvtwr Otya Eateth’ fxéodoe, ‘by a messenger for you to 
come apart from all,’ that is, ‘from out of all;’ Id. Gd. Col. 
746, ex 0 tay pdheor’ éyw, ‘and of them, of their number, I 
above all;’ Orat. Att. 24, 12, déxa dvdpes ex mdvtwv ‘APyvatewy 
mpéoPers yoeInoayv, ‘ten men, out of all the Athenians, were 
chosen ambassadors ;’ that is, ‘ten men were chosen out... 
with respect to the Athenians.’ Compare the genitive as 
used with the superlative degree. And so with regard to 
numbers: e.g. Plat. Gorg. p. 500, A, cbudinwos Autv et xai ob dx 
Tptwy; ‘are you voting with us as a third one?’ properly, 
‘of, out of, the class of those called three?’ ‘If you vote 
with us, the number of us voting together will be three: 
do you too vote with us, and are you thus to be referred 
to the number or denomination of three?’ ‘Do you, by 
voting with us, make a third party to the vote ?’ 

Of the same nature is the use of éx with the genitive case 
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to mark a number or class of objects from which one is 
taken or selected, and so distinguished above the rest, 
where in English we use ‘of,’ ‘above.’ E.g. Il. iv. 96, 
above cited, éx zdytwy 03 pdheota "AsSdvdom Baodji, ‘and 
especially of all, or above all, to prince Alexander ;’ Soph. 
Antig. 1187-8, tay &x zacdy | temdc Sxeptdrav zbjewy, ‘ (Thebes) 
which you honor most highly above all cities;’ that is, 
‘which one, out of all cities, you honor most highly.’ 

c. Besides the above instances, éx, in the sense of ‘ out of,’ 
‘from out,’ is used with the genitive case in a variety of 
applications that involve, some more, some less obscurely, 
this meaning of the preposition, and that have uniformly 
the genitive employed in its common signification of ‘with 
respect to.’ Thus: 

a.) To express the origin, source, cause, or means of any 
action or state. In this way éx and the genitive are used 
with <2vaz, yiyvecdaz, givat, to denote the stock or parentage 
from which a person is sprung: e.g. Il. xv. 187, cpets ydp 2’ 
éx Kpovov eipév ddehgeot, od¢ téxeto “Péa, ‘for we are three 
brothers, sprung from Kronos, whom Rhea bore;’ Herod. i. 
56, 080° dy abtos, ob0 of 2 abtod, xadasadat note ti apyie, 
‘that, therefore, neither himself, nor those descended from 
him, would ever cease to reign;’ Id. vii. 11, wy yap etyy éx 
Aapeion . . . ph tepwpnadpevos ’Ayvatouc, ‘ for, may I not be, 
the son of Darius, if I take not vengeance on the Athenians;’ 
Zusch. 8. ce. Theb. 128, cédev yap & atparog yerdvapev, ‘for 
we are descended from your race.’ And, more generally, éx 
is used with a noun in the genitive case to express the 
source, cause, or motive to which any thing is attributed. 
E.g. Il. xvii. 101, eet ex Dedyev molewifer, ‘since he fights 
moved by a god;’ that is, ‘his fighting proceeds from, or 
has its source or motive in, a god;’ Herod. ii. 64, cy dé 
mavpyupw tavtyy éx tovde voptoae asi of éxey@ptot, ‘the 
natives say that this celebration is customary from the fol- 
lowing cause;’ Asch. Suppl. 889, 2x zotov gpovypatoc |. . « 
ryvd” drepdtec yova; ‘from what purpose do you put dis- 
honor upon this land?’ Xen. Anab. ii. 6, 4, é* covrov xaé 
edavatrady bxb tév év tH, Sxdoty teddy, ‘for this cause, in fact, 
he was condemned to death;’ Id. ib. vi. 4, 11, & 05 xai 
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OcéBakev adrov 6 AéEenmoc, ‘for which reason, in fact, Dexip- 
pus accused him.’ 

f.) So, likewise, is éx with the genitive case employed to 
express the agent from whom an action proceeds: e.g. 
Alsch. Prom. 761, ¢x Aiog xdoyw xaxd¢, ‘I am ill treated by 
Zeus;’ Herod. iii. 14, rd mocedpevov mdv eF éxetvov, ‘every 
thing that was done by him.’ And, by an easy transition, 
the same preposition and case express also the means or 
instrument by which an action is performed, it being re- 
garded as the source whence this springs. E.g. Aisch. 
Agam. 1472-8, dodiw poom dapsic | & yepds dugeropw Be- 
hépvy, ‘destroyed by a treacherous fate with the hand by 
a two-edged dart.’ Here, 2x yepoc, though it may be ren- 
dered ‘ with the hand,’ properly qualifies dugeropw Behéwvy, 
the meaning being, ‘by a two-edged dart from out the 
hand.’ Similar is the example in Asch. Agam. 529, we 
TOA’ dpavpds éx gosvoc p? dvaotévevr, ‘so that I greatly 
lament with a troubled heart,’ where éx gpevoc denotes the 
source from which the distress expressed by dvaczévey pro- 
ceeds. 

y.) And, lastly, éx with the genitive is used, in the same 
way, to denote the material out of which any thing is 
formed. E.g. Herod. i. 194, odx é EviAwy xocedytae ta zhota, 
‘they do not make their boats of (out of) wood ;’ Id. ii. 71, 
it is said that the hide (dgeya) of the hippopotamus is so 
thick that, when dried, they make spear-points of it, dere 
... vata mocéeodae dxovtca 8 abrov. Asch. Suppl. 931, 
mivovtac éx xodov pédv, ‘drinking wine made of barley 
(ale).’ 

d. ’Ex with the genitive is employed, in a kindred sense, 
to mark, in a variety of relations, the object or space from 
which any action or event, or any measure of extent, takes 
its commencement, the preposition having the force of ‘out 
of,’ and the genitive its common meaning of ‘ with respect 
to. Thus: 

a.) In giving the extent to which an action reaches, the 
preposition éx with the genitive case is used to mark the 
place from which it begins: e.g. Il. xxiii. 168-9, ..... 
exdhude vexvy syddvpog  Ayddeds | &¢ mddac éx xegadi<c, ‘ Achilles 
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covered the dead body from the head to the feet.’ The 
idea conveyed by éx with the genitive, in such an example, 
is seemingly nothing more than that of the point from 
which the action or motion proceeds, and is sufficiently ex- 
pressed in English by ‘from ;’ but the proper notion was, 
no doubt, that of the object or space from out of which, as 
from its source, the action or motion was conceived as taking 
its rise. In some cases this proper sense of éx with the geni- 
tive is more readily admitted, although, perhaps, not more 
certainly present than in the example above cited, namely, 
where the object from out of which an action or motion 
proceeds, or from which it is considered as beginning, is 
such as manifestly to include the notion of space, whether 
local or relating to time. Thus, Herod. ix. 8, 2 #uégone &¢ 
hpspyy dvaBadlopevor, ‘putting it off from day to day,’ lite- 
rally, ‘out of a day into a day,’ or ‘out of one day into 
another ;’ Plat. Apol. p. 87, D, xalog dy poe 6 Biog ety... 
Gkny 2 dling nok rokews dyerBopévw, ‘if I changed from 
one city to another,’ literally, ‘if I passed from out of one 
city to another.’ 

f.) In regard to the period of time from which an event 
is reckoned or dated, the preposition éx with the genitive 
ease is used to denote the space in time from which the 
event described is considered as taking its commencement. 
E.g. Aisch. Pers. 748, ¢& obte tepyy Zeb dvat cyvd’ draaev, 
‘from the time that Zeus bestowed this honor,’ ex quo 
Jupiter hune honorem contulit; Id. Kumenid. 274, zodv¢ dé poe 
yévorr’ dy 8 dpyis doyos, ‘long would be my story (if I 
should tell it) from the beginning ;’ Id. Pers. T74—5, 2@¢ dv éx 
tobtwy éte | mpdacorpsy ws dovata ; ‘how, from this time, hence- 
forth, shall we best prosper?’ Xen. Cyrop. i. 5, 7, ¢x zatdwy 
dpdy bude, ‘because I saw you from boyhood.’ To this 
place ought, probably, to be referred the passage in Xen. 
Anab. i. 8, 14, where, after stating that the barbarian army 
was advancing in an even line, the writer adds, 70 0” “E2dy- 
vindy, &te dv tH adt@ pévov, avverdrreto éx tay ete mpoaovewy, 
‘the Greek army, remaining in the same position, drew up 
in order of battle while they (the enemy) were still ad- 
vancing,’ properly, ‘from the time that they were still ad- 
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vancing,’ or ‘counting from the time that they were still 
advancing.’ But the interpretation, with the present read- 
ing, is attended by almost insuperable difficulty. The use 
of éx and the génitive in this and the immediately pre- 
ceding set of examples having the same interpretation, it 
is needless to repeat here what has been already said with 
regard to it. 

A construction very similar to that of éx with the geni- 
tive just considered, and probably identical with it, is that 
of 2x vuxrdc, ‘by night,” or ‘in the night,’ ¢x tay vuxrdy, ‘by 
night,’ or ‘in the night:’ e.g. Xen. Cyrop.i.4, 2, xa¢ ya ex vux- 
rd¢ et twog Oéorro’ Aatudyye, ‘ for, besides, if Astyages wanted 
any thing in the night;’ Id. viii. 5, 12, dzw¢ xat éx tay vox- 
Toy, ef O€oe te, AxovtiCorev, ‘in order that, in the night-time 
also, should there be any need, they might throw darts.’ 
The sense expressed by éx vuxtoc, éx tay vuxta@y, is not very 
widely different from that conveyed by the simple genitive 
yuxtoc, ‘by night;’ but it arises differently. It may be pro- 
perly compared with the expression ¢¢ docatepijc, or 8 dora- 
tep7¢ yeooc, (Herod. vii. 115,) ‘on the left hand,’ frequently 
used in marking position in space. In the case of ¢€ dozo- 
tepdc, and so of other such examples, it is hardly to be 
doubted that the position of an object is defined, not simply 
by naming the place at or in which it stands, that is, by 
the ablative of place or by éy and the ablative of place, nor 
yet by referring it to a denomination of space to which it 
belongs, which would be done by the genitive alone, as is 
seen in the adverbs od, ‘where,’ zod; ‘where?’ and, for ex- 
pressions of time, in vuxrdc, ‘by night;’ but by marking a 
space as that from out of which it looks, as it were, or from 
out of which it has a direction or aspect towards the person or 
thing with regard to which its position is to be determined. 
It differs from the ordinary mode of denoting the relative 
position of an object by taking as the point of view the 
space to which the position is referred, instead of the per- 
son or thing with regard to which the position is to be 
marked. When it is said of the army of Xerxes, Herod. 
vil. 115, évdedrev 0& xddtov . . . 8€ dptotepis yepos Fyov Hie 
ded Xudgoc rediov xaheopévov, ‘thence it went through a plain 
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called Syleus, having the gulf on the left hand,’ the posi- 
tion of the gulf relatively to the Persian army is defined by 
stating it to be &€ doerepy¢ yepdc, ‘from out the left hand,’ 
that is, ‘looking from out, having its direction or aspect 
from out, the left hand;’ and this direction or aspect is 
towards the object with reference to which the position is to 
be defined, namely, the Persian army. The gulf, instead 
of being represented as ‘on the left hand,’ the Persian army 
being the point of view, is described as looking or having 
its direction ‘from out the left hand,’ the space or note of 
direction called ‘the left hand’ being the point of view. 
Compare dzé with the genitive, and the Latin ab with the 
ablative, used in nearly the same sense, both having the 
same point of view in marking position that é¢x with the 
genitive has, and differing from it only in the manner of 
noting the direction from the point of view towards the 
object of reference; dzo and ab marking a direction ‘from,’ 
éx a direction ‘from out,’ ‘out of.’ Now, admitting this 
explanation of the mode in which éz with the genitive case 
defines local position, it is easy to see how the same prepo- 
sition with the same case is employed to mark the time 
of an action by referring it to a denomination of time. As 
26 docatepac, or 2& dptotepi¢ yepoc, Herod. vii. 115, marks 
the position of xdjzog, so éx vuxtdc, or éx Tay vuxta@y, describes 
the period of time to which an action, as dxovrifew, ‘to 
throw with the dart,’ is referred: as the former represents 
the gulf as being ‘on the left hand,’ so the latter represents 
the throwing of darts as being ‘in the night;’ and the way 
in which the definition of position is made is plainly the 
same in both cases. It may be added, that éx trav wxrdyv 
differs from éx vuztdc, both being rendered by ‘in the night,’ 
or ‘by night,’ by its implying, through the plural form, the 
repetition of the action of which the time is defined by the 
preposition éx and the genitive, and its occurrence in or on 
more nights than one. Compare with the use of éx vuxrd¢ 
and é tay yvuxrdy, in the examples above cited, Herod. v. 
106, 60a ph 8 dborépns cewvtov ev aftin ayy, ‘beware lest 
you afterwards blame yourself;’ and Id. i. 108, . . . pyde 
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éué te rapapddn, xat Gdoug opsvoc, 8 batéons oot &wut@ mepe- 
méonc, ‘do not afterwards fall into your own snare.’ 

y.) In like manner, éx with the genitive is used to mark 
the point of attachment of an object, as, dudzteatax & twoc, 
‘to suspend from,’ or ‘to fasten to a thing;’ e.g. Od. xu. 
51, éx 0 adrod xetpar’ dvxgdw, ‘and to it let ropes be fast- 
ened;’ literally, ‘let ropes be suspended from, from out of, 
it;’ Ib. vili. 67, xad’ 0° éx nacoahoge xpépacer poomerya Ityeav, 
‘and down from the nail hung his loud-sounding lyre;’ 
Herod. ix. 74, éx tod Cwar%pog cod Owpyxos syopes yalxeyn ddvat 
dsdepsvyy dyxvpav adnpéqv, “he wore (suspended) from the 
belt of his breastplate an iron anchor made fast with a 
chain of brass.’ Compare also the phrase éx yeeod¢ AayPdv- 
cada, ‘to take hold of by the hand.’ (See Passow’s Lex. 
s.v.) Here, as already explained, the sense of éx is suf 
ficiently expressed in practice by the English ‘from ;’ but 
the Greeks seem to have regarded the object suspended as 
in some sort proceeding from, or having its direction from, 
the thing to which it is attached, the genitive having its 
ordinary sense of ‘with respect to;’ or, which is nearly the 
same thing, they may have regarded the preposition with 
the genitive as being used here, as in the case of 2 
dptotepds, ‘on the left hand,’ to mark the object to which 
the thing suspended is referred for its position. 

0.) ‘On,’ ‘in.’ ?£x with the genitive is employed in 
other cases also to mark the object to which, as to a point 
of the compass, any thing is referred for its position; as 
where it is rendered in English by ‘on,’ ‘in.’ E.g. Od. xxi. 
420, abrodev éx dtgpoco xadyuevoc, ‘sitting there on, or in, 
the seat of the chariot;’ Il. xiv. 154, acdo’ && Odivuroc0 axd 
piov, ‘standing on Olympus, on its summit;’ Soph. Antig. 
411, xadjpyed’ dxpwy éx xdywv Sryveuoe, ‘we sat on the top 
of the hill, yet sheltered from the wind ;’ Xen. Cyrop. viii. 
5, 15, ed tee pddayya dvvaeto, 7 &x deeds H 86 dpcotepdc ] dreodev 
emepavevtwy tay Tohepior, 6pda> eeltEae, ‘if a person should 
be able to deploy a phalanx properly, if the enemy appeared 
either on the right hand, or on the left hand, or on the 
rear ;’ Id. Anab. i. 8, 23, émet 0& oddstc adbt@ eudyeto ex tod 
évarttov, ‘and when no one fought against him,’ properly, 
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‘when no one fought with him over against, on the opposite 
side, face to face;’ Id. ib. i. 10, 11, of & ad BdpBapoe odx 
&déyouto, AMX’ éx zAstovog 7 td zpdabev &yevyoy, ‘the barbarians 
did not await them, but fled even at a greater distance than 
before.’ It has been already sufticiently explained above, 
that ¢x with the genitive, in such examples, marks the 
position of an object by referring to some space or object 
from which it has a direction or looks out, as it were, to- 
wards the person or thing with regard to which its position 
is defined; and that the peculiarity in this mode of de- 
scribing the position of an object relatively to another is, 
that the space or object to which the position is referred, 
instead of the person or thing with regard to which the 
position is to be defined, is made the point of view. Refer- 
ence was also made to the like use of dzé with the genitive 
in Greek, and of ab and ez or e with the ablative in Latin; 
and to the fact that zpo¢ with the genitive is used contrari- 
wise, namely, when the object with regard to which the 
position of an object is defined is made the point of view. 

e. ‘After,’ ‘from,’ ‘in consequence of,’ ‘in accordance 
with.’ °£x with the genitive case is used in the sense of 
‘after,’ ‘from,’ ‘in consequence of,’ ‘in accordance with,’ 
these significations being referred properly to the preposition 
itself, and being derived from that of ‘out of,’ as already 
explained when the meanings of the preposition itself were 
under consideration, and the genitive having its common 
signification of ‘with respect to.’ Thus: 

a.) ‘After.’ With regard to time, éx with the genitive is 
used to denote a period after which the event defined is rep- 
resented as occurring, and is translated in English by ‘after.’ 
E.g. Il. xvi. 864-5, de 0 6c’ da’ Obdbprrov végos Epystac ob pavov 
stow, | atiépoc 2x digs, ‘after a clear sky;’ Xen. Anab. i. 3, 
18, 2 0&8 rodrov dyicravro, ‘after this they arose;’ isch. 
Eum. 2, 2 d& tic Of, ‘and after her, Themis;’ Xen. 
Cyrop. i. 3, 1, 2x d8 rodrov tod ypdvov peterépdaro ’Aotudyy¢ 
chy savtod Svyacépa, ‘after this time Astyages sent for his 
daughter;’ Id. ib. i. 2, 8, éx rodrov 08 el¢ tobe eyyfoug eép- 
yovraz, ‘after this they pass into the class of the ephebi.’ 


§.) ‘After,’ ‘upon.’ With regard to any occasion after 
16 
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which an event is mentioned as occurring, é« with the geni- 
tive is used, and is expressed in English by ‘after,’ ‘upon.’ 
E.g. Herod. i. 86, dvacrevdEavra éx xoddic javyinc, é¢ TpIc Ovo- 
pdou Xodwva, ‘that after a long silence he groaned aloud 
and thrice pronounced the name of Solon ;’ Id. i. 50, a dé 
dx tic Ovatng eyéveco, ‘and when he came from sacrificing,’ 
‘after sacrificing ;’ Xen. Cyrop. i. 4, 28, évradda dn tov 
Kopov yeddoa &x tay zpoadev daxpvwr, ‘that hereupon, now, 
Cyrus laughed after his previous tears;’ Id. ib. iii. 1, 40, 
geogpovydevtes darep eixde ex ovvahay ic, ‘showing mutual 
kindness, as was likely to happen, after their reconciliation ;’ 
Id. icon. 9, 1, 8 dynyaviag ebropiay twa ebipyxvia, ‘as she 
had found out some way of escape after inextricable diffi- 
culties ;’ Id. de. re Equ. vii. 17, éecddy ye pny ex tiie otpogig 
et¢ 0 edd Bien O txmoc, ‘whenever the horse, after turning, 
looks right forward;’ Id. ib. § 18, (dyavov) xat & tod tayéog 
ab ws éeyyutdtw jospiCer, xai ex tod sordvae dé otpéparta 
Ost ndhy oppay, ‘it is well, also, to bring the horse to a halt 
again, after being at speed, in the nearest (shortest) possible 
distance, and, after he stands, to turn him, and urge him 
forward again.’ 

y-) ‘From,’ ‘after.’ Of the same character precisely is the 
case in which éx with the genitive is employed to denote that 
from which a change has been made to something else, 
expressed in English by ‘from,’ ‘after.’ E.g. Soph. Cid. 
Tyr. 454, rughog yap ex dedopxdtoc, ‘for he is blind after 
having his sight,’ or ‘from seeing he is blind;’ Id. Trach. 
283, && dABiwv df&yhov eSpodoae Biov, ‘after prosperity having 
found a life of misery;’ Alsch. Pers. 293, xat jevxdv jyap 
vuxtoc éx pehayyivov, ‘a joyous day after a night of gloom.’ 

0.) ‘From,’ ‘in consequence of,’ ‘by reason of,’ ‘in pursu- 
ance of,’ ‘in accordance with,’ ‘according to.’ ’£x with the 
genitive case is used in the significations just recited, to mark, 
namely, that upon which any thing follows as its result, as 
its natural or rational sequence, or as being in just accord- 
ance with it. H.g. Asch. Agam. 101, éx Ovordy dyava gaivove’ 
edric, ‘a Joyous hope appearing in consequence of sacrifices ;’ 
Xen. Anab. ii. 6, 4, éx codrov, ‘hereupon;’ Id. ib. vi. 4, 11, 
8§ ob, ‘wherefore ;’ Id. ib. i. 9, 19, éx rod dexatov, ‘in pursu- 
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ance of right,’ ‘from motives of right;’ Id. ib. iv. 2, 28, ex 
t@y duvardy, ‘according to our means;’ Orat. Att. 152, 17, 
tuyydvewy TiC 8x TOY vouwY Teuwptac, ‘to meet with punishment 
in accordance with the laws;’ Xen. Anab. vi. 2, 7, ¢& éz- 
fovdyjc, ‘from design,’ ‘ designedly,’ ex consulto; Orat. Att. 
463, 4, rdv zokera@y ppdéva éx tompapytas indoSew dred, ‘that 
no one of the citizens should be exempt from contributions 
by reason of having been a trierarch ;’ Id. 50, 20, zpoddry¢ ex 
gueswe, ‘a traitor by nature,’ that is, ‘from,’ ‘in accordance 
with his nature.’ 


TABLE OF THE SIGNIFICATIONS AND USE OF éx WITH ITS CASE. 


Significations of é. Genitive: ‘with respect to.’ 


1. ‘Out,’ ‘ without.’ 1. ‘Outside of,’ ‘ without,’ ‘out of the reach of.’ 
2. ‘Out of,’ ‘from out,’|2. ‘Out of,’ ‘from out.’ 
a. Of space; ‘out of,’ ‘from out,’ ‘ from.’ 
4. Of a class; ‘out of,’ ‘from out;’ 
| o (in comparison ;) ‘of,’ ‘ above.’ 
ec. Of origin, source, &c.; ‘of,’ ‘from.’ 
d, ‘From’ (out of): 
a. Of space; ‘from.’ 
B. Of time; ‘from,’ ‘in.’ 
y. Of the point of attachment; ‘from,’ ‘ by.’ 
6. Of an object to which position is referred; 
‘on,’ ‘in;’ Lat. e, ex. 
e. * After,’ ‘in consequence of,’ &c. 
a, Of time; ‘after.’ 
B. Of any occasion ; ‘ after,’ ‘upon.’ 
y. Of cause, reason, &c.; ‘from,’ ‘in conse- 
quence of,’ ‘by reason of,’ ‘in pursuance 
of,’ ‘in accordance with,’ ‘according to.’ 


"Ey. 

Ev, having a poetic form é, the epic and poetic form éép, 
and that of e¢vt, which is epic, has the same radical with ¢éc. 
The difference of form caused by the addition of the final ¢ 
in e¢¢ (2v + ¢) has not been satisfactorily accounted for, so far 
as the writer is aware. Assuming éy, which is the same 
with the Latin and English in, and with the German ein, to 
be the original as it is the simpler form, the difficulty is to 
give the true origin and value of the ¢ in ec. Hz is only 
another form of év in which the e has been lengthened in 
the same way with o in <ddafuwy. In ef the final ¢ may be 
the same that occurs in odros/, rovrovt, and which is under- 
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stood to be a demonstrative; or it may be the sign of the 
locativus. Although the former seems more probable, it 
is a matter of doubt. (See Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon.) 


Significations of év. 


1. a. ‘In,’ ‘within.’ The proper signification of éy is ‘in,’ 
‘within,’ opposed to éx, ‘out,’ ‘without,’ with the idea of 
relative position within a space having boundaries. Thus, 
évorxstv, ‘to dwell in or within,’ éu@dddee, ‘to cast in,’ 
éuBatver, ‘to step in;’ and so with many examples with 
nouns, as, ¢v ow etvac, ‘to be in a house.’ In the same 
way, not only with regard to a circumscribed space, but of 
any object, state, or circumstance admitting the notion of 
a thing being within it or invested by it, as, ¢v éod7z, ‘in a 
garment,’ év doc, ‘in or under arms,’ ¢y zodépw, ‘in war,’ 
év 6oy7H, ‘in anger.’ 

b. ‘Among.’ Hence, when éy is joined with a noun 
expressing a number of objects admitting the idea of 
another being involved in them or encompassed by them, 
it obtains the sense of ‘among,’ as, @y zpopdyorc, ‘among the 
foremost combatants,’ &y ce Jeotce xat dvd puro, ‘among 
both gods and men.’ 

ce. ‘With.’ In a number of examples ¢v appears to have 
the sense of ‘with,’ or to mark the instrument; as, év yepot 
haBety, ‘to take with the hands:’ e.g. Il. xv. 229, ddda ody’ év 
yetpeoat Ad? atytda Svacavoecacay. But, in such examples, the 
idea of ‘in,’ ‘within,’ is certainly to be attached to éy, not- 
withstanding the rendering in English may properly enough 
be made by ‘with.’ (See Passow’s Lex.) 

d. ‘On,’ ‘at,’ ‘near.’ In some cases éyv seems to be used 
without having the notion of ‘in,’ ‘within,’ but so as to 
denote position in a more general way, in the sense of ‘at,’ 
‘on,’ ‘near;’ as, éy odpeoe, ‘on the mountains,’ éy xopugqar, 
‘on the summits,’ éy fxzor, ‘on horses,’ év motap@, Sat the 
river.” H.g. Il. xviii. 520-1, of 0 bre On 6’ teavoy be ogtow 
sixe doyjaa, | @v xocap@ ; Herod. i. 16, xara Swarqy rodw crip 
dv EvSetvm xovew pdkora xy xscuévn, ‘situated on the Euxine 
sea,’ said of the position of Pterie ; Id. ix. 81, dca péev pov... 
ev Mararjoe 200dy, ‘the presents made at Plats ;’ and so 
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Id. ib. 100 and 101, the latter chapter having év 77 Maracas, 
‘in the district of Plate,’ instead of éy MMatacjor, ‘at or 
near Plateee ;’ Il. v. 870, év yodvace xizce, ‘fell on her knees.’ 
(See Passow’s Lex., and Schweigh. Lex. Herod. s. v.) 

In some of these and such examples it is more than pos- 
sible to admit for év its proper signification of ‘in,’ ‘within,’ 
as in éy odjpeor, ‘on the mountains,’ where the sense may just 
as well be ‘in the mountains,’ and so in éy xogug7joe the 
meaning is either ‘in’ or ‘on the summits.’ But in others 
this can hardly be admitted, at least without some explana- 
tion. °Ev frrore févar cannot mean ‘to go in horses ;’ and so, 
in the example cited from the Iliad, ¢v zoray@ does not bear 
the sense of ‘in the river’ consistently with the description 
of which it forms a part, that, namely, of an ambush by a 
river. Two explanations of this difficulty seem to present 
themselves. First, the preposition ¢v may be considered to 
have entirely lost its proper force, the locative sense of the 
ablative case prevailing so far as to make the preposition of 
no appreciable value; just as xacd, in zar’ otxov, ‘at home,’ 
and other phrases, seems to have been absorbed in the 
meaning of the accusative case. But this, even allowing it 
to be true, so far as it goes, is hardly complete and satis- 
factory, since it in no way accounts for the presence of éy, 
as may be done for zazé in the case mentioned, and in all 
similar ones; for if it be said that é@v is employed ordinarily 
to mark the more exact relation of position ‘within,’ but is 
occasionally used in a more general way to denote position 
without the notion of ‘within’ being involved, it is only 
repeating the statement of the apparent fact without any 
explanation. Secondly, it may be that ¢v has a second and 
distinct sense, that of ‘on,’ corresponding both in signifi- 
cation and in form to the English ‘on’ and the German an. 
And this would seem to be confirmed by the use of the Latin 
in, in the same way with the Greek éy, in the sense of ‘on;’ 
as in the compound instare, ‘to press on,’ properly, ‘to stand 
upon,’ and in such phrases as in equo sedere, ‘to sit on a 
horse.’ But here, again, the explanation is attended with 
serious difficulties. If éy, Latin in, seem to correspond to 
the English ‘on’ in such instances as have been mentioned, 
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it nevertheless differs essentially in its general sense; and 
this makes it more probable that this occasional coincidence 
of meaning between év and ‘on’ is owing to something else 
than acommon origin. And as to the confirmation derived 
from the like use of the Latin in, it amounts to this, and no 
more, that with regard to both the Greek év and the Latin 
in alike there is required an explanation of the fact that the 
preposition regularly used to mark a more specific relative 
position, namely, that of being ‘within’ a defined limit, is 
here employed where‘ apparently no such reference is had 
to a circumscribed space. Pott, (Etym. Forsch. i. p. 151,) 
rejecting this explanation, assumes that, in Latin, i equo 
may be used in an accommodated sense, and understood to 
mean ‘within the space of the horse’s back.’ And his 
interpretation, although manifestly incomplete, may, in a 
very partial sense, be admitted to be true. For the Latin 
in and the Greek év are not confined to marking the relative 
position of ‘within’ with regard to space and time merely, 
but have this office with reference also to any condition or 
set of circumstances that may invest a person oraction. If 
we say in Greek év dp; etva, ‘to be in a state of anger,’ the 
proper force of the preposition is no more difficult to see 
than in the proposition éy tH wjow érededtyaev, ‘he died in 
the island.’ Even the phrase éy oot dp oper, Soph. Hd. Tyr. 
314, ‘for we depend on you,’ that is, for our salvation, ‘we 
are in your hands,’ although more difficult, may readily be 
seen to employ the preposition in the same way; only the 
expression is to be taken figuratively. It is not intended to 
be said literally that we, that is, as regards our salvation, 
are ‘in’ or ‘within you,’ but that, as regards our salvation, 
we are in certain circumstances or in a certain condition, 
namely, in the circumstances or condition expressed by 
whatever is embraced in the term got, and that is your 
ability and willingness to save, the person being employed 
for the properties belonging to him and that may be the 
ground of confidence for those seeking safety. So that, as 
a man’s dying is defined in a material point, its place, by 
saying that it occurred éy 77 vxow, ‘in, within, the island,’ 
so the term éopév, ‘we are,’ meaning in regard to our sal- 
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vation, is defined in a material point, namely, the circum- 
stances or condition in which the persons speaking stand, 
by the addition of é@ oo/, ‘in you,’ that is, we are in the 
circumstances or condition afforded by your personal quali- 
ties, your ability and willingness to save. This is expressed 
in English by the phrase ‘we are in your hands.’ Ina word, 
éy with a noun marks, as above said, any condition or set 
of circumstances that may surround an object, and the prepo- 
sition indicates merely that an object is ‘within’ the circum- 
stances or condition suggested by the noun. This being 
So, it is easily to be admitted that @ r@ Edfeivw xdvew, ‘on 
(in) the Euxine sea,’ Herod. i. 76, marks merely the cireum- 
stances, as to its position, in which the town of Sinope 
stands; that ¢» tro ¢évat, ‘to go on horse,’ describes the 
condition, as to position and mode of conveyance, in which 
the act of going is performed; that év Matacjaz, ‘at. Plates,’ 
employed by Herodotus, ix. 100, to describe the site of the 
battle fought at or near the town of Plate, sets forth the 
circumstances of the battle, as regards its place, not by con- 
fining it literally ‘within’ Plates, but by referring it to 
whatever may be understood, in such a connection, when 
the description of a battle is concerned, as comprised in this 
term; just as 2y coé means, as above shown, not literally 
‘within you,’ but ‘in your ability and willingness to save.’ 
Herodotus, by employing in the same narrative, ix. 101, and 
with reference to the same transaction, the terms éy J/ia- 
tajoc, ‘at (in) Plates,’ and év rq Maracid:, ‘in the district 
of Plates,’ as equivalent, has shown clearly that the former 
expression is to be interpreted in the way here suggested. 
In the Latin phrase in equo sedere, ‘ to sit on horse,’ in equo 
does not describe literally the space within which one sits, 
that formed by the horse’s back, any more than it does the 
limit formed by the horse’s body, but shows that the sitting 
is to be considered as having certain circumstances or con- 
ditions, namely, those furnished by a horse used for riding. 
The conclusion is that, while in a variety of examples ¢v is 
properly rendered by ‘on,’ ‘at,’ ‘near,’ it should not be 
understood as haying assumed to itself the ideas of super- 
position and proximity which these words express, but as 
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retaining its own proper sense of ‘in’ or ‘within,’ and, by 
virtue of it, marking with its noun the circumstances or 
condition in which an action occurs or a person is placed. 


Summary of the significations of é. 


"Ev. 1. a. ‘In,’ ‘within.’ 
b. ‘Among.’ 
c. ‘ With:’ (not proper to the preposition.) 
d. §Qn,’ ‘at,’ “near.’ 


Signification and use of év with its case. 


1. ‘In,’ ‘within.’ ’Zy is used with the ablative (locativus) 
alone, and with it marks the space ‘within’ which an action 
occurs or an object stands. This sense is expressed in 
English by ‘in,’ ‘within.’ Thus: 

a. ‘In,’ ‘within.’ ’£y, in the sense of ‘in,’ ‘within,’ is 
used with the name of any space or object within the 
compass of which a thing may be placed: e.g. Il. xviii. 
26-T, abtic 0° ev xovinar péyas psyahwoti tavvadeic | xetro, ‘he 
lay outstretched in the dust;’ Il. 11. 461-2, ’Aotw ev Aeeuave 
Kabatptov dpyi péed.oa | &vda xat &v0a zotdyras, ‘they fly to and 
fro in the Asian meadow; Il. i. 592-8, ndv 0 juap gepopny, 
dpa 0 qeltw xatadbyee | xdaxeoov ev Ajxyyw, ‘with the setting 
sun I fell in Lemnos;’ where, it may be observed, the later 
language would employ eé¢ with the accusative, ‘I fell into 
Lemnos;’ Il. ili. 33-34, we & Bre tic te dodxovta td 
makvopaos anéaty | odpcog ev Byaayc, ‘in the valleys of the 
mountain; Xen. Anab. i. 1, 7, @v Midjrw 8 6 Traoagépuys 
Tobs pév anéxteve tov 0 ééBadev, ‘in Miletus Tissaphernes 
slew some and banished others.’ 

b. ‘In,’ ‘within.’ °£y is used also with the ablative case 
to mark the period of time ‘in’ or ‘within’ which an event 
happens: e.g. Il. ii. 469-71, jice pucdwr ddevdwv sIvea toda, | 
alte xata otad pov Totpunioy iAdaxovaw | don ev etapwvy, ‘that fly 
about in the spring-time;’ Orat. Att. 72, 1, xacareddvae - 
xejuata ev pyt@ yoorw, ‘to make a deposit of money in 
(within) the time appointed ;’ Aisch. Pers. 487, vuxri 8 ey 
tavty Veds | yeeuay dwpov dpas, ‘in this night god raised an 
untimely storm ;’ Id. Agam. 948, Oddzog pv ev yeerdve onpatvecs 
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poredy, ‘by coming you give notice of heat in winter ;’ Soph. 
Phil. 234-5, . . . ged 1d xat daBety | xpdogderpa rocode? 
dvdpds év yoorw paxo@, ‘ah me! even to have the opportu- 
nity of speaking with such a man in a long space of time;’ 
Id. Hid. Tyr. 615, xaxdv 63 xdv ev fugoa yvoing ed, ‘one might 
perchance discover a bad man in a single day;’ Id. ib. 618, 
GAR dv yoovp yroos td dogaias, ‘but in time you will know 
this certainly ;} Xen. Anab. iv. 2, 19, gv @ 08 7d pav add 
otpdrevua mao7e, ‘while the rest of the army was passing 
by ;’ Id. ib. 1. 10, 6, ev codrw Raadsds xdhy djhog jy zpoatdy, 
‘meantime it was plain that the king was approaching ;’ Id. 
ib. iti. 1, 1, oa . . . eyéveto . . . 2y tate oxovdaic, ‘all that 
occurred in the period of the truce.’ 

e. ‘In,’ ‘with.’ ’£» is further used with a noun in the 
ablative (locativus) case to mark any object, circumstance, 
state, or condition in which any thing is represented as 
placed: e.g. Il. i. 333, adrap 6 &pvw Faw evi ypeal, pdryaéy Te, 
‘but he knew it in his mind, and said;’ Ib. 373, oréypar’ 
éywv ev yepaty &xnGoiov ’ Andddwvos, ‘having in his hands,’ or 
‘holding with his hands the garlands of far-shooting Apollo;’ 
Xen. Anab. 1. 3, 21, dce 0& ext Baocdéa Gyoe odd: evradda 
ixovasy ovdzic &v ye TH Gavep@, ‘but that he was leading them 
against the king no one heard, even then, publicly at least;’ 
Id. Memorab. ii. 1, 32, ¢ym 08 (dpetn) dyady péev ovddjntpea 
ta@y éy stoyyy movwy, feBata dé tay év zoképw odppayo>s Foyvwy, 
‘I (virtue) am a good helper in the labors of (in) peace, and 
a steady ally in the deeds of (in) war;’ Id. ib. ii. 11, 4, 
dpay patépa mapovoay ev eadate xat Vepareia ob tH tvyobon, 
‘seeing a mother in (with) no common dress and retinue;’ 
Id. Cyrop. i. 2, 2, éxadsddy ev Iepadyv voporc, ‘he was 
educated in the customs of the Persians ;’ Soph. Trach. 585, 
et tig dati mtatec év tots Opwpévacc, ‘if there is any reliance to 
be placed in what is done by you;’ Id. Gd. Col. 799, év 08 
t@ déyew | xdx’ dv dog ta rheto’ 7 awrypra, ‘in (by) speaking 
you will perchance get more evil than means of safety ;’ Id. 
Cid. Col. 1360, br év xovw rabr@ Behyxas tuyydvec, ‘when 
you chance to be in the same trouble.’ 

d. ‘In the hands of,’ ‘depending on.’ To the class of 
examples just mentioned might properly be referred those in 
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which év with the ablative (locativus) case expresses that on 
which a thing depends, or in the power of which it lies, 
where in English we use such phrases as ‘in the hands of,’ 
‘in the power of.’ E.g. Cid. Tyr. 314, év cot ydp éopev, ‘for 
on you we depend,’ ‘we are in your hands ;’ properly, ‘ we, 
as regards our salvation, are in you,’ that is, in the condition 
afforded by your personal qualities, your ability and willing- 
ness to save. (See above, p. 246.) Id. Cid. Col. 247, év 
iptv de Ve@ | xeivela thdpovec, ‘wretched men, we depend 
on you, as on agod;’ Id. ib. 423, év 0” doe réhog adroty yévorro 
thade tH pdyyc, ‘would that for them the issue of this battle 
were in my hands,’ ‘depended on me;’ Orat. Att. 118, 42, 
év bpty dati todt’ 6000¢ deayvdvat, ‘it depends on you, is in 
your hands, lies with you, rightly to decide this matter.’ 
Compare Herod. vi. 109, iii..85. In such examples, év with 
its case marks the object in which any thing lies or is 
involved, as regards its interests, destiny, &c., that is, as 
above explained, describes the condition or circumstances 
in which it is to be considered as standing. 

e.‘ With,’ ‘by.’ The preposition 2» is occasionally employed 
with the same case to express, seemingly, the instrument, 
where in English it is rendered by ‘with,’ ‘by.’ In such 
examples, however, it is most probable that év has its proper 
sense of ‘in,’ ‘within,’ and the notion of the instrument is 
wholly to be referred to the obvious application and use of 
the object in the circumstances in which é¢y with the ablative 
(locativus) describes it as placed; or else to the condition 
and circumstances of an action. E.g. IL xviii. 545, cozee 0’ 
eect’ ev yeoot dérag pehndéos otvov | déoxev dvyp éxtwy, ‘gave 
to them’ a cup of sweet wine with his hands,’ ‘in his hands;’ 
or év yspat might here be referred to cota, ‘gave to them, 
in their hands, a cup of sweet wine.’ Il. i. 587, yy oe, 
gthyy ep govaay, év dyvahpotaw tOwpar | Sevopevyy, ‘lest I see 
you with my eyes,’ properly, ‘in my sight;’ isch. Pers. 
162, pate yonudtwy dvdvdpay ripdoc ev teypH aéBev, ‘to reve- 
rence with honor,’ that is, ‘in honor,’ ‘honorably,’ just as év 
tdyet, ‘swiftly ;’ Id. ib. 247, ao ev met zAnyH xaréydaptae modve 
dABoc, ‘how with (at) one blow much wealth is ruined,’ that 
is, ‘in one blow,’ marking rather the condition under which 
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the ruin occurs, than the instrument by which it is effected ; 
Soph. Phil. 102, cé 0 év ddd det padlov 7 xstoarr’ dew, 
‘why should you take me away by craft rather than with 
my consent,’ that is, ‘in craft,’ ‘ craftily,’ showing the cir- 
cumstances and manner in which the carrying away is 
made, rather than the instrument or means of its accom- 
plishment. Id. Antig. 948, zrepwdee xardypaxtog ev deapd, 
‘walled in by (in) a rocky enclosure,’ where the preposition 
plainly retains its proper sense; Id. (id. Tyr. 912, rad’ ev 
yepow | otégyn daBoven, ‘taking these garlands in my hands;’ 
Id. Electr. 1128, xovz’ ¢v gilnae yspatv 4 tdhaw’ eye | Aout pote 
éxdapqja’, ‘I neither washed him (for the burial) with my 
loving hands.’ Here, again, ¢y with its case does not express, 
properly speaking, the instrument with which the bathing 
of the dead body is performed, but the manner and condi- 
tions of the service. But, while it is contended that, in such 
examples, the proper force of éy is almost always discernible, 
if not in every case, it is not inconsistent with this view to 
admit that, in cases where the obvious application and use 
of the object with which ¢» is joined suggests the idea of 
the instrument, as, for instance, in the last example cited, év 
and the ablative (locativus) may have come to be wellnigh 
equivalent to the expression of the instrument Although 
dy gihyoe yepaw jovtpots éxoopyoa Means no more, strictly 
speaking, than that the washing was done with the water, 
or, it may be, with the body ‘in the hands,’ that is, that, in 
a general way, the washing was conducted in the hands; yet, 
as it is obvious that the employment of the hands in such case 
is instrumental, it is possible that to the Greek mind éy yepor 
may have come to convey directly the notion of the instru- 
ment. In Soph. Electr. 1141, ddW ev Eévyae yspat xpdsvdeic 
tédac, ‘cared for by the hands of strangers,’ the proper force of 
the preposition is clearly seen ; and yet év €évyar yepor might, 
perhaps, express at once the notion of the instrument. 

f. With the ablative (locativus) of a number of nouns éy is 
used adverbially, as it is expressed. Thus, év réyee, ‘swiftly,’ 
properly, ‘in swiftness,’ ‘in the manner or under the con- 

‘dition of swiftness :’ e.g. Soph. id. Tyr. 765, xa¢ dy pohoe 
7S jplv ev rdyse xddw; ‘would that he might quickly come 
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back to us;’ év faye, ‘briefly:’ e.g. Soph. Electr. 673, ev 
Boayst Evvdeig Aéyw, ‘I speak in brief terms,’ ‘briefly;’ év 
pépec, ‘in turn:’ e.g. Herod. i. 26, év pépee Gdhova: Gdhac attiac 
émwéowy, ‘bringing in turn one charge against one and 
another against another.’ Here there is no need of explana- 
tion to show that év has its common meaning of ‘in,’ and 
that the only peculiarity of its use is to be found in the 
nature of the noun with which it is used. 

g. ‘Among.’ When used with the ablative (locativus) 
plural of names of persons, and also of other objects, év 
obtains frequently the sense of ‘among,’ Latin iter. This 
comes from the mere fact of the noun with which it is used 
expressing a number of objects, so that the preposition and 
its case mark a group or assemblage ‘in’ or ‘ within’ which 
a thing is placed. E.g. Il. ili. 830-31, tov 0 we ody évonasy 
"AheEavdoos deosedys | &v Tpopdyorot yavévta, ‘appearing among 
the foremost combatants ;’ Asch. Prom. 310, véog yap xaé 
tupavvoc év cote, ‘for there is also a new sovereign among 
the gods;’ Id. ib. 200, ordacc 7’ dv adyhocaw wpoddvero, ‘for 
a rebellion was excited among them one with another ;’ Id. 
Eumenid. 691-2, dar’ ev te tote véoeoe xai mahacépocs | Beote 
dttpog e¢ av, ‘but you are without honor among both the 
new and the more ancient gods;’ Xen. Cyrop. i. 3, 2, 2 dn 
vorupoa. jy sv Mydoc, ‘which now were customary among the 
Medes;’ Id. ib. i. 5, 6, SAeSev 6 Kdpoe ev adrots cdde, ‘Cyrus 
spoke among them as follows,’ that is, ‘to them,’ ‘in their 
presence ;’ Id. ib. vill. 7, 6, ra ev zaeot vomeCoueva xadd, ‘what 
is accounted creditable among boys;’ Orat. Att. 20, 4, rdézro- 
pev eiva” Ounooy éy rots xpeoBurdrore xa copwrdrore tov ZoenTay, 
‘we rank Homer among the oldest and wisest of the poets.’ 

h. ‘At,’ ‘near,’ ‘on.’ ’Ev with the ablative (locativus) 
has sometimes, apparently at least, the sense of ‘at,’ ‘on,’ 
‘near:’ e.g. Xen. Anab. iv. 8, 22, évrebdev . . . Fddov ent 
Bdharcay etc TpansCovvta, nok‘ Edyvida gv c@ Evsivp [ovtw, 
‘a city on the Pontus Euxinus;’ Id. Ages. ii. 23, tio év 
Asvxtpors ovuppopds yerernuevnc, ‘when the disaster at Leuctra 
had occurred ;’ Id. ib. vil. 5, év 77 év Kopidw pdyy, ‘in the 
battle at Corinth ;’ Il. xviii. 520-1, of 0 dre dn Pf txavov de 
agiow exe hoyjoat, | év motap@ o0e ct dodpuos syv ndvtecae 
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Borotory, ‘at the river.’ In such examples, ¢v has really the 
meaning of ‘in,’ but in the accommodated sense in which it 
marks with its case the circumstances or conditions in which 
an action occurs or an object stands. Except as a mere con- 
cession to the English rendering, it is improper to say that 
év has the sense of ‘at,’ ‘in,’ ‘near.’ As above explained, 
pp- 245, 247, the phrases éyr@ Ev&etvy novtw, ev tote Aedxrpocc, 
and the like, are not to be understood literally as meaning 
‘in, within, the Euxine sea,’ ‘in, within, Leuctra,’ but as 
descriptive generally of the circumstances of an action or 
object as regards its place, and so as to embrace also the 
adjoining region as well as the place itself. 

Other similar expressions are éy odpsaz, ‘on (in) the moun- 
tains,’ ¢v frzorc, ‘on horses,’ ‘on horseback,’ gv Podvors, ‘on 
seats’ or ‘in seats,’ (See Passow’s Lex.): e.g. Plat. Legg. i. 
p- 625, B, dvdzavhaz év tots 5dnhote Dévdpeaty tat oxcapat, ‘there 
are shady resting-places on (in, among) the high trees;’ II. 
iv. 422-3, de 0 br’ ey aiveal@ roluynyét xdpa Valdaors | dovur’ 
eracavtepoy, Zegupov broxwyoavto¢, ‘as When a wave on the 
resounding shore of the sea;’ Il. iv. 455, cay dé te tyhoae 
dodroy 2y obpeaw ex)ve zocpyy, ‘and the sound of them the shep- 
herd hears on (in) the mountains afar off.’ In some of these 
and like examples, ¢v may be fairly interpreted as having its 
common signification of ‘in,’ as in év odjpeot, ‘in the moun- 
tains,’ 2v cots bnhots Dévd peor, ‘in the high trees.’ In others, 
as in éy fro, ‘on horses,’ ‘on horseback,’ éy atyead@, ‘on 
the shore,’ the preposition and noun must be understood as 
marking, not literally the space or object ‘within’ which a 
thing is placed, but rather the condition or circumstances 
in which it stands. 

In the instances of the use of @y thus far noticed, it is 
hardly to be doubted that the case with which it is joined is 
the ablative of place, (locativus,) or of circumstance, con- 
dition, or state, derived from this. The preposition is to be 
considered as attached to the action or state expressed by 
the verb, showing that it has the relative direction or position 
of ‘in,’ ‘within,’ and the ablative (locativus) case is added 
to note the position of the action thus qualified. The 
locativus indicates the position of the action or state of the 
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verb or its subject, the preposition ¢y that this position is 
one that is relatively ‘in’ or ‘within.’ Thus, év zovinat xstro, 
‘he lay in the dust,’ means, properly, ‘he lay in or within 
... namely, in the dust;’ afte 7Adoxovow | don év stapn7, 
‘that fly about in or within . . . namely, in the spring 
season ;’ and, again, év buiv wo Ge@ xetyeda, ‘we depend on 
you as on a god,’ would literally mean, ‘ we lie, or are placed, 
in... namely, in you,’ that is, ‘in your power.’ 

i. ‘In,’ rendered by ‘into.’ In quite a number of 
examples éy with its case is used with verbs of action or 
motion, where e¢¢ with the accusative and having the sense 
of ‘into’ might have been expected. E.g. Xen. Cyrop. iv. 
5, 49, tore xaraBdyteo ev péow .. . byiy napeoopsda, ‘then 
having descended (from our horses, that is, having dis- 
mounted) into the midst.’ Here, however, the sense may 
fairly be expressed in English by ‘having dismounted in the 
midst,’ and ¢v wéow may be employed adverbially, as it is 
called, just as év rdyee, ‘swiftly,’ év Boayst, ‘ briefly ;’ that is, 
év péow may be used to describe the circumstances as to 
place in which the act of dismounting is performed. Xen. 
Hell. iv. 5, 5, of o& év cep‘ Hpaiw xacanegevyores e&7jecayv, ‘those 
who had found refuge in the Hereeum went forth.’ In this 
example also the preposition and its case may be understood 
to be together employed as a qualification of the action in 
xatamegevyotec, and as serving to mark its local condition or 
circumstances ; just as, in the example above cited, 2» Boaye? 
is the qualification of the action in A¢yw. This would make 
the phrase of év r@ ‘Hpatw xacaxeyevydtes to mean, not ‘ those 
who had fled for refuge into the Hereum,’ but ‘those who 
had fled for refuge, and, as such, were in the Hereeum.’ A 
little before, in the same paragraph, the expression used 
with reference to the same persons and the same occur- 
rence is, é¢ 0& 70° Hpatov xatéguyoy xat dvooss xat yuvaixec. In 
this place the writer speaks of persons who fled for refuge 
into the Herseum, in the former of the same persons who 
were in the temple having fled thither for refuge. . Xen. de 
Venat. v. 8, dre 08 xat ev tH Daddrry dtappenta@y ext rd dvvardy, 
xat év Bdate, ‘sometimes also it (the hare) throws itself 
into the sea, as far as it can, and into water.’ In this 
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‘ example, likewise, the preposition ¢y and the noun with 
which it is joined would seem to mark the condition or 
circumstances of the action in dapserc@y, in what the gram- 
mars would call an adverbial way, just as a different cha- 
racter of the action might have been expressed by év rdyez, 
‘quickly.’ Soph. Antig. 499, cov adrddsigoy ev cdg tdetaa, 
‘placing my brother in the tomb.’ Here the English phrase 
exactly corresponds, and év rdgw added to teeta does not, 
strictly speaking, convey the notion of ‘putting into the 
tomb,’ but describes the action of placing by this as a 
circumstance or condition of it, that it was ‘in the tomb.’ 
Il. i. 584-5, dézag dypexireddov | pytpi gin ev yspal rie, 
‘placed the cup in his mother’s hands.’ In this example, 
again, the English mode of expression agrees with the 
Greek, and é» yepot describes the manner or circumstances 
by which the act of placing the cup is characterized. If it 
is intelligible to say, ¢v Soayet déeyw, ‘I speak in brief,’ that 
is, ‘ briefly,’ so may it be to say, éy yepat tidy, ‘I place in 
the hands,’ ¢v and the locativus in the former case showing 
the manner of the speaking, and in the latter the cireum- 
stances of the placing. Il. xvill. 474, yadxov 0 év xupt Bdddev 
dcepéa, ‘and cast the unwasting brass into the fire.’ In this 
example, the object of ¢» zvp¢ is hardly to describe directly 
the place into which the brass was cast, although this is the 
sense involved; but to describe the action in fdAdev after the 
same manner that it might have been qualified by év rdyez, 
‘quickly,’ the only difference being, that in the latter case 
the descriptive circumstance is the abstract notion of ‘quick- 
ness,’ in the former that of a material substance, ‘fire.’ 
Among this class of examples is placed also Kurip. Med. 
494, seqq., 0b yap ev dpetépg propa dpa | brace Yeon dowayv 

| Dotfoc dyyzwp peléwy, ‘for Phoebus, leader of song, gave 
not in our soul the divine strain of the lyre,’ év duserépg 
yreépe being the qualification of dace, in the same way 
that, above, év zvpt is of Pdddev, and showing the peculiar 
condition and circumstances of the giving the divine strain 
of the lyre. 

In these, and like cases, the signification of ¢» is plainly 
that of ‘in,’ ‘within,’ and, as elsewhere, should be con- 
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sidered as immediately attached to the action or motion of 
the verb. The difficulty is to determine the force of the 
case, and how with 2y it comes to occupy seemingly the 
place of e¢¢ with the accusative. Some (see Passow’s Lex. 
s.v. i. 10) explain this use of éy with the locativus as a 


pregnant construction, both the motion to and the conse-~ 


quent position in the place being implied in the verb: e.g. 
Bddke ev xovinar, ‘to cast into the dust,’ that is, ‘to cast so 
that it shall be in the dust.’ But this is not satisfactory, 
beyond a mere practical statement of what is expressed in 
the end by this employment of é¢v and the ablative. The 
explanation above given may claim the advantage of ac- 
counting for the employment of év and the case consistently 
with the common use of év and the ablative (locativus) of 
manner or circumstance and condition. It regards éy zupé, 
éy yspat, &v Yaldtry, as being added to verbs of action and 
motion to describe their local condition and circumstances, 
in the same way that év cdyee, ¢v Boayet, are added to de- 
scribe their manner. 

k. Sometimes év is followed by the genitive case, but 
always with an obvious ellipsis of the proper case of a 
noun with which éy would be connected, and upon which 
the genitive depends. E.g. Il. xxii. 389, e¢ 08 Yavovtwr zep 
xatakiiovr’ ev ‘Atdao, ‘if, in the (abode) of Hades, they do 
forget the dead;’ Od. vii. 182, co?’ do ev’ Adxevoor0 Pedy goav 
dyhaa ddpa, ‘in (the palace) of Alcinous.’” The words ddporc, 
otxw, peydow, are to be supplied. (See Passow’s Lexicon.) 

There is a single compound of év with the genitive, 
namely, éyodwy, ‘in the way of the feet,’ ‘in the way,’ used 
to express a hinderance. E.g. Xen. Anab. iii. 1, 18, e2 08 
yernoopsda ent Baordst, tt euxoddy py odyt... SBocCopévovg 
dnovavety; ‘what is to hinder us from dying (being put to 
death) with insults?’ This word may be thus formed merely 
to answer to the opposite term éxzodwy, ‘out of the way of 
the feet,’ ‘out of the way,’ and without any regard to the 
grammatical construction. (See Passow’s Lexicon.) This is 
probably the true explanation, and renders it unnecessary 
to inquire further how ¢y is here employed with the geni- 
tive, where no word can be supplied upon which the geni- 
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tive may depend, and with which éy may be joined in the 
proper case. 
TABLE OF THE SIGNIFICATION AND USE OF éy WITH ITS CASE. 


Sienification of | Ablative (Locativus): 
y. 


1. Of position: 


2. Of circumstance, condition, &e. 


‘In,’ ‘within.’ | a In space: ‘in,’ ‘ within.’ *In;’ ‘into.’ 
6. In a group: ‘among.’ ‘With’ (= instrument.) 
ce. By accommodation: ‘at,’ 
‘near,’ ‘on.’ 
d. In time: ‘in,’ ‘within.’ 


’ Evexa. 


* Evexa has also an Ionic and Epic form xe, and a poetic 
form evexa, and more rarely efexev. All these forms are 
used by Homer. (See Passow’s Lex.) Livexa, however, 
occurs also in Attic prose. 

According to Donaldson, (New Cratylus, § 272, seqq.,) &vexa 
and éxate or éxyze are related forms, and évexa is compounded 
of the preposition éy, ‘in,’ and éxa, a mutilated locative form 
of éxds, ‘at a distance,’ the aspirate being carried back. 
“Evexev he considers to be a full locative form. °£vexa, in 
his view, is related also to &wy, ‘willing,’ &dtepo¢, ‘each of 
two,’ éxaotos, ‘each of many,’ &c., and has the same radical 
with the Sanscrit éka, ‘one,’ and, granting this, he might have 
added, with the English each. The primary sense of these 
words he assumes to be distance or separation, will, and 
unity; and that of éveza to be ‘ only,’ ‘ especially,’ this word 
expressing ‘that the action has taken place according to the 
will of a certain person, or with particular or exclusive refer- 
ence to some person, thing, or action.” For the exhibition 
of the grounds of this explanation of &exa, which is here 
mentioned because of its general plausibility, at the least, 
however some parts of if may admit of doubt, see Donald- 
son’s New Cratylus, 1. cit. 

1. If the common view be followed, évexa with the genitive 
signifies ‘on account of:’ a, as giving the reason or motive 
of an action: e.g. Il. i. 94, ddr’ vex’ doyrijpos, (exepepperat,) 
‘but (finds fault with you) on account of the priest ;’ or, as 
Mr. Donaldson would interpret it, the genitive by itself, as is 


seen in ebyw/j¢ and éxardpfy¢ in the preceding verse, signi- 
17 
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fies ‘on account of;’ or, rather, one should say, ‘with respect 
to;’ and évexa means ‘especially;’ so that the sense would 
be, ‘especially on account of (rather, with respect to) the 
priest.’ Il. xiv. 89, fic etvex’ of€bopev xaxd moddd, ‘on account 
of which we suffer many ills,’ that is, ‘because of which we 
suffer many ills.’ (See Passow’s Lexicon, s. v.) 

b. “Evexa signifies ‘on account of,’ as indicating the cause 
of an action, that of which this is the effect or consequence: 
e.g. Il. i. 214, BBpcog efvexa tiade, ‘on account of,’ that is, ‘in 
consequence of, this insult ;’ and conjoined with dzo; Thuc. 
vill. 92, do Boze évexa, ‘from an outcry merely,’ as Passow 
interprets Adyou évexa, ‘as a pretence merely.’ (See also 
Donaldson, l.c.) Admitting the sense of évexa to be ‘only,’ 
‘merely,’ ‘especially,’ the genitive, in the former example, 
will signify ‘with respect to,’ and hence ‘on account of,’ 
and évexa will be used adverbially with the meaning of 
“especially ;’ and, in the latter, dzo So7¢ having the meaning 
of ‘from an outcry,’ évexa will be used in the same way, 
adverbially, and have the sense of ‘ merely,’ ‘only.’ 

c. “Evexa with the genitive has the meaning of ‘for the 
sake of,’ that is, of ‘on account of,’ with the idea that the 
object joined with évexa is the thing had in view: e.g. Xen. 
Cyrop. 1. 2, 1, advta 0& xtvdvvoy bropsivae tod éxatvetatae Evexa, 
‘for the sake of being praised,’ or, ‘merely with a view to 
being praised;’ Id. Memorab. ii. 4, 7, @eoe pev dévdoa 
meco@vta Veparevey tod xaprod Evexev, ‘for the sake of the 
fruit ;’ or, ‘only with a view to the fruit.’ It was seen 
above, under the genitive case, that the genitive of the 
infinitive had the capacity of expressing ‘with a view to,’ 
which is equivalent to ‘for the sake of;’ so that, here also, 
the meaning attributed to gvexa would seem to belong to rod 
and the infinitive, and ¢vexa is left to express the idea of 
‘only,’ ‘merely,’ as in the foregoing paragraph. 

d. “Evexa with the genitive is used also, in the common 
view, in the sense of ‘as far as concerns,’ ‘as regards,’ ‘with 
respect to:’ e.g. Xen. Cyrop. ili. 2, 80, add’ eéoroe Hutv 
éxetvou evexa mpd TO HusteooY cvupépoy zdvta tideaae, ‘as far 
as he is concerned,’ ‘as regards him;’ or, according to Mr. 
Donaldson’s view, ‘if we regard him alone ;’ Id. Vectig. iii. 
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1, jdéwe Evexa ysip@vog dvaravecdae, ‘to rest pleasantly as far 
as a storm is concerned,’ or, ‘with respect to a storm merely, 
to rest pleasantly ;’ Herod. i. 44, zatda te adv. . . dxypova tod 
guiddaoorros civexev zpoaddxa toe dxovoaty#asy, ‘80 far as belongs 
to his guardian ;’ or, giving to the genitive its proper sense 
of ‘with respect to,’ and to efvexev that of ‘only,’ ‘merely,’ 
the meaning may be expressed by ‘with respect to, looking 
to his guardian merely.’ 

e. “Evexa with the genitive is occasionally used in the 
meaning of ‘by means of,’ ‘ by dint of;’ as, céyunc efvexa, ‘ by 
dint of art or skill.’ (See Passow’s Lex. s. v.) But here, 
again, the meaning attributed to &exa may belong to the 
genitive itself, and the preposition have the sense of ‘ only,’ 
‘merely.’ 

It may be observed, in conclusion, that, whether Mr. 
Donaldson’s or the common mode of interpreting «xa be 
adopted, the genitive attending it has its ordinary signifi- 
cation of ‘with respect to ;’ and that the genitive, considered 
in its relations to the terms which it qualifies, contains the 
meanings which the common interpretation assigns to évexa. 
And, further, that adding to this fact the actual occurrence 
of évezxa in the sense of ‘merely,’ ‘only,’ and whatever con- 
firmation may be derived from the etymological explanation 
of this word given by Mr. Donaldson, great probability is 
given to this author’s theory of this preposition ; sufficient 
to induce its adoption, at least in its general results, namely, 
that évexa means ‘only,’ ‘merely,’ and, perhaps, ‘ especially.’ 


TABLE OF THE SIGNIFICATIONS AND USE OF évexa WITH ITS CASE. 


| Signification of évexa, Genitive: ‘with respect to.’ 


‘Only,’ ‘merely.’ (As| ‘On account of—merely ;’ prop. ‘with respect to— 
commonly represented;| merely.’ 
‘on account of.’) a. As a reason or motive; ‘on account of,’ ‘ because 
of—merely ;’ prop. ‘with respect to—merely.’ 
b. As the cause; ‘in consequence of—only ;’ prop. 
‘with respect to—only.’ 
c. As the object had in view; ‘for the sake of— 
merely,’ ‘with a view to—merely, only ;’ prop. 
‘with respect to—merely, only.’ 
d. ‘ As far as concerns,’ ‘as regards—merely;’ prop. 
‘with respect to—merely, only.’ ; 
e. ‘By means of,’ ‘by dint of;’ prop. ‘ with respect 
to, looking to—merely.’ 
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Eni. 
"Ent corresponds to the Sanscrit prefix api, ‘super,’ (see 


Bopp, Glossar. S. s. v.,) and is probably the same with the 
English up, and the German auf, ‘upon.’ 


Significations of ext. 

1. ‘On,’ ‘upon.’ The primary signification of éz¢ is ‘on,’ 
‘upon,’ with the idea of superposition: e.g. éat tO» dpéwr, 
‘on, upon, the mountains ;’ and so in many compounds; as, 
éxeBaiver, ‘to go up on,’ ved émePBatverv, ‘to go on board a 
ship,’ émPddlecv, ‘to cast upon,’ éztyecoc, on the earth,’ ‘ ter- 
restrial,’ éxeypagy, ‘a writing upon,’ ‘an inscription,’ ézere- 
devas, ‘to place upon,’ imponere. 

This proper sense of éz¢ presents itself, moreover, in 
significations more or less accommodated. Thus: 

a. In that of ‘on,’ ‘depending on;’ as, é@g’ jpiy, ‘in our 
hands,’ ‘in our power,’ ‘depending on us.’ That this is 
merely an accommodated use of the local meaning of ‘ upon’ 
is altogether plain, the notion of being upon a thing easily 
suggesting that of resting upon or being supported by it, 
and this being equivalent to depending upon it, or being in 
its power. 

b. ‘At,’ ‘near,’ ‘by,’ ‘in,’ ‘in the time of.’ To the sense 
of ‘on,’ ‘upon,’ belong also the meanings of ézé in the class 
of examples in which it expresses the relative position of 
‘upon’ in a more general way, and so as not to convey a 
strictly local sense of superposition, where it is variously 
rendered in English by ‘at,’ ‘near,’ ‘in,’ and, when a period 
of time is concerned, by ‘in the time of.’ E.g. ext rat 
Obparc, ‘at the gates ;’ I]. vill. 589, add’ roe ext vuxtt purdSopev 
Hpeac adrovcs, ‘at night we will guard ourselves;’ éx Kupou, 
‘in the time of Cyrus.’ 

Although, in such cases, éxé has not the local sense of 
‘upon,’ the meaning which it conveys is by no means incon- 
sistent with this, and really involves it; only the notion of 
‘upon’ is to be taken as marking relative position in a more 
general and figurative way. In the same accommodated 
sense precisely the English language employs the terms ‘on’ 
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and ‘upon’ in such expressions as ‘on the right,’ ‘on the 
third day,’ ‘situated on the sea,’ ‘upon his coming.’ The 
phrase éxé rats Sipacc does not mean ‘on or upon the. gates’ 
in the sense in which we would understand the literal ren- 
dering, namely, as denoting actual superposition, but what 
we would express by ‘at, or near, the gates;’ so neither 
does the English sentence ‘they dwelt on the sea’ mean, 
literally, ‘on the sea’ in the same sense as when we say ‘they 
sailed on the sea;’ nor does the phrase ‘he swore upon the 
altar’ employ the word ‘upon’ in the same literal sense as 
when we say ‘he placed it upon the altar.’ The same may 
be said of ézé in the expression éx? Kupou, ‘in the time of 
Cyrus,’ for here it means ‘on,’ ‘ upon,’ only in the same way 
that we say ‘they dwelt on the sea,’ ‘it falls on the fourth 
day ;’ that is, not in the literal sense of superposition, but 
in that of a relative position, in which the object is referred 
for its designation as to time or space to another object, and 
is figuratively represented as being upon it. 

ce. ‘On condition of.’ Derived from the sense of ‘upon,’ 
or superposition, is that of condition, expressed in English 
by ‘on condition of,’ the condition of an action or obligation 
being conceived as that upon which it rests, and thus bring- 
ing back the sense of condition to the proper idea of ‘ upon’ 
belonging to éx. E.g. Xen. Cyrop. iil. 2, 28, xaé ext todrocg 
2docay xat g)aBov ndvté¢ ta meaTd, ‘and upon these conditions 
or terms they all gave and received pledges;’ that is, resting 
upon this, and as a sequence upon this. 

d. ‘For,’ ‘on account of.’ Closely related to the notion 
of condition, and like it derived from that of superposition, 
and hence of superaddition or ‘upon,’ is the sense of 
occasion, ground, reason, and motive, expressed by the 
English ‘for,’ ‘on account of.’ E.g. Xen. Cyrop. i. 3, 16, 
ext pug 04 mote Oley Tinyas Ehafov, ‘once, now, was I beaten 
for one decision.’ In fact, however, the same sense might, 
in some instances, be conveyed by ‘ upon;’ as in the example 
cited, ‘upon one decision, now, was I once beaten ;’ and it 
is plain that éxt yum doq marks a fact upon the occurrence 
of which the infliction of blows depended. Here the 
relation of the chief proposition and of the fact upon which 
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it is a superaddition is that of occasion, ground, reason, 
motive ; in another case it might be that of condition or of 
mere sequence. 

e. ‘For,’ object had in view. Among the significations 
of éx? may be mentioned that in which it denotes the 
object or end had in view, expressed in English by ‘for?’ 
e.g. Herod. i. 68, éx? xox@ dvi pwrov atdnoos dvedonta, ‘for 
the hurt of men has iron been discovered ;’ Id. i. 59, obx éxe 
robtw mAgovtec, ‘as they did not sail with a view to this.’ 
This sense of éxt is akin to that of condition, and to that 
of ground or reason, and would seem to arise from the 
notion of ‘upon,’ or superposition, the object had in view 
in an action being considered, according to this use of ézz, 
as something on the condition of which, as it were, it is 
performed, or upon the admission of which, and as a super- 
addition to it, the action occurs. In other terms, and 
recurring immediately to the proper sense of the preposi- 
tion, ézt with the dative expresses the object upon which 
the action rests, and hence that upon which it depends for 
its condition, for its reason or occasion, and for its end or 
motive, the last meaning not only having the same founda- 
tion with the preceding ones, but in some sort implying 
them. 

Searcely to be distinguished from this sense of éz?, except 
in the fact of its relating to persons rather than to things, 
is the case in which éz¢ with the dative introduces the 
object for whom as its final aim an action is performed, or 
to whose benefit or injury it enures. E.g. Il. xxiii. 776, od¢ 
éxt Harpoxkw négvev xodacg xb ’Ayeddevs, ‘(oxen) which swift- 
footed Achilles slew for Patroclus;’ Herod. i. 61, paddy ra 
mocedpeva én’ &wut@, ‘upon learning what was doing against 
him.’ So yeddy ext rar, ‘to laugh at a person;’ and the 
compound émdaxpbex tax, ‘to shed tears for a person;’ in 
which case, however, the preposition may be admitted to 
have a sense very little removed from the proper one of 
‘upon,’ as where we say ‘to look upon,’ ‘to speak upon;’ 
or from that of ‘over’ or ‘upon,’ as where we say, ‘to mourn 
over,’ ‘to shed tears upon.’ In the examples in which ézé 
with the dative clearly expresses the object had in view, 
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the preposition with its case, in marking the end or aim of 
the action, denotes at the same time that upon which it 
rests or depends for its being done, or what may, in one 
sense, be regarded as its condition as well as its motive. 

f. ‘Looking upon,’ ‘with a direction upon,’ ‘having an 
aspect towards.’ In a great variety of relations, and where, 
in conjunction with cases, it is rendered into English by 
such terms as ‘towards,’ ‘ for,’ ‘against,’ ‘to,’ ‘with a view 
to,’ &e., éxt, with and without motion preceding, conveys 
merely the notion of direction ‘upon,’ looking upon, or 
having an aspect towards, so as to place the action which 
it qualifies in a certain relation to some object. This rela- 
tive direction or aspect is the same that we express in 
English also by ‘upon,’ ‘on,’ in such phrases as ‘ to march 
upon a point.’ E.g. Herod. i. 164, &deov ext Xéov, ‘they 
sailed for Chios,’ éz’ otxov ziety, ‘to sail homewards.’ Here 
the sense is, properly, ‘they sailed upon Chios,’ ‘to sail 
upon home,’ the preposition marking the relative direction 
in which the action of sailing stands to the objects Chios 
and home. And although the English language would not 
in these instances admit the use of ‘upon’ in this figurative 
sense, yet it has just been seen that in some cases it em- 
ploys it in the same way, and so as to make it perfectly 
easy for one using this language to understand the sense 
above given to ézdeov ext Xcov. 

This meaning of direction upon, of haying an aspect to- 
wards, belongs to éz¢ in the examples where, in connection 
with the genitive case, it is rendered into English by ‘ with 
respect to,’ ‘in the case of,’ that is, where the preposition 
and genitive case describe the circumstances or conditions 
in which it is to be understood that the action or statement 
qualified by ézé is represented as being. E.g. Orat. Att. 18, 
1, ext zodkdy dy tig @Osiv Ooxee poe tyy mapa TOY Dewy ebvocay 
gavepay yevoueryy, ‘it seems to me that a person would see 
that, in many respects, we have manifestly been favored by 
the gods;’ éxt tv xapdv roktebeoda, ‘to adminster the 
state with a regard to the exigency of the times;’ Xen. 
Cyrop. i. 6, 25, xa ext cév mpdSewy 08, qv pev év Gépee dar, tov 
dpyovra dst cod Hdtov zieovextodyta yavepov eivat, ‘with respect 
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to,’ ‘in the case of, actions also.’ In such examples, while 
the office of the genitive case is to denote the object with 
respect to which the statement qualified by éx¢ and the 
genitive is made, zodddy, for example, in the first instance 
cited, showing that it is ‘with respect to many things’ that 
the good-will of the gods had been experienced, that of the 
preposition is to point out the relation which the action or 
statement upon which it attends holds to the object named 
by the genitive. This relation is that of direction upon, 
of looking upon, ot of having its aspect towards; and al- 
though it cannot, in such a case, be expressed in English 
by the term ‘upon,’ even figuratively employed, the sense 
of ‘upon’ is as really present as in the phrase éz’ o¢xov ziety, 
where, notwithstanding we render the meaning by ‘to sail 
homewards,’ or ‘for home,’ altogether omitting the notion 
of ‘upon’ contained in éz, we can yet see that the effect 
of the preposition is to describe the action of sailing as 
having the direction of ‘upon’ with reference to home, and 
that it is to be understood precisely as our word ‘upon’ is 
in the phrase ‘ to march upon the enemy.’ 

The sense of ‘upon,’ with the idea of relative direction 
upon, is the proper one to be attributed to éx¢ where it is 
used with the accusative case and seems to have the mean- 
ings of ‘to,’ ‘against,’ ‘for,’ ‘with a view to,’ ‘as regards.’ 
E.g. Xen. Anab. vii. 1, 20, 6 0& Avag¢Beog-xatadpapay ant thy 
Odiartay, *‘ Anaxibius having run down to the sea;’ where 
the sense is, properly, ‘Anaxibius having run down upon 

. as regards the sea,’ éx¢ indicating merely the direction 
or aspect of the running down with reference to the sea. 
Herod. i. 71, otpareveodac éxt Iéoaac, ‘to march against the 
Persians,’ properly, ‘to march upon... as regards the 
Persians.’ Here ézé, still more obviously, has the meaning 
of ‘upon,’ or direction upon; and that of ‘against’ arises 
from the hostile relations of the party marching towards 
the party upon whom they are marching. Herod. vy. 12, 
oxevdoavtes tHy Adehpsyy wo eiyov dpoca ex’ Bdwp Enepov, 
‘they would send her for water.’ In this case, again, éxé 
marks only the relative direction of the action, and the 
meaning is, ‘they would send her (with a direction) upon 
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'. .. as regards water,’ or, as the English requires it to be 
rendered, ‘would send her for water.’ The use of éx/ is the 
same in this example as in orpareveodae éxt Iéooac, only 
the English language allows the expression ‘to march upon 
the Persians,’ but does not admit that of ‘sending a person 
upon water.’ It will be seen afterwards, that the notion 
of an object had in view, expressed by ‘for’ in the render- 
ing of éx’ 5dwo éxeurov, is to be derived from the circum- 
stanees of the narrative, and is no more directly conveyed 
by ézé than is ‘against’ by the same preposition. 

2. ‘Over.’ Immediately derived from the signification 
of ‘on,’ ‘upon,’ is that of ‘over;’ or, perhaps, this should 
rather be considered a mere variety of the sense of ‘upon;’ 
for that which is placed ‘upon’ a thing may, under some 
circumstances, and in a certain point of view, be said to be 
‘over’ it. This sense of éz¢ is seen in such examples as of 

nt Toy Tpaypdtwy, ‘ those set over, having charge of, the busi- 
ness,’ and in many compounds, as ézSatwp, (Od. xiii. 222,) 
‘a shepherd,’ ‘one set over a flock as its feeder,’ érexparety, 
‘to be a master over,’ éxxpeyavvae, ‘to hang over,’ éze- 
zwxvewv, ‘to make wailings over,’ (Soph. Electr. 283, cited in 
Passow’s Lex.,) éxxizresv, ‘to stoop upon or over,’ énevégen, 
‘to snow upon or over,’ (Xen. Cyneg. vill. 1, cited in Pas- 
sow’s Lex.) 

3. ‘In addition to,’ ‘besides;’ ‘after.’ From the significa= 
tion of ‘upon,’ or superposition, are derived other mean- 
ings also of éx; thus: 

a. That of addition, expressed in English by ‘in addition 
to,’ ‘besides,’ it being very natural to pass from the notion 
of one thing placed upon another to that of one thing 
added to another. E.g. Xen. Cyrop. i. 2, 11; 6réy xdodapoy 
povoy Eywor ext t@ atcw, ‘whenever they have cresses only 
in addition to their bread;’ Id. Anab. iii. 2, 4, exe tovrog 
abtos bpooag Hyty, ‘having in addition to this, besides, him- 
self given us his oath;’ Id. Cyrop. iv. 5, 38, xa¢ vov gore pev 
Huey TOMA yorpara, xai dvdpes éx’ abrotc, pe now we have 
much means, and men besides.’ The same meaning is 
seen in many compounds; as, éxzyapety, ‘to marry a second 
wife,’ that is, ‘a wife in addition to a former wife,’ éxedcddvae, 
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‘to give besides,’ or ‘in addition,’ éxxdyorc, ‘a surname,’ or 
an additional name.’ See II. xxii. 506. 

b. ‘After.’ Very nearly akin to the notion of addition, 
and like it derived from that of ‘upon’ or superposition, is 
the meaning of ‘after,’ which it frequently has. H.g. Xen. 
Anab. iii. 2, 4, éxt rodrw Kiedvop dvéory, ‘after him Cleanor 
arose.’ Cleanor’s rising to speak was in superaddition to 
the preceding speaker, and so might be said to come after 
him. The same sense of éz/ is met with in some compounds 
also; as, éxtyovoc, ‘born after,’ or ‘born in addition,’ the 
two meanings being almost the same; ézclayydveev, ‘to ob- 
tain by lot afterwards,’ or ‘in addition ;’ éxpydevc, ‘ after- 
‘wise,’ as opposed to zpoundevc, ‘fore-wise,’ ‘knowing before- 
hand;’ éztzxdyooc, ‘succeeding to an inheritance,’ ‘ an heir;’ 
énepavddvev, ‘to learn besides or after.’ 


Summary of the significations of éxt. 
Eni. 1. Superposition ; ‘on,’ ‘upon.’ 
a. Locally; ‘on,’ ‘upon.’ 
b. Figuratively ; ‘upon,’ ‘at,’ ‘near.’ 
ce. Figuratively ; ‘on,’ ‘depending on,’ ‘in the power 
of.’ 
d. Figuratively: condition; ‘on condition of,’ ‘on 
the terms of.’ . 
e. Figuratively: occasion, ground, reason; ‘for,’ 
‘on account of,’ ‘upon.’ 
f. Figuratively: object had in view; ‘for.’ 
g- Figuratively: relative direction upon; ‘towards,’ 
‘for,’ ‘against,’ ‘to,’ ‘with a view to.’ 
23. ¢Over.* 
3. Addition; ‘in addition to,’ ‘besides.’ 


USE OF é7¢ WITH CASES; NAMELY, WITH THE GENITIVE, DATIVE, 
AND ACCUSATIVE. 
1. With the genitive. 

1. ‘On,’ ‘upon.’ a. Ezz, in its proper meaning of ‘on,’ 
‘upon,’ is employed with the genitive case to mark the 
relative position of an object in space: e.g. Herod. vii. 111, 
70 0& pavtyiov todto gate wey ext THY odpéwy tay Bdyhotdrur, 
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‘this oracle is upon the highest mountains ;’ Id. vi. 129, a 
adtis (t7¢ toaxéty<) dpyjoaro, ‘he danced upon the table;’ 
Aisch. Sept. ec. Theb. 369, fee ixgoypor of ex daontdog 760e, 
‘he has upon his shield this proud device;’ Id. Pers. 18, 
&Bav of wey eo’ trxwy of 0 ext vadyr, ‘they went, some on 
horses, some on ships;’ Soph. Cid. Col. 184, Eetvo¢ én Eetvye, 
‘a stranger in (upon) a strange land;’ Il. x. 173, vd» yao dy 
mdvrecaww ext Evpod toratae dxuijc, ‘for now the decision is 
at hand for all;’ literally, ‘the contest stands on the edge 
of a knife,’ that is, must be presently decided this way 
or that. 

In such examples, while the preposition retains its proper 


sense of ‘on,’ ‘upon,’ the genitive has its common meaning 


of ‘with respect to,’ and shows that a preceding action or 
statement is to be understood only of the specific object 
which this case introduces. Thus, in the first example above 
given, the proposition is, cd 08 pavtyioy todto gate ext, ‘ this 
oracle is upon,’ and the genitive téy odpéwy tay bdylotdtav 
is added to denote the object to which specifically this state- 
ment is to be understood as referred; ‘with respect to the 
mountains that are highest.’ 

b. * At,’ ‘near,’ (‘upon.’) ’Ezxt with the genitive is em- 
ployed in the designation of place in cases also where it is 
not intended to convey the idea of literal superposition, but 
only to give a more general indication of relative position, 
expressed in English more commonly by ‘at,’ but also by 
‘near.’ E.g. Xen. Anab. iy. 3, 28, xedevec abrod petvae ext tod 
notapod py dcaBdvetac, ‘he bade them remain there at (on) the 
river, and not to cross over;’ Demosth. 300, 16, czy exe rod 
notapod (udyny,) ‘the battle at (on) the river;’ add also, éxé 
tov Pwopdy agdrrovew dddjhove, ‘they slay each other at (on) 
the altars.’ This last example, however, might, perhaps, be 
referred to a class to be subsequently mentioned, in which 
éxt indicates merely the relative direction or aspect of an 
action towards an object; the sense may be, ‘they slay each 
other in the presence of the altars,’ that is, with a position 
or direction that looks upon, has its aspect towards, the 
altars. The former interpretation would seem to be pre- 
ferable. 
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In the examples just given, éx has the sense of ‘upon,’ 
but in an accommodated way, just as in English ‘on’ and 
‘upon’ are employed in such expressions as ‘a city situated 
on the sea,’ that is, ‘at,’ ‘near, the sea.’ The genitive, in 
this construction, has the same meaning as in éx¢t tay dpéwy, 
‘upon the mountains,’ above explained. Thus, xededer abrod 
psivae éxi tod morapod means, ‘he ordered them to remain 
there at (upon) . . . with respect to the river.’ 

c. ‘In.’ In a number of other examples also, é¢ with 
the genitive case is used to express the relative position, 
and hence the circumstances of an action or state, where 
the meaning is conveyed in English by ‘in.’ E.g. Demosth. 
Phil. i. p. 42, ody of6¢ té gore Eywy A xaréotpartat péve ent 
tobtwy, ‘he cannot, retaining what places he has subjected, 
abide in these;’ Id. Phil. ii. p. 66, we dé xwddaarr’ Ay éxeivov 
mpdttey tabta é¢ wy date voy mavtedw@s doyds &yete, ‘but you 
are altogether listless about hindering him from what he is 
now occupied in,’ that is, ‘the things upon which he is now 
bent,’ guibus nunc studet; Demosth. Meid. 516, 21, odx éxt 
tovtov povoy GAR éxt mdvtwy yatvetae Tpononuéevocs pe Hote, 
‘not in this matter alone, but in every thing, does he appear . 
to have chosen to insult me;’ Aischin. 64, 32, ta 0 ext tH¢ 
drodésews pctv, ‘to stand to, abide by (continue in), my 
proposition ;’ Id. 88, 1, ext rij¢ tedevrig evexpagen ev cH extatody, 
‘in, or at, the end of his letter.’ 

In these and like examples, it is plain that é¢x and the 
noun in the genitive case mark the circumstances or 
conditions of an action or state, whether of situation or 
generally, as expressed by the various objects which may 
appropriately denote the circumstances or conditions of any 
action or state. And, further, that the nature of the quali- 
fication here made by ézé and the noun in the genitive case 
differs from that made by the same preposition and case, 
when a mere local relation and superposition are denoted 
by them, in this alone, that, in the present case, the prepo- 
sition has the signification of ‘upon,’ or marks this relative 
position only figuratively ; and that the noun in the geni- 
tive, instead of a material object upon which a thing actually 
stands, names an abstract notion even, or, at the most, 
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some object or class of objects, which, as here employed, 
may fitly denote the conditions or circumstances of an 
action or state generally, but not a literal resting-place. 
For the rest, the relative position expressed by the preposi- 
tion, and the sense of the genitive case, are the same 
as where local superposition is represented. Thus, in the 
last example, éxt ti¢ teleutic evérpadey ev tH emeotolj, ‘he 
wrote in his letter at, or in, the end,’ ex? ri¢ tedevtZ¢ marks 
the place in the letter to which the particular writing here 
mentioned is referred, just as truly as does ézt rdy dpgwy, in 
a previously cited example, show the situation of 7d pav- 
tHfov, and precisely in the same way. The only difference 
is that cedevr7, ‘the end,’ is an abstract noun used to mark 
the place upon which, figuratively speaking, is placed the 
act of writing. Although the English ‘on,’ ‘upon,’ do not 
serve to translate éz, as here used, they are found employed 
in a similar way; as in such expressions as ‘upon the whole, it 
is better to retreat,’ ‘upon his trial, he made a skilful defence.’ 

‘On,’ ‘upon.’ To this place may be referred such ex- 
amples also as Herod. ix. 11, of @gopoe ezray ex’ boxov, ‘the 


Ephors said upon oath,’ or, as it may also be rendered in 


English, ‘the Ephors said under oath.’ Here éx’ éoxov de- 
scribes the circumstances or condition in which the action 
of speaking is performed, and the office of both éz and the 
noun in the genitive is the same as in the examples just 
considered. ‘zt shows that the action which it qualifies 
has, in a figurative sense, the relative position of ‘upon’ 
with reference to the object introduced by the genitive 
case; and, as in the preceding examples, this marking an 
action as occupying such a relative position is equivalent 
to giving its situation, and the circumstances or condition 
in which it is performed. According to this view, and 
allowing for the difference of the objects introduced by the 
genitive, the expression éz’ dpxov eixay, ‘they said upon 
oath,’ is to be interpreted, so far as éx¢ with the genitive is 
concerned, in the same way with cy éxt rod zotapod pdyny, 
‘the battle at (on) the river.’ Here belong such examples 
also as Herod. vii. 150, peracrge (Aéyetar) tva ext xpopdarog 
fhovymy dywor, ‘it is said that they demanded a share that 
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they might have a pretext for remaining inactive ;’ literally, 
‘that they might remain inactive on a pretext.’ Besides 
the fact that we can render the phrase éxt zpogdorog by ‘on 
a pretext,’ using ‘on’ in the same figurative way with ézt, 
it may be proper to observe that the English language has 
quite a number of like uses of ‘on;’ as, ‘to be on duty,’ ‘to 
be on sale,’ ‘to buy on credit.’ . 

d. ‘In the time of.’ Of the same nature with the pre- 
ceding uses of éz is the case in which it is employed with 
the genitive to express the relative position of an event 
with regard to time, where in English we render it by ‘in 
the time of.’ E.g. Herod. vi. 98, éxt yap dapetov . . . éyéveto 
mhéw xaxd tH “EAdde, ‘for in the time (reign) of Darius a 
greater number of ills befell Hellas;’ Id. ii. 46, ¢yévero én’ 
éusd tTovto TO tépac, ‘this prodigy occurred in my day ;’ Xen. 
Anab. i. 9,12, &£¢ ye dvdot tay éy’ jyay, ‘for one man, at 
least, of those of our day;’ Orat. Att. 28, éz’ éuod yap, 
obyt mdi, tabca yéyove, ‘for this happened in my day, and 
not a long time ago.’ Here éx¢ may be said to be employed 
in exact accordance with its use in marking local relations; 
for as ézt tay deéwy describes the position of the oracle 
relatively to the mountains, so éx? dapetov shows the posi- 
tion of an event relatively to a period of time. And 
although it would not be allowed in English to use such 
a phrase as ‘this event happened on the time of Darius,’ so 
that it is necessary to substitute the form ‘in the time of 
Darius,’ yet the English language furnishes such expressions 
as it ‘happened on the fourth day,’ ‘he gave it to her on 
her wedding-day,’ in which ‘on’ has the same figurative 
use that éx¢ presents in éx¢ dapetov, ‘in (on) the time of 
Darius.’ It scarcely requires to be mentioned, that the 
terms Japecov, éuod, and others occurring in this construce- 
tion of éx¢ with the genitive, stand as the representatives, 
not of persons merely, but of periods of time, dapeouv mean- 
ing ‘the reign of Darius,’ ¢yod, ‘my time,’ &e. 

e. ‘Towards,’ ‘for,’ (‘upon.’) Another variety of the 
uses of éz¢ with the genitive case is that in which it occurs 
with verbs of motion, denoting the object towards which 
the action or motion defined by éz¢ is directed. E.g. Thue. 
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1. 116, zledoartes vavely S7xovra éxi Sdpov, ‘having sailed 
with sixty vessels for, towards, Samos;’ and again, in the 
same chapter, éxt Kaptac, ‘ towards, for, Caria,’ éx? Xéov xai 
Aégofov, ‘towards Chios and Lesbos;’ Herod. vii. 31, 6005 
... xt Kaping gepotoys, ‘a road leading towards Caria;’ 
Thue. i. 55, of 0& Koptvdeoe dxonkéovteg ex’ otxov ’ Avaxtdpeov 
- . . edoy axdry, ‘the Corinthians in sailing away home- 
wards took Anactorium by an act of fraud.’ Here ézz, 
consistently with its proper notion of ‘upon,’ marks the 
direction of the motion as being ‘upon’ an object, just as in 
English we say ‘to march upon a point.’ The notion of 
direction ‘upon,’ which is no doubt, properly speaking, 
always involved when éz is thus used, and which dis- 
tinguishes éx with the genitive from every other mode 
of expressing relative direction, is not accurately conveyed 
by the terms ‘for’ and ‘towards,’ which alone we can 
ordinarily use in rendering this construction into English. 
The genitive, it may be added, is here employed to point 
out the specific object with respect to which the motion 
has the relative direction of ‘upon.’ Thus, ext Sdyov miety 
means, properly, ‘to sail upon . . . with respect to Samos,’ 


that is, ‘to sail towards Samos,’ or ‘for Samos.’ 


f. This meaning of direction upon, so readily discerned 
in the preposition ézé as used with the genitive case, when 
attending upon verbs of motion, is not confined to this 
class of examples, but is seen, more or less obviously, to 
belong to éz in quite a variety of its other uses with the 
genitive; in all those, namely, in which it denotes that the 
action or state qualified by it has a direction upon, or looks, 
has its aspect, towards some object; that object, to wit, 
which is introduced by the genitive case. In the case of 
this signification of éx already considered, the preposition 
and noun in the genitive introduce some denomination of 
space as the object towards (upon) which the verb’s motion 
is directed. Of the other instances of the use of éz¢ in this 
signification, some have the preposition and a noun in the 
genitive case qualifying a term that does not express mo- 
tion, the noun, however, being a designation of space; 
others, again, and much the larger proportion, qualify the 
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action or state of the verb by éx and the genitive of various 
nouns the names of objects other than those of space. So 
that éxt, with the idea of direction upon and of looking 
towards, is used in conjunction with the genitive case in 
three different ways, according to the nature of the verbal 
idea which it qualifies, and to the character of the object 
introduced by the genitive case. First, it adds a local 
qualification of a verb of motion: secondly, a like qualifi- 
cation of an action or state; and, thirdly, a qualification 
that embraces the circumstances and conditions, generally, 
that may attend an action or state. It may be remarked 
that éz, in the sense under consideration, and as employed 
with the genitive case, will be variously rendered in Eng- 
lish according to the nature of the action or state qualified, 
and to that of the object to which it stands in the relation 
indicated by éz?, that is, of the noun in the genitive. Thus, 
it may be rendered by the following terms: ‘at,’ ‘near,’ 
(‘towards’); ‘at,’ ‘before,’ ‘in the presence of,’ in Latin, 
ad, apud; ‘by;’ ‘of,’ ‘concerning,’ ‘about;’ ‘at,’ ‘with;’ 
‘for,’ ‘to meet,’ ‘according to ;’ ‘with respect to,’ ‘in,’ ‘in 
the case or matter of,’ ‘upon,’ ‘about,’ ‘with a view to.’ 
It may be useful to notice more particularly these various 
uses of éz¢ with the genitive. 

a.) ‘ At,’ ‘near,’ (‘towards.’) Most nearly related to the 
use of é¢ with the genitive to qualify verbs of motion, 
above considered, is the case in which it is employed with 
the genitive of some local designation to mark the object 
towards, in the direction of, and, by inference, near which, 
any thing lies or is placed; where it is rendered in English 
by ‘at,’ ‘near.’ E.g. Herod. vii. 115, xdArov tov ext Moaedytov 
&& docotepic éywy, ‘having, on the left hand, the gulf at, or 
near, the temple of Poseidon;’ Id. vii. 6, af ex? Aypvov ée- 
xstpevoe vioo, ‘the islands lying near (properly, towards) 
Lemnos.’ Here it can hardly be questioned that the pro- 
per office of éz¢ is to show that the objects which it qualifies 
have the direction of ‘upon,’ or look towards the designa- 
tions of place introduced by the genitives Hoordntov and 
Ajpvov; so that ex, as here used, shall correspond to the 
Latin phrase versus in. <A gulf described as having its 
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aspect upon or towards the temple of Poseidon may be 
readily understood to be ‘at’ or ‘near’ this object. But 
the idea of ‘at,’ ‘near,’ is inferential, the proper relation 
being that of a direction or looking upon or towards. 

8.) ‘ At,’ ‘before,’ ‘in the presence of,’ in Latin, apud, 
coram. Among the cases in which éz with the genitive 
case marks relative direction, and hence position, is that in 
which it denotes the circumstances in which an action is 
performed or an object stands, and where it is nearly equi- 
valent to the English ‘at,’ ‘before,’ ‘in the presence of,’ and 
to the Latin apud and coram. E.g. Dem. 1367, 17, éxi 08 rod 
Ocxactyoton dev eyyscordtov yoqadae bre dv Bovdnd7, Ge poey@ 
dvze, ‘before the court,’ ‘in the presence of the court;’ 
Isoer. 130, a, xt td» Bwudy ogdrtovaw addiijioug, ‘they slay 
each other at, before, the altars;’ but here the sense may, 
perhaps, more obviously be, ‘on the altars;’ Demosth. 273, 
8, éxwpdaavto ext tdv atpatyyay, ‘they took the oath in the 
presence of the generals ;’ so éxt paptipwy, ext dcxaatar éyety, 
‘to speak before witnesses,’ ‘before judges.’ (See Kiihn. 
Ausf. Gr. ii. p. 295.) E.g. Xen. Hell. vi. 5, 41, odx év 
dhtywv por doxodae paptipwr viv dv eb nadety by’ budy, ‘for it 
seems to me that they will now receive a favor at your 
hands before many witnesses.’ 

In such examples, éxt has the same meaning, properly 
speaking, with that more obviously seen in former instances, 
where there was a mere local relation to describe. As in 
the example from Herodotus vii. 115, xodzov tov éxt Moacdytov 
&& docatepis yepos @ywy, ‘the gulf at or near the temple of 
Poseidon,’ that is, ‘having its direction upon, looking 
towards, the temple of Poseidon;’ and Id. vii. 6, af éx 
Ajprov énixeipevoe vioot, ‘the islands lying near Lemnos,’ 
that is, ‘having their direction upon, or their aspect towards, 
Lemnos;’ with which compare the phrase éz’ ocxov xietv, ‘to 
sail homewards,’ that is, ‘to sail upon home,’ ‘to sail with 
a direction upon home.’ In the expression é¢twpdoarto éxt 
tay otparyyay, ‘they took the oath in the presence of 
the generals,’ 2z¢ shows that the act of taking the oath is to 
be understood as having its direction upon, as looking or 


having its aspect towards, the objects represented by tay 
18 
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otparnyaéy ; and this, if the action and the parties to it be 
considered, is equivalent to saying that it was done with a 
reference to, or ‘before,’ ‘in the presence of,’ the generals. 
With this use of éx¢ with the genitive may be compared 
that of apud with the accusative in Latin, in such expres- 
sions as apud senatum dizit, ‘he spoke before, in the presence 
of, the senate,’ properly, ‘at... as regards the senate.’ 
The office of the preposition in the case of apud, as in the 
case of ézt, is to place the action in a certain relation to the 
object before, and with reference to which, it is performed ; 
and nothing more is required to suggest the sense which 
we express in English by ‘before,’ ‘in the presence of.’ 
That the whole business of the preposition is to place the 
action of the verb and the object which it concerns in some 
such relative position as that they shall be understood to be 
connected the one with the other; that the character of the 
connection is to be inferred chiefly from the nature of the 
action, of its subject, and of the object with which it stands 
connected; and that it is only further required of the pre- 
position that its sense shall be appropriate to the relations 
between the action and the parties to it, would appear from 
the fact that prepositions so widely different in their proper 
signification as éz¢, ‘upon,’ apud, ‘at,’ and the English ‘ before,’ 
are equally employed to mark the same relation between the 
like action of a verb and a noun. 

The other examples admit of the same explanation. And 
not essentially different is the example found in Soph. 
Cid. Col. 746-7, op@y as tov dvotyvov .. |... xaxt zpoaxdiov 
judc | Peoatep7, ywpovrta, ‘seeing you, in your wretchedness, 
wandering in penury with a single attendant.’ Here ézé 
with the genitive zpooxdiov pudic is added to Reootep} ywpodvra 
to show that the state which it represents, the wandering of 
Cidipus in penury, is to be regarded as having an immediate 
reference to a certain object, namely, zpoozdiov pedic, a single 
attendant.’ To this object é¢z¢ points by virtue of its sense 
of direction upon or aspect towards, indicating the par- 
ticular regard or aspect in which the miserable condition 
of Gidipus is intended to be presented; and the genitive 
mpoordiov yud¢ denotes the specific object thus had in view. 
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The effect is, that zpoozddov sed¢ shows the condition or cir- 
cumstances by which the expression feoarep7 ywoodvra is to be 
qualified. The nature of the action or state described, and 
the character of the parties to it, do not allow éz to be 
here expressed in English by ‘at,’ nor by ‘towards,’ nor by 
‘before,’ ‘in the presence of,’ as in other examples it is, but 
require that it shall be rendered by ‘with.’ But it is yet 
true, that as éxt ty» etpatyydy, in the instance ‘above exa- 
mined, describes in what relative circumstances or condi- 
tion the oath was taken (2twpdcarr0), so éxt zpoondov jude 
shows in what relative circumstances or condition the wan- 
dering of Gidipus in penury (fcoorep7 ywpodyra) occurred. 
The use of the term ‘before’ or ‘in the presence of,’ in the 
one case, and of ‘with’ in the other, in rendering éz into 
English, does not prove the construction to be different. 
With this example from Sophocles may be compared 
Demosth. 1000, 21, 27a pev Fy ext rod dvopmatog tobrov mdyta tov 
ypovor, ‘I was all the time with this name,’ or ‘having this 
name ;’ and Id. 230, 19, od< én ddydetas padspudic etonpéva, 
‘spoken with no truth,’ ‘with no regard to truth.’ For a 
different interpretation of é¢ zpoonddov pudic, see Ellendt, 
Lex. Soph. s. v. ézt, iv. 2, who translates it by “fultus 
comite,” ‘resting upon, supported by, a (single) attendant.’ 
7.) ‘By.’ Of the same nature essentially is éx¢ with the 
genitive when used in such examples as that found in Herod. 
li. 2, 2v oréyq 0& eonpyn ew Ewutdy xécodae adbta (everetiaro), 
‘he gave orders for them to lie by themselves ;’ to which add 
Id. v. 98, otxéovtas ti¢ Dovying ya@pdy te xat xwpny ex? Ewutdy, 
‘inhabiting both a place and village in Phrygia by them- 
selves,’ that is, apart from all others; Id. ix. 17, éxedevae 
agéag éx’ Ewutay (Leads, ‘he bade them sit by themselves ;’ 
Aischin. 33, 4, éxedn 0 ey’ jydy adtdy of ovpmpéaBec eyévo- 
peda, ‘and when, now, we that were associated in the 
embassy were by ourselves,’ that is, apart from all others; 
Demosth. 656, 7, e@ yap .. . p70’ ay’ Budyv abcay olot te ire 
taira ovveivat, ‘for, even if you were not able to understand 
this of yourselves ;’ Id. 688, 26, 5re civ xdrprov petextvyce roh- 
zetav éy’ Savtod, ‘ because he changed of himself the govern- 
ment of his country,’ that is, of his own suggestion, at his 
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own prompting, apart from others; Xen. Anab. ii. 4, 10, 
of 08 “Ejves adtot gy Savtdv eydpovr, ‘the Greeks went 
apart by themselves ;’ Id. Hell. v. 1, 34, ézet 08 . . . adr eg’ 
Savric 4) mode eyévero, ‘when the state became independent,’ 
that is, when it was separate from the Argives, and stood 
by itself in its government. 

In the first example here cited, ézi added to x¢eada shows 
that the infant children were to lie or be placed so as to 
have a position that looked towards, or had its direction or 
aspect upon, some object; and the genitive &wvrmy denotes 
the object to which this position or aspect is to be referred. 
They were to be placed or lie in a position that had its direc- 
tion or aspect of ‘upon’ or‘ towards’ with respect, not to others, 
but to themselves. The sentence means, accordingly, that 
the infants were to be placed in a position that had no rela- 
tion to any other beings, but only to themselves; and this is 
equivalent to saying that they were to lie ‘by themselves.’ 
The difficulty of interpreting the expression éz’ éwutd@y lies 
quite as much in the genitive éwurdy as in the preposition éz¢. 
This difficulty, arising from the peculiar nature of the term 
Swvt@y, may be overcome by comparing other like uses of éxé 
with the genitive already considered. Thus, it has been seen 
that, in the phrase af éxt Ajuvov énexetuevae vioot, Herod. vii. 
6, ext Ajpvov added to énxe¢uevae shows that the islands had 
the relative direction of ‘upon’ or ‘towards’ with respect to 
Lemnos, so that the islands are described as ‘lying towards 
Lemnos.’ And, in the same way, éx’ Swvr@y, as the qualifi- 
cation of xéeoUa, sets forth the situation of the infants as 
having its direction ‘upon’ or its aspect ‘towards’ them- 
selves and no others; and this reference of the direction or 
aspect of their position to themselves, to the exclusion of 
every other object, gives the idea conveyed by the English 
phrase ‘ by themselves ;’ for to be placed in a position that 
looks or has its direction towards one’s self, and towards no 
one else, is the same as being placed by one’s self. 

0.) ‘Of,’ ‘concerning,’ ‘about.’ ’£zt with the genitive, 
having the sense of ‘of,’ ‘concerning,’ ‘about,’ is used in 
such expressions as ézt teog Agyeev, ‘to speak of, or about, a 
person:’ e.g. Plat. Charm. p. 155, p, 8¢ ezzev ext xadod Aéyov 
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matdoc, ‘who said, speaking of a handsome lad;’ Demosth. 
1392, 23, xowod¢e ext mdvtwy exatvoug zomaopac, ‘I will speak 
praises concerning all in common;’ Isocr. 124, a, éxi pay ody 
TIS hysetépacg modewe oddsv Eyw Tocodtoy eizety, ‘of, or con- 
cerning, our state, then, I have nothing of the sort to say.’ 
Here éx properly signifies ‘upon,’ with the idea of a 
direction upon, what is said of an object being conceived as 
having a relative direction with regard to it, or as being 
directed upon it. In English also we say, with probably 
the same idea involved, ‘to speak on or upon a subject.’ In 
this construction, therefore, éz¢ is employed, as above sug- 
gested, in the same way as in such expressions as éz’ otxov 
adety, ‘to sail homewards.’ As éz’. otxov, regarded as the 
qualification of zietv, means, properly, that the sailing has a 
relative direction of ‘upon’ with respect to home, and hence 
signifies ‘towards home,’ ‘homewards,’ so éxt zacddc, as the 
qualification of A¢yecv, shows that the speaking has a relative 
direction of ‘ upon’ with respect to a lad, and so conveys the 
idea of its having a reference to, and of being directed upon 
him, and the phrase may properly be rendered by ‘to pig 
of, or about, him.’ 

‘Against,’ ‘at.’ °Ezxi, having the same sense, is some- 
times employed with the genitive, where, from the peculiar 
nature of the action which it qualifies, it is rendered by ‘at’ 
or ‘against.’ E.g. Demosth. 574, 2, éxt mdvrwy opotws dpore- 
Copsvoe yatveods, ‘you seem to be angry at, or with, all alike.’ 
It requires no explanation to see that ézé with the genitive 
has here the same meaning in fact that was attributed to it 
just above. 

e.) ‘For,’ ‘to meet,’ ‘according to.’ Even more obviously, 
perhaps, does éx¢ with the genitive involve the notion of 
direction upon, looking towards, where it is employed in 
the sense of ‘for,’ ‘to meet,’ ‘according to.’ E.g. Demosth. 
484, 20, ob yap @erto deity 6 Sohwv. . . robe YOMOUG . . « emt xacpod 
tedévtac.. . . xvptoug etvac, ‘for Solon did not consider that 
the laws should be of force when made for the occasion,’ or 
‘to meet the occasion,’ ‘according to the exigency.’ The 
meaning is plainly ‘looking to,’ ‘having a view to,’ ‘with 
the action directed towards or upon.’ 


? 
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¢.) ‘With respect to,’ ‘in,’ ‘in the case of, ‘upon,’ 
‘about,’ ‘with a view to.’ Nearly related to the preceding 
cases is another use of éxf with the genitive, that, namely, 
in which it occurs with such verbs as C7réty, xptveev, oxorety, 
Réyewv, exedecxvbvac, to show in what case, under what circum- 
stances, an action is performed, and where it is rendered in 
English by ‘in the case of,’ ‘in the matter of,’ ‘in,’ ‘with 
respect to, ‘upon,’ ‘about,’ ‘with a view to.’ E.g. Xen. 
Cyrop. i. 6, 25, xai ext tév mpd&ewy 08, qu pedv ev epee dar, tov 
dpyouta det tod Atov mieovextodvta yavepoy etvaz, ‘in the matter 
of, with respect to, deeds also, it behooves an officer to take 
advantage of the sun, if it be summer ;’ Demosth. 18, 1, ézé 
Today pay dy tic COsty . . . doxet poe THY Tapa THY De@v ebvoray 
gavepdy yevoperny tH mode, ‘it seems to me that a person 
would see that in, with respect to, many things we have been 
manifestly favored by the gods.’ Here, it may be observed 
that éxt zoAddv, ‘with respect to many things,’ ‘in many 
things,’ has corresponding to it, at the end of the same sen- 
tence, the expression ody jxata 0& év T0t¢ Tapovae Zpdypact, 
‘and, above all, in the present affairs.’ -Aischin. 85, 20, xaé 
TO pev Ota yoovov Aéyecv onpstdv gore ext THY xatpay xak TOD 
auppepovtog avdpds modtevopévov, ‘and the speaking after an 
interval of time is the sign of a man that orders his conduct 
in public affairs according to, with a view to, the exigency 
of the times and to what is convenient;’ Id. 55, 41, of 08 
Gxecow éxt tay totwy goywy, ‘others are absent upon, about, 
with a view to, their private affairs.’ 

In such cases, éx¢ signifies ‘having a direction upon or 
towards,’ ‘looking to,’ as in preceding instances, and the 
genitive marks the object with respect to which specifically 
the action has this direction or aspect. But the translation 
of éz¢ is varied, as above explained, to suit the nature of the 
action and the character of the parties to it. Thus, in the 
last example, dzecaw ext toy COcwy épywyv, while the sense is, 
properly, that ‘their absence looks to, has its direction upon 
or towards, their private affairs,’ the rendering in English 
may be either, ‘they are absent upon their private affairs,’ 
where the term ‘upon’ exactly answers to the Greek ézt, Or, 
‘they are absent about their private affairs,’ But, in the 
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first example, éxt r@y zpd&ewv ... det... tod Hdov meovex- 
tobvta gavepdy eva, éxt, having the same sense, namely, 
pointing to ta» zpdSewy, and showing ‘upon,’ in view of 
what, the sentiment is expressed that it becomes an officer 
to take advantage of the sun in summer, must be rendered 
by ‘in the case of,’ ‘in,’ or ‘with respect to.’ 

7.) ‘On the ground,’ ‘for the reason,’ ‘in view of.’ In 
such examples as Herod. iv. 45, 030° gyw ovpBadéodoe ar’ 
brev pu eobon 7H odvopata tpepdota xéeta, ‘nor can I even 
conjecture why (wherefore) three different names are given 
to one land,’ éx¢ with the genitive has the sense of ‘on the 
ground,’ ‘for the reason,’ and the meaning of the prepo- 
sition is the same as in the preceding cases. For its proper 
office here is to show in what view, looking to what, an 
action is performed; that is, to indicate, according to the 
power which so many examples have proved it to have, 
direction upon, and the having an aspect towards. When, 
in the example cited, Herodotus says, ‘nor can I even con- 
jecture on what grounds three different names are given to 
one land,’ the giving three different names is shown, by the 
addition of ézt, to be done ‘in view of,’ that is, properly, 
with a direction upon, or an aspect towards, some object ; 
and this object is designated by the genitive case, according 
to the common meaning of this case. So that the sense is, 
‘nor can I even conjecture in view of what, or on what 
grounds, three different names are given to one land.’ 

2. ‘Over.’ ’Ext with the genitive case is occasionally 
employed in the sense of ‘ over,’ a meaning plainly derived 
from that of ‘on,’ ‘upon.’ E.g. Herod. v. 109, pyete pév vov 
ex ob ardydypev, tality mecpyoopeta etvae ypyotot, ‘we will 
endeavor to be useful in the business over which we were 
appointed ;’ Demosth. 309, 10, c@ dragdstpew tobe ext tav 
mpaypdcwy, ‘by corrupting those over, that is, having the 
charge of, affairs;’ Xen. Anab. iii. 2, 36, e? ody dzodecyietn 
tivas yon ent | c@v mlevpav sxatépwy eivas, ‘if, therefore, an 
appointment were made of persons whose duty it should be 
to be over, that is, to command, have charge of, either flank.’ 
The genitive, in this construction, has its common sense of 
‘with respect to.’ Thus, in the last example, tivac yp7 etvac 
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is qualified by éxt, showing that the persons spoken of would 
be in the relation of ‘over,’ and the genitive tay mievpdv 
sxatépwv is added to mark the object to which specifically 
this relative position is referred. The whole phrase means, 
‘whose duty it should be to be over. . . with respect to either 
flank.’ 

8. Superaddition. ’£zé is further used with the genitive 
case in the sense of superaddition ; and this meaning, as has 
been already seen, is derived immediately from the proper 
notion of ‘on,’ ‘upon,’ belonging to éx, the addition 
expressed by this preposition being made by placing one 
thing upon another. Thus: 

a. ‘At a time,’ &. ’Ezxé is used with the genitive of 
numerals, in such expressions as éy’ évoc, ‘one at a time,’ 
‘by ones,’ in Latin, singulatim, éxe tpe@yv, ‘by threes,’ ‘ three 
deep,’ ézi terrdpwr, ‘four at a time,’ ‘by fours,’ ‘four. deep.’ 
In all these and such examples, é¢x¢ with the genitive is used 
to express the arrangement or distribution of a number of 
objects into equal parts or groups, by making successive 
additions of the same number, ‘one upon one,’ ‘two upon 
two,’ and so forth, until the whole number is exhausted. 
Thus, Xen. Cyrop. ii. 8, 21, Ody taftapyov dyovta tyy td&wv 
ézt tO dprotepoy ey’ svdc, ‘upon seeing a taxiarch leading his 
battalion to the left in single file,’ that is, ‘by ones,’ ‘one 
upon one;’ Id. Anab. i. 2, 15, érdydyoay ext tertdpawy, ‘they 
were drawn up four deep,’ that is, ‘by fours,’ ‘four upon 
four ;’ Id. Hell. i. 4, 18, éxe tertdpwy zapatetaypévor, ‘drawn 
up alongside four deep;’ Id. ib., rd Pddog ext zodddyv, ‘many 
deep,’ ‘each rank many deep,’ ‘by many at a time;’ Id. 
Cyrop. il. 4, 2, év ddtyw 0 yodvwm éeyéveto tO pev pétwmov ent 
Tptaxostwy, . . . TO 0& Bddocg &y’ &xardv, ‘in a little time the 
front (of the column) was of three hundred men, but the 
depth reached a hundred;’ that is, counting the men com- 
posing the column by the front, the ranks were of three 
hundred each, or they were drawn up ‘by three hundreds,’ 
while the depth reached a hundred, that is, counting from 
front to rear, the column was arranged by hundreds; Id. 
Anab. v. 2, 6, jv yao &gy’ &v0¢ 7) xatdBaare ex tod ywptov, ‘the 
descent from the stronghold was made in single file,’ or 
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‘one by one.’ Here ézé, having the sense of superaddition, 
derived from the notion of putting one thing upon another, 
gy’ Sc, ‘one at a time,’ ‘by ones,’ ‘in single file,’ means, 
properly, ‘one upon one,’ and éx¢t cecdv, ‘by threes,’ ‘three 
at a time,’ ‘three deep,’ is equivalent to ‘three upon three,’ 
and so on. More precisely, and to account for the use of 
both the preposition and the case, éz is the sign of the 
addition, or of the placing number upon number, and the 
noun in the genitive case denotes the specific class or 
denomination of numbers to which the superposition is to 
be referred, that is, in which the addition is made. Thus, 
in éxt toca tayd7va, ‘to be drawn up by threes,’ éx¢ shows 
that the arrangement is made by superadditions, a number 
upon a number, as one upon one, two upon two, or any 
other number upon the same number; and the genitive 
te@y shows that the number taken for superaddition 
belongs to the threes, or that the specific number by which 
addition is made is denoted by three. In English, also, a 
like mode of distributing a number into equal divisions is 
employed, the term ‘by’ being used as a sign of addition, 
as in the expression ‘one by one;’ only the English counts 
off the divisions, or makes the successive additions, by 
placing them alongside the one of the other, ‘by,’ the 
German bei, meaning ‘by the side of,’ ‘at.’ 

b. ‘After,’ ‘for,’ ‘from.’ A second set of examples in 
which éz has the sense of addition is that in which it is 
used with such words as zadetata, ‘to be called,’ ‘to be 
named,’ and corresponds to the English ‘after,’ ‘for,’ ‘from: 
e.g. Herod. vii. 40, Neaatoe 0& xahéovtae inroe ent tovde, ‘they 
are called Niseean horses from this circumstance ;’ Id. vii. 74, 
éxt 0 Avdod tod *Arvog sayov (of Avdot) tiv exwvuptyy, ‘the 
Lydians had their appellation from Lydus.’ In the former 
of these examples, the fact that the horses are called Nissan 
(Nesator xahéovtac txroe) is qualified by the addition of éxt rodde, 
‘from this circumstance ;’ and, in this qualification, éx¢ shows 
that the calling the horses Niswan is a matter of super- 
addition, the meaning being, properly, ‘they are called 
Niseean horses by way of addition ;’ and the genitive robde 
marks the object with respect to which this superaddition is 
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affirmed, that to which it is made, and, by being made to it, 
does in fact repeat it. When it is said of horses that they 
are called Nissean from this circumstance, (Meaator xadéovrae 
trroe ext covde, scil. Neoatov zedtov,) the meaning is, properly, 
according to the Greek construction, that the name of 
Nissean borne by the horses is a superaddition to the Nisan 
plain; or that by giving to the horses the name of Nissean 
belonging to a plain so called, there is made a superaddition 
of the name of Nissean Gibeset) to the name (Niseean) of the 
plain. In the same way, when it is said that the Lydians 
were named after Lydus, the sense is, according to the 
Greek way of representing it by means of éz¢ and the geni- 
tive, that the name of Lydians (Avdo/) which they bore was 
a superaddition to the name of Lydus, the repetition of the 
name of Lydus (Avdec) made by giving it to another being 

a superaddition to the name of Lydus. In this were 
ighaiiviss as well as in the former, the genitive introduces 
the object with respect to which the superaddition and repe- 
tition is affirmed, or to which it is restricted; that is, the 
genitive dudov shows that the name Avdof is an addition 
upon (ézz) and repetition of the name of Lydus exclusively. 


tl. ’Ex¢ with the dative case. 


1. a. ‘On,’ ‘upon.’ *£z¢ is used with the dative also in 
its proper sense of superposition, being rendered in English 
by ‘on,’ ‘upon.’ E.g. Herod. v. 77, xAnpobyoug ext cH yoon 
dctnovot, ‘they left cleruchi in, properly on, the district ;’ 
Id. vil. 217, eyévovto ext tp dxpaomyplep tov obpsoc, ‘they were 
on the spur of the mountain ;’ Aisch. fragm. 302, gore xdrot 
xheic ent yhwaoy guides, ‘I too have a guardian key upon my 
tongue ;’ Herod. vil. 41, ext cota aie potas etyov yovaéac, 
‘on their spears they had golden pomegranates.’ The use 
of the dative case, in such examples, depends, probably, 
upon the notion of superposition, ‘on,’ ‘upon,’ contained 
in the preposition itself, which would seem to be appro- 
priately followed by the dative of the final object, that is, 
of the object beneficially or injuriously affected, just as 
dpovoc, ‘like,’ taog, ‘equal,’ and the like, are followed by 
that case. 
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It may be remarked that ézé is thus used after verbs of 
motion also: e.g. Soph. Antig. 246, xd? ypwrl debiav xdvw 
madjvac, ‘and upon his body having sprinkled dry dust ;’ Id. 
Aj. 338, xdz’ guot Biégac, ‘having looked upon me.’ In 
such examples, the use of the dative is to be explained in 
the way that has just been mentioned, namely, as depending 
on the notion of superposition contained in ézt. 

b. ‘On,’ ‘at,’ ‘near.’ ’Ezt with the dative case is some- 
times equivalent, not only to the English ‘on,’ ‘upon,’ but 
also to ‘at,’ ‘near.’ E.g. Herod. iii. 16, drodavduta @Waday 
ext tHoe Wvpyjor, ‘they buried him at, near, the gate ;’ Id. vii. 
75, ofxéovrec éxt Stpvydw, ‘dwelling on the Strymon;’ Id. 
Vil. 89, obc0e of Dotvexes td zahacdy oixeov ext ty’ Epvdp7, Yaddaon, 
‘these Pheenicians anciently dwelt on the Red sea;’ Xen. 
Anab. vi. 2, 4, S0da 08 zodha xat xala vournyjarpa én’ abth tH 
aidctry, ‘much fine ship-timber on, at, the very sea;’ Id. ib. 
i, 2, 8, Bacthea .. . ext tat¢ myrats tod Mapovov motapod, ‘a 
palace at, or on, the sources of the river Marsyas ;’ Ausch. 
Sept. c. Theb. 405, Kazavebs ex’ Hiextpacaw ethnysy mba, 
‘Capaneus hath obtained his post at the gate of Electra.’ 

In such examples, éz¢ is employed, as has been already 
explained, in an accommodated sense, just as ‘on’ is used 
in English in such expressions as ‘the town is situated on 
the river;’ that is, it marks the relative situation of ‘on,’ 
‘upon,’ yet without the idea of literal superposition. When 
Herodotus says of the Phenicians that they dwelt on the 
Red sea, éxi c7 Epvdo7 daldoon, he does not mean that 
they dwelt upon the very waters of the sea, but only what 
we sufficiently indicate by saying that they dwelt ‘on,’ ‘at,’ 
‘near,’ the sea. And yet neither ‘at’ nor ‘near’ can be 
said to represent exactly the sense of éxt. They can be 
substituted for the proper sense of ‘on,’ only because of the 
more general and figurative way in which ézz here expresses 
the relation of ‘upon.’ In this construction éx¢ should be 
immediately conjoined in sense with the verb, as, otxeov ext, 
‘they dwelt upon,’ 2dad¢ay éxt, ‘they buried upon ;’ and the 
dative case, which depends in some sort upon the sub- 
stantive idea of the verb as qualified by ¢xé, but more imme- 
diately upon the idea of superposition contained in the 
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preposition itself, should be understood as marking the 
object ultimately affected, that is, as being used in the same 
sense precisely as after tooc, ‘equal,’ duocos, ‘like,’ 6 adrdc, 
‘the same,’ &. The idea of the dative so employed is, in 
fact, hardly more difficult to apprehend, allowing for the 
difference between a personal and any other object standing 
as the final aim of an action or state, than in such expres- 
sions as émrideodal tee, ‘to set upon, to attack, a person.’ 
And, if this be admitted, the dative, as was above said, is 
more immediately dependent for its use upon the sense of 
‘upon’ contained in the preposition. 

c. ‘On,’ ‘at,’ ‘in.’ In the same way, éx¢ with the dative 
case is employed to mark the time or occasion to which an 
action is referred, where it is rendered in English by ‘on,’ 
‘at,’ ‘in ;’ the only difference between this and the preceding 
case being found in the nature of the object to which the 
relative position expressed by éz¢ is referred. Ez:g. Il. viii. 
529, GAR roe ent vuxte guidFopev jucag abrovc, ‘but, indeed, 
at night we will guard ourselves;’ Xen. Cyrop. i. 3, 12, 
tocavtac pev avtoig ebduptag napetyev ext tM deizvw, ‘such 
entertainment did he afford them at supper;’ Id. ib. i. 4, 24, 
Ste &Woa tO Tpdcwzoy tod ndzrov qypcwpsvov ext TH OA TH abtod, 
‘because he.saw his grandfather’s countenance angry at the 
sight of him ;’ Id. Memorab. i. 5, 2, e¢ 0’ éxt redevt® rod Biov 
yevoysvoe, ‘and if, when we are at the end of life ;’ Id. ib. ii. 
2, 8,  odx dv tee ext tH Biw mavti Bovdoeto daxovoa, ‘which a 
person would not wish to hear in his whole life;’ Id. Anab. 
vil. 8, 84, de 0 Fy Frog ext dvopats, ‘when the sun was at his 
setting,’ ‘at sunset.’ In such examples, éz¢ means ‘on’ in 
the same sense that this word is used in English in designa- 
tions of time; as, ‘on the fourth day;’ and this notwith- 
standing that ‘in’ and ‘at’ may sometimes be substituted 
for ‘on’ as the rendering of ézt. The dative, in this con- 
struction, is to be explained as depending immediately on 
the sense of ‘upon’ contained in éz¢, just as in the designa- 
tions of place above considered. 

The examples cited by Passow (Lex. s. v. éz/) as having 
éxt with the dative in the sense of distribution, to wit, Od. 
il. 284, 0¢ 07 age ayeddv sate én’ Hate mdvtag diéadae, “who 
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(death) is daily near them to destroy them all,’ and Od. 
Xiv. 105, r@v atet age Exaatog 8x Huate pidov dywet, ‘each of 
whom ever brings for them a sheep daily,’ are properly 
to be referred to this place. In the former example, the 
proper interpretation is probably different from that given 
in Passow’s Lexicon, the sense being rather, ‘who is near 
them, so as for them all to perish in a day.’ See Loewe, ad 
loc., who translates by “ut omnes uno die pereant.” In the 
latter example, the sense of distribution can hardly with 
fairness be attributed to éz/, but is to be inferred from the 
other terms employed, as ave, gaotoc, and the imperfect 
tense dywe?, and from the circumstances of the narrative. 
In both examples, éz’ juate means no more than ‘on, or in, 
a day.’ In the former, death is said to be near the suitors, 
to destroy them all in (on) a day; in the latter each one 
brings a sheep (on, in) a day. Compare Il. x. 48-9, cited by 
Loewe, 0 ;éo zw tdopny, 0b exvov addjaavtog, | dvdp’ &va 
tocadde péppeo’ ex imate pyticacda, ‘I have not yet seen, 
nor from one that told of him have I heard of, a man that 
devised so many mischiefs in (on) a day.’ 

d. ‘Depending on,’ ‘in the power of.’ ’Ezxt with the 
dative is used also in the sense of ‘depending on,’ ‘in the 
power or hands of.’ EH.g. Herod. viii. 29, ev juty gore . . 
qroparodtaia Syéac, ‘it is in our hands, or power, to 
enslave you;’ Soph. Phil. 991, wn ’xt t@o Zatw cdde, ‘let not 
this be permitted to this man;’ that is, ‘let it not lie in this 
man’s power to do so.’ Philoctetes has threatened to cast 
himself down from the rock, and so destroy himself; and 
Odysseus bids his attendants seize him, and not allow him 
the opportunity to do it; Id. id. Col. 66, dpyse reg adray, 
q nt tH mAGveEe Roos; ‘does some one rule over them, or is 
the authority in the hands of the multitude?’ Isocr. 376, e, 
ext tots moleptocs yevopevoe, ‘having come to be in the power 
of the enemy.’ 

Here, from the signification of ‘upon’ éx obtains that of 
‘resting upon,’ and so of ‘depending on,’ and of being ‘in 
the power of,’ ‘in the hands of.’ The dative, as marking 
the object upon which a thing lies or rests, upon which 
there is superposition, naturally follows éx¢ for the same 
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reason that this case is used after fxavdc, ‘suitable,’ éaoc, 
‘equal,’ Suococ, ‘like,’ 6 adrdc, ‘the same,’ and the like. 

e. ‘On condition.’ ’£zé is frequently used with the dative 
case in the sense of ‘on condition:’ e.g. Herod. ili. 83, éxe 
tobtw d& breftotapae tie apyis, én’ @ te bx’ obdevog byéwy 
dpFopa, ‘I surrender my claims to the government on this 
condition, that I shall not be ruled over by any one of you;’ 
Id. vii. 158, ant doy tor@de tdde Srtoyopoe, ex’ @ jyepay cov 
‘Eldjveoy ~oopot, ‘I promise this on a condition of this sort, 
that I shall be commander-in-chief of the Greeks ;’ Xen. 
Cyrop. i. 6, 11, taace yap ey’ otc abtovg KuoSdons dystae ovp- 
pdyouc, ‘for they know on what terms Cyaxares leads them 
as allies.’ 

It was shown, in treating of the significations of ézt, 
that the notion of condition which this preposition here 
obtains is to be referred to the sense of ‘resting upon’ 
or ‘depending upon,’ itself derived immediately from the 
primary signification of ‘upon’ or superposition. Thus, 
in the first example cited, when Otanes says, exe rovrw 
bns€totapa t7i¢ dox7c, ‘I surrender my claims to the govern- 
ment on this condition,’ he makes the act of surrendering 
his claims to rest or depend upon the fact or state of 
things represented by rodrw, namely, his not being ruled 
over by any one of his fellow-conspirators, éx’ @ 2’ oddevdg 
bpéwv dpFopae; or, what is the same thing in reality, he 
makes this fact the condition of withdrawing his claims 
to the government. If this explanation of the proper 
meaning of éx¢ be admitted, the dative case, as here used, 
must be regarded as depending on the sense of resting or 
depending upon contained in éz, in the way that was above 
explained. 

J. Occasion, ground; ‘for,’ ‘on account of,’ ‘upon.’ ’Exé 
is sometimes used with the dative case to mark the ground 
or reason of an action or state, that ‘for’ or ‘on account of’ 
which it is or is done, being rendered in English by ‘for,’ 
‘on account of,’ ‘upon,’ and occasionally by ‘at.’ Besides 
other instances, ézé is very frequently met with in this sense 
in connection with verbs which express states of the mind; 
as, Vavudlev, Javpdlecdae ext tee, ‘to admire,’ ‘to be ad- 
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mired for a thing,’ gpovety ext tax, ‘to pride one’ self upon 
a thing,’ duedadae ext tex, ‘to be vexed on account of a thing;’ 
and so with verbs expressing sentiments of approbation, of 
blame, and the like; as éxamety éxé ter, ‘to commend for a 
thing,’ eddy ext tax, ‘to laugh at a thing.’ E.g. Plat. Menon, 
init., 70 rod wev Oerrahol. . .2davpudCovto 2g’ {nexh te xai zlovty, 
viv 03, de pot doxst, xat ext copia, ‘formerly the Thessalians 
were admired for their horsemanship and wealth, but now, as 
it seems to me, for wisdom (philosophy) also ;’ Herod. iv. 4, 
exrhayévras ext tp yevouevw, ‘alarmed at what had occurred;’ 
Id. iii. 40, ex’ @ od dzolopévy pdkora thy duyiy dyjouc, ‘for 
the loss of which you will be most pained;’ Plat. Symp. 
217, A, égpovovy yap On ext tH Dog Gavydatoy aor, ‘I was 
marvellously proud of my beauty;’ Xen. Hell. iv. 4, 15, 
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‘fearing they would restore those who said they were in 
exile for favoring the Lacedemonians;’ Herod. i. 137, éxe 
pq aiciy (updéva) dujxeotov zddo¢ Epdev, ‘that no one should 
inflict a capital injury for a single cause of blame;’ Xen. 
Cyrop. i. 3, 16, éxt put On mote Otxy zyyas SaBoy, ‘ once upon 
a time, now, I was beaten for one decision.’ 

As already explained, éz?, in such examples, has properly 
the notion of resting or depending upon, itself derived 
from that of ‘upon’ or superposition. Thus, in the last 
example, the fact of receiving blows contained in zAyya¢ 
&jafov rests or depends upon the having made a single 
decision, as is shown by the added phrase éxt peg dtxy; and, 
by making the receiving blows to rest or depend upon the 
giving a single decision, it is at once suggested that the 
latter is the occasion, ground, or reason of the former. 
Just as, in the preceding set of examples, the idea of con- 
dition is suggested by the same relation of resting or 
depending upon. As in former examples, so here, the 
dative is appropriately used to mark the object upon which 
another is placed, and upon which by consequence it de- 
pends for its ground or reason. 

g. Object or end had in view, motive; ‘for,’ ‘with a 
view to.’ Nearly related to the above use of ézz¢ is that 
in which it is used with the dative to denote the object 
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or end had in view in an action, that for which it is per- 
formed, the motive that prompts it, commonly expressed in 
English by ‘for,’ ‘with a view to.’ E.g. Herod. i. 68, éxt 
xax@ avd odrov hidiiea dvebpyrat, ‘iron has been discovered 
for the hurt of men;’ Id. iii. 59, od% ext robtw mhéortec, ‘as 
they did not sail with a view to this;’ Plat. Apol. 20, £, 
GM? 8 cis yyoe ebdetat te xat ext dcoPolq tH ey Aes, Sand 
says it with the view of calumniating me;’ Aristoph. Ach. 
18-14, fuix’ ext pooyw more | Asbideog eta7p hr’ daobpsvos Boewrtzoy, 
‘to sing for a calf;’ Herod. ili. 38, ext xoow dv yojpate Pov- 
hotato tods xatépac dxodvpoxortas xacacrcécodas, ‘for what sum 
of money ;’ Xen. Symp. i. 5, ob pév Mowtaybog te zok dpyv- 
ptov dgdwxac ext oogig, ‘you have given Protagoras a large 
sum of money for (teaching you) philosophy.’ 

Here ézi obtains its sense of ‘for,’ ‘ with a view to,’ or of 
the object aimed at, in the same way substantially that it 
gets the notion of condition, and of ground, reason, motive; 
namely, it marks the object upon which an action rests or 
depends; and as this may be the condition, ground, or 
reason, so may it be also the end, the object had in view, 
or the motive of it. When it is said, in the second example 
cited, ‘as they did not sail with this view,’ it is plain that 
the phrase éxt rovrw, which is added to the chief statement 
ob mdgovtec, shows, if ézx¢ have its most obvious signification, 
that the act of sailing is to be understood as in some way 
resting or dination upon the fact represented by rovrw ; 
and that as the circumstances of the case may elsewhere 
suggest that the thing upon which an action rests or de- 
pends is its condition or ground, so they may here suggest 
that it is its motive or end had in view. With regard to 
the employment of the dative case with éz in the sense of 
the motive or end had in view, it should be referred, just 
as in the preceding cases, to the notion of superposition, 
and hence of resting or depending on, properly belonging 
to the preposition, and which is here also involved. 

h. Personal object had in view; ‘for,’ ‘against.’ To 
this place may properly be referred the use of éz¢ with the 
dative case to indicate the personal object ‘for’ whom, that 
is, with a view to whose benefit or injury, a thing is done, 
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or its final aim. E.g. Il. xxiii. 776, ode ext Marpoxdp mégvev 
modag dxde *Ayeddedc, ‘the oxen which Achilleus slew for 
Patroclus ;’ Il. i. 382, Axe 0” ex’ ’Apyetorse xaxdv Péhos, ‘sent a 
deadly arrow against the Argives;’ Herod. vi. 88, zd py- 
Yayjoacia ex’ AtyeAryor, ‘to devise every thing against the 
Aiginete ;’ Herod. i. 61, padar ca zocedpeva én’ Sout, ‘upon 
learning what was doing against him;’ Xen. Cyrop. i. 6, 
39, tag pyyavas As exi totg dv pexpoig Onptoe sunyavda, 
‘which you contrived against (for) animals that were very 
small.’ 

Here both éz and the dative obviously have the same 
explanation with that given in the preceding cases. Whe- 

_ ther 2x shall be rendered by ‘for,’ or by ‘against,’ will 
depend, of course, upon the nature of the action which it 
qualifies, and upon the obvious relations of the parties to 
it. While, in the first example, it is plain that the offering 
of victims by Achilleus was made to do honor to his friend 
Patroclus, it is equally so, in the last example, that the 
nets contrived by the fowler were intended to harm the 
birds. In the former case, accordingly, éz¢ is translated by 
‘for,’ in the latter by ‘against.’ 

To this case of the use of éx¢ may be referred also the 
examples in which it is employed with the dative of the 
person, in such phrases as yeAdy éxt tee, ‘to laugh at a per- 
son; thus admitting a natural distinction between éx with 
the dative of the person, and éz with the dative of the 
thing, after yeAdv and such verbs. The latter was above 
considered to express the occasion or ground of the verb’s 
action, and the former may properly be regarded as de- 
noting the object for which it is performed. E.g. Xen. 
Symp. ii. 17, yeddre, Spy, ex’ auot; xorepov ext rout, ef Sovdo- 
pas yopwalopsvos padlov bytatver; ‘do you laugh at me, said 
he? is it for this, if I choose by exercising myself to have 
better health?’ Here the use of the dative éyoc after eddy 
éxt is the same precisely in its character with the dative of 
the person attending many verbs compounded with éz¢; 
e.g. Xen. de Venat. xii. 16, todd exerepWor tote memacdevpevore, 
‘they find much fault with those that are educated ;’ Id. 
Apol. i. 2, 31, éyioee tov Swxpdryy ... emppedfwv éxsivyp, xat 
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td xowy tots gehoadgots bd TOY TOAOY eretepa@pevoy emepépwv 
ait@. It may possibly be worth remarking, also, that the 
English ‘at,’ in the phrase ‘to laugh at,’ answering to yeAdy 
éxt, has undergone the same change in sense as compared 
with ‘at’ in such expressions as ‘to strike at,’ ‘to throw at,’ 
that ‘on,’ in the phrase ‘to look on,’ has undergone as 
compared with the meaning which it has in the forms ‘to 
stand on,’ ‘to cast on.’ 

i. Result or effect; ‘for,’ ‘so as to cause,’ &. In some 
examples, éx¢ with'the dative case would seem to mark the 
end reached or result attained, and to be, therefore, equiva- 
lent in English to the phrase ‘so as to result in,’ or ‘ having 
for its effect,’ although sometimes capable of being ren- 
dered by ‘for.’ E.g. Soph. Antig. 787-8, cited, together with 
the following examples, by Ellendt, Lex. Soph., ob xae decxatwy | 
ddixous | pogvac mapaonds éxt AWB, ‘you pervert minds so as 
to injure others,’ date AwPdadue Gdovg ; Id. Aj. 148-4, peyddoe 
DopvBoe xaréyova’ Hydc | ext dvoxdeta, ‘to our discredit,’ that is, 
‘so as to discredit us;’ Id. Antig. 758-9, ... ddd’ od, rovd’ 
”Ohupcov, to? Ste | yatowy ext Poyoroe dervdous eve, ‘nay, by 
Olympus here, thou shalt not with impunity revile me with 
reproaches,’ that is, ‘and so bestow reproaches on me;’ Id. 
Electr. 108-11, ... 00 AjSw... | py od texvoréereco’ we tec Adar, 

| ext xwxut@, TOvds Tatpwur | Zpd Vupar, 74H dot zpogwrety, 
‘like some nightingale robbed of her young, I will not 
cease from uttering a cry with wailings before this my pater- 
nal threshold in the hearing of all.’ ’Ext xwxut@ added to 
7x” Tpopwvety shows that the ery will be very lamentable, 
so as to be a wailing, or shriek of woe: this, assuming ézé 
to have, here also, the sense of the end reached, attributed 
to it in preceding examples. And not only does this seem 
to be the most probable meaning of éxé in this and the 
other passages cited, but it is one perfectly consistent with 
those meanings which it has been seen to have in the im- 
mediately foregoing examples, and is not therefore im- 
probable in itself. For, more nearly considered, that 
which is here expressed by ez and the dative, that is, the 
end reached or the result attained, has its origin in the 
same meaning of éz that enables it to convey the ideas of 
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condition, of ground or reason, and of motive or end had 
in view. In all these the fundamental idea contained in 
éxt is that of being or resting upon; and when éz with 
this meaning is conjoined to a noun in the dative case, the 
notion given is that of an object upon which an action 
rests or depends, either as its condition, or as its ground or 
reason, or as its motive or end had in view. The proper idea 
conveyed by éx¢ in these meanings is that of being or resting 
upon, or depending upon; and this is common to all; the 
other significations are all alike derivative. In the present 
case likewise, éx¢ and the dative mark the object upon which 
an action is figuratively represented as being or having its 
position; and from this notion of an object upon which an 
action is conceived as standing or having its position is 
derived, again, that of the circumstances and character of 
an action. When it is said, @dadav éxt toe dena, ‘they 
buried him at (figuratively ‘on’) the gates,’ éxt tye Fueyae 
describes, not merely the place, but also the circumstances 
and peculiar character of the burial; and so, when it is 
said, gpévas nmapaonGs éxt AwPa, ‘you pervert minds to the 
injury of others,’ éxt 408g, marking primarily the relative 
position of the action, comes secondarily to describe the 
circumstances and character of the act of perverting minds, 
ypévas zapaondy, as being one attended by injury to others; 
and when it is said, Herod. i. 68, éx¢ xax@ dvd pwzov atdnpo¢ 
dvevpycat, ‘iron has been discovered to the hurt of man,’ 
the effect of adding to the proposition odypo¢ dvevpytzae the 
qualification of éxt xax@ dvIpwzov is to mark some charac- 
teristic circumstance or condition belonging to or attending 
upon the discovery of iron; and, again, when é¢q’ {aaj is 
added to édavydfovro, in the sentence Oerrado: évavpdfovto 
éy’ inxug, Plat. Menon, init., it shows the state or condition 
of things in which the Thessalians were admired, in the 
matter of horsemanship. This, then, is common to all 
these notions of condition, ground or reason, motive or 
end had in view, and result or answering effect, as ex- 
pressed by ézé and the dative, that they mark the condition 
or circumstances of an action, and that this is derived, 
either primarily from the notion of having a position upon, 
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or secondarily from that of resting or depending upon. 
The expression of condition, and of ground or reason, as 
well as that of motive or end had in view, are more nearly 
allied to the secondary notion of resting or depending 
upon, and that of result or end attained to the primary 
sense of position on, of which that of circumstances and 
condition is a mere variety; but they are not essentially 
different. The diversity of meanings that may be repre- 
sented by this common idea of the circumstances or con- 
dition of an action, namely, condition, ground or reason, 
motive or end had in view, and result or answering effect, 
depends, not upon ézé, not upon the dative, but on the 
character of the action and of the noun which with éz¢ 
marks its circumstances or condition. From these alone 
can be divined the peculiar object to be answered by the 
descriptive circumstances introduced by ézt and the dative, 
whether they are to denote a mere local relation of super- 
position, or the circumstances more generally, or a con- 
dition, or a ground or reason, or a motive or end had in 
view, or an effect or end attained. If this view be correct, 
and if éxe doyoroe and éxt xwxut@, while they describe attend- 
ing circumstances of the actions which they qualify, do also 
represent the effects answering to these actions, they may 
be properly expressed in English by ‘with reproaches,’ 
‘with wailings,’ or by ‘so as to give reproaches,’ ‘so as to 
make a wailing.’ 

It is proper to mention that a different interpretation has 
been given of the above-mentioned use of ézé with the dative. 
Thus, with regard to ézt goyocar, Soph. Antig. 758-9, Ellendt, 
Lex. Soph. i. p. 648, considers it as expressing object or end, 
translating it by ‘mei reprehendendi causa ;” and so of éxi 
xoxvt@, Soph. Electr. 108, which he renders by “alios ad 
lugendum provocantem.’’ Schneidewin, on the contrary, in 
his note on Soph. Antig. |. cit., renders ex? ddyoeae by “ mit 
Vorwiirfen,” ‘with reproaches,’ referring to éx? xwxvcr@, Soph. 
Electr. 108, and to xdérrew ey’ dorzayfp, xatacotévery tia éxi 
Odxpvat xat yoo, as like examples, and may be considered as 
sustaining the interpretation here given, although he fur- 
nishes no explanation. 
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2. ‘Over.’ ’Ext is used with the dative in the sense of 
‘over,’ ‘having charge of,’ ‘ having authority over,’ in such 
examples as Xen. Anab. iv. 1, 18, xai zoddot dO abr@v, of ext 
tovtracs dvtes, Aaxdpayoe Hoar, ‘now many of them, who had 
charge of these, or were over these, were withdrawn from 
the ranks ;’ Id. ib. iv. 4, 19, xartaderdvres . . . otparyyov éni 
tog pevoves Logatverov Stvugddov, ‘having left Sophenetus 
of Stymphalus as commander over those who remained 
behind ;’ Dem. 928, 11, adrig yap 897... tov abradedgov tov 
adtod . . . mhevastadae ext toic yonpaat, ‘for he himself said 
that his own brother would sail as supercargo,’ ‘in charge 
of the goods;’ Xen. Cyrop. vi. 8, 28, d¢ doysc tay exit tai¢ 
pqyevats, ‘who are chief of the engineers,’ ‘who have com- 
mand of those who are in charge of, or are over, the 
engines.’ 

In this use of éz 1t has properly, as before mentioned, 
the sense of ‘on,’ ‘upon,’ the idea of ‘over,’ whether con- 
sidered as expressing a merely local relation, or taken figu- 
ratively, as here, to denote authority or supervision, being 
immediately derived from this. And in this class of 
examples, even more obviously than in some of those that 
have been previously considered, the dative case depends 
for its use upon the sense of the preposition itself. 

Here belong, as having éx employed in a like figurative 
sense, though one more nearly approaching the idea of local 
superposition, such examples as Plat. Sympos. 214, a, odrw¢ 
obte te Aéyoper ext tH xddaxe br’ éxgdopev; ‘do we thus neither 
narrate nor sing any thing over our cups?’ 

3. a. ‘In addition to,’ ‘ besides,’ ‘with.’ In many exam- 
ples éx¢ is used with the dative in the sense of ‘in addition 
to,’ ‘besides,’ ‘with.’ E.g. Xen. Cyrop. i. 2, 11, dcav xdp- 
dapov &ywor ext t@ cttw, ‘whenever they have cresses in 
addition to their bread,’ or ‘with their bread ;’ Id. Anab. 
iii 2, 4, ext covrocg dudouc jpiv, “having, in addition to this, 
given us his oath;’ Soph. Trach. 1242, xdzt totode ci Lope 
raysiay mpdadec, ‘and, besides this, bestow your service 
promptly ;’ Id. Gid. Col. 550, devrépay Exacoug ext voow voaor, 
‘you inflicted a second calamity in addition to the one I 
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had;’ Id. Antig. 590, ajpara ént n7jpace xincovta, ‘disasters 
happening upon disasters.’ 

The notion of addition which éx/ expresses in such exam- 
ples as these is obviously derived immediately from that of 
superposition, one of the ways in which addition is made 
being the placing one thing upon another. The dative has 
the same sense as in the preceding examples, and depends 
upon the meaning of the preposition itself. 

b. ‘After.’ Very nearly akin to the above use of ézé is 
that in which it has the sense of ‘after,’ or marks the follow- 
ing of one thing upon another: e.g. Od. vii. 120, dryvy ez’ 
oryyn rnpdoxst, pidov O° ext ppd, ‘pear ripens after pear, and 
apple after apple,’ that is, ‘pear upon pear, and apple upon 
apple;’ Il. vii. 163, c@ & ent Tudetdne dpto zpacepo¢ Acopyi dys, 
‘after him rushed mighty Diomedes, Tydeus’ son;’ Xen. 
Cyrop. ii. 8, 7, dvéary én’ adt@ Depaviac, ‘after him rose up 
Pheraulas ;’ Id. ib. v. 1, 27, ext todrw eheSev 6 Teypdyy¢ dds, 
‘after him Tigranes spoke as follows;’ Id. ib. vi. 3, 24, 
dxovtiatag pev ert toig Vwpaxopopot thE wa, ext 08 tots dxovtiatats 
tofdracs, ‘I will station darters after the men with breast- 
plates, and bowmen after the darters;’ Alsch. Pers. 519, 
bpdc 0& yon nt totads totg mexpaypevorg |. . . Euppépeev Povrev- 
para, ‘it is necessary for you, after what has occurred, to 
consult together.’ In the same way, éz¢ in the sense of 
‘after’ is used with the dative with regard to time also: e.g. 
Xen. Anab. v. 9, 12, éxt tovrw body 6 Mvods éxmexdnypévovg 
abtovs, ‘after this, when he saw that they were terrified ;’ 
Id. Hell. iv. 4, 9, ry pév ody ext cH vuxtt A etoZASov juéoav 
dpayoe Omyayov, ‘during the day, therefore, that followed 
the night on which they entered, they continued without 
fighting.’ 

With regard to the meaning of ézé in this class of exam- 
ples, it is plain that as the notion of superposition gives the 
secondary sense of addition, so also it gives that of sequence, 
expressed by ‘after.’ This, indeed, in certain connections, 
is but a variety of the meaning of addition. The dative 
case, in this construction, has the same meaning as in the 
preceding set of examples, and depends for its use upon the 
sense contained in the preposition itself. 
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ur. ’Exé with the accusative case. 


1. ‘On,’ ‘upon.’ *£xé in the sense of ‘on,’ ‘upon,’ is used 
with the accusative case, both with and without motion 
preceding. a. With motion preceding: e.g. Xen. Anab. iii. 
4, 25, éxet 08 mopevopevoe ex tod medtov dvéByoay ent tov mp@rov 
yAdogor, ‘when from the plain they went up upon the first 
hill;’ Id. ib. § 27, oyodp péev ext td dxpov dyxvodvrae, ‘they 
arrived upon the summit at an easy pace;’ Soph. Phil. 622, 
e7@ pe ety’ ext vady, ‘I will go upon the ship ;’ Asch. Suppl. 
816, Bwpod< éx’ G2hovg datpovwr eyywptov | és, ‘place them 
(xAddovc) upon other altars of the divinities of the place;’ 
Herod. i. 171, ext ra xpdvea dogoug exedéeadae Kapés etoe of 
xaradéfartes, ‘it is the Carians that showed how to fasten 
crests upon their helmets.’ 

In such examples, éz¢ has obviously its proper sense of 
‘on,’ ‘upon,’ denoting the relative position or direction of 
the motion of the verb. Thus, in the first example, dvé- 
Byoav éxt means ‘they went up ... upon;’ and the accu- 
sative case is used after the action or motion of the verb, 
thus qualified by éz, to mark the limits within which the 
statement made by the verb and preposition is to be admit- 
ted, or the object as to which it is affirmed; ‘they went up 
... upon (dvéfyou éxt)... as regards the first hill,’ ‘as far 
as the first hill was concerned,’ (tov zp@rov yAdogov.) 

b. Without motion preceding: e.g. Xen. Anab. vi. 3, 25, 
mapnyyédieto 0& ta pev Oopata ert tov dsteov pov &yeev, ‘ orders 
were given them to keep their spears upon the right 
shoulder ;’ Soph. (Hd. Col. 100, zdzt aeprov &Cdpny dd pov tdd¢, 
‘and sat upon this revered seat;’ Isocr. 13, b, dozep yap ryy 
péhercav Opapey eg’ dravra pév ta Phaoti paca xadiEdvovaay, ‘as 
we see the bee lighting on every plant.’ Here, again, it is 
plain that the sense of éz is that of ‘on,’ ‘upon,’ and that 
the accusative is added to show in what regard, as to what, 
the preceding statement is to be considered as made. Thus, 
in the first example, zapyyyédeto ta Obpata Fyew ext... Tov 
deEcov pov, ‘orders were given them to keep their spears 
upon ....as regards the right shoulder,’ ‘as far as the right 
shoulder was concerned.’ 
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In the same way, in such examples as Hom. Od. i. 183, 
miéwy ent otvora xévrov, ‘sailing upon the dark sea,’ the 
proper sense is, ‘sailing upon .. . as regards the dark sea,’ 
éxt qualifying the action of sailing as being relatively 
‘upon,’ and the accusative marking the object as to which 
this action thus qualified is affirmed. So Od. iv. 417-18, 
ndyra db ytyvopevog mecpyoetat, bao’ ext yatay | Someta ytyvovtae, 
xai Bdwp, xat Oeondaés xdp, ‘all the creeping things that are 
upon the earth,’ that is, ‘that are upon... as far as the 
earth goes.’ : 

ce. ‘At,’ ‘on,’ ‘to.’ The phrase éxt ryy tedmefay, ‘at, on, 
or to, the bank or money changer’s and lender’s table,’ 
may here deserve notice, although hardly requiring much 
explanation. H.g. Demosth. 896, 7, dododévrwy exe tay 
todxeCay, ‘having been paid back to (at) the bank;’ Id. 900, 
14, drootepstadae to ext tyy todmefav ypéoc, ‘to be deprived 
of the money due at the bank,’ that is, ‘on the money- 
changer’s table ;’ Id. 945, 23, zooowgecdke ta &vdexa tdhavta ext 
tyy tpdxeCav, ‘he owed, besides, the eleven talents to (at) 
the bank,’ that is, ‘on the money-lendev’s table ;’ Id. 895, 15, 
dxolvdjooper tis eryons tHE ext thy todxeCav, ‘we will release 
him from the engagement made at (to) the bank,’ that is, ‘on 
the money-lender’s table or board.’ In these examples éx¢ 
has the sense of ‘on,’ ‘upon,’ that is, of simple superposition ; _ 
but is translated by various terms, ‘on,’ ‘at,’ ‘to,’ ‘in,’ 
according to the nature of the action which it qualifies, and 
to the derivative sense in which the word cpdzeta is used. 
Thus, in the last example, éxé qualifies éyyv7, ‘a pledge,’ 
showing that the pledge or obligation was made ‘on the 
money-lender’s table,’ just as in English we use ‘on’ in the 
phrase ‘on ’Change;’ but it would commonly be expressed 
by ‘at’ or ‘in,’ and the pledge represented as one ‘at bank’ 
or ‘in bank.’ The accusative is here used in the sense of 
‘as to,’ ‘as regards;’ thus, eyyiy éxt civ todmefav means 
properly ‘a pledge made on... as regards the money- 
lender’s table.’ 

2. a.‘To. °Ent, having originally the same sense of 
superposition, is used with the accusative case to qualify 
various actions, motions, and states, by marking them as 
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having, with regard to some object, the relative direction 
or position of ‘on,’ ‘upon,’ to be understood, not literally, 
but figuratively; just as in English ‘on’ and ‘upon’ are 
employed in such phrases as ‘to march on a point,’ ‘to go 
on an expedition,’ ‘it lies on the south,’ and as éz was seen 
above to be used with the genitive and dative. In this 
signification, and when employed with the accusative case, 
éxt is very commonly equivalent, seemingly, to the English 
‘to,’ and sometimes to ‘at.’ In fact, however, neither ‘to’ 
nor ‘at’ represents the sense of éx?, but rather that of the 
accusative as denoting the limit of an action or motion; 
and the relative direction or position indicated is not ex- 
pressed. E.g. Xen. Anab. vii. 1, 20, 6 08 Ava&iBio¢g xara- 
Opapwy ext ty» Uddatrayv, ‘Anaxibius having run down to the 
sea.’ Here the preposition ézé qualifies the action contained 
in zatadpapwv by showing that its direction was ‘upon’ 
relatively to the sea, or that it looked upon, or had its 
aspect towards, the sea; and the accusative Jdiarcay points 
out the object with regard to which the action of xaradpapav 
has its relative direction or position, ‘as regards the sea.’ 
Thus, the whole sentence would mean, ‘ Anaxibius having 
run down upon... as regards the sea;’ that is, his run- 
ning down had its direction upon or towards as regards, 
not all objects, but definitely the sea. It might be sufficient 
to say that #djarray is the accusative of the object reached 
by the motion represented by zaradpapay, and that ézé quali- 
fies the motion by marking its relative position ; so that the 
construction would be, ‘ Anaxibius ran down to the sea... 
upon it.’ But this is hardly satisfactory as regards the use 
of the case, which more probably gives the limit of the 
verb’s action or motion by designating the object as to 
which it is affirmed. Add, as examples of this use of éz¢, 
Xen. Anab. v. 1, 1, év t7 zopeta péypec ext Vdhatray, ‘in the 
march quite to the sea;’ Id. ib. zat we éxt Tpanefotvta . . . 
dwixovro, ‘and how they arrived at Trapezus ;’ Id. ib. 1. 2, 5, 
eEchatve ... ext tov Matavdpov rotapoy, ‘he proceeded to the 
river Meander ;’ Id. ib. ii. 4, 23, ext pevroe ry yéqupay bpu¢ 
guiaxyy exepgay, ‘however, they sent a guard to the bridge,’ 
literally, ‘upon the bridge.’ 
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b. ‘To the extent of,’ ‘for.’ Sometimes éz¢ is used with 
the accusative case, whether denoting space generally or 
time, to mark more distinctly the measure or extent of the 
preceding action, where in English the form of expression 
is ‘for,’ ‘to the extent of.’ E.g. Od. xi. 576-7, xa Tervdv 
etdov Tuing épixvdéog vidv, | xetusvov ev daredqw 6 O én’ éwéa 
xetro méhedoa, ‘he lay (extended) for, to the extent of, nine 
plethra;’ Xen. Oyrop. vii. 5, 8, zocapoc xidrog Eywv mistov 
} éxt Ovo orddca, ‘having a width that reaches to more than 
two stadia;’ Id. Anab. i. 7, 15, zaperéraro dé 7 tdypoo... . 
ent dddexa rapacdyyas, ‘the canal had been made for twelve 
parasangs ;’ Herod. i. 193, ext deyxdota . . . dxodcdoz, ‘the 
land yields a return to the extent of two hundred fold.’ 
Add such phrases as éz¢ zodv, ‘to a great extent,’ éxz iéov, 
‘to a greater extent,’ ézt péya, ‘to a great amount.’ 

In such examples, the idea of extent, or of the: point up 
to which a measure reaches, is wholly due to the accusative 
cease, this being one of its common meanings. Consequently, 
the terms ‘for,’ ‘to the extent of,’ used to render éx¢ and the 
accusative in such instances as those above cited, belong to 
the accusative, and in no sense to the preposition, which, in 
fact, is not expressed in the English translation. Yet éz¢, 
here also, has its proper meaning of ‘upon,’ to be under- 
stood, not of local superposition, but, as in the case of zara- 
Opapar éxt ddiattay, of ziet ext Xcov, and of other examples 
above considered, of the direction or aspect of an action or 
motion, and as being in some sort equivalent to ‘ towards,’ 
‘looking upon.’ Used as the qualification of an action or 
motion, and coupled with an accusative of measure, it 
merely serves to show that the action or motion has a cer- 
tain relation to the object that measures its extent, a rela- 
tion that may be expressed by saying that it has its direction 
upon it, looks upon, or has its aspect towards, it. Thus, in 
the first example above given, 6 & én’ éyvéa xetro zélePoa, 
‘he lay (extended) for nine plethra,’ the lying of Tityos 
outstretched is measured in its extent by the accusative 
evvéa técd.oa, ‘for nine plethra ;’ and éxé shows merely the 
relative direction which it has with regard to the object 
that furnishes its measure, that it has this aspect, or looks 
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this way, and, hence, is to be considered with reference to 
it. In other cases of measure, dvd or xatd is used with the 
accusative, showing that the direction of the action or 
motion measured by the accusative is to be conceived as 
being ‘up’ or ‘down.’ In the case under consideration, 
éxt differs in its use in this alone, that it expresses in a 
more general way that the action or motion has a direc- 
tion upon, or aspect towards, an object by which its extent 
is measured. 

‘On,’ ‘upon,’ ‘by.’ To this place may be referred the 
phrases éx’ Zea, ‘ equally,’ and éxt ocdd yyy, ‘by rule,’ or ‘by, 
upon, the line,’ ad amussim. H.g. Il. xii. 486, &e pay ray ex’ 
toa pdyn tétaco xtédepoc ce, ‘thus the fight and battle between 
them was waged on equal terms,’ that is, ‘up to the measure 
of equality,’ ‘to the extent of what was equal,’ ‘equally,’ 
neither gaining the advantage. Od. v. 248-5, adrap 6 
tduveto dovpa Jods dé of Hyuto kpyov: | etxooe F &xPale mdvra, 
mehéxxnaey 0 dpa yalx@, | Féoce 0 ematapévuc, xat ext acddpqv 
tuvev, ‘and straightened them by the line,’ or, as might also 
be said in English, ‘to the line.’ In both examples equally 
the accusative case has the sense of measure or extent, ‘as 
far as to;’ @oa, in the former case, marking how far the 
battle was pushed, namely, to the point where there was 
equality, and ordipmy, in the latter, showing up to what 
measure the straightening the beams was carried, namely, 
‘up to the line,’ until it accorded with the line. And the pre- 
position, as in the examples already considered under this 
head, is present to indicate the direction or aspect of the 
action, which way it looks, so to speak, to find its measure 
or extent. 

When ézi is employed with the accusative case to ex- 
press the amount of time, where ‘for’ is commonly used 
in English, both the preposition and the case are to be 
explained in the same way as when they are used to denote 
the measure of space. E.g. Xen. Vectig.i.4, 0d povov dé 
xpatet tots én’ éwavtdoy Vddiovar, ‘not only excels in those 
which flourish for a year;’ Herod. iii. 59, ebdaepovqgoay én’ 
érea mévte, ‘they were prosperous for five years ;’ Id. i. 82, 
od ydo to péya mhodacog padhov tod ex’ ipepyy Eyovtog OABea)- 
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tepd¢ gore, ‘for, indeed, he that is very rich is not happier 
than he that has subsistence for a day.’ 

ce. ‘Among.’ The same meaning belongs to ézé in those 
phrases in which it is used with the accusative in the sense 
of‘among.’ E.g. Il. x. 212-18, péya xév of bovpdscov xdéog 
ein | mdvrac én’ dvb pdroug, ‘he will have great fame among 
all men ;’ Il. xxiv. 201-2, & poe, xf O% coe ypévec otyou? F¢ 76 
mdpoc mep | éxhe’ ex’ dvdpdrouc Eetvouc, ‘for which thou wast 
formerly famed among strangers;’ Plat. Tim. 23, B, @re dé 
70 xddhatov xat dpeatov yévog én’ dvdparoucg, 2y tH yoOoE TH Tap’ 
5pliv ob« tate yeyovdc, ‘the noblest and best race among men.’ 

In such examples, éz¢ with the accusative, although pro- 
perly enough rendered by ‘among,’ really means the reach- 
ing to, and embracing or including, the objects named by 
the noun in the accusative case. Thus, in the first example 
cited, xAéog xdytac éx’ dvdowzouc, ‘fame among all men,’ is, 
properly speaking, according to the Greek mode of repre- 
senting it, ‘fame that reaches to and embraces all men.’ 
The term ‘among’ does not express this sense of extent, but 
vaguely suggests it by the obvious reference it has to a 
plurality of objects, such as ‘men’ (dvdodzovs), and by its 
thus connecting the word fame with a number that may be 
very great. The office of the accusative here, as in the 
preceding cases of éxt with this case, is to mark the extent 
to which the xAéoc, ‘fame,’ referred to reaches, namely, 
mdvtas dvdouwrous, ‘to all men,’ ‘so as to embrace all men,’ 
properly, ‘as far as to the measure of all men;’ and that 
of the preposition éz is to show, precisely as before, that 
the fame spoken of has a certain relative position or direc- 
tion with regard to some object, or has its aspect towards 
or looks upon it. The whole phrase thus means, ‘he will 
have a fame that, taken in the direction of and considered 
relatively to all men, reaches to and embraces them.’ It 
may be proper to add, that although the sense here and 
elsewhere attributed to éxé could not be conveyed by ‘on’ 
‘upon,’ in this class of expressions, yet such a meaning of 
‘on,’ ‘upon,’ is by no means foreign to the English lan- 
guage, but is familiar in such instances as ‘he sees danger 
on every side.’ 
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d. ‘ As far as concerns,’ ‘as regards.’ Of the same nature 
is éx¢ with the accusative case in a great variety of phrases 
which admit of ready explanation from what has been 
already said. Thus, in the expression rd én’ éué, ‘for me,’ 
‘for what concerns me,’ ‘so far as Iam concerned,’ properly, 
‘as to what has regard to me,’ ‘as to what has the relative 
direction or aspect of upon as regards me;’ Plat. Euthyd. 
279, B, de ext may eizety, ‘to speak generally;’ that is, to 
speak so that the discourse shall have its direction upon, or 
aspect towards, every thing, and, hence, shall have reference 
to every thing, and embrace every thing. And here, again, 
it is to be observed that the English language has ‘ upon’ 
used in the same way with éz as here employed; as in the 
phrase ‘to speak upon a subject.’ The phrase we éxt may 
etzety is not, it is true, capable of being rendered by ‘to 
speak upon every thing;’ but not because ‘upon’ fails to 
convey the meaning of éz. In the same way, we éxt rd 
modv, ‘for the most part,’ ézé here showing that the action 
or state referred to by the speaker has a direction upon, is 
to be regarded as looking upon or having its aspect to- 
wards, some object; and this object being set forth by the 
accusative to zodv, meaning ‘as regards, as far as goes, the 
most part.’ The construction may, perhaps, be made more 
obvious by considering the like form of expression in Xen. 
Laced. iv. 2, évopefev ... oftwe dv xal tovbroug éné ristatov 
dguvetadut dvdpayadiac, ‘he accounted that so these would 
arrive at the highest pitch of bravery,’ where the motion 
contained in dgevetadoar is qualified by ézz, just as in the 
case of dvéBycav, Xen. Anab. iil. 4, 25, above cited, giving 
the sense of ‘to arrive . . . upon;’ and 70 mietatov dvdpaya- 
dtac is added in the signification of ‘as regards the largest 
measure of bravery.’ The only difference between the 
construction of ézé rd mietorov, in this example, and éxé 70 
zod, is, that, in the latter, the connection with the action 
qualified is less obvious. 

e. ‘On,’ ‘upon.’ Again, in the phrases 2x’ dpcatepd, ‘on 
the left hand,’ and éxt de€:d, ‘on the right hand,’ both ézeé 
and the accusative have the same explanation. H.g. Herod. 
vi. 33, 6 vautexd¢ atpatdc ta én’ dorotepa dorhéovte tod *EXdy- 
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oxovtov alps mdyra, ta yap ert deFed abrotae toto [épanae bro- 
ysiona qv yeyovota xaz’ Frecpov, ‘the fleet took all the parts 
of the Hellespont that are on the left hand as you sail into 
it; for the parts on the right hand had become subject to 
the Persians themselves on the mainland;’ Id. ii. 93, 0? & 
dy abtéuv (cay xérypwr) dh@ae exmddovtes 8¢ Jdhacoay, patvovtat 
retpeppévoe Ta en’ dprotepd tay xepahéwr' 02 & dy oxtow dvanha- 
ovtec, Ta emt Océea tetpiparar, ‘ any of them that may be caught 
while swimming down to the sea appear to be rubbed on the 
left side of the head; but any of them that may be caught 
while swimming back up the stream are rubbed on the 
right side of the head.’ Here the preposition éz¢ shows 
that the object of which the situation is to be marked 
looks upon, has its direction upon, or its aspect towards, 
some point; and the accusative denotes this point, or 
indicates the particular thing with regard to which this 
direction or aspect is affirmed. Thus, in the former of the 
examples cited from Herodotus, it is said that the parts 
of the Hellespont which were taken by the fleet have, to a 
person sailing into it, the direction or aspect of upon (éz?) 
as regards the left hand (cad docorepd); that is, they have a 
position defined as looking upon or towards the left hand; 
and this is expressed in English by the very similar phrase 
‘on the left hand,’ in which ‘on’ is used in the same figura- 
rative sense that the Greek éz has. The preposition, as 
here explained, may be compared with the use of éz¢ with 
the genitive in the expression éz’ otxov zietv. It might seem 
simpler and more satisfactory to give to éz the sense of 
relative position, instead of relative direction; so that the 
meaning of éz’ doorepd would be ‘upon .. . as regards 
the left hand;’ but, although the difference is slight, ap- 
parently, the explanation above given is preferred as upon 
the whole better according with the signification of the 
preposition as used with the genitive, and with the meaning 
of the accusative case. On the other hand, the sense of 
relative position seems better to agree with the significa- 
tion of the dative, as in éxt c7 Eovdo7n daldoon, ‘on the Red 
sea.’ 

When, in such descriptions of relative position, an action 
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or motion is introduced and qualified by éx with the 
accusative, as Herod. ii. 86, “E2Aques pdv (ypdgova:) dxd taév 
dptotep@y ext ta Oeked Ye povtec tiy ysipa, Atybatcoe O08 dxd tev 
Osscay ext ca dpeotepd, ‘the Greeks write carrying the hand 
from the left to the right, the Egyptians carrying it from 
the right to the left,’ the same sense of the preposition éxé 
is involved, and the same explanation is required. That 
éxe stands after gépovrtes to show the direction in which 
the carrying of the hand is made, or its position with re-, 
gard to the right or left, may be more easily admitted, but 
is not more certainly true, than the same thing is of é7’ 
docotepd as the qualification of ca rod ‘Eyoxdvtov in the 
former case. And that this interpretation of ézé and of the 
accusative case is the true one, might be still further con- 
firmed by a reference to the use of éx¢ and the accusative 
in such examples as Xen. Memorab. iii. 5, 18, Jauydfw ye 4 
moke¢ Swe mot’ éxt tO yetoov exhvev, ‘I wonder how the state 
did ever incline to the worse,’ that is, ‘in a direction that 
looked upon, or had its aspect towards, ... the worse.’ 
Compare also Id. Anab. iv. 8, 29, cot 0& zap’ Savt@ xapyzy- 
yethey . . . ext dopv Hretadae Tove odpayous, ‘to lead the rear 
files to the right.’ 

f. ‘Against.’ ’£zxt with the accusative has also the sense 
of ‘against.’ E.g. Herod. i. 71, zapaoxevafopevov 02 Kpotcov 
otpateveodue ext Lépaac, ‘and when Cresus was making 
ready to march against the Persians;’ Id. i. 157, zudoevog 
ayyod etvae otparoy éx Swutoy éovea, ‘when he learned that an 
army coming against him was near at hand;’ Xen. Anab. i. 
4, 14, viv detrar Kipog exeadae tobe “Eddqvas ext Baoréa, ‘to 
follow him against the king ;’ Demosth. 22, 8, éx¢ rjy tupav- 
vxny oixtay éfo7xdyae, ‘he gave help against the tyrants’ 
family ;’ Id. 537, 5, &yee dpyqy ext Mediay, ‘he is incensed 
against Meidias.’ 

Here, again, 2zé has the secondary and figurative sense of 
‘upon,’ marking the direction or aspect of the action which 
it qualifies relatively to an object standing in the accusative 
case, which itself has the signification of ‘as to,’ ‘as regards.’ 
Thus, otparedeodae exit Ilépoag means, properly, ‘to march 
upon...as regards the Persians.’ The sense of ‘against,’ 
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which éz/ so frequently bears, arises from the obvious 
relations existing between the parties to the action qualified 
by ext. In the first example cited, otpareveodux éxt properly 
means, as has just been seen, ‘to march upon,’ and the 
accusative I/épcac shows that the action thus qualified is to 
be understood as having regard to the Persians; ‘to march 
upon... as regards the Persians.’ But in the relations of 
hostility in which the parties to the action stand to each 
other, namely, Croesus and the Persians, the marching of 
Croesus ‘upon’ the Persians is the same thing as marching 
‘against’ the Persians. */évae éy’ ddwp means ‘to go for 
water;’ but ¢évae éxt robe zodepiouc, ‘to go against the enemy ;’ 
and the difference lies, not in the preposition, which has the 
same sense of ‘upon’ in both cases, nor yet in the accusative, 
which has the same meaning of ‘as to,’ ‘as regards,’ in both 
examples, but in the different relation which the party going, 
in the one case and in the other, holds to the object expressed 
by the accusative case. 

g. ‘For,’ ‘with a view to,’ ‘after.’ "Eze with the accusa- 
tive case is used to mark the object had in view in an action 
or motion, that for which as its end it is performed, expressed 
in English by ‘for,’ ‘with a view to,’ ‘after.’ E.g. Od. ili. 
421, ddd’ dy’ 6 psy medtovd’ ext Body ita, dypa thyata | ZO jaoew, 
‘let one go to the plain for an ox;’ Herod. v. 12, oxevdaayre¢ 
tyy ddelpeny we etyov dpota éx’ Ddwoe sxeprov, ‘they would 
send her for, after, water;’ Xen. Cyrop. i. 2, 6, Agyovaw Sce 
éxt todto &oyorrat, ‘they say that the boys come for this,’ 
‘with this view;’ Id. ib. i. 6, 12, dre em pev zpdg ae HAdov ex? 
dpyvpcov, ‘when I came to you for money;’ Id. ib. iv. 5, 31, 
méprwy ent atpdrevpa etc [époac, ‘on sending to (among) the 
Persians for an army;’ Id. ib. i. 2, 9, bray 08 sty Baaclede ext 
Onoar, ‘whenever the king goes forth to hunt;’ Id. ib. iii. 
1, 6, eeore yd.p coe ert Otxny xataBatvecy, ‘you have leave to come 
down for a trial;’ Demosth. 677, 17, Xafptav ext tov zodepouv 
TovToy xateotyoate ‘you appointed Chabrias for (the con- 
duct of) this war.’ 

In such examples, as in so many preceding ones, éx¢ is 
added to the verb to mark the direction or aspect of its 
action as being relatively ‘upon,’ in the same sense in which 
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‘upon’ is used in the English phrase ‘to march upon,’ ‘to 
rush upon;’ and the accusative is used to introduce the 
object as regards which the action has the direction of 
‘upon.’ Thus, in 6 péy itw éxt Body, the action of going 
contained in éw is represented by éx¢ as having the relative 
direction or aspect of ‘upon,’ and the accusative fody shows 
that it has this ‘as regards an ox;’ and, thus far, the meaning 
of éx¢ and the accusative is essentially the same that in other 
connections is expressed by ‘to,’ as in xatadpapmy ent rip 
ddlaccayv, ‘having run down to (upon) the sea.’ But it is 
plain, from other examples, that this relation of ‘upon’ 
expressed by ézé, that is, the having a direction upon or an 
aspect towards an object, is capable of being regarded in a 
variety of ways according to the nature of the action and to 
the relations of the objects that are parties to it. Thus, in 
atpateveoda ext Ilépaas, ‘to march against the Persians,’ ézz, 
as seen above, obtains the sense of ‘against,’ due to the 
hostile relations of the parties to the action; while in zara- 
Opapay éxt civ bddattay it conveys merely the notion of 
‘upon,’ for which, under the circumstances, ‘to’ may be 
substituted. And, in the examples above given, the mean- 
ing seemingly borne by éz¢ is that expressed by the English 
‘for,’ ‘with a view to,’ ‘after,’ this peculiar sense being 
referable to the circumstances in which the preposition is 
used rather than to any thing contained in itself. If the 
context of the phrase 6 pév zedovd’ éxt Body rw be examined, 
it will be seen that Nestor is giving orders for a sacrifice to 
Athene, and that among them is one that a man go to the 
plain to bring an ox, which the herdsman (é7«fovxoo¢ dujp) 
is to drive up quickly, and for the due preparation of which 
as a victim to be slain provision is made. So that, under 
the circumstances of the case as described, it cannot be 
doubted that ‘the going to the plain to an ox,’ or, more 
exactly, ‘the going to the plain with the action of going 
directed upon an ox,’ is the same thing as going ‘for’ an 
ox. So, likewise, in Herod. v. 12, although éz’ Sdwp éxeyzov 
means, literally, no more than that ‘they would send her to 


water,’ it is easily gathered from the context that the sense 
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intended to be conveyed is that ‘they would send her for 
or after water.’ 

It would appear, from what has been said, that the idea 
of the object had in view, as conveyed by ézé with the 
accusative, is mainly due to this case itself, being suggested 
by its marking out an object ‘as to’ or ‘with regard to’ 
which alone an action or motion is performed; and that 
the office of the preposition éz is merely to show that the 
action or motion has a certain direction relatively to the 
object that constitutes its aim. This view being adopted, 
it is easy to see how other prepositions also, as ec, zard, 
and perd, may be used with the accusative to denote the 
object had in view. 

h. ‘For,’ ‘as regards.’ Very nearly related to the use of 
éx¢t with the accusative just considered is that in which also 
it is translated by ‘for,’ but has the notion, not of the object 
or end had in view, but of the end to which a preceding 
condition of things is adapted, and may sometimes be repre- 
sented by ‘as regards.’ E.g. IL. vi. 79, odvex’ docotoe | zdoav 
én’ tdby date pdyeadat te ypovéey te, ‘the best for every pur- 
pose,’ the literal sense being, ‘best . . . as regards every 
purpose ;’ Cid. Tyr. 690, seqq., cade dé | zapagpovepoy, dxopoy | 
ext yooupa mepdvda py’ | dv, e¢ oe voogiCopat, ‘know that I 
shall seem foolish and incapable of discretion if I deceive 
you.’ k 

In such cases, éx¢ with the accusative may be considered 
as describing the extent in which the proposition which it 
qualifies is to be taken; docora ext zdoayv tiuy properly 
means, ‘best . . . as regards, as far as goes, every under- 
taking.’ To speak more exactly, however, the accusative 
itself expresses the sense of ‘as to,’ ‘as regards,’ or marks in 
what regard precisely the persons addressed are dacocoe ; and 
of éxé very little account seems to be taken. It serves, how- 
ever, aS in numerous preceding instances, to mark the rela- 
tive direction or aspect had by the term which it qualifies; 
so that it shall be regarded as having a direction ‘upon,’ as 
looking towards or having a regard to zdeay i8uy, ‘every 
undertaking,’ that is to say, as requiring to be admitted with 
a special aspect. 
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TABLE OF THE SIGNIFICATIONS AND USE OF éri WITH CASES. 
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Significations of xard. 

‘Down.’ ard has for its primary signification the 
idea of ‘down’ from above, being directly opposed to dvd, 
‘up.’ Thus, Hom. Il. i. 45, 87 02 xar’ Odds proto xapyvear, ‘he 
came down from the tops of Olympus ;’ xata tov zorapov 
riety, ‘to sail down the river.’ So likewise in a multitude 
of compounds; as, zataPatverv, ‘to come down,’ ‘to descend,’ 
xatapoatpvyos, ‘ having locks of hair that hang down.’ So 
obviously prevalent i is this sense of xard, and so universally 
admitted as the primary notion of this preposition, that it 
does not require to be established by multiplied examples. 
The mutual opposition of sense between dvd and xard is 
strikingly exhibited in the related adverbial forms dyw and 
zdcw, ‘above’ and ‘ below,’ ‘up’ and ‘down,’ so frequently 
conjoined in the phrase dyw zat xdrw, ‘upside down.’ 
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2. This proper and merely local sense of xard is variously 
modified in the course of its use, both in compounds and in 
its employment with the cases. Thus: 

a. ‘Down.’ It retains the sense of ‘down,’ to be taken 
rather in a figurative way ; as in zataypdgeev, ‘to write down,’ 
‘to enroll,’ xaraSopvPetv, ‘to put down (a speaker) by ncise,’ 
xacararety, ‘to trample on,’ ‘to treat with contempt,’ xava- 
rabeev, ‘to cause to cease,’ ‘to assuage,’ zatazety, ‘to sail down 
from the high seas into harbor,’ xatazodepetv, ‘to put down 
by war,’ ‘to subdue,’ xatazovety, ‘to weary out by toil,’ 
xatacPevvdyvae, ‘to quench,’ xatagpovety, ‘to despise.’ 

b. ‘Under.’ Immediately derived from the sense of 
‘down’ is that of ‘under;’ as in the compound zardyezoc, 
‘underground,’ and in such expressions as xara ;7v cévat, ‘to 
go under or beneath the earth,’ properly, ‘to godown ... as 
regards the earth.’ Compare zaraxpvztew, ‘to conceal under,’ 
‘to hide,’ xaradvev, ‘to sink,’ ‘to go down or under.’ It is 
plain from such examples that ‘under,’ as expressed by zard, 
is merely a relative acceptation of ‘down.’ 

c. ‘Back,’ ‘again.’ In some compounds xazd has the 
sense of ‘back,’ ‘again;’ as xardyev, ‘to bring back from 
exile,’ xateévac, ‘to come back from exile,’ xaradéyeadar, ‘to 
receive back,’ as from banishment; xarépyeada, ‘to come 
back,’ ‘to come home,’ as from exile, xataxomfev, ‘to bring 
into a place of refuge,’ properly, ‘to bring back,’ xaraprifeev, 
‘to restore to order,’ (Herod. v. 106, cited by Passow.) ~ 

In such examples, the notion expressed by xard is that 
of reversing an action, and so of restoring a thing to its 
original state. Thus, in xardye the meaning is, ‘to bring 
a person back to his former place of abode,’ ‘to restore him 
to his home’ from which exile had removed him; and in 
xataptitew the reference is properly to a dislocated joint, and 
the meaning is, ‘to bring back a limb to its original state,’ 
and hence, figuratively, ‘to restore to order.’ And this 
sense of reversing an action, or of restoring a thing to its 
original or ordinary state, would seem to be most naturally 
derived from the notion of contrast which the mind so 
readily supplies between dvd and xard, the one suggesting 
its opposite, even where it is not named, and the notion of 
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contrast or opposition coming to occupy the place of the 
term which suggested it. Certainly there remains in xardy- 
ey nothing of the sense of ‘down,’ but only, so far as xard 
is concerned, the idea of reversing an action, or placing it 
in opposition or contrast with its actual state. That is to 
say, xacd, ‘down,’ having once suggested the idea of contrast 
by its almost necessary reference to its opposite, dvd, ‘up,’ 
ceases to convey the meaning of ‘down,’ and retains only 
that of contrast, and hence of opposition or contrariety. 
See what has been already said in treating of the preposi- 
tion dvd in the same signification. 

d. ‘ Quite,’ ‘utterly.’ In a great number of compounds 
xacé has the meaning of ‘ quite,’ ‘ utterly,’ as has the Greek 
éx, the Latin per, and the English ‘up;’ as, xaradéiyecv, ‘to 
soothe completely,’ xataxate, ‘to burn up,’ ‘to consume by 
burning,’ zarddedoc, ‘full of stones,’ ‘all stony,’ xaraviger, 
‘to cover up with snow,’ zxarag&acvecv, ‘to card to pieces,’ ‘to 
destroy,’ xatazetpovy, ‘to stone to death,’ (Xen. Anab. i. 2, 3, 
cited by Passow,) xatampcev, ‘to saw up,’ (Herod. vii. 36, 
cited by Passow,) xatédex, ‘to eat up,’ ‘to devour quite,’ 
xatapspéyew, ‘to wet thoroughly,’ zaraywya, ‘to break in 
pieces.” Probably here belong xaravépev, ‘to distribute,’ 
namely, ‘to assign (véyev) all the parts of a whole,’ and 
xatajetzetv, ‘to leave behind,’ the sense being, ‘to leave 
utterly,’ or a merely intensive meaning of Aecev. 

This signification of xatd is no more than an intensive 
use of the idea of ‘down,’ just as we use ‘out,’ multiplying 
its force by repeating it, ‘out and out;’ or, again, as we 
employ the same particle in the derivative form ‘utterly.’ 
The preposition zxatd, having obtained this intensive sense, 
was employed to express it in many cases where there could 
be no reference to the primary notion of ‘down.’ Besides 
the examples above given, this may be seen in xatdJoyoc, ‘a 
list,’ or ‘enumeration,’ where it would be futile to attempt 
to trace in xard any thing of its proper notion of ‘down,’ 
its whole force being to mark the completeness of the 
counting. 

e. ‘Against,’ ‘at.’ In a number of compounds xard has 
seemingly the sense of ‘against,’ expressed, however, by 
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other terms also in English, as ‘at.’ Thus, zarayeddy, ‘to 
laugh at,’ xaradexdfev, ‘to condemn,’ ‘to pronounce judgment 
against,’ xarayqvdoxe, ‘to decide against,’ ‘to have an ad- 
verse opinion,’ ‘to lay to one’s charge,’ xaratedodae, ‘to 
accuse,’ ‘to blame,’ ‘to bring a charge against,’ xacraxpiveu, 
‘to decide against,’ ‘to give judgment against.’ So like- 
wise, in a variety of phrases, with a case, as xard tevog etmety, 
‘to speak against a person.’ 

Although the sense of ‘against’ which zard here conveys 
cannot be said to be immediately derived from its proper 
sense of ‘down,’ it being, in fact, partly at least, due to the 
known relations of the parties to be qualified by zara ; such, 
for example, as would exist between a judge and the accused 
person, the accuser and the accused; yet it may be safely 
affirmed that there is in the notion of ‘down’ contained in 
xatd a fitness at least to qualify the action when it relates 
to adverse parties. The English language employs the 
word ‘down’ itself in a somewhat similar way, when it says 
figuratively ‘to look down upon,’ in the sense of ‘to treat 
with contempt;’ and the Greek language uses zataztveev, 
‘to spit upon,’ ‘to spit at,’ properly, ‘to spit down upon,’ 
to express disgust. And it may be that the sense of ‘against,’ 
so far as it belongs to xatd apart from the relations of the 
parties concerned in the action which it qualifies, springs 
from the figurative application of the sense of ‘down.’ If 
it be not admitted that, to this extent, xard is fitted to con- 
vey the idea of ‘against,’ it will be difficult to see why this 
one of all the prepositions is chosen to express this sense. 
In other cases in which the proper sense of the preposition 
seems to be shut out of view through the predominance of 
the case, or from other causes, there is still left the means 
of seeing the appropriateness of the use of the preposition, 
if for nothing else, yet to indicate the original direction 
or relative position of the action with regard to its object. 
And so of xard in the sense of ‘against,’ if we admit that 
the relative direction of ‘down upon’ is, in certain circum- 
stances, and with regard to parties having certain relations, 
appropriate to the expression, not only of contempt, but 
also of ‘against’ or what is adverse. Otherwise zaré must 
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be regarded as having here both lost its proper sense of 
‘down,’ and as being employed without having any appro- 
priate office to perform, so far as we can see. 

J. ‘For,’ ‘after.’ In another class of examples, where 
xatd with the accusative is rendered in English by ‘for,’ 
‘after,’ and denotes the object had in view in an action, it 
is clear that the proper meaning of the preposition is almost 
eutirely lost sight of, and its only traceable force is to mark 
the action as having a certain direction relatively to its 
object. Thus, in Od. ili. 106, zAaCopevoe xara dyida, ‘roving 
for, or after, booty,’ it would hardly be possible to assign to 
zacd the distinct idea of ‘down upon.’ It is enough for 
the sense that it shows the action to have an appropriate 
relative direction with regard to its object. That the rela- 
tive direction denoted by zxard is an appropriate one, accord- 
ing to Greek ways of thinking, is only to be proved by the 
actual usage of the language; for nothing in the English 
language would suggest it. Of course it cannot be asserted 
that the notion of ‘for,’ ‘after,’ or of the object had in 
view, is expressed by. zatd, any further than as it denotes 
the relative direction here spoken of, and thus in some sort 
connects the action with its object. As will be seen below, 
the sense of ‘for,’ ‘after,’ or of the object had in view, is 
more properly referred to the accusative case. This view is 
confirmed by the fact that the same sense of ‘ for,’ ‘after,’ is 

expressed by other prepositions and the accusative case, as 
by éxt, and perd: e.g. éy’ Bdwp evar, and pe? Bdwp tévae, ‘to go 
for, or after, water.’ By this fact it is shown, also, that not 
one relative direction alone of the action is appropriate to 
the expression of the object or end had in view, but that, as 
the relative direction of zard, ‘down,’ is suitable to it, so is 
that of éz, ‘upon,’ as well as the relative position of perd, 
‘in the midst.’ 

The same may be said of zardé in other constructions; as 
where it is said to mark distribution, as xa? éva, ‘one at a 
time,’ xar éveavrdv, ‘every year,’ ‘year by year,’ xara gida, 
‘by tribes;’ where it is said, with the same incorrectness, to 
mean ‘at,’ ‘in,’ ‘throughout,’ as, xaz’ otxov, ‘at home,’ xa’ 
5uchov, ‘in a crowd,’ xara otpartoy, ‘throughout an army;’ 
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where it is represented, with like error, as signifying ‘ac- 
cording to,’ ‘as to,’ ‘as regards,’ as, xaca Jupoy, ‘according 
to one’s mind,’ xara ddvayuy, ‘according to one’s power or 
ability,’ xara todro, ‘as regards this,’ zara mdyta, ‘in every 
regard,’ ‘as to every thing;’ and, again, where it is trans- 
lated by ‘ by,’ as, xara yHv xal Yddaccay, ‘by land and by sea.’ 
In all these, and in some other instances as well, the only 
office of xard is to mark the relative direction of some action 
or motion with regard to the object named by the accusa- 
tive; and the various notions, improperly referred to the 
preposition, such as distribution, ‘as regards,’ ‘ according 
to,’ belong to the accusative, either alone, or aided by the 
circumstances in which it stands. 


Summary of the significations of xard. 


Kard. ‘Down.’ 

a. Locally; ‘down,’ either from or upon. 

b. Figuratively ; ‘down,’ ‘at,’ ‘against.’ 

e. Relatively; ‘under,’ ‘down under,’ ‘ beneath.’ 

d. Relatively, and by contrast and opposition ; ‘ back,’ 
‘again.’ 

e. Intensively; ‘ quite,’ ‘utterly.’ 

f. Relative direction, ‘down;’ the sense of ‘down’ 
being hardly discernible, and not rendered in 
English, the case predominating. 


SIGNIFICATIONS AND USE OF xatd WITH CASES. 
1. With the genitive. 


1. ‘Down from,’ ‘down upon,’ ‘down in,’ ‘down under.’ 
Kard with the genitive case is very commonly used in its 
proper and local sense of ‘down:’ e.g. Hom. I]. i. 44, £7 08 
xav Obdvprcoto xapyvar yworevog xio, She came down from the 
heights of Olympus ;’ Herod. viii. 53, ¢6éérreov &wurobe xara 
tov tecyéog xdtw, ‘they threw themselves down from the wall ;’ 
Id. vi. 18, of dé Hépace. . . thy Mikytoy nohopxéortec . . . afpgovae 
xav’ dxoyc, ‘the Persians captured Miletus utterly,’ properly, 
‘down from the top’ (to the bottom); Xen. Anab. iv. 2, 17, 
Oddopsvoe xata tie tétpac, ‘leaping down from the rock;’ Id. 
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Anab. iv. 5, 18, of 03 zodépeoe Detoartec, hxav Savtod¢ xatd tie 
yeovos stg thy vdzyy, ‘cast themselves down upon (or through) 
the snow into the valley;’ Id. Anab. vi. 4, 31, of zodépcoe 
inmetc yevyover xatad tod zpavodc, ‘the enemy’s cavalry fled 
down the declivity ;’ Id. Anab. vii. i. 30, eJyouoe puptac eus 
ye xara tS YAS Gpyueas yeveoda, ‘I wish, for my part, that I 
had been ten thousand fathoms beneath (down under) the 
earth ;’ Il. xxiii. 100, duyy xara ydovde @yeto, ‘the spirit 
departed down under the earth;’ II. iii. 217, xara yoovos 
Oupata mHFac, ‘fixing his eyes down upon the ground;’ IL. 
xx. 321, zar’ dgdahpar yéev dydbv, ‘shed darkness down upon 
his eyes;’ Aristoph. Vesp. 1216, xara yepdc Bdwp, ‘pour 
water down upon the hands;’ Il. v. 659, rov 08 xar’ dydal- 
pov épeBenyn ws éxdduger, ‘him dark night overspread, 
down upon his eyes.’ 

The sense of ‘from’ which we add to ‘ down’ in translating 
zatd with the genitive, in many instances, is not contained 
in zard itself, but is wholly relative, or arises from the 
obvious relative position of the subject of the action with 
regard to the object to which the genitive shows that it is to 
be referred. Kacdé merely defines the action or motion which 
it qualifies as having the direction of ‘down,’ and the geni- 
tive case shows that it has this direction ‘with respect to’ a 
specific object; whether it is ‘down from’ above, or down 
to something below, that is, ‘down upon,’ is to be gathered 
from the known position in which the subject of the action 
and its object stand relatively to each other. The same is 
to be said of the accessary ideas of ‘upon,’ ‘in,’ ‘under,’ 
which are necessarily connected with ‘down’ in rendering 
other examples of the use of zxard with the genitive. And 
that this is so, is at once shown by the very fact of xardé with 
the genitive at one time signifying ‘down from,’ and at 
another ‘ down upon,’ ‘down under;’ it being manifest, on 
the one hand, that the same preposition cannot of itself 
convey ideas so opposite, and easy to see, on the other, 
that, attributing to zacd the simple expression of direction 
‘down,’ the additional sense of ‘from,’ ‘upon,’ ‘in,’ ‘under,’ 
will be suggested by the relative position in which the sub- 
ject of the action and the object to which it is referred 
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stand to each other. Thus, in Ken. Anab. iv. 2, 17, ddso- 
pevor xacd cic métpac, xacd. shows that the leaping expressed 
by dddbpevor was ‘down’ in its direction, and the genitive 
tie xérpac that it was a leaping down ‘with respect to the 
rock;’ but neither zacé nor the genitive, in itself considered, 
gives any answer to the question whether it was ‘down 
from’ or ‘down upon’ the rock. But, upon consulting the 
narrative, it is found that the persons described as leaping 
down belonged to a party of soldiers that had been cut off 
from a hill which they had been sent to occupy, and that it 
was in attempting to escape from the eminence to the body 
of the army below that they performed the act of leaping; 
and the circumstances at once show that the leaping was 
‘down from the rock,’ and not ‘down upon the rock.’ And 
so of the other cases. 

2. In a multitude of examples in which zard is employed 
with the genitive, it does not retain with any distinctness, 
according to the English way of thinking, at least, the 
primary sense of ‘down,’ however this may have been 
originally involved, but only marks the relative direction 
or position of the action, motion, or state expressed by the 
verb with respect to the object introduced by the genitive. 
All that we can see of the force of xatd thus introduced is 
often no more than this, that the direction of ‘down,’ which 
it properly denotes, is appropriate to the relation in which 
the action or motion qualified by it and its object stand to 
each other. See what has been said of xard above, 2. f. 

a. ‘At.’ Kard with the genitive is sometimes translated 
by ‘at,’ as in such examples as cofeveew xara oxorod, ‘to shoot 
ata mark.’ Here it can hardly be said that zard retains dis- 
tinctly the sense of ‘down,’ although it may have originally 
had it; for the direction of the arrow is not always nor 
necessarily ‘down’ with reference to the object aimed at. 
But the preposition, in its proper sense, having come to be 
used in such connection, namely, to indicate the direction 
of the action relatively to the object to which it is referred, 
it may have been afterwards retained in cases where, strictly 
speaking, the direction of the action was not ‘down.’ It 
should be observed, further, that the office of xard being, in 
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such case, according to the assumption, merely to mark that 
the action has a certain direction relatively to its object, and 
not strictly to denote a downward motion, it cannot be 
rendered in the English translation. The term ‘at,’ em- 
ployed in translating xatd with the genitive, does not answer 
to any thing contained in xard, but to the notion of ‘with 
respect to’ expressed by the genitive. This is clear, not only 
from the consideration of the office of the genitive itself, 
tosevev xata oxoxod meaning, properly, ‘to shoot with a bow, 
or to be an archer . . . with respect to a mark,’ that is, ‘to 
shoot . . . at a mark,’ but also from the fact that the geni- 
tive alone is used with rofeve in the sense of ‘at:’ e.g. IL. 
xxiii. 853, seqq. . . . éx 08 toxowva nédecaw | dext® pypivdw 
Ojaev m0d0¢, To dg dvawyee | toFeveev, ‘at which he bade them 
shoot.’ 

b. ‘Of,’ ‘concerning.’ Kard with the genitive is also 
rendered by ‘of,’ ‘concerning:’ e.g. Demosth. 68, 2, 6 xat 
péyotéy sate xa? bya@y éeéyxwmuov, ‘which, in fact, is the 
greatest commendation of you;’ Id. 1412, 5, xa! &d¢ povov 
mpdy patos 0b ta xpdctota &yvwxev, ‘ concerning one thing alone 
has he decided not the most wisely ;’ Id. 615, 27, xara xavto¢ 
tov ypovov oxédaade, ‘consider of the whole of time,’ ‘of all 
time.’ Xen. Cyr. i. 3, 1. ' 

In such examples, the genitive, having the sense of ‘with 
respect to,’ expresses the relation which we render by ‘of,’ 
‘concerning, and the meaning of xard is not retained in 
the translation, the English language having nothing that 
answers to it when so employed. The preposition retains 
here only so much of its proper sense as serves to indicate 
that the action which it qualifies has a certain relative 
direction with respect to the noun introduced by the 
genitive. 

Here belong such phrases as za? éjov, ‘on the whole,’ 
properly, ‘with respect to, concerning, the whole,’ and xara 
rayvtoc, ‘altogether,’ that is, ‘with respect to every thing,’ 
or ‘in respect of every thing.’ 

c. ‘Upon,’ ‘by.’ The same interpretation may be given 
of such phrases as ebyeadar xatd. tevos, ‘to vow by, upon, a 
thing,’ dudac xard twos, ‘to swear by, upon, a thing;’ the 
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sense being ‘to make a vow. . . with respect to a thing,’ 
‘having reference to a thing,’ ‘to swear or take an oath... 
with respect to, having reference to, a thing,’ the idea of 
‘with respect to,’ ‘having a reference to,’ being expressed 
by the genitive, and the preposition merely indicating the 
relative direction of the action towards the object marked 
by the genitive case. Otherwise, xatd must be considered 
as retaining more of its proper sense, and as indicating that 
the person that makes a vow or swears stands over the 
object by which he swears. (See Passow’s Lexicon, s. v.) 
Either way, the sense of ‘ by,’ ‘upon,’ belongs to the genitive 
case and not to zxard. 

d. ‘Against.’ Again, in the many examples in which 
xatd with the genitive has seemingly the sense of ‘against,’ 
the same interpretation applies. Thus, in the phrase xard 
tevog eizety, ‘to speak against a person:’ e.g. Plat. Apol. 37, 
B, zodhov Oéw xat’ éuavtod épsty adtoc, ‘I am far from intending 
to speak against myself.’ The genitive marking the object 
with reference to or with respect to which the act of speak- 
ing is affirmed, xard shows that the action has a certain 
direction relatively to this object. The notion of ‘against’ 
is not contained in zard, but is suggested by the relation in 
which the subject of the verb and the object of its action 
stand to each other. That this is so, is shown by the fact 
that xard tevog is employed equally with words that signify 
praise and with those that express blame. E.g. Demosth. 
646, 4, tyv dmotay exomaato meotny aitiay xat’ adtod, ‘he 
accounted the like charge against him to be true,’ com- 
pared with Id. 68, 2, above cited, 6 xa péyeatov dare xa? Sudy 
éyxdpnov, ‘which, in fact, is the highest commendation of 
you.’ (See Reiske Ind. Gree. Demosth. s. v. xazd.) 


i. With the accusative. 


1. ‘Down.’ In some examples of its employment with 
the accusative case xard retains its proper signification of 
‘down:’ e.g. Herod. il. 96, cadrta ta mhota dva pey cov zorapoy 
ob Ovvavrac mAéeey, .. . XAT POov OE xopiCetae woe, ‘these vessels 
cannot sail up the river, but go down stream as follows.’ 
Here the proper signification of xatd is ‘down,’ and the 
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accusative $dov means ‘as regards the stream;’ ‘they go 
down ... as regards the stream.’ It is true that xara fdov 
might be interpreted ‘with the current,’ that is, ‘according 
to the current,’ (see Schweig. Lex. Herod. s. v. xard;) but 
nothing forbids the attributing to xard its original sense, the 
more as it stands in immediate opposition to dva tov zorapoy, 
‘up the stream.’ II. xvii. 86, fe © afua xar’ odtapéyyy 
atedjy, ‘the blood flowed down from the inflicted wound.’ 
In this example, xard added to aiua gfe shows that the 
flowing is ‘down,’ and the accusative odtapévyy drecdyy indi- 
cates in what regard this is affirmed, ‘as regards the inflicted 
wound.’ So that, strictly taken, the meaning would be, 
‘the blood flowed down . . . as regards the inflicted wound;’ 
and the sense of ‘from,’ which is properly added in the 
translation ‘the blood flowed down fromthe inflicted 
wound,’ is not contained in zard, but is suggested by the 
circumstances of the case. 

2. a. ‘Throughout,’ ‘all through.’ Kard with the accusa- 
tive is employed to measure the extent of an action, where 
in English are used the terms ‘throughout,’ ‘all through:’ 
e.g. Il. iv. 199, 97 0 tévae xara dadv ’Ayatdy, ‘he went to go 
throughout the host of the Achei;’ Il. i. 229, 7 zodb Awiov 
gate xatad otpatoy ebpiy Ayady | 0dp’ dnoapetadur, ‘surely it 
is far better to take away from us, throughout the wide host 
of the Achei, what has been bestowed upon us;’ Herod. i. 
30, tov Sodwva depdrovtes mepeqyov xara toe Yyaavpous, ‘attend- 
ants conducted Solon all through the treasuries.’ 

In such examples zard does not retain distinctly its proper 
sense of ‘down,’ although it may be safely assumed as true 
that, even here, this meaning did originally belong to it, but 
was afterwards lost from the view, chiefly through the pre- 
dominant force of the accusative case. In the first example 
cited, the accusative is employed to measure the extent of 
the action (7 0’ ééva, and shows that the going was ‘to the 
extent of, reached as far as, the Greek host;’ and xard was 
originally added, in the case of such measure, to mark the 
relative direction of the action, so as to indicate that the 
measure of its extent was to be taken from above down- 
wards. But as this was a wholly subordinate matter, the 
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leading idea being, not so much the mode of determining 
the measure, whether by taking it from above or from below, 
as the measure of extent itself, the proper meaning of xard 
almost vanished, and little more was expressed, when zard 
was added, than the mere measure of extent furnished by 
the accusative itself. 

That xatdé was thus used with the accusative of measure 
merely to show the direction in which the extent of an 
action is measured, namely, from above downwards, will be 
seen afterwards in explaining other constructions, such as 
xa? éva, ‘one at a time,’ za? yyépav, ‘by the day,’ ‘a day 
at atime.’ And that zard is so employed in such examples 
as xara dadv, ‘throughout the people,’ may be proved by the 
fact that dvd, ‘up,’ is used with the accusative in precisely 
the same sen’e. Thus, Il. iv. 209, Baw 0 tévace xa? bpuchov dva 
otpatoy ebpvy ’Ayudy, ‘they proceeded to go in, among, the 
crowd, all through the wide army of the Achei.’ - Here, if 
dvd be allowed to have been originally employed in its 
peculiar sense, it shows that the measure of extent expressed 
by otparoy is to be regarded as taken from below upwards, 
just as, in the case of xard, it is to be regarded as taken 
from above downwards; and it can hardly be explained how 
the two expressions xara orpatoyv and dva otpatoy came to be 
identical in sense, ‘throughout the army,’ but by observing 
that the prepositions merely indicated the direction which 
the action was conceived as haying, that is, the manner of 
taking its measure, from above downwards, and from below 
upwards; and that while the actual measure of extent, 
the accusative, remained the same in both cases, it was 
a matter of no moment whether it was reached in this way 
or that. 

It may be observed, although not deemed necessary, nor 
even important, for the confirmation of the above explana- 
tion, that, occasionally, xazé with the accusative in the sense 
of ‘throughout,’ or of the entire measure of an action, does 
possibly retain the idea of ‘down’ with more distinctness 
than can be affirmed of it in the preceding examples. Thus, 
Tl. xvii. 84, zdxayvev 0 dip’ éxeta xara attyas, ‘he looked 
throughout the ranks,’ where we could also say, ‘he looked 
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down the ranks,’ and where it may be more readily admitted 
on’ xatd retains its proper sense. 

b. ‘At,’ ‘on,’ ‘by,’ ‘in.’ Kard occurs with the accusative 
case of a variety of words in such phrases as xaz’ otxov, ‘at 
home,’ xa&’ Sedov, ‘in a crowd,’ xaza ry dd6y, ‘on or by the 
road,’ xara y7y xai xata Ydharcayv, ‘by land and by sea,’ and 
in such conjunction admits of being rendered in English by 
‘at,’ ‘on,’ ‘by,’ ‘in,’ ‘among’ even, and perhaps by other 
terms, according to the nature of the noun and of the action 
defined by xazd and the accusative. E.g. Xen. Anab. iv. 
6, 11, dvdpes 0 oddapq guidcrovtes imac yavepot star, A’ 7 xara 
TaUTyY tH» Odoy, ‘except on this road;’ IL. iv. 209, Bay 0d” cévae 
xa?’ dyuhov dvd atpatoyv evo» Ayatdy, ‘they proceeded to go 
in, among, the crowd ;’ Xen. Hell. iv. 5, 1, dzeywpovy é¢ cd 
doty xata tyy ext Keyypéag ddov, ‘ they siponiel Kay along} 
over, the site to Kenchree ;’ Id. Hell. v. 4, 47, 76 Sxép trij¢ 
xara tov Keiacodva 000d pe ‘the summit above the road 
at, near, Kitheeron.’ 

In such examples, the proper sense of ‘down,’ however 
truly it may be involved, is not distinctly retained by xard; 
and yet the presence of this preposition may be accounted 
for and its force determined. In fact, this use of xard is 
very nearly the same as in the preceding case, the only 
difference being that there the accusative measures the 
extent of the action qualified by xard, while here it marks, 
in a less palpable sense of measure, the object to which the 
preceding statement is to be confined, that ‘as to,’ ‘with 
regard to’ which it is affirmed. It was seen above, that in 
the phrase éévae xara atpatov, ‘to go throughout the army,’ 
the accusative gives the measure of the action, being equiva- 
lent to ‘as far as the army reaches,’ ‘to the extent of the 
army,’ while the proper office of zxard was to mark the 
direction of the action, and so to note the way in which the 
extent or measure of the action is determined, namely, from 
above downwards, or from below upwards; and, accordingly, 
that the peculiar signification of zard, although unquestion- 
ably originally present, came to be almost entirely over- 
looked. 

But if this be so of zxardé in connection with actual 
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measures of the extent of actions, it must equally be true 
of the cases in which xardé with the accusative is used, so 
very nearly in the same way, to mark the limit of extent in 
which a proposition is to be taken. In this latter case, 
likewise, zard, originally used to mark the direction and 
relative position of an action, motion, or object, came to be 
of hardly any other force than merely to show that the action 
or state qualified by it was to be considered, with reference 
to some object that determines the extent of its meaning, an 
object ‘as to,’ ‘as tegards’ which it is affirmed. Just as 
much here as in the former case is it true, that of the quali- 
fication added to the action or state of the verb by means 
of xatdé and the accusative the most important part is that 
expressed by the accusative, and that the direction in which 
the reference is made to this by zxard is wholly subordinate, 
it being a matter of indifference which way the pointing to 
the object is made, whether from above downwards, or from 
below upwards. Only some mode of reference must be used, 
and that a sign of direction; and that one was chosen which 
was already familiar as an index of direction in determining 
the measure of the extent of an action. 

According to this view, as in the phrase ¢évae xara atparoy, 
‘to go throughout the army,’ the accusative ozpatoy means 
‘as far as the army reaches,’ ‘to the extent of the army,’ 
and so measures the extent of @éva, ‘the going,’ or marks 
it as being ‘throughout the army,’ xard, which originally 
served only to indicate the direction in which the action is 
to be measured, having ceased to have any appreciable 
influence on the meaning; so in the phrase xaz’ ofxoy pdveev, 
‘to stay at home,’ the accusative ozxoy added to pévecv shows 
that the act of ‘staying’ is to be taken, not absolutely and 
in every regard, but up to the limit marked by the accusa- 
tive; that is, it denotes the object as to which, or with regard 
to which, the staying is affirmed, and thus makes known 
that the staying is to be understood only ‘as regards home,’ 
‘as far as home is concerned.’ And xard qualifies péveey, 
properly speaking, by showing its direction or relative 
position ; so that, when an accusative is added and measures 
the extent in which the idea of ‘staying’ is to be understood 
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as being affirmed, the sense conveyed by xard will be that 
the direction in which the measure of limitation is to be 
made is that of xard or ‘down.’ And as the accusative of 
measure or extent is no more than a mark to show how far 
an action or motion goes, or a statement is to be admitted, 
it must always be conceived as lying in the line of the action 
or motion, or in the direction in which a statement looks 
for its limitation. Hence, again, when xard marks the 
direction of an action, or the aspect which a statement is to 
be regarded as having, it does virtually point to the object 
introduced by the accusative of measure; and it may, there- 
fore, be said that xavd is the sign that gives the reference 
of the action or statement to the object that measures or 
limits it. In the case under consideration, the notion of 
‘down’ proper to zardé is not perceptibly present, this word 
having retained no more than the power of pointing the 
statement contained in pévev to the object by which its 
meaning is limited. And, obviously, this is all that is 
required of zard, it being of no moment to mark the precise 
direction of the pointing or reference, whether it is made 
upwards or downwards. Accordingly, zardé and such accusa- 
tives as have been mentioned together with ozxoyv will be 
rendered in English, which has no term by which to repre- 
sent zacd as here employed, in the sense of the accusative 
alone, that is, of ‘as to,’ ‘as regards,’ and by a variety of 
expressions answering to the nature of the action qualified 
and of the noun in the accusative case. Thus, pévev xac’ 
otxov is rendered by ‘to stay at home,’ the meaning being 
‘to stay. . . as regards, as far as concerns, home,’ that is, 
the staying being described as having reference to home, 
and to be understood as extending to that alone; za odor 
ropeveodae is translated by ‘to march on a road,’ or ‘by a 
road,’ the sense being, ‘to march . .. as regards a road,’ 
that is, the marching is to be taken as affirmed, not abso- 
lutely, but with a limitation, ‘as regards a road,’ ‘as far as 
a road is concerned;’ févar xa? bptiov is rendered by ‘to go 
in, among, or through, a crowd,’ the sense being, ‘to go... 
as regards a crowd,’ that is, the going is to be understood as 
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crowd, not to any objects indifferently. When in English 
we would speak of a staying that has to do with home alone, 
and extends to no other place of staying, we describe it as a 
staying ‘at home ;’ when of a journeying that has to do with 
a road alone, or extends to no other way of journeying, we 
describe it as a journeying ‘by, on, or over a road;’ and so, 
when of a going that has to do with a crowd alone, and 
embraces no other circumstance attending a going, we 
describe it as a going ‘in, among, through, a crowd.’ In 
other words, we employ in English, where the Greek em- 
ploys xard with the accusative, in such expressions, the terms 
‘at,’ ‘in,’ ‘on,’ ‘among,’ ‘by,’ one in one connection, and 
another in another, as may suit the action of the verb and 
the nature of the noun by which its sense is limited. In 
Hom. Il. iii. 151-2, . . . cerrtyeaor docxdrec, ofre xa? By | 
devdpéw syeCopevoe Ona hetptoecoay fetorv, ‘like grasshoppers, 
that, sitting on a tree in the forest, send forth a shrill ery,’ 
zai’ Sdyv, rendered ‘in a forest,’ properly understood, shows 
the precise extent in which the terms devdpéw egefopevoe are 
to be taken; so that the sitting on a tree shall have refer- 
ence exclusively to the forest, and the meaning be almost 
the same as ‘sitting on a forest tree.” Compare II. iii. 36, 
de adcec xa? Suchov €dv Toduy dyeowyar, ‘he went in, among, 
the crowd ;’ and Xen. Anab. v. 2, 16, 0 d& Zevoyay ards xara 
rac mUAac, Oxdcoug sdbvato xatexwdve, ‘standing at the gates.’ 
c. ‘On,’ ‘in.’ The same explanation is to be given of 
xacd with the accusative in such phrases as Bdddew xar’ 
donida, ‘to strike on the shield,’ Bddev xara acidoc, ‘to 
strike on the breast,’ e¢dgvae xaca yoégva, ‘to know in the 
heart,’ where it is rendered in English by ‘on,’ ‘in.’ E.g. 
Il. ili. 847, xat Bddev Acpetdao xar’ doxtda xdvtoa’ giony, ‘and 
struck on the shield of Atreides ;’ Il. iv. 163, ed yao éya réde 
oda xatd ypéva xat xara Yupoy, ‘for well know I this in my 
mind and heart.’ Here, as in the case just considered, the 
accusative of itself marks the particular object to which the 
action or state qualified by xavd is intended to be limited. 
Thus, in the example Bddev ’Arpsidao xar’ donida, ‘struck 
(his spear) on the shield,’ the accusative denotes the object 
to which definitely the act of striking is to be understood 
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as restricted; ‘he struck (his spear),’ not absolutely, but 
only ‘so far as the shield goes,’ ‘to the extent of the 
shield,’ and no more; and xard is added to the verb to 
mark, in the way above explained, the reference of its 
action or state to the object that limits its extent. With 
regard to the sense of the accusative there can hardly be 
any question; and with respect to xard, it is plain that it 
has lost its proper sense of ‘down;’ for it would not be 
consistent with the fact to say, in the above example, that 
‘he struck his spear down on the shield.’ Rather, xard 
having become familiar in use to denote the direction in 
which the measure of an action or motion was to be taken, 
from above downwards, it came to be employed as the 
mere index of the direction which an action to be mea- 
sured had relatively to the object that gave its, measure 
or extent; that is, it showed that the action or motion was 
in the direction of the object that measured its extent; and 
this even where the direction of ‘downwards’ was not 
apparent nor even applicable. In fact, as has been above 
seen, the notion of the measure of the action furnished by 
the accusative is so entirely predominant, that the precise 
direction in which it is measured is very unimportant, and 
is lost sight of. In this view, Pdiev xar’ doxtda would not 
signify ‘he struck downwards . . . as regards the shield,’ 
‘as far as the shield goes,’ but that ‘he struck,’ and that 
the striking was determined in its extent by a limit or 
measure, showing that it reached as far as a certain 
object, and embraced no other, namely, by doztda meaning 
‘as regards the shield,’ ‘as far as the shield goes;’ and as a 
limit or measure of an action was determined very com- 
monly by taking it in a direction from above downwards, 
the preposition zaztd, which marks this direction, was em- 
ployed as a general conventional sign, as it were, of the 
direction of an action in measure-taking, without any 
special regard to its proper sense, and, therefore, without 
any reference to the actual direction of the action, whe- 
ther it was upwards, downwards, or any other possible 
direction. And, here again, it is to be remarked, that the 
accusative case supplying the actual measure or limit of 
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the action, and xard denoting merely the presence of such 
measure, or the reference of the action to it, the phrases in 
which xard stands thus connected with the accusative are to 
be rendered in the sense of the accusative alone, xard, in 
such constructions, being incapable of translation in the 
English language; and that the variety of the rendering in 
English is due, not to any difference in the meaning either 
of the accusative or of xard, but to the different nature of 
the action and of the noun that gives its measure or limit. 
Hence, fddev xar’ doxtda, ‘he struck... as regards the 
shield,’ is rendered by ‘he struck on the shield,’ but rd0” 
ot0a xata ypéva, ‘I know this . . . as regards my heart,’ is 
translated by ‘I know this in my heart.’ 

If this explanation be true, it is, readily applicable to a 
great variety of expressions which it is needless to enume- 
rate. One or two may be here mentioned, merely by way 
of illustration. Thus, the common phrase zara 7jy xai xata 
Odlattav, ‘by land and by sea;’ e.g. Thucyd. i. 18, roy 
‘Edjvoy to ndhoe xara yiy ta mhetw y xata Ydhacoay Od TIS 
éxstvav map’ adkphovg exepuayovtwy, ‘the Greeks having inter- 
course with each other in the olden time more by land 
than by sea, (and, accordingly, passing) through their terri- 
tory.’ Here, the proposition “E2Ayvav map’ adyphove exejpuo- 
yovtwy, ‘the Greeks had intercourse with each other,’ is 
qualified by the terms xara yiy ta zietw 7 xara Odhacoay, 
showing in what extent it is to be taken, ‘as regards the 
land more than as regards the sea;’ that is, their inter- 
course, considered with reference to the land, was greater 
than their intercourse considered with reference to the sea; 
or, as it is expressed in English, ‘their intercourse by land 
was greater than their intercourse by sea.’ 

The phrase éaoro¢ yotr tév xa? adzov éog, Xen. Cyrop. 
v. 1, 11, ‘each loves what suits himself,’ furnishes another 
example of xard employed with the accusative case to mark 
the extent in which a preceding proposition is to be taken. 
The meaning is, that each one loves the things that have 
regard to, that stand related to, himself; that is, that have 
this reference, are to be taken in this regard, and in no 
other; and this is, in effect, the giving, by means of xa” 
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abdtév, the measure or extent in which cév ep is to be 
taken. The sense of limiting the preceding statement by 
marking with regard to what object it is true, is obviously 
due to the accusative case, and not to xard. The presence 
and meaning of the preposition are to be explained in the 
same way as in the preceding examples. 

d. ‘ By,’ ‘ata time.’ Among the more remarkable uses 
of xacd with the accusative is that in which it is employed 
with numerals and other terms to mark the standard or 
unit of measure or division by which any whole number or 
aggregate is divided off into equal parts. Thus, xa” &a, 
‘by ones,’ ‘one at a time,’ xa éxaoroy, ‘individually,’ that 
is, ‘each and every one of a number taken by himself,’ a 
number counted by, or divided into, individuals; &aoro¢g 
conveying the notion of each individual of some number 
by means of its radical éxa, ‘one,’ the same as the English 
each, and the Sanskrit éka, ‘one,’ and the ending (a)-zo¢, 
the same as tog in éx-ro¢, as th in the English siz-th, as 7d 
the common demonstrative or article in Greek, and as th 
in the English th-e and th-a-t, serving, by pointing to and 
thus distinguishing it, to separate the term éza-, ‘one,’ from 
the other objects of an indefinite number, and so conveying 
the notion of individuality. Of course the idea of some 
number, of which gastog shows that the component ob- 
jects are taken individually, is implied in the same way 
that &co¢g, naming as it does only one object, but separated 
or distinguished as the ‘sixth,’ implies a number of ‘six’ 
from which the one is distinguished. So xara gdia, ‘by 
tribes,’ that is, a nation parted off into tribes, or taken ‘ by 
tribes ;’ za? jpépay, ‘ daily,’ ‘by the day,’ ‘a day at a time,’ 
that is, some larger period of time, as life or the like, 
divided off into equal parts by the measure of a day. H.g. 
Xen. Anab. iv. 7, 8, dz#ldov bxd ta dévdpa dvdpwroe EBdopy- 
xovta, obx dipoot, ddda xa? Eva, ‘there retired under shelter 
of the trees seventy men, not in a body, but one by one,’ 
‘one at a time.’ In this example, we have a number of 
soldiers divided off into equal subdivisions, namely, of one 
each ; and they retire, not in a body (ddpdoz), but ‘ by ones,’ 
‘one at a time,’ singulatin. The division into parts is made 
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by applying successively a standard or unit of measure, 
namely, xa’ ga, ‘one,’ ‘a measure that reaches to, or 
amounts to, one;’ just as a husbandman divides a heap of 
corn into parts of a bushel each by the use of a bushel- 
measure. 

The notion of a measure to be thus employed to mark 
off a whole number into equal subdivisions, as xai’ &a, 
‘one,’ ‘the measure of one,’ belongs to the accusative itself, 
meaning, in the instance just mentioned, ‘as far as one goes,’ 
‘as much as one,’ ‘to the amount of one;’ and xard has no 
other office than that of showing how this measure is de- 
termined, namely, taken in its proper sense, by noting that 
a limit of measure or extent is reached by a direction 
from above downwards. But it has been shown above 
that xard, from being frequently used in its proper sense 
to determine the way in which an action was measured, 
and, especially, from the prevalence of the notion’ of mea- 
sure itself, whereby was shut out a regard to the direction 
in which it was determined, came to denote any direction 
in which an action was measured, and, of course, with- 
out regard to its being downward, it being indifferent 
which way any thing is measured, whether from below 
upwards, or from above downwards. That, in fact, xard 
became a mere sign of the direction of an action with 
reference to the determination of its measure or extent. 
Accordingly, xa? é&a would mean, as it has been seen that 
it really does, ‘as much as one,’ ‘up to the measure of one,’ 
‘one. And if xa &a obtained this sense of measure, 
‘one,’ ‘to the amount of one,’ it might be used as a stand- 
ard, or unit of measure, to be applied to appropriate objects. 
A number of persons may be counted off by this measure, 
and divided into parts of ‘one’ each, or, which is the same 
thing, distributed into such parts. Thus, in the example 
above given, the seventy soldiers are described as having 
retired under the shelter of the trees, not in a body (dpdor) 
or as an aggregate number, but by ‘ones,’ ‘one at a time’ 
(xo? eva), that is, in subdivisions of ‘one each,’ made by 
dividing or distributing the whole number by applying 
successively the measure of ‘one.’ 
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It has been shown that xaré with the accusative ex- 
presses a measure, and that such measure is capable of 
being used with appropriate objects as a unit or standard 
of measure by which to divide or distribute a whole num- 
ber or aggregate of objects into equal parts or divisions 
having the denomination of the unit of measure. But it 
may be asked whence the idea of actual distribution comes, 
it being one thing to have a unit of measure, and another 
thing to express the fact of its actual application with result- 
ing distribution. Clearly, the notion of distribution, that 
is, of a number or aggregate of objects divided off into 
equal parts by the application of a unit of measure, does 
not reside in xard. This appears from all that has been 
hitherto said of its proper and derivative significations, no 
one of them containing any such notion. Nor is it to be 
found in the accusative case, which does no more than 
express the measure. Nor yet, again, is it conveyed by 
xacd and the accusative conjoined; for, as has been seen 
already, the sense which they convey is only that of mea- 
sure, belonging to the accusative, with an index at most, 
given by zard, of the direction in which this is obtained. 
The notion of distribution is, in fact, suggested by the 
juxtaposition of the unit of measure and the number or 
aggregate to be subdivided or distributed, and is only 
rendered more obvious by the attending circumstances. 
Of course, it is always required, in order to its being under- 
stood that zard and the accusative, when placed alongside 
of a whole number, are the unit of measure or divisor by 
which it is to be distributed into equal parts, that the unit 
of measure formed by zard and the accusative shall be of a 
nature suited to the division or distribution of the whole num- 
ber, that is, that it shall be the name of one of the parts of 
which the whole number is made up, and into which it is capa- 
ble of being divided. When seventy soldiers are said to retire 
(axfidov dvd pwroe &Bdopxjxovra), and xa’ eva is added with 
the sense merely of a unit of measure, ‘up to one,’ ‘one,’ 
but naming one of the parts or numbers of which the 
whole number seventy is composed, and being therefore 
fitted to become its divisor, the mind supplies, without 
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difficulty, under the circumstances, the application of this 
unit of measure to the whole number alongside of which 
it stands as its divisor; so that dx7Adov dvd pwroe EBdopzjxovta, 
obx dd-od0e dda xa?’ 2va, may readily be understood to mean, 
that the seventy soldiers were distributed by the applica- 
tion of the unit of measure za? a into equal parts of 
‘one each,’ and so retired ‘by ones,’ or ‘one at a time.’ 
In Hom. II. iii. 826, of pév exe? (Covto xara ottyac, ‘they 
sat in rows or ranks,’ the host of men is described as sit- 
ting ‘in rows,’ distributed ‘by rows;’ and it is obvious that 
xata ottyac, ‘rows or ranks,’ is a unit of measure by which 
the host is distributed, it being a suitable one by which to 
arrange a host, especially when they were to be spectators 
of a single combat. Thue. i. 5, zpoontxrovtes moleow atee- 
ylatos xai xata xopas oixovpevacs HotaCoy, ‘falling upon cities 
that were unwalled and inhabited villagewise, they plun- 
dered them.’ Here the object to be distributed or divided 
is moc, ‘a city,’ and the unit of measure by which it is 
divided is zara xwpyy, ‘a village, ‘the measure of a village;’ 
and this, as we know from other passages showing that the 
Greek cities (zddecc) were sometimes composed of a number 
of villages, as distinguished from a compact arrangement, 
was suitable to be employed as the divisor of the object 
or aggregate zodc, if not ordinarily, yet certainly in the 
present circumstances, where its peculiar arrangement 
and its being unwalled are assigned as the occasion of 
its being plundered. Although the proper unit is zara 
xopyv, the plural xacta xépac is employed to show the plu- 
rality of parts or villages into which the zéde¢ was dis- 
tributed. Thue. i. 2, ri¢ te xa! Auéoav dvayxatov TPOGHS 
mavtayov dy wrovpevoe éxexoarety, ‘counting that they would 
everywhere obtain their necessary daily subsistence.’ In 
this example, men are spoken of as requiring food for sub- 
sistence, and, although life is not mentioned as the period 
during which food is required, it is necessarily implied. 
Ka? jpépav, ‘for a day, the measure of a day,’ ‘a day,’ 
being one of the subdivisions of which this period is 
obviously capable, and being, moreover, peculiarly suited 
to make the subdivision when necessary subsistence is 
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spoken of, upon its addition as a unit of measure divides 
off this period of man’s demand for food into equal parts 
of a day each. The sense which arises is, that they counted 
upon commanding everywhere their necessary subsistence 
‘for a day at a time,’ or their ‘daily’ subsistence. Thucy- 
dides, i. 8, describes the Greeks as being called to a greater 
extent Hellenes zai’ &derovc, ‘considered individually,’ 
that is, distributed into individuals, the number to be 
divided being the ancient inhabitants of Hellas, and the 
term xa? &xdorous, ‘each,’ ‘individual,’ being the unit of 
measure by which it is divided off into equal parts. In 
the same chapter he says that the Hellenes, prior to the 
Trojan war, accomplished nothing zara zdjec, ‘as states,’ 
considered as divided into zodeg or ‘states,’ the whole nation 
being regarded as divided off into zdjecc. The aggregate 
to be distributed into parts is the Greek people, and the 
unit of measure by which it is divided off into equal parts 
is the term zara zddecc, or, using the singular, xara dhe, Sa 
state,’ ‘the measure of a state;’ and this is suitably em- 
ployed as a divisor as being the name of a familiar division 
of the Greek people. 

In some of the examples, the plural number is employed, 
as, xara nohac, xa? Exdatous, xata xwpac, While in others the 
singular is used, as xa0’ Eva, zaeP jjyépav. By the employment 
of the plural the idea is conveyed that of the parts into 
which a whole number is distributed there are several com- 
prised in the speaker’s view. Thus, zara ode, in the ex- 
ample above considered, shows not only that the Greeks were 
divided by the unit of measure xara zokv, but that there 
were in the writer’s view a number of the parts resulting 
from the division ; whereas, when the singular is employed, 
the attention is confined to the distribution according to 
the unit of measure named, and no regard is had to the 
multiplication of this. In other examples, however, the 
plural number with zard is used because the unit of measure 
itself is made up of a plurality of objects; as, xara tpetc, ‘by 
threes,’ where, the unit of measure being ‘ three,’ the several 
equal parts resulting from the division or distribution con- 
sist of ‘three.’ 
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To the use of xacé with the accusative which has just 
been considered belong, besides others, the expressions 
xaca pépoc, ‘in turn,’ ‘by turns,’ zar’ ddtyouc, ‘a few at a 
time,’ xar’ dityov, ‘by little and little,’ ‘a little at a time,’ 
xara juxpdv, ‘gradually,’ ‘a little at a time,’ zac’ éxavtoy, 
‘year by year,’ ‘every year,’ xara pyva, ‘monthly,’ ‘by the 
month,’ ‘ every month.’ 

e. ‘Up to,’ ‘as far as reaches.’ The same explanation, 
both as to the preposition and as to the case, which has 
been given in the constructions hitherto examined under this 
head, applies also to zara and the accusative in such expres- 
sions as xata xpdroc, ‘with one’s might,’ xara tdyoc, ‘as fast 
as one can,’ ‘ with one’s utmost speed,’ ‘at the top of one’s 
speed,’ zara dvvayer, ‘for, according to, one’s powers or 
ability.’ E.g. Herod. i. 124, zotee radra xat notee xara tdyor, 
‘do this, and do it as quickly as possible.’ Here the accu- 
sative has the sense of ‘as far as goes,’ ‘to the measure or 
extent of,’ that is, it marks the limit to which the action 
qualified reaches; so that zoee xara tdyog properly means, 
‘do it up to the measure of your quickness,’ which is ex- 
pressed in English by ‘do it as quickly as you can.’ And 
xatd, as in former cases, retaining only the power of indi- 
cating in a general way the mode of determining the 
measure of extent, that is, not requiring that the direction 
of the action shall be conceived as being ‘downwards,’ but 
merely as having a regard to, or pointing to, the object 
that marks the measure of extent, serves to connect the 
action of zoése with the accusative tdyoc, which follows to 
denote the point up to which it reaches. 

Of the same nature, essentially, is the phrase 7d zar’ éyé, 
‘so far as I am concerned:’ e.g. Xen. Hell. i. 6, 5, 0d 
xwhbw ta xar’ éué, ‘I do not stand in his way, so far as I am 
concerned.’ So also such expressions as xard todro, ‘accord- 
ing to this,’ ‘in this view,’ that is, ‘so far as this goes,’ xara 
caved, ‘in the same way,’ ‘according to the same things,’ 
‘so far as the same things are concerned,’ za? dre, ‘as far 
as,’ ‘as far as what... .,’ ‘according to what...’ In these 
expressions, it is plain that xardé with the accusative is 
introduced to denote the extent to which the proposition of 
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which it is the qualification is to be admitted; and that, 
accordingly, both the preposition and the accusative are to 
be explained in the same way precisely as in the case of 
xara tayos. 

J. ‘According to,’ ‘after,’ ‘conformably to,’ ‘like.’ To 
the class of cases in which zxacé with the accusative gives 
the measure or extent of the preceding proposition, may be 
referred a considerable variety of examples in which this 
preposition, with the same case, is used in the sense of 
‘according to,’ ‘after,’ ‘conformably to,’ ‘like.’ H.g. Il. ix. 
108, ote xa? Huétepdy ye voy, ‘not at all according to, after, 
my mind at least.’ Nestor, referring to the conduct of 
Agamemnon in taking away Briseis from Achilleus, says 
that it was not at all according to, in conformity with, his 
own judgment; that is, the conduct of Agamemnon did 
not answer to the measure or standard of his judgment, or, 
as it might be expressed in English, did not square with it. 
Herod. vii. 143, cvdhapBdvovte xara 76 dpdov, ‘if one appre- 
hend it rightly,’ ‘according to what is right,’ that is, ‘in 
conformity with the measure or standard of right ;’ Herod. 
ii. 10, zorapot ob xara cov Nethov edvteo peyddea, ‘rivers that 
are not like the Nile in size,’ that is, not conforming to the 
measure or standard of the Nile, hence, not ‘like the Nile;’ 
Herod. ii. 68, 6 veoaads xata joyov tod dod yivetac, ‘the young 
(of the crocodile) is in proportion to the size (ratio) of the 
egg;’ that is, ‘conforms to the standard of measure which 
in reckoning (Adyov) is furnished by the egg.’ Id. ib. (6 xpoxd- 
Oethoc) &yee . . . dddvtag peydhoug . . . xata hoyoy TO) awparos, 
‘the crocodile has large teeth, in accordance with the size 
(ratio) of his body.’ Aristoph. Av. 1001-2, adrixa yap dijo éace 
ty tdéay blog | xara nuryéa pdhora, ‘the whole atmosphere is 
in its appearance most like an oven,’ that is, answers to the 
measure or standard of an oven. 

In such examples, xatd with the accusative does not 
seemingly furnish a direct measure of the preceding propo- 
sition, but rather gives a measure of extent to which as a 
standard the proposition is referred. In fact, however, it 
amounts to the same thing; and this use of xard with the 
accusative is to be compared with xa? éva, xad? jjuépav, and 
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the like, where, as above explained, it makes a unit of 
measure. The only difference is, that in xa’ é&a, and the 
like expressions, the measure given is applied to some 
whole number or aggregate of objects a number of times 
successively, and so as to divide it into several parts of the 
same denomination with itself, while here it is applied but 
one time, and merely to determine the accordance of an 
object with the standard. 

Here belong such expressions as zara gba, ‘naturally,’ 
‘in accordance with nature,’ ‘conforming to the standard 
of nature;’ zara potpay, ‘fitly,’ ‘as is right,’ that is, conform- 
ably to an apportionment or assigned share, and therefore 
to what is right or one’s due, not too much nor too little; 
zac’ aioay, ‘rightly,’ ‘as is fit,’ that is, conformably to what 
is destined, and, hence, to what is due; zar’ ovdéy, ‘as well 
as nothing,’ ‘amounting to nothing,’ ‘answering to the 
standard of nothing:’ e.g. Herod. ii. 101, c@y 02 dddwy Baat- 
héwy, 0b yao Fhsyov obdspiny ~oywy dxodde§ev, xat oddev sivat 
dapmporytos, ‘the rest of the kings, for they mentioned no 
deed of theirs, were of no distinction,’ ‘as much as nothing 
in point of splendor;’ xar’ dydpwzov, ‘according to the 
measure of a man,’ ‘according to human nature.’ 

To this place should be referred also the case in which 
the comparative is followed by 7 and zaré with the accusa- 
tive of a noun added to mark the standard with which the 
comparison is made. E.g, Xen. Hell. iii. 3, 1, xai érvye 
oepwotépas y xata dvownoy tagzc, ‘and obtained funeral 
obsequies more splendid than befits a man,’ that is, ‘than 
are according to the measure or standard of a man;’ Id. 
Memorab. Soer. i. 7, 4, zpoordzreadae yap abtoic, Fyn, psilw } 
xaca Ovvayey, ‘for there was assigned them, he said, what 
was too great for their powers,’ that is, what was too great 
when measured against their powers. 

g. ‘About,’ ‘near.’ In the same way must be explained 
the examples in which xardé is used with the accusative of 
numerals to introduce, not the exact measure of any action, 
but a standard of measure to which it is referred for com- 
parison, and where it may be rendered in English by ‘about,’ 
‘near.’ H.g. Herod. ii. 145, deowwow pév voy... xara Sa- 
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xbara Erea xat ytha pdheatd gore & éué, ‘for Dionysus, now, 
there are, at the most, about sixteen hundred years to my 
time ;’ properly, the time assigned to Dionysus is repre- 
sented as conforming to, answering to, like, a measure or 
standard of sixteen hundred years; and this sense, when 
speaking of numbers, is sufficiently expressed by ‘about,’ 
‘near,’ although these terms do not exactly express the idea 
conveyed by the Greek. 

h. * At, ‘near.’ Another instance of the use of xard with 
the accusative, differing, however, from those which have 
been thus far examined, as do also the remaining examples 
to be considered, in the sense which the accusative bears, is 
that in which it occurs with the accusative case of names 
of places and of some other nouns, being employed to 
describe the position of objects and actions relatively to 
these, where the English uses the terms ‘at,’ ‘near.’ E.g. 
Herod. vii. 137, jiwoayv xara Beadvigy tiv ev ‘Edgjorortw, 
‘they were captured at, or near, Bisanthe;’ Xen. Anab. vii. 
5, 18, zae of Opdxes of xata tadta otxobvtes dyifovtar, ‘the 
Thracians who dwell in this region are robbers.’ 

In such examples, the accusative is introduced to mark, 
not simply the extent or measure of the action which is to 
be defined, but the object in space to which exclusively it 
is referred for its relative position, that one to which alone, 
in this respect of relative position, it may be said to have 
regard; and has, therefore, the sense of ‘as to,’ ‘as regards,’ 
‘having regard to,’ or indicates, not merely how far the 
action goes, but what object it embraces. Thus, in the 
first example cited, the capture (7Awoayv) is represented as 
having for Bisanthe a certain relative position or aspect, 
namely, a position or aspect defined by saying that the cap- 
ture is confined in its local relation to Bisanthe, or that it is 
to be understood as having a position ‘as to,’ ‘as regards,’ 
Bisanthe. That is, its scene is determined, not by noting 
the very place at which it occurred, which would require 
the ablative of position (locativus), or other equivalent form 
of expression, but by naming an object with regard to 
which alone it is asserted to have a relative local position. 
The accusative, in this construction, may be regarded as 
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having the same sense as in such phrases as xaz’ otxov péver, 
above considered. The preposition xzard, as in zat’ otxov 
pévew, serves to point the action which is to be defined to 
the object named by the accusative, or to indicate its relative 
direction, the primary notion of ‘down’ being lost sight of. 
Here, again, xard is merely a general sign of reference; and 
the preposition and accusative being, not so much the note 
of the exact scene of an action, as the description of an object 
to which, in determining the local relations of the action, 
it is to be understood as having an exclusive regard, may 
be translated in English by ‘at,’ ‘near,’ although these 
terms cannot be said to be a complete transcript of the 
Greek expression. They agree with it, however, in not 
giving an exact designation of position. 

i. ‘In,’ ‘of the time of.’ Not materially different is the 
use of xatd with the accusative of a variety of terms to 
denote the period of time to which any action or object is 
referred, where the English employs the expressions ‘in,’ 
‘in or of the time of.’ E.g. Herod. vii. 137, () TasduBiov 
PRY) yoorw peténeeca nol@ exeyépdy, xaca tov [Mehoxovyynoiwy 
xat Adyvatwy zoiepor, ‘the wrath of Talthybius was aroused 
a long time after, namely, in the time of the war of the 
Peloponnesians and Athenians.’ Properly, the accusative, 
in the sense of ‘as to,’ ‘as regards,’ introduces a term 
expressing the period of time to which the action or state is 
referred, and with regard to which alone it has a relative 
direction. That the idea of the time or period to which an 
action is referred may be indicated by the accusative case 
of a suitable noun, in virtue of its meaning of ‘as to,’ ‘as 
regards,’ that is, by its power of marking the object to which 
an action is restricted in its aspect, is seen also by the use 
of tum and quum in Latin, and ‘then’ and ‘when’ in English. 
Kacd, in this construction, as in previous instances, does no 
more than point the action to the object in the accusative 
or show its relative direction, its proper sense of ‘down’ 
being entirely disregarded. Thus, in the example cited 
above, to the statement 7 TasdvBtov pic yoovw pecénera 
mod éxeyéovy, ‘the wrath of Talthybius was aroused a long 
time after,’ the phrase zara cov c@v Hehozorvyotwy zai’ Adqvatwv 
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modepoy is added to show that it is to be referred to the period 
of the war between the Peloponnesians and Athenians, and 
to be considered as having regard to it exclusively; and this 
is equivalent in English to ‘in the time of the war between 
the Peloponnesians and Athenians.’ Of course the notion 
of time is suggested by the noun in the accusative, which, 
either properly or figuratively, expresses a period of time. 
Compare Xen. Cyrop. i. 3, 14, dyeo mdyrag tobe xar’ éud 
draxewv, ‘permit all those of my age to engage in the chase;’ 
Id. Rep. Laced. x. 8, 6 ydo Avxodpyog xara tobe ‘HpaxhetOag 
éyetae yevéoda, ‘for Lycurgus is said to have been of the 
time of the Heracleide ;’ Id. Ages. x. 4, frye todcov pdheota 
tay xa? éautdyv, ‘he had this good fortune more than any of 
his time ;’ Id. Memor. Socr. iii. 5,10, éy of¢ zdoev éxetvoe d7Aoe 
yeyovace tay xa? Eavtod¢ dvd pdzwy dpratedaartec, ‘in all these 
instances it is plain that they were the first of the men of 
their day ;’ Herod. ii. 134, zpd¢ 08 8ce xara ”Anacw Baarkevovta 
jy dxpdzovaa. *Podarc, add od xara touroy, ‘besides that Rho- 
dopis flourished in the time when Amasis was king, and not 
in his time.’ Add Id. ii. 67, and see Passow’s Lexicon, 
8. V. xatd. 

k. ‘Against,’ ‘ over against,’ ‘opposite to.’ Kard with the 
accusative is used to mark the relative position of any thing 
by introducing an object to which its aspect is confined, or 
with regard to which alone it has its relative position, not 
only in the sense of ‘at,’ ‘near,’ and, where a period of time 
is concerned, in that of ‘in,’ ‘in the time of,’ but also in 
that of ‘against,’ ‘over against,’ ‘opposite to.’ H.g. Xen. 
Anab. i. 10, 7, 6 yap Teaoagépyyg . . . obx Equyey Gila Oephace 
mapa tov motapov xara tobe ” EXdqvac meAtaotds, ‘over against, 
opposite to, the Greek peltaste ;’ Id. Anab. vi. 3, 28, cv 0é 
Tolepiwy TO pev ed@vvpov eddie dccondpn, xa? 0 of “Eddnveg 
innet¢ jaav, ‘opposite to which the Greek cavalry were 
posted;’ Id. Anab. vii. 5, 18, xal of Opdxec of xara tadta 
otxovytes, atyhag Optadpevot, Ta za abdtove Exactog exnintovta 
Aytovtaz, ‘plunder each the vessels that are stranded oppo- 
site to, or at, his own station.’ 

It can hardly be doubted that the accusative has here the 
sense of ‘as to,’ ‘as regards,’ nor that it defines the position 
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of an object or action by introducing something with regard 
to which alone it is to be considered as having its relative 
position or direction, and by thus restricting the view to 
this, just as in pévew xar’ ofxov, ‘to stay at home,’ as above 
explained ; nor, again, that xard, as in many of the preceding 
cases, merely points the action to the object in the accusa- 
tive by which it is defined, or shows that it has a relative 
position or aspect with regard to it, its proper sense of ‘down’ 
being left out of view; nor, lastly, that the idea of ‘against,’ 
‘over against,’ ‘opposite to,’ is not proper to either xard or 
the accusative, but is derived from the circumstances of 
local opposition in which the object or action defined and 
that by which it is defined stand to each other; just as it 
was seen to be true of éz¢ in the sense of ‘against’ with the 
idea of hostility, and as it will be seen to be equally true 
of zapd and zpo¢ in the same sense, that this meaning of 
‘against’ is suggested by the mutual relations of the parties 
to the action. Thus, in the first example above given, 
‘Tissaphernes forced his way along the river over against, 
or opposite to, the Greek peltastee,’ the sense properly is, he 
forced his way (dejdace) in a direction (xard) that had regard 
to the Greek peltastee (robe “Edyvag xedtactdc); or, his 
march is described as having a direction that pointed 
exclusively to the Greek peltaste. But it being known 
that Tissaphernes and the Greeks, the parties concerned in 
the action of dewjdace, were engaged in battle on opposite 
sides, and that the actual march of Tissaphernes along the 
river could hardly be otherwise directed than in a way 
opposite to and against the Greeks, who had their post on 
the river, the sense attached to xardé and the accusative must 
needs be that of ‘against,’ ‘opposite to.’ And, in the last 
example, the Thracians having been described as occupying 
each a separate post on the marshy shore of the Euxine, 
when it is added that they plundered the vessels that were 
stranded xa’ adrovc, that is, in a position or direction that 
had regard to and pointed to these posts respectively, so as 
to have, in the matter of situation, exclusive relation to 
these, it is easily understood, from the condition of things 
presented, that the vessels stranded and plundered were 
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‘over against’ or ‘opposite to’ the robbers’ stations. Com- 
pare the Latin adversus, ‘against,’ properly, ‘turned to= 
wards,’ or ‘having a direction or aspect towards,’ which has 
an accusative of the object ‘as to’ or ‘with regard to’ which 
there is this relation existing. 

I. ‘For,’ ‘on,’ ‘upon,’ ‘after.’ Kard with the accusative is 
used also to express the object had in view in an action, or 
that engages the efforts of a person, where in English we 
employ the terms ‘for,’ ‘on,’ ‘upon,’ ‘after.’ E.g,. Od. iii. 72, 
i) te xara mp7sw, 7 padedtws ddddjade; ‘do you rove on some 
enterprise? Od. ili. 106, zAagdpevoe xara Ant’, ‘roving for, 
in pursuit of, plunder ;’ Herod. ii. 152, xara Ayiny éxnddoaires, 
‘who had sailed from home in quest of booty;’ Id. i. 94, 
Oxonhée xara Btov te xat x76 Cytyow, ‘sailed away in search 
of subsistence and a country (home).’ 

Here, again, xacé added to the action does no more than 
indicate its direction relatively to the object introduced by 
the accusative and to which it is referred, no regard being 
had to its proper sense of ‘down.’ And the accusative, 
haying the sense of ‘as to,’ ‘as regards,’ is brought in to 
mark the object with regard to which alone the action is 
performed. In other words, it restricts the action to a 
definite case, showing, for example, that the sailing was 
performed, not in any possible regard, but with regard to a 
particular thing, and so may be said, in one sense, to set a 
limit to its extent. Thus viewed, ziafopevoe xata dyida 
would mean, ‘roving with a direction or aim... as re- 
gards booty;’ and dzomséew xata fiov C74tyow, ‘to sail away 
with a direction or aim... as regards a search for sub- 
sistence.’ Of course, if this representation be true, the 
sense of object had in view is more properly to be referred 
to the accusative than to the preposition; but is partly to 
be inferred from the nature of the action and the corre- 
sponding character of the noun. 

m. ‘For,’ ‘on account of.’ Admitting of the same inter- 
pretation is the case in which xard with the accusative is 
used to express the ground or motive of an action, ren- 
dered in English by ‘for,’ ‘on account of,’ and very nearly 


related to that just mentioned.’ E.g. Herod. i. 143, dze- 
22 
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oylcdnoa ds and tév ddhwv’Idvewy obcoe xat’ Gio wey oddev, 
‘these were separated from the rest of the Ionians for no 
other cause, on account of nothing else;’ properly, ‘as 
- regards nothing else;’ Id. iii. 187, zara dy todro poe doxéer 
onevoat tov ydpov todtoy tehécag yonpata perdha Anpoxndyc, 
‘Democedes seems to me to have hastened this marriage 
for this reason,’ ‘on account of this,’ or ‘with this view or 
motive ;’ Id. v. 8, etot dy xara todto dadevéec, ‘they are, then, 
on this account weak.’ Kara rovro, in this last example, 
shows in what regard the proposition eto davevees is af- 
firmed. Whether the limitation is to express a ground or 
motive, the object had in view, or simply the sense of 
‘with regard to,’ can only be decided from the circum- 
stances of the case. 

n. ‘Relating to,’ ‘belonging to.’ Very similar, and re- 
quiring the same explanation both of the case and of the 
preposition, is the use of xatd with the accusative in the 
sense of ‘what relates to,’ ‘what belongs to,’ ‘as far as 
concerns.’ H.g. Herod. i. 124, xara pév yap thy tovtov zpo- 
Oupiny tédvyxac, TO O& xata Hove te xat ews meptecc, ‘80 far as 
concerns, so far as regards, this man’s purposes, you are 
dead; but in so far as relates to the gods and to me, you 
survive ;’ Xen. Anab. i. 6, 9, &¢ ayokh 7 Hiv, 7d xara todroy 
etvat, toe edehovrag gthovg tovtove 3d morety, ‘that we may 
have leisure, so far as relates to this man, to confer benefits 
upon these that are willing friends.’ It may be observed 
that the accusative here, even more plainly than in the 
preceding instances, has the sense of ‘as to,’ ‘as regards,’ 
or is employed to show in what extent, and in what regard, 
the proposition which it qualifies is to be taken. So plain, 
indeed, is the meaning of the accusative case in this class 
of examples, that they might be alleged in proof of the inter- 
pretation given to this case in former instances, in which, 
although the accusative must be admitted to be of the 
same construction, its sense is less obvious. That xard, in 
these examples, serves merely to show the reference of the 
action or state which is defined to the object by which it 
is defined, will scarcely be doubted if it be considered in the 
light afforded by the instances of its use already explained. 
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TABLE OF THE SIGNIFICATIONS OF xaré WITH THE CASES. 


Significations of Genitive : Accusative: 
xara. ‘with respect to” | a. ‘As far as,’ (extent.) 0b. ‘As to,’ ‘as regards. 
11. ‘Down.’ . | 1. ‘Down from, 1. ‘Throughout, ‘all 1. ‘Down’ 
*Down upon.’ through? 
! (hem under,’ ; 
i Relative direction. | 2. ‘ 2. © At? Son? Sin? “by? 2, © At? ‘near? 
SOF ‘ concerning.’ ‘By, ‘at a time,’ (dis~ ‘Over against; 
s Shae , “by? tributively.) ‘against, fl 
Against.’ (Up to,’ Sas far as.goes, ‘For, ‘on, ‘upon, 
‘ According to,’ ‘after? ‘after,’ (object had | 
= conformably to,’ in view. 
‘like. ‘For’ ‘on account 
J About, ” near,’ (of of? 


numbers, &.) ‘Relating to, ‘be | 
longing to.’ 


Mecd. 


Mecd has the same radical with péo-o¢, ‘middle,’ ‘in the 
midst,’ with the Latin med-ius, the German mit, and the 
English mid, as in mid-way, midd-le, mid-st. 


Significations of perd. 


Examined as it stands apart, in compounds, and in its 
connection with nouns, perd presents a considerable va- 
riety of meanings, all of which involve the idea of ‘in the 
midst.’ . 

1. a. ‘In the midst,’ ‘amid,’ ‘among.’ First to be men- 
tioned, as belonging to perd, is the sense of ‘in the midst,’ 
‘amid,’ ‘among,’ containing more or less distinctly the 
idea of one object having its position among several, so as 
to be one of a number, and to be encompassed by, or, 
rather, grouped with, them. Thus, in such compounds as 
peradypuos, among the people,’ peraxdjuoc, ‘in the midst of 
the waves,’ petapyédropa, ‘I sing in the midst,’ ‘among 
others,’ petapiduoc, ‘counted among;’ and so in construc- 
tion with nouns; as Od. xvi. 140-1, perd duday 7 evi oixe | 
rive xat To, ‘drink and eat among the servants;’ I. i. 
252, pera 08 tprtdroow dvacoey, ‘ruled among the third 
generation ;’ Il. xxiii. 476, ore vedcards goa per’ ’Apretotat 
tosovtov, ‘the youngest among the Argives.’ 

b. ¢ With.’ Immediately connected with the sense of ‘in 
the midst,’ ‘among,’ is that of ‘with,’ having the notion 
of community, of partaking or sharing with others, and 
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being thus distinguished from ov», ‘with,’ which has only 
the notion of conjunction. Thus, in many compounds; as, 
pecadatvupat, ‘I share in a feast,’ ‘I partake with others of a 
feast:’ e.g. Od. xiii. 48, adet 0’ abS jpiv peradatoerat, ‘will 
share the feast with us;’ petapéyyvye, ‘I mingle with or 
among:’ e.g. Od. xviii, 310, xat datdag perépmoyov, ‘and 
mingled torches with it;’ peraerezv, ‘to demand a share,’ 
petadayydvey, ‘to obtain a share by lot.’ And so in con- 
struction with nouns, in such examples as Od. ii. 148, ra 0” 
Sac pev P éétovto peta mvoq¢ dvéporo, ‘flew with, together 
with, accompanying, the blasts of the wind;’ Xen. Cyrop. 
ii. 1, 12, vopiCovtes peta mhecdvwy dywustodo, ‘thinking that 
they would share the contest with a greater number;’ Xen. 
Hell. iv. 1, 82, adro¢ dzo tod trrov payopsvog pe byav ec Thy 
Odlartay xatedtwxoy tobe modkepious, ‘fighting on horse with 
you,’ that is, ‘sharing with you in the fight;’ Id. ib. iv. 1, 
35, viv d& kart aoe pe!’ judy yevoperw, ‘if you be with us;’ 
Id. ib. vi. 5, 32, ovvestparevovto tote peta OnBatwy, ‘joined 
the expedition with those who were with (allied with) the 
Thebans.’ 

e. ‘Between.’ To the sense of ‘among,’ ‘in the midst,’ 
belongs also the case in which perd corresponds to ‘be- 
tween’ in English, where an object is represented as being, 
so to speak, in the midst with reference to two groups of 
things, and even to two objects alone, rather than with 
reference to a number of individuals. This sense is more 
exactly expressed by the English ‘between,’ which by its 
radical ‘two’ makes distinct reference to two objects or 
sets of objects; and by the Latin inter, in which the ending 
ter shows that two objects are had in view, while in conveys 
the notion of ‘in,’ ‘within,’ the compound meaning ‘ within 

. with regard to two objects or sets of objects.’ E.g. Il. 
xix. 110, d¢ xev ex’ Hate tr@de neon peta coat yuvaexd, ‘who- 
ever shall this day fall between the feet of a woman;’ 
Il. v. 461, Towag 08 octyag odiog * Aone Otovve petehdoy, 
‘going between (among) the ranks;’ Il. iii. 85, . . . “Excwp 
dé per’ dpwotépotaw gee, ‘Hector spoke in the midst of 
(between) both armies.’ The same sense is seen in the 
derivative pera&d, ‘in the space between,’ and in com- 
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pounds; as, pstaar#ioc, ‘between the breasts,’ peratypsoc, 
‘between two armies.’ 

2. a. ‘After.’ Merdé has also the sense of ‘after,’ with 
the idea of sequence, both in compounds and in its use 
with the cases of nouns. Thus, in compounds; as, peca- 
Beouv, ‘to live after,’ ‘to survive,’ pecayeryc, ‘born after or 
subsequently,’ yeracréver, ‘to lament afterwards:’ e.g. 
isch. Eumen. 59, py peraoréves xdvwy, ‘the not groaning 
after trouble,’ that is, ‘the not having trouble and uttering 
groans afterwards;’ petavocov, ‘the day after to-morrow.’ 
And so when used with the cases of nouns, in such ex- 
amples as Il. xili. 492, Aaot Exovd’, wast te peta xtthov Eaneto 
pita, ‘as sheep follow the bell-wether;’ Xen. Hell. vi. 5, 
49, usta tavta sfovievovto of ’Adyvaioe, ‘after this the Athe- 
nians deliberated.’ In fact, however, as will be shown 
more fully below, werd, in this case also, has properly the 
sense of ‘with,’ ‘in company with,’ ‘amid,’ the meaning of 
‘after’ not really belonging to perd, but being suggested by 
the attending circumstances. Thus, in the example above 
cited, peta xtthov goneto pada, the sheep are represented as 
following after the bell-wether; but belonging, as they do, 
to the same flock with him, they properly follow with him, 
in company with him. And the very office of the xztdo¢ 
being to lead the way, and the practice of the sheep to 
follow after, the xztAo¢g and the p7da still forming one flock 
or company, and the p7da being ‘with’ (“erd) the xrédog, this 
familiar relation of the parties, namely, the one habitually 
going before and the other following after, suggests, if it 
does not make necessary, the sense of ‘after’ as suited in 
English to convey the meaning which the circumstances 
give to perd. The same is to be said of pera tavra éfovdev- 
ovto, ‘after this they deliberated.’ A series of events, 
which ravra recalls, is set before the hearer, and with them, 
as forming one of the series, is conjoined another by means 
of perd, the sense of peta tadca being properly ‘among, 
with, these.’ The order of events, however, clearly enough 
indicates that the act of deliberating (¢fovdevorro), though 
one of the group or series, is really subsequent to the 
other events recited; and, hence, we prefer in English 
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to use the term ‘after,’ and thus to mark distinctly this 
relation of coming after, altogether omitting the notion 
of ‘with,’ ‘among.’ 

Yet, when this meaning of ‘after’ had once come to be 
familiarly coupled with perd, it became not uncommon to 
attach it to the preposition, in many compound words at 
least, where there was little if any thing present to suggest 
the circumstances from which it originally sprang. Thus, 
in the above-mentioned and in many like compounds, as, 
petautixa, ‘immediately after,’ wetaztvev, ‘to drink after or 
subsequently,’ petaxdaier, ‘to weep after,’ that is, ‘subse- 
quently,’ and also ‘to share one’s grief,’ it may be that pera 
had this signification assigned to it from its having been 
already commonly used in this sense in cases where the 
circumstances sufliciently indicated that the object referred 
to a group by perd did in reality come after the other objects 
composing the group. But, even in these more’ obscure 
cases, it is not impossible, once it is seen how in any case 
etd came to bear the meaning of ‘after,’ to discern the 
condition of things that rendered the employment of the 
preposition in the sense of ‘after’ altogether appropriate. 
Thus, perayeryc, ‘born subsequently,’ properly means a 
person ‘born among, that is, so as to be one of a number of, 
children.’ But the statement itself of being thus born will 
imply, under circumstances easily imagined, what the prepo- 
sition does not express, that the subject of it is born subse- 
quently to the other members of the group to which perd 
shows that it belongs. In peraoréveew zovwr, Alsch. Eum. 
59, ‘to utter groans after experiencing trouble,’ although 
the proper sense, as indicated by the preposition, is that the 
lamentation belongs to the group of evils expressed by zévev 
so far as to be counted with or among them, yet the cireum- 
stances sufficiently suggest that it comes after them in point 
of order. 

b. ‘After,’ expressing aim, object had in view. Merd 
further obtains, apparently, the sense of ‘after,’ with the 
idea of a thing to be obtained, of aim, or of the object had 
in view, rendered in English by ‘after,’ and also by ‘for.’ 
Thus, in many compounds, as petadedxey, ‘ to pursue after,’ 
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petadety, ‘to run after,’ ‘to chase,’ ueraréuncodaz, ‘to send 
after,’ ‘to send for,’ petaoréMeodax, ‘to send after,’ ‘to sum- 
mon. And so, likewise, when used with nouns, as Od. i. 
1834, ziéwv ... | é¢ Tepéony pera yadxdv, ‘sailing to Temesa 
for, after, in quest of, copper ;’ Od. ii. 308, wera marpd¢ dxovzy, 
(a Padoooy txqat,) ‘that you may quickly arrive (at Pylos) in 
search of news of your father;’ literally, ‘for, after, news of 
your father.’ 

Here, again, the proper sense of perd is ‘amid,’ ‘in the 
midst of,’ and the notion of ‘after,’ ‘for,’ ‘in pursuit of,’ is 
suggested by the known business or object of the party to 
whom the action qualified by yerd is attributed. In the 
example from the Odyssey, i. 184, the person sailing to the 
‘midst’ of copper (uer& yadxov) is a merchant carrying with 
him iron to give in exchange, and his known business, 
together with the circumstances of the narrative, at once 
suggest that the voyage is made with the object of obtaining 
a return cargo of copper. This we express directly in Eng- 
lish, or imagine that we express directly, by using the terms 
‘after’ and ‘for,’ which from their familiar use in this sense, 
and not from any thing in the primary meaning that is more 
suitable to convey it, seem to express more definitely the 
idea of aim or object had in view. In truth, if called upon 
to say how the English ‘after,’ a comparative form of ‘ off,’ 
Latin ab, Greek dzo, and commonly marking the being 
relatively subsequent, and how ‘for,’ another form of ‘fro,’ 
as in ‘fro-ward,’ the same with the Latin pro, and the Greek 
mpo and zpos, and properly expressing the idea of being ‘ in 
front of,’ ‘before,’ and ‘forwards,’ came to express aim or 
object had in view, a person might find it quite as difficult 
to render a satisfactory answer as it is to show how perd 
obtains the same meaning. And if, upon examination, he 
found, as is really the case, that both ‘after’ and ‘ for,’ when 
expressing object or aim, retained their proper sense, and 
that the peculiar meaning they seemed to have obtained 
arose from the circumstances in which they were used, it 
would lend strong confirmation to the above explanation 
of the way in which perd obtained this signification. 

When perd is used in compounds with this notion of the 
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aim or object had in view, it no doubt had originally the 
sense of ‘amid,’ and the signification of ‘after’ was sug- 
gested, as just explained in regard to its use with nouns, by 
the attending circumstances. But, in many instances, these 
circumstances are so imperfectly marked as to be incapable 
of satisfactory exhibition ; and, hence, it may be admitted as 
probably true that, from familiar use of perd in this signifi- 
cation, the idea of aim or object had in view was sometimes 
immediately attached to it without any regard to its proper 
sense. Yet in many other compounds, as petacrédeotar, peta- 
néprecdat, the proper notion of werd may be discerned, and 
it may be seen that the meaning of ‘after,’ that is, of aim or 
object had in view, was suggested by the nature of the action 
and by the obvious relation of the party performing the action 
to its object. Thus, wetazéunecda means, properly, ‘to send 
(on one’s own account) into the midst, among, or so as to be 
with, in the company of.’ But the sending into the midst 
of, among, or so as to be with, in the company of, any object 
or number of objects admitting this relation, allows and 
leads to the inference of aim, or of an object which the 
sender has in view. If, at the same time, the object into 
the midst of which, or into the company of which, the 
sending is made, is of such a nature as to be obviously a 
thing sought for by the person that sends, the condition of 
things is such as to make it highly probable that pecd has 
the sense of ‘after,’ ‘for.’ Thus, in Herod. i. 77, Kpotao¢ 

. . petarepdduevos BaBfvdwviovc, the circumstances under 
which Croesus sends, namely, when he is anxiously seeking 
recruits for his army, and, in the immediate context, is said 
to have summoned his Egyptian allies, show plainly enough 
that the Babylonians, into the midst of whom he sends, are 
an object sought for, and lead at once to the inference that 
the sending ‘into the midst’ is, in fact, a sending ‘for’ or 
‘after.’ See also Herod. i. 41, and 108, cited by Schweigh. 
Lex. Herod. 

ce. ‘Change,’ ‘alteration.’ In many compounds, although 
not in its use with the cases of nourts, perd is apparently 
the sign of change, of transfer, of the passing over from 
one place or thing to another, of alteration, and the 
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like. Thus, peraPatver, ‘to pass over from one place to 
another ;’ as, Herod. i. 57, wetaPatvortes é¢ radra ta ywpta, ‘in 
migrating into these places,’ that is, ‘in passing from another 
into these places;’ perafdddew, ‘to change,’ ‘to alter,’ that 
is, ‘from one thing to another;’ as, Herod. i. 57, dca dia 
Tehaoyxa dovta zolopara tO obvopa petéBare, as many other 
Pelasgic states as changed their name;’ peraBovidedeadar, ‘to 
change one’s plan,’ petayyifev, ‘to transfer from one vessel 
into another,’ petayeyvmoxecy, ‘to alter one’s opinion or judg- 
ment,’ pstayavddvev, ‘to unlearn,’ ‘to alter or exchange by 
learning ;’ as, Herod. i. 57, 70 ’Arrexdy S8v0¢ dpa tH petaRolR 
tH é¢ “Ednvas xat tyy yldooay petépads, ‘the Attic nation, at 
the same time that it was changed into Hellenes, enone 
(unlearned) also its tongue.’ 

This sense attributed to perd, by which it expresses change, 
is immediately connected with that of ‘after’ in the mean- 
ing of sequence, and, of course, has the same origin. Thus, 
petafdiiev, ‘to alter, ‘to change by throwing,’ means, 
properly, ‘to throw afterwards,’ that is, to throw after 
having already thrown, and, hence, ‘to alter one’s throw- 
ing;’ petafoviedecdaz, ‘to alter one’s plan,’ means properly, 
‘to have an after-plan,’ just as in English we say, ‘to have 
an after-thought;’ perayytfeer, ‘to transfer from one vessel 
to another,’ means, properly, ‘to pour into a vessel after 
having already poured into a vessel,’ the mind readily sup- 
plying what is necessary to make an ‘after-pouring into a 
vessel’ into ‘a pouring from one vessel into a different vessel.’ 


Summary of the significations of perd. 


Merd. 1. a. ‘In the midst of,’ ‘amid,’ ‘among.’ 
b. ‘With,’ ‘having community with,’ ‘sharing with 
others.’ 
c. Between. 
2. a. ‘ After ;’ sequence. 
b. ‘ After,’ ‘for;’ object had in view, aim. 
c. Change, alteration. 
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SIGNIFICATION AND USE OF petd WITH CASES OF NOUNS. 
1. Merd with the genitive case. 


1. ‘Among,’ ‘in the midst of.’ Merd with the genitive 
case is employed in its proper sense of ‘among,’ ‘in the 
midst of:’ e.g. Od. xvi. 140, . . . peta dudav cv’ eve otxw | 
ive xat 700’, ‘drink and eat in the house with or among 
the servants ;’ Od. x. 3820, per’ dAkwv 2éFo Eraiowy, ‘among your 
other comrades.’ Here it is plain that werd has the sense 
of ‘among,’ ‘in the midst,’ and that the genitive has the 
meaning of ‘with respect to.’ Thus, in the first example, 
the meaning is, ‘drink and eat in the midst... with 
respect to the servants,’ the drinking and eating in the 
midst being shown by the genitive case to have reference 
specifically to the servants. 

2. ‘With;’ having community with, sharing with others. 
Very nearly akin to the above signification of perd, and 
immediately flowing from it, is that of ‘with,’ which it fre- 
quently has, and in which is contained the idea of being in 
the midst of a number, and hence of sharing with them. 
This, as before observed, distinguishes werd from ody, the 
latter expressing mere -conjunction. E.g. Il. xxiv. 400, 
toy péta Tadhopevos xknow d-yov svdd0 ExeoPaz, ‘casting lots 
with them (in the midst of and in common with them), I 
obtained by lot to come hither with the expedition;’ II. 
xill. 700, pera Bowwtdy ésudyovco, ‘they fought with the 
Beotians,’ that is, ‘in their midst,’ and ‘in common with 
them.’ Add Il. iii. 460, iv. 2, 16, 61, 841; and Od. xvii. 
256-7, abtixa 0 siaw tev, peta 08 prnatioae xddifev, | dvtiov 
Evpupdyou, ‘ with, in the midst of, the suitors.’ 

Hence, further, perd, ‘with,’ is used also even where one 
person only is named with whom another acts in common, 
it being easy, when once the idea of community was 
attached to perd, to employ it with reference to a single 
object instead of many. Thus, in Xen. Cyrop. ii. 1, 12, the 
plural is employed, voyifovres peta zhedvav drwustadar, 
‘thinking that they would contend with (in company with) 
a greater number; but in Cyrop. il. 1, 20, ézesodro 6 Kipog 
doxcty ta cwopata tay pe? Savtod mpd¢ éoydy, the singular is 
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used, werd having the same force, ‘Cyrus endeavored to 
exercise the bodies of those who were with him so as to 
make them strong,’ that is, ‘of those who were in his com- 
pany,’ or ‘were associated with him in his army.’ Xen. 
Anab. i. 7, 10, r@v 08 pera Kdpov BapBdpwy (dpeduods eyévero) 
déxa puorddec, ‘the number of the barbarians who were with 
Cyrus;’ Xen. Hell. iii. 3, 11, paoreyobmevog . . . adr te xat 
of yer’ adrod, ‘both himself and those with him,’ ‘that were 
associated with him; Id. Anab. i. 10, 1, of pera ’Apcaton, 
‘those with Arisus,’ ‘belonging to his division of the 
army.’ 

3. In the sense of ‘with’ or community, perd is employed 
with the genitive variously according to the nature of the 
action qualified by the preposition, and to the relation in 
which the noun following yerd stands to the subject of the 
proposition. Thus: 

a. ‘Of the party of,’ ‘on the side of.’ Merd with the 
genitive sometimes expresses the being ‘of the party of,’ 
‘on the side of.’ E.g. Xen. Hell. iv. 1, 15, Scart aoe ped? 
jpay yevorevw, ‘if you become of our party,’ ‘ take sides with 
us,’ si nobiscum te conjunxeris ; Id. Cyrop. ii. 4, 6, dre gatn peta 
TOD ddcxovpévov Eceataz, ‘that he would be on the side of, take 
part with, the injured party.’ 

b. ‘ With,’ marking accompanying circumstances. Some- 
times yetd with the genitive introduces the accompanying 
circumstances of an action, answering tothe English ‘ with.’ 
E.g. Xen. de Venat. xili. 15, zat tote ev 7) dypa peta awypo- 
avung, tog 0& peta alayood Spdaovc, ‘some pursue the chase 
with moderation, some with reprehensible daring;’ Id. 
Agesil. xi. 9, ddd py dvdptay ye co miéov per’ ebBovktac 7» peta 
uvovver émedetxvvto, ‘but, indeed, he exhibited manly spirit 
more by (with) prudent counsel than by (with) encounter- 
ing peril;’ Alschin. 84, 15, duno dutw¢ per’ dpetic Pefewxae, 
‘a man that really lived virtuously.’ 

ec. ‘With,’ expressing the accompanying means or agent. 
Mecd with the’ genitive denotes also the accompanying 
means or agent, rendered in English by ‘with,’ ‘by means 
of, ‘with the help of.’ E.g. Xen. Anab. iii. 5, 8, tod per’ 
dostic mpwrevew exepeletada, ‘to be at pains to be distin- 
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guished by means of virtue,’ that is, ‘with virtue for a 
companion and helper;’ Id. Cyrop. iv. 6, 7, e¢ éAmtda twa 
Ad Borpe TH ythp nacdi teypwptag dy twos peta gov tvystv, that I 
would obtain, with your help, some revenge for my son;’ 
having you for a companion and helper. 

d. ‘With,’ in conformity with, consistently with. Mecd 
with the genitive, in the sense of ‘with,’ has, further, the 
meaning of in conformity with, consistently with: e.g. 
Antiph. 136, 25, peta tév vopoy byetépwr drokéoat, ‘to ruin in 
conformity with your laws;’ Plat. Apol. 32, c, wera tod 
vouov xa dcxatov @yny padloy pe Oeiv dtaxvdvvebev 7 ped? bu@y 
yevécdat ph dtxata Bovisvopever, ‘I suppose that I ought rather 
to incur every risk in conformity with law and right, than 
to take part with you.’ (See Passow’s Lex.) 

e. ‘Against.’ Lastly, werd with the genitive, just as the 
English ‘with’ and the Latin cum, is occasionally used in 
the sense of ‘against,’ the notion of ‘against’ being sug- 
gested by the known relations of the parties to the action 
qualified by werd. H.g. Xen. de Rep. Laced. xi. 7, wera tov 
mapatvyortos opmotws pdyeodat, ‘to fight with (against) any one 
indifferently.’ 

In all the above instances, the genitive with werd has the 
meaning of ‘with respect to;’ that is, shows the specific 
object to which the action or statement qualified by perd is 
to be referred, so that it shall be understood of this, and not 
of any other object. 


i. Merd with the dative case. 


Mecd with the dative case is met with only in the poets, 
chiefly epic; and in Homer occurs only with the plural and 
with collective nouns. (See Passow’s Lex.) 

1. ‘Among,’ ‘with.’ a. Merd in the sense of ‘among,’ 
and hence of ‘with,’ is used with the dative of persons: e.g. 
Il. i. 252, it is said of Nestor, pera tperdroco dvacaey, ‘he 
ruled among or with the third generation.’ Here, while 
petd retains its proper sense of ‘among,’ or may have 
assigned to it that of ‘with,’ the dative case is used in its 
common signification of the object ultimately affected, or 
that for which as an end any thing is or is done. The 
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sense here is, ‘Nestor ruled in the midst . . . for the third 
generation.’ Od. ix. 335, adrap ea xéurtog peta totow 
eheypqv, ‘I chose myself as the fifth with (among) them.’ 
Here, however, four having been chosen before, perd, 
though really signifying ‘among,’ ‘with,’ and thus showing 
that the fifth person chosen was to be considered of the 
same company with the four, might, under the circum- 
stances, be regarded as equivalent to ‘after;’ ‘I chose myself 
as the fifth among, but after them.’ Od. x. 203-4,... 
Statpous | yocPusov, doyov 0s per’ dupotépoaw dracca, ‘and 
gave them with each a leader,’ properly, ‘and with (in 
company with) them both sent a leader each;’ II. i. 368, xaz 
ta pev eb Odaoarto peta aytaw vtec Ayady, ‘and these things 
the sons of the Achei rightly divided among themselves ;’ 
Il. i. 503, Zed adrep, etxore 07 oe pet’ dVavdtocow dvyaa, ‘if I 
have ever rendered thee help among the immortal gods.’ 

b. The preposition petd, having the same sense, is used 
also with the dative of the names of things: e.g. II. xix. 
110, 6¢ xev én’ Hyate t@de Téan peta Toaat yuvaexds, ‘whoever 
shall this day fall between the feet of a woman,’ that is, 
‘shall fall in the midst . . . for the feet of a woman,’ the 
dative here, as in the case of persons, marking the object 
for, or in the interest of which, any thing occurs or is done. 
Il. xxiii. 367, yatra 0 2pfworto peta nvogje dvépoco, ‘and their 
hair flew with the blasts of the wind;’ Il. xv. 118, xeZadaz 
bpod vexbecor pe atpare xat xovtzow, ‘to lie with dead bodies 
amid blood and dust.’ 

2. ‘After.’ Merd, as used with the dative case, obtains 
also, apparently at least, the sense of ‘after.’ H.g. Od. ix. 
869-70, Odcew eyo mbyatov dopa peta otc &tdporat, | tov¢ 0” 
Ghovg zpoadev, ‘I will eat Outis last, after his comrades, and 
the rest of them previously.’ Here the meaning of perd 
seems to be that of ‘after,’ the term zpdaver, which refers 
to rods dddovc, making it plain that, of the two parties into 
which Polyphemus divides Outis and his comrades, one was 
to be devoured previously, and Outis, of course, as being 
the other party, afterwards; and this seems to be expressed 
by werd. Admitting this, and it cannot be denied, it may 
notwithstanding be affirmed that perd has really the signifi- 
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cation of ‘with’ or‘among.’ For what Polyphemus says is, 
that he will eat Outis with, in common with, his comrades ; 
that is, him as well as them, so that they shall share a 
common fate; but adds, that he will devour the rest before, 
and him afterwards. The idea conveyed is that of two 
parties to a transaction, the one of which is marked as being 
a sharer with the other, and as standing in such relations to 
it as to admit the antecedence in point of time of the party 
with which it is associated, and, of course, its own coming 
after. Outis is associated with his companions in Poly- 
phemus’s declaration that he will eat them all, and this is 
expressed by perd, ‘with,’ ‘among;’ but, according to the 
arrangement of the Cyclops, they are to be eaten before, 
and he is to be eaten afterwards. The notion of afterwards 
is not, properly speaking, expressed by perd, but is sug- 
gested by the relative position in regard to the order of time 
which the parties to a common transaction are made to hold 
to each other. It is true, then, according to this view, that 
while perd of itself means no more than ‘among,’ and ‘with,’ 
‘in common with,’ it may be used to express community 
of action or condition under such circumstances that of the 
parties associated one shall be understood to come after the 
rest; and that, as the object which is marked as being 
associated with others is constantly that one which, under 
the circumstances, is to be understood as coming after those 
with which it is associated, werd, the sign of its being thus 
associated, is naturally made to assume the sense of ‘after.’ 
The only condition necessary in order that pezd, ‘among,’ 
‘with,’ ‘in common with,’ may bear for the time the sense 
of ‘after,’ is that the object introduced into a number or 
group of objects by werd as sharing in common with them, 
shall at the time be regarded as standing after them in point 
of time or order. 

Here, also, the dative used with yetd may be considered 
as denoting the final object, that, namely, to which an 
action or state is referred as that for which, in some sort, it 
is or is done. 
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tr. Merd with the accusative case. 


1. ‘Among.’ Merd, in the sense of ‘among,’ is used with 
the accusative case both with and without motion preceding. 
a. With motion preceding: e.g. Il. xvii. 457-8, ra 0’ and 
yurdwy xoviny obddade Badvee | pie’ Eyepov Sodv Joya pera 
Te@acg xaiAyaods, ‘they bore the swift chariot among the 
Trojans and the Acheans.’ The accusative has here the 
sense of ‘as to,’ ‘as regards,’ the meaning being, ‘ the horses 
bore the swift chariot among, in the midst, .. . as regards 
the Trojans and the Acheans.’ I]. xvii. 460, zoe disown, 
Ger’ atyuntos peta yivac, ‘rushing with his horses, as a vul- 
ture (darts) among geese ;’ II. iv. 70, atha pd’ 2¢ otpardy ede 
peta Tpdag zat Azaods, ‘go quickly to the host among the 
Trojans and Acheeans;’ Il. i. 428, Zebe yao é¢ Qxeavov per’ 
dpbpyovac Atdkorqac | yoeCoo &8y, ‘for Zeus went yesterday to 
Oceanus among the noble Aithiopians.’ Here perd, as well 
as é¢, attaches itself to &$,, and means ‘among,’ ‘in the 
midst,’ while the accusative signifies ‘as regards,’ showing 
that Zeus went ‘in the midst,’ ‘among,’ only ‘as regarded 
the Aithiopians.’ Compare II. xvii. 581, and ii. 376, d¢ pe 
pet? apyxtous Epcdas xai vetxea Baddee. 

5. Without motion: e.g. Il. ii. 142-3, ... rotor dé Pvpov 
évt arybecow Opwev, | madoe peta mAnduv, ‘he excited desire in 
the breasts of all among the multitude;’ that is, ‘excited 
desire among or in the midst ... as regards the multitude,’ 
‘as far as the multitude went;’ Herod. vil. 16, catryy rip 
atpatnhactyy xat tO xdpta etyopev peta yetpac, “we were very 
much occupied with this expedition,’ literally, ‘had it very 
much in the midst of, between, our hands,’ or ‘had it very 
much on our hands.’ Xen. Ages. ii. 14, zapiy dy Vedoucdac 
2. eryeptca ta pay yapat, ta 0 ev obpaat, ca 0 Ere peta yeipac, 
‘one might see daggers, some on the ground, some in the 
bodies (of the slain), some still in the hands,’ that is, ‘in the 
midst of, between, the hands.’ 

c. As an instance of this use of yerd in the sense of 
‘among,’ may be mentioned its employment with the 
accusative after a superlative to mark the number of 
objects among which some one stands preéminent: e.g. Il. 
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ix. 58, Tudstdn, mépe pev moképp se xaprepo¢ aor, | xat Bovdp 
peta ndveas opphnac exdev dpcotoc, ‘the best among all your 
fellows” 

d. The sense of ‘in the midst of’ would seem to belong to 
petd in the phrase ped’ jyéoav, ‘in the daytime,’ inierdiu, 
opposed to woztwp, ‘in the night,’ ‘by night,’ occurring com- 
monly in Herodotus, and frequently met with in Attic 
Greek. Thus, Xen. Anab. iv. 6, 12, wzxrwp dpayet pddiov dv 
TA TPO TOMY Opwy THC, | pe” Hpepav payopevos, ‘one would see 
better what was in his way by night when not fighting, than 
in the daytime, if engaged in fighting ;’ that is, ‘in the midst 
of the day,’ ‘in the daytime,’ to which almost exactly cor- 
responds the Latin interdiu. Admitting perd to have here 
the sense of ‘in the midst of,’ the accusative has the meaning 
of ‘as to,’ ‘as regards ;’ and the construction will be, ‘in the 
midst .. . as regards the day.’ Plat. Pheedr. 251, 8, init., 
zat éuparns obsa obte vuxtoe Obvatae xadeddey OTE pst? jyepav 
ob) dy 7 pévev, ‘can neither sleep by night, nor in the day 
remain wherever it may be,’ (anywhere at all.) -Aischin. 
64, 386, draréysaae gyoty savt@ voxtwo tobs Veods od¢ pew 
Apspav smeooxst, ‘he says that he meditates by night on the 
gods by whom in the daytime he swears falsely ;’ Id. 72, 31, 
pe? ppsoav ptav ex tig “Edd0o¢ dyvypraotae, (‘ Thebes) has in 
one day been torn from Greece;’ that is, ‘in the midst of 
one day.’ The same interpretation is to be given when pera 
is used with juépov and a numeral; as, peta tpiryy jugoay, 
‘in the third day,’ properly, ‘amid the third day.’ If this 
use of werd with the accusative of a word expressing time 
(jpéoav) be compared with that in which it is used with 
other nouns in the accusative, as Tod@ac, yetpac, it will 
seem quite as easy to admit that the preposition has the 
meaning of ‘in the midst of,’ ‘amid,’ in the former case as 
in the latter. If it is intelligible to say, dedoacdae eyyecpidea 
peta yetpac, ‘to see daggers in the midst of (between) the 
hands,’ it ought to be equally so to say, ca mpd xoddy dpay 
pe jeoay, ‘to see obstructions in the midst of (in) the 
day.’ Any difficulty in the explanation of ped juéoar, 
accordingly, may seem to belong more to the want in our 
language of modes of expression in regard to time that cor- 
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respond to ed?’ #uéoay than to any thing in the Greek con- 
struction ped Fuéoay itself. ; 

e. ‘According to,’ ‘in conformity with,’ ‘after.’ Merd 
with the accusative case is sometimes used in the sense of 
‘according to,’ ‘in conformity with,’ which may be also 
expressed in English by ‘after.’ E.g. Il. xv. 52, ata pera- 
atpevee voor, peta ody xat gov xF0, ‘he would quickly change 
his mind in conformity with your and my wishes ;’ properly, 
‘with,’ ‘in common with,’ ‘sharing with,’ and hence ‘ac- 
cording to,’ ‘in conformity with,’ ‘after.’ So Od. viii. 582-3, 
.. . Ofte pdkota | xpdcatoe tehéTovar, ped? alud te xai yévog 
ait@yv, ‘according to their race (blood) and family ;’ that is, 
‘having community with, standing with, or being in the 
midst of, them . .. as regards their race and family.’ 

Jf. ‘To,’ ‘against.’ In a variety of examples perd is used 
with the accusative case, especially after verbs of motion, to 
mark the object with which another, the subject of the 
affirmation, is brought into company, whether in friendly 
relations or otherwise, where the rendering in English is 
simply by ‘to’ or ‘against.’ E.g. Il. x. 73, adcap 6 fi fp’ tévac 
peta Néoropa rorpéeva lady, ‘he proceeded to go to (visit) 
Nestor.’ Here the proper office of perd is to express the 
idea of being ‘with,’ the having companionship; that is, it 
marks the same relation in regard to one person or thing 
that in the signification of ‘among,’ ‘in the midst,’ it con- 
veys in regard tomany. Just as pera Tpdag tévat, ‘to go 
among, in the midst of, the Trojans,’ gives the idea of going 
into the midst of, and so forming one of the number or host 
of Trojans, @évae peta Néotopa, ‘to go to Nestor,’ conveys the 
notion of going to Nestor so as to be in his company. In 
the latter case, however, the use of the English language 
does not represent distinctly this meaning of perd, but is 
content with naming the object merely to which the motion 
is directed, or with regard to which it is affirmed. We 
translate 7 éévae peta Néotopa by ‘he proceeded to go to 
Nestor,’ whereas, if the full sense were represented, we 
should say, ‘he proceeded to go so as to be with, in the 
company of, Nestor.’ In Il. xviii. 188, 7é¢ 7’ dp tw pera 
u@iov; ‘how, then, shall I go into the battle?’ the sense of 
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pecd is more manifest, and the sentence might be rendered 
by ‘how shall I go into the midst of the battle ?” 

‘Against.’ In such examples au Il. v. 152, 87 0& pera 
Edvov te Oowvd te Daivoroc vie, ‘he (Tydeides) went against 
Xanthus and Thoon, sons of Phenops,’ the sense of perd is 
the same as in the preceding case; namely, it expresses the 
being in the company of, mingling with, and having a share 
in the same action or condition with others. When the 
parties between whom perd shows this relation to exist are 
inimical, and the action or state in which they share in 
common is such as belongs to enemies, the sense of ‘against’ 
is attributed to wetd; but it is obvious, from what has been 
said, that this sense is due to the known mutual relations of 
the parties brought into company or community of action 
with each other, and not to pecd, which merely indicates 
the being ‘with,’ ‘in company or community of action with,’ 
whether the persons forming the group be friends or foes. 
Whether perd is to be rendered by ‘to’ or ‘against’ must be 
determined in every case by the context, that is, by a refer- 
ence to the mutual relations of the parties having the con- 
nection expressed by yerd, and to the nature of the action 
or state which they may be considered as sharing. In the 
example above cited, Tydeides is represented as raging in 
battle on the side of the Greeks like a lion, and, after slaying 
one and another of the Trojan leaders, as going into the 
company of, and sharing a common action with, Xanthus 
and Thoon, and other Trojan foes. They being foes, and 
the common action to share which he comes being the 
fighting in battle, it is manifest that Tydeides is brought 
into their company, not for friendly purposes, but to fight 
with or against them. It may be observed, here, that the 
Latin cum and the English ‘with,’ equally with perd, have a 
twofold employment in regard to friendly and unfriendly 
parties and actions; so that pugnare cum aliquo, and ‘to fight 
with a person,’ may mean, according to the relations of the 
parties, ‘to fight on the side of a person,’ or ‘to fight against 
a person.’ 

2. ‘After.’ Merd with the accusative is used also in the 
sense of ‘after;’ and this in two ways chiefly, to express the 
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object aimed at, and to mark the being subsequent in point 
of time or order. 

a. Merd with the accusative case denotes the object which 
is the aim of an action or motion, expressed in English by 
‘after,’ ‘for:’ e.g. Il. xvii. 605-6, “Excopa 0° ’ldopevebc, peta 
Ayjizov bppndéuta, | BeBi7jxec, ‘Idomeneus struck Hector, who 
had rushed after Leitus.’ Here the sense of perd is mate- 
rially the same as in the immediately preceding case, [7 08 
peta Edvdov, and may be interpreted in the same way. Od. 
i. 183-4, z2éwv oxi otvora xévtov ex’ adodpdoug avIoarouc, | 
é¢ Teusony peta yadxov, dyw 0 atdwya atdnpoy, ‘sailing after 
copper, or ‘for copper.’ Eurip. Ale. 66-7, Edpuvadéws 
méppavtos treov péta| oyna, ‘Eurystheus having sent him 
after the chariot with horses.’ In the last two examples, 
the proper force of etd is not at once so obvious, the mean- 
ing of the preposition having so entirely vanished out of 
view, at least in the English rendering. Looking, however, 
to the previous instances in which the proper sense of the 
preposition, although hardly discernible at the first view, is 
yet made manifest by a more careful examination, it may be 
not unfairly surmised that, here also, however hidden from 
sight, it may be really involved. When (7 f’ éévae pera 
Néotopa, Ll. x. 73, is translated by ‘he proceeded to go to 
(see) Nestor,’ the force of pecd is, nevertheless, that of ‘ with,’ 
‘into the company of,’ and the preposition is there seen to 
have its proper sense, or, at least, one immediately derived 
from it. Now, in this very example, it appears from the 
after-interview of Agamemnon and Nestor that Agamemnon 
really went to bring Nestor forth from his tent, or went 
after him. In line 97, Agamemnon says to Nestor, dbp’ é¢ 
toug gUhaxag xacafetopey, bypa twper, x.7.2., ‘let us descend 
among the watches, that we may see,’ &.; and, line 108, 
Nestor answers, got 02 pad’ Zhop’ zy, ‘I will, by all means, 
follow you;’ and again, line 126, Agamemnon urges him to 
come forth, d21’ foyer, ‘well, let us go.’ Thus, seen in its 
connection, (7 p’ ?évae peta Néoropa might be rendered, ‘he 
proceeded to go after Nestor.’ And then it would be plain, 
that while the proper sense is, ‘he went so as to be with, in 
company with, Nestor,’ the attendant circumstances show 
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that this going into the company of Nestor was with an 
aim or object which we express in English by ‘ going after,’ 
‘going for.’ If so, the sense of ‘after,’ that is, of aim or 
object had in view, attributed to perd, is due, not to the 
preposition itself, retaining, as it does, its proper sig- 
nification of ‘with,’ ‘in company with,’ but to the cir- 
cumstances in which it stands; just as in f7 0& pera 
Edvdov, petd obtains the meaning of ‘against’ from the 
known relations of the parties and from the nature of the 
action. b 

If this be admitted as the proper explanation of the origin 
of the meaning ‘after,’ ‘for,’ when attributed to perd and 
the accusative of a person, it may also be admitted for that 
of the same sense of yerd when used with the accusative of 
athing. The only difference is that a personal object easily 
admits the idea of ‘ with,’ in the sense of companionship, 
while the inanimate object can allow this notion of ‘ with’ 
to be connected with it only in a modified or accommodated 
way, or else takes the meaning of ‘in the midst of,’ where 
the personal object has that of ‘with’ or community and 
companionship. J/,ety peta yadxov cannot well mean ‘to sail 
so as to be with, in the company of, copper,’ as @évae peta 
Néoropa means ‘to go so as to be with, in the company of, 
Nestor ;’ but it may readily have the sense of ‘to sail so as 
to be in the midst of copper,’ that is, ‘in the midst... as 
far as copper is concerned.’ So far, then, werd may be said 
to have the same meaning essentially in éévae petra Néotopa 
and in zdety pera yadxov, being in the former equivalent to 
‘with,’ ‘in the company of,’ and in the latter to ‘in the 
midst.’ For the rest, it is as easy in the one case as in the 
other to conceive that the sense of ‘after,’ ‘for,’ is suggested 
by the circumstances in which the preposition perd is em- 
ployed, that is, by the relation of the party performing the 
action, and of the action itself, to the object of the action. 
If the going so as to be ‘with, in the company of, Nestor, 
is understood, from the circumstances in which it is per- 
formed, to mean, in fact, the going ‘after’ or ‘for’ Nestor, 
so may the sailing so as to be ‘in the midst of’ copper be 
understood, from the circumstances of the case, namely, 
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when a merchant is sailing into the midst of copper, laden 
with a cargo of iron which he seeks to exchange for copper, 
to mean really the sailing ‘after’ or ‘ for’ copper. 

6. ‘ After,’ subsequent to. Merd with the accusative is 
used also in the sense of ‘ after,’ denoting the being subse- 
quent to in point of time or order. Thus, perd is so em- 
ployed with verbs signifying to follow, and the like, where 
it may be rendered in English by ‘after,’ ‘next: after,’ 
‘behind.’ (See Passow’s Lex. s. v. iii.) H.g. Il. xiii. 491-8, 

.. adtap Execa | haot Exov!’ dost te peta xtthov Eareto pila. | 
motusy’ éx Bocdyys, ‘then the people followed, as sheep after 
(behind) the bell-wether follow the shepherd from the pas- 
ture.’ In such examples, the proper’ meaning of pecd is 
‘with,’ ‘in the company of,’ a meaning derived immediately 
from that of ‘in the midst,’ ‘among.’ But, while this is the 
only idea here expressed by perd, the relation of ‘ with,’ ‘in 
company with,’ ‘of the same number,’ which it denotes, 
does not exclude the notion of a part of the company or 
group being before and another part behind or after in 
point of time or order. This was seen in considering perd 
as used with the dative in the meaning of ‘after.’ The 
obvious relations in which one part of a company stands to 
the other parts may suggest the idea of its being either 
subsequent to them in point of time, or coming after in 
respect of order, that is, of ‘after’ or ‘behind,’ and this idea 
may be expressed in English even to the suppression of the 
proper sense of ‘with,’ ‘in company with.’ Thus, in the 
example above cited, the sheep follow ‘with,’ ‘in company 
with,’ the bell-wether, they with him belonging to, or 
rather forming, a flock; and this is all that werd expresses. 
But the most familiar idea of the relation of the sheep of a 
flock (pia) to the bell-wether (xréAoc) is that of the latter 
as leader and of the former as following after or behind. 
Hence, when it is said of the sheep that they follow the 
shepherd from the pasture pera xrédov, ‘with,’ ‘in company 
with,’ the bell-wether, we properly enough, according to the 
English use, and in conformity with the known relative 
position or order of the parties, say that the sheep follow the 
shepherd ‘after’ or ‘behind’ the bell-wether, and this though 
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the proper meaning of perd be thus wholly left out of view. 
Compare Il. xviii. 8320-2, . . . 6 08 0 dywurae Batepos eddy 
| zoddd O€ 2° dyxe’ exGAe per’ dvépos tyre’ epevvdr, | et moder 
eéedooe, ‘he (the lion), coming subsequently (too late), is 
enraged, and visits many a vale, searching after the tracks of 
the man,’ that is, following after and searching or trailing. 
Here the proper sense of perd is ‘among,’ ‘amid.’ The lion 
is represented as hunting, searching, or trailing ‘among the 
tracks of the man,’ But the whole context, consistently 
with the habits of the lion, gives the idea of the lion hunting 
or seeking for a man by following after and tracing his 
steps, as the dog trails his game. And, allowing this notion 
to become the prominent and prevailing one, we properly 
render per’ tye éoevvdv, not by ‘hunting among, in the 
midst of, the tracks,’ but by ‘hunting or searching after 
(behind) the tracks.’ Merd, it is true, might here be under- 
stood in the sense of ‘after,’ ‘for,’ that is, as indicating the 
object had in view; and then the interpretation of the 
preposition would be according to what has been said in 
the preceding paragraph. An unequivocal example of 
petd in the sense of ‘after,’ ‘subsequently to,’ is seen in I]. 
xxiii. 183, zpdade pév infec, peta 08 végos etxeto meteor, ‘before 
went the horsemen, and after followed a cloud of infantry.’ 
The antecedent term zpdad_ shows that perd has the sense 
of ‘after;’ and yet this meaning springs only from the 
circumstances furnished by the context, the proper signifi- 
cation of perd, here also, being ‘with,’ or ‘in the same 
company or host.’ The body of the Myrmidons, ordered by 
Achilles, rush forward in chariots, on horses, and on foot: the 
poet adds, that of this host the horsemen went before, and 
the infantry followed with them, in the same company or 
host; but, if the horsemen went before, plainly the in- 
fantry, though of the same host, came after. 
c. ‘After,’ subsequent to. And so, generally, in describing 
a number of events forming a connected series or group, 
yet so that some one or more of the number shall be subse- 
quent to the rest in point of time or order, associated with 
the rest, and of the same number, but following them, perd 
with the accusative case is employed to mark this after- 
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coming event as belonging to the group orseries. The fact 
of its being after, and not before or simply of the number, 
is gathered from the context. Merd does no more than 
show that it belongs to the series, or is to be counted among 
the number composing it. Thus, Xen. Anab. vii. 3, 18, 
after reciting the meeting with Seuthes, and the circum- 
stances of the interview, the demands of the Greeks, and the 
promises of the king, the historian adds, pera radra edédoro 
éysev T@ Povioveve, ‘after this leave was granted to any that 
pleased to speak.’ The leave to speak, whoever pleased, is 
associated in the narrative with the series of facts already 
recounted, so as to form one of the number, and to be 
counted ‘among’ them or ‘with’ them. This is expressed 
by ysrd prefixed to cara, the latter term being the sign or 
representative of the facts just recited. Literally, the sense 
would be, ‘among... as regards these facts.’ But the 
fact thus introduced by perd is, by the very order of the 
events in the narrative, shown to be subsequent in regard 
to time, and hence is in English connected by the term 
‘after.’ The Greek method of connecting an event actually 
subsequent in order of time with a preceding series, as here 
seen, is to mark it so as to be counted among the series; 
this is done by perd, ‘among,’ ‘with;’ the English method, 
as here seen, is to mark the subsequent event as being 
reached by proceeding from the antecedent series; this is 
done by ‘after,’ signifying relatively ‘ off’ or away from, said 
with respect to the preceding series of events. 

d. ‘After,’ ‘with.’ But yperd with the accusative is not 
only thus employed when there are several events with 
which a subsequent one is to be associated, but also when 
a single fact is mentioned with which another of after- 
occurrence is to be connected as belonging to the same 
narrative. Thus, Xen. Anab. vii. 3, 7, wera todto Zevopay 
pev fysico, of d” etrovto, ‘after this Xenophon led the way, 
and they followed.’ The preceding narrative contained a 
speech of Xenophon to the assembled army, and the fact 
that Xenophon led the way and the rest followed is marked 
by yerd as forming a part of the recital. Properly, pera 
rovro signifies ‘with this,’ ‘in association with this,’ that is, 
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‘with . . . as regards this.’ That the preposition is ren- 
dered by ‘after,’ and not by ‘with,’ is owing to the fact 
that the time of Kenophon’s leading the way and the rest 
following is subsequent to the speech with which it is 
grouped in the narrative. In this, as in the preceding 
examples, the accusative used with perd has the sense of 
‘ag to,’ ‘as regards,’ marking to what extent, and in what 
regard, the action or statement qualified by perd is to be 
considered as affirmed; as, in pera codto 6 pev Hretro, his 
leading the way is to be understood as belonging to the 
same group of events .. . as far as regards the preceding 
speech. 

e. ‘ After,’ ‘next after,’ commonly with a superlative. 
Of the same nature, and requiring the same explanation, is 
petd with the accusative usually following a superlative, 
and marking an object as being ‘after,’ ‘next after,’ an- 
other in any property, as number, rank, and the like.’ E.g. 
Il. ii. 678-4, Nepevc, O¢ xddkeotog dyno bb “Ihov Fiver | tov 
Ghov Aavady per’ dpbpova TIjhetwva, ‘the handsomest of all 
the Danai after next to, the son of Peleus.’ Here the 
proper sense of werdis ‘with,’ ‘of the same company with;’ 
so that, the accusative [/jietwva being added in the sense of 
‘as regards the son of Peleus,’ Nireus is said to be the 
handsomest of all the Danai, with, in company with, that 
is, in comparison with, the son of Peleus. And so far as 
the preposition itself is concerned, nay, more, so far as the 
mere terms with which it is connected are all together con- 
cerned, this is the only sense conveyed. The idea of Nireus 
being the handsomest of all the Danai only ‘after’ or ‘next 
after’ the son of Peleus is merely inferred from the circum- 
stances of the case, especially from the unqualified pre- 
eminence accorded by the poet to the son of Peleus in 
regard to personal qualities. This was a thing so fully 
admitted in the poet’s mind, that when Nireus is said to be 
the handsomest of all the Danai, and it is then added, 
‘with,’ ‘in company with’ (werd), the son of Peleus, this, so 
far from placing them on an absolute equality and ex- 

‘cluding precedency, actually suggests the superiority of the 
son of Peleus and the inferiority of Nireus. So, in Herod. 
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v. 38, Opyixwy 03 Fdvog pépeatdv sot, werd ye "Ivdode ndvewy 
dvd pezwy, ‘the nation of the Thracians is the largest of all 
men, after the Indians at least.’ The Indi are assumed to 
be the most numerous nation in the world; and when it is 
stated that the Thrakes are the most numerous of all men 
in company with the Indi, it is readily inferred that the com- 
panionship is one, not of superiority, but of inferiority on 
their part. Besides, the intended superiority of the Indi 
and inferiority of the Thrakes, while they are put into the 
same group, is suggested by the very fact of perd being 
employed to introduce the latter into the same group with 
the former, it being almost necessarily implied, as has been 
shown above, that the object brought in by perd comes 
after and allows the precedence to that into whose company 
or group it is brought. Herod. iv. 58, réraptog 08 Bopuadéuy¢ 
motamos, O¢ sate péyeatos peta ~latpov trovtéwy, ‘the fourth 
river is the Borysthenes, which after the Ister is the largest 
of these rivers.’ As the historian considers the Ister to be 
the largest river of all that he knew, see iv. 48 and 50, the 
Borysthenes must be understood to be the largest of the 
rivers referred to in common with the Ister (wera ”Jozpor), 
yet so as to yield to it the precedency or come ‘after’ it. 

That petd when used after the superlative has really the 
sense of ‘with,’ ‘in company with,’ and that the idea of 
‘after’ is to be inferred from the relative position of the 
parties, might be further shown from the examples in which 
petd so employed actually retains the meaning of ‘among.’ 
E.g. Il. ix. 54, (Tudetdy) . . . Bovdf pera mdvtag opyhexac 
éxhev dpratos, ‘the best in counsel among all your fellows,’ 
that is, ‘the best of all,’ ‘the best compared with all.’ 
Here, there being nothing in the condition of the parties © 
with whom Tydeus is associated to mark precedency on 
their part, except the suggestion above referred to as con- 
tained in the mere fact of perd introducing an after- 
coming object among a prior group, while, on the other 
hand, the superlative attached to Tydeides presupposes 
his preéminence, perd retains its sense of ‘among,’ and 
with the accusative denotes the company over which he 
has superiority. 
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”Oxtade, and before vowels dncavdev. 


”Oniade, before vowels dxodev, and having an epic form 
émee and dmdev, has probably the same radical with dzec, 
‘retribution,’ and occurs in the compounds dvoz, ‘back- 
wards,’ xarozev, ‘behind,’ ‘after,’ eco,’ ‘behind.’ Some 
consider it to be connected with ézomoz, sequor, ‘I follow,’ 
others with dz’ in ddopa, of, ‘the seeing.’ See Passow’s 
Lex. s. v. The etymology of dzad< is, however, uncertain, 
there being nothing satisfactory in what is here stated. 

1. ‘Behind,’ ‘at the back.’ ”Ozecde has the sense of 
‘behind,’ ‘at the back,’ and is used with the genitive case: 
e.g. Il. xvil. 468, o77 0” dxedev dtyporo, ‘he stood behind the 
chariot,’ or, ‘at the back of the chariot;’ Il. xiii. 536, dmade 
pdync 70& mtoképoro | Eotasay, ‘they stood behind (in the 
rear of) the battle.’ Sometimes it stands after the noun: 
e.g. Il. xxiv. 15, °Excopa 0 fhxeadae Ojadaxeto Otigpov oreadev, 
‘he wished to drag Hector behind his chariot.’ (See Pas- 
sow’s Lex. s. v.) 

2. ‘After,’ ‘in future,’ ‘hereafter.’ *”Ozade has also the 
meaning of ‘after,’ ‘in future,’ ‘hereafter,’ opposed to adriza, 
‘immediately.’ H.g. Od. ii. 270, 000° dmeev xaxds gaaear, 
‘thou wilt not be a coward hereafter, in the future;’ IL. ix. 
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519, vdv Pua tr’ adtixa zoda ded0%, ta O° reader dxéory, ‘both 
now presently gives much, and made promises for the 
future.’ In this second case dros would claim to be re- 
garded as simply adverbial; but, so far as the nature and 
meaning of the word itself are concerned, the distinction 
which is made between dza¥e as used with a case, and the 
same word as employed without a case, can scarcely be con- 
sidered of any importance. (See Passow’s Lex.) 

The genitive case used with ézode has the meaning of 
‘with respect to,’ showing to what specific object the pre- 
vious statement is to be referred. Thus, in the first exam- 
ple, or7 0 dxeev dégooro, the meaning is, ‘he stood behind 
. . - With respect to the chariot.’ 


TABLE OF THE SIGNIFICATIONS AND USE OF éricSe WITH ITS CASE. 


Significations of dmeGe. Genitive: ‘with respect to.’ 


| 1. ‘Behind,’ ‘at the back.’ | ‘Behind,’ ‘at the back of.’ 
| 2. ‘After,’ ‘in the future,’ 

‘hereafter,’ used adver- 

bially. 


TTapé. 
In epic poetry zdo and zapa occur as variations of zapd. 
Of the etymology of zapdé nothing satisfactory, so far as the 
writer knows, has yet been determined. 


Significations of napd. 

1. a. ‘Alongside,’ ‘ beside,’ ‘ by the side of.’ The primary 
signification of zapd is ‘alongside,’ ‘beside,’ ‘by the side 
of,’ as seen both in compounds and in the use of zapa with 
the cases of nouns. Thus, in zapafddiev, ‘to cast along- 
side,’ ‘to throw by the side of, or beside:’ e.g. Il. viii. 
5034, . . . drap xadlirpryas trrovg | Ayoa im’ 2 dyéwy, rapa 
O04 agra Bddier’ 2dwd%y, ‘loose the horses from the chariots, 
and throw food for them alongside; Thue. il. 77, gopobdyre¢ 
68 Biys vaxéhous napéBadov dxd tod yoparoc, ‘carrying fagots 
of wood, they would cast them alongside;’ mapatenyvivat, 
‘to yoke beside ;’ zapadaldaaws, ‘by the sea-side,’ . dwelling 
along the sea;’ zapaxadiger, ‘to seat beside.’ So likewise 
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with cases of nouns: e.g. Herod. ix. 15, xarérewve dé (zd 
atpardéredov) 2¢ thy MMharaida viv napa tov ’Aswroy zotapoy 
TET Oy MEvor, ‘drawn up alongs the river Asopus;’ Xen. Anab. 
i. 2, 18, evraddIa hy rapa chy bddv xpjrn } Mcdov xahovpéery, ‘there 
was a fountain by the roadside ;’ Id. i. 8, 24, Euesav 08 xat 
of zapa tiv Oddartay otxobytes ev Sohote xat ev Iaaots, ‘those 
who dwell along the sea,’ ‘ by the sea-side.’ 

b. ‘During. "| Avvmere variety of this signification of 
‘alongside’ is that of ‘during,’ arising from the idea of one 
thing keeping alongside of another, and so maintaining an 
equal measure with it; as, zapa tip juépay, ‘during the day,’ 
that is, ‘running alongeide of, wi having the same measure 
with, the day:’ e.g. Demosth. 395, 11, zapa tabryy cH dro- 
dnpiav, ‘during this sojourn abroad.’ 

c. ‘ With,’ ‘at,’ “near.” Nearly connected with the mean- 
ing of ‘beside,’ ‘alongside,’ is that of ‘with,’ ‘at,’ ‘near,’ which 
mapa sometimes has, the transition being very ready from 
the idea of ‘beside’ an object to the being ‘ with,’ ‘ at,’ ‘near’ 
it. Hig. I. 1. 26, yp oe, yépov, xothjow ey mapa vyvot xyetw, 
‘lest T find thee at the hollow vere : Hered. vill. 140, 
nuvddveads d8 xa thy vov map gue govoay dbyapyuy, ‘the force 
that is now with me;’ Id. iv. 87, odro¢g 08 dO xatehetpoy 
mapa tov Atovdaov try vyov, ‘at the temple of Dionysus.’ 

d. ‘Among.’ A mere variety of the sense just mentioned 
is that of ‘among’ or ‘ with,’ which zaea obtains when used 
in such circumstances that the being ‘alongside,’ ‘with,’ 
‘near,’ relates to a number of objects: e.g. Od. i. 154, &¢ p’ 
ede mapa pryjotioow dvdyxn, ‘he sang among the suitors by 
compulsion.’ Here the meaning of zapd is properly ‘by 
the side of,’ ‘near,’ ‘with ;’ and the notion of ‘among’ by 
which it may be rendered in English is due to the plurality 
of objects represented by xyorijoow, and does not strictly 

- belong to zapd. 

e. ‘To’ (alongside of.) J/apd is very commonly used with 
an accusative case after verbs of motion seemingly in the 
sense of ‘to,’ by which it is rendered in English. In such 
cases, however, the proper meaning of zapd. is ‘alongside,’ 
‘near,’ that of ‘to’ being due to the accusative case as con- 
nected with a verb of motion, and as marking the object 
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reached by it, or the extent to which it goes. The proper 
signification of zapd with an accusative case attending a 
verb of motion would be ‘to go,’ for example, ‘alongside 
--.as regards.’ The English use compels us, in rendering 
zaod thus employed, to omit its proper notion of ‘ alongside.’ 
E.g. Il. i. 847, c@ 0 adces teqv napa vijac ’ Ayaedy, ‘they went 
again to the ships of the Achwi,’ that is, ‘they went along- 
side ornear. . . as regards the ships of the Achei;’ Od. i. 285, 
xsidev 03 Sadotyvde (2138) zapa Eavdov Mevédaoy, ‘thence go 
to Sparta, to Menelaus,’ properly, ‘go alongside, near, . . 
as regards Menelaus;’ Herod. i. 36, dmexdpevoe mapa tov 
Kpotooy, ‘having reached Creesus,’ properly, ‘having arrived 
alongside, near, at, ... as regards Creesus;’ Id. i. 86, #yayov 
mapa Kopov, ‘they brought him to Cyrus,’ properly, ‘they 
brought him alongside, near, at,. . . as regards Cyrus,’ or, 
‘brought him beside Cyrus.’ So in compounds; as, zapa- 
xaieiv, ‘to call to one’s side,’ ‘to summon;’ zapahap:Sdvev, 
‘to take to one’s side,’ ‘to receive.’ 

f. ‘From (alongside).’ In very many examples, zapd, 
occurring with the genitive case as the qualification of verbs 
of motion, has apparently the signification of ‘from,’ and 
is so rendered. E.g. Il. xxi. 443-4, . . . 60° dyjvope Aaope- 
Oovte | zap Acdg ehdovtes Uytevoaper ec éveavtoy, ‘having come 
from Jupiter;’ Herod. viii. 140, dyyedtn fxee mapa Baardijoc, ‘a 
message has arrived from the king.’ And so in a number 
of compounds; as, zaparpetv, ‘to take from,’ that is, ‘from 
beside ;’ zapaetetada, ‘to beg from.’ In such instances, 
however, zapd has, in fact, its proper meaning of ‘alongside,’ 
‘beside,’ that of ‘from’ being suggested by the circum- 
stances in which the preposition is employed, chiefly by the 
known relation in which the parties to the action stand to 
each other. Thus, in the example cited from Homer, when 
Poseidon says that he and Apollo came (to Ilium) and 
served Laomedon, and the coming is further qualified by 
the addition of zapd, ‘alongside,’ so as to mean a coming 
that is alongside; and when this, again, is more precisely 
defined by the genitive ddéc, ‘ with respect to Jupiter,’ thus 
giving the idea of ‘a coming that is alongside in respect of 
Zeus;’ it is naturally understood from the circumstances of 
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the action, and from the mutual relation of the parties to it, 
that the coming is ‘from beside Zeus,’ and not ‘to beside Zeus.’ 
For, while the motion contained in é4ddvre¢ will allow either 
‘to’ or ‘from’ to be supplied with zapd, ‘ alongside,’ it is not 
only fitting to the relation existing between the parties to the 
action or motion that Poseidon and Apollo, as inferior to him, 
should come on their errand to Ilium from Zeus, but the other 
words of the sentence show that the object reached by the 
coming was Ilium, and thus render it certain that, in the con- 
nection in which it stands, the motion qualified by zapd and 
the genitive is one ‘from’ and not ‘to’ Zeus. The inferred 
sense of ‘from’ is alone expressed in the English rendering; 
the idea of ‘beside,’ ‘alongside,’ contained in zapd, being 
wholly omitted. Ifit be not true that zapd has obtained its 
apparent sense of ‘from’ in the way here stated, then this 
meaning, it being utterly inconsistent with the other signi- 
fications of zapd, and therefore not to be referred to the pre- 
position, at least with any degree of plausibility, must be 
attributed to the genitive case. But this case, rightly 
understood, has no such signification, any more than the 
preposition has, and, of course, cannot communicate it to 
mzaod. The only meaning that the genitive can convey, con- 
sistently with its use elsewhere, is that of ‘with respect to;’ 
that is, it can only show that the action as qualified by zapd 
is to be understood as having special reference to the noun 
marked by the genitive; that, for example, ‘ the coming along- 
side or beside,’ in the instance cited above, is to be taken as 
having specific reference to Zeus. Then, the action being 
referred to a specific person, if it be of such a nature as 
fitly to come from him, and if his relative position and rank 
be such that the action may suitably proceed from him, it 
may be assumed that it intended to be so understood. The 
coming of Poseidon and Apollo to Ilium as servants of 
Laomedon being referred to Zeus, and it being he alone 
that could send them upon such a degrading service, it is 
at once inferred that the coming was ‘from’ him; and it is 
then true that this idea of ‘from’ is derived from the relative 
position of the parties to the action, regard being had to 
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the character of the action, and not from the genitive by 
itself considered, nor yet from the preposition zapd. 

That the origin here given of the signification of ‘ from,’ 
as attributed to zapd with the genitive case, is the true one, 
might be further shown to be probable from the fact already 
noticed, that xard, ‘down,’ is used with the genitive case 
both in the sense of ‘down from’ and ‘down upon.’ In 
that case, it is plain that the idea of ‘from’ and that of 
‘upon’ are to be inferred from the circumstances in which 
xocd stands, and that if the signification of ‘from’ be 
attributed to the genitive case, that of ‘upon’ must equally, 
and for the same reason, be given to this case. But this 
latter is by no one pretended to be among the meanings of 
the genitive. A like confirmation might be derived from 
the use of zod¢ with the genitive in the sense of ‘from;’ but 
it can hardly be required. 

An additional example or two may be given, in which 
zapd, having apparently the signification of ‘from,’ is joined 
with the genitive case of the object from which, more obvi- 
ously than in the examples already cited, the action proceeds. 
Thus, dAischin. 23, 31, xpavyn xodkn xapa tov dcmactay drav- 
tHoeta, ‘a great outcry from the dicaste will meet him ;’ Id. 
62, 3, zap’ &dvtwy tav ‘Edjvav dxohaBety tyy Hyepoviay, ‘to 
receive the hegemony from the Greeks voluntarily bestow- 
ing it.’ 

2. ‘Like,’ ‘equivalent to,’ ‘as much as,’ ‘by,’ ‘lacking,’ 
various forms of comparison of values, &c. From the proper 
sense of ‘alongside,’ ‘beside,’ zapd obtains the notion of 
comparison, which is readily suggested by placing objects 
alongside of each other. (See Passow’s Lexicon, s.v.) This 
meaning of zapdé will vary with the varying results obtained 
by comparing objects according to this method, and is 
expressed in English by such terms as ‘like,’ ‘equivalent 
to,’ ‘as much as,’ ‘by,’ ‘lacking.’ Thus, in a number of 
compounds, as, zapaydigew, ‘to carve alike,’ ‘to counterfeit,’ 
rapadexviva, ‘to show alongside,’ ‘to show as a pattern,’ 
rapdderypya, ‘an example,’ ‘a pattern,’ ‘something exhibited 
alongside for comparison.’ And so in a variety of uses with 
the accusative case: e.g. Xen. Memor. i. 4, 14, zapa ta ddha 
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Céa doneo Jeol of dvipwroe feotedovae, compared with the 
rest of animals;’ Orat. Att. 1416, 21, t7» geloaogiay éav py 
rapa pexpoy irnan, ‘if you do not consider philosophy a thing 
of little moment,’ that is, ‘a thing that is placed alongside 
of, and so is counted equal to, what is small.’ 

3. a. ‘On one side of.’ J/apé not only expresses the idea 
of ‘alongside,’ ‘beside,’ or of an object placed by the side 
of another, but conveys also the meaning of ‘on one side 
of,’ that is, of not coinciding with; and this will be ren- 
dered in English by other terms also, as ‘by,’ ‘past,’ &c. 
Thus, in some compounds, as, zapafatver, ‘to go on one 
side of,’ ‘to pass by,’ also, ‘to transgress;’ zapdfaotc, ‘a 
‘deviation,’ that is, ‘a going on one side,’ not in a line with, 
‘a transgression ;’ tapaBdézev, ‘to overlook,’ ‘to omit,’ ‘to 
see amiss,’ properly, ‘to look on one side’ and not in a line 
with, and so ‘to miss seeing aright;’ zapdye, ‘to lead past,’ 
‘to lead by,’ that is, ‘to lead on one side of;’ zapadoopun, ‘a 
running past;’ zapadvecdaz, ‘to steal in,’ that is, ‘to enter 
at one side of, by, past, a person,’ and so, without being 
observed ; zapariety, ‘to sail by,’ ‘to sail past,’ that is, ‘on 
one side:’ e.g. Xen. Anab. v. 1, 11, 69@ xhota zoddduc zapa- 
magovta, ‘I see vessels frequently sailing by;’ Id. Hell. i. 5, 
12, zap’ abra¢g tac mpdpas tay Avadvdpov vedy taper Ast, ‘he 
would sail past the very prows of Lysander’s ships.’ So like- 
wise where zapd is used with the accusative case of a noun: 
e.g. Xen. Cyrop. v. 2, 29, zap’ adryy tiv BaBvidva det mape- 
évac, ‘one must pass by Babylon itself,’ that is, ‘on one 
side of Babylon.’ 

b. ‘Beyond.’ The sense of ‘beyond,’ which zapdé often 
has, is a variety of that just noticed, and has its origin in 
the idea of going ‘by’ or ‘past’ an object, that is, ‘on one 
side of it. Thus, in compounds, as, zapagéoeadaz, ‘to be 
borne beyond,’ that is, ‘to be borne past’ or ‘on one side 
of ;’ zapatpéyev, ‘to run past,’ ‘to run beyond,’ ‘to outrun.’ 
And so when zapé is used apart with the accusative case: 
e.g. Xen. Ages. v. 8, &@y érdvee napa tobe Gdous, ‘he volun- 
tarily toiled more than all others,’ that is, ‘beyond, past, 
all others.’ 

‘Very.’ In some compounds this sense of ‘beyond’ 
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becomes equivalent to ‘very,’ ‘in excess,’ the idea con- 
veyed by zapd being that an action or state goes beyond or 
past what is usual or reasonable. Thus, zapayypdy, ‘to be 
too old,’ and, hence, ‘to be childish ;’ zapadeppaiver, ‘to 
heat to excess.’ 

ce. ‘Besides.’ Another variety merely of this same sense 
of ‘beyond’ is that of ‘ besides,’ the Latin preter: e.g. Xen. 
Cyrop. i. 2, 9, yew 0& det robe ecdvtac dba, xal napa chy 
gapétpay ev xoke@ xortda, ‘besides the quiver;’ Id. CAcon. 
Vili. 12, yéuee df zapa zdvta goptiwy, ‘it is full, besides every 
thing (already mentioned), of lading.’ 

d. ‘Against,’ ‘contrary to.’ In many instances zapd has 
the meaning of ‘against,’ ‘contrary to.’ Thus, in com- 
pounds, as, zaedvowoc, ‘contrary to law,’ ‘in violation of 
law;’ zapaPatver tobe vopouc, ‘to transgress the laws ;’ zapd- 
doyos, ‘unreasonable,’ ‘contrary to reason,’ ‘unexpected,’ 
‘contrary to what is counted upon.’ So also with the 
accusative case: e.g. Xen. Cyrop. i. 6, 6, zapa yap robs tov 
dedy Deapods ndvta ta tocadta etvac, ‘contrary to the divine 
laws ;’ Id. Anab. v. 8, 17, e€eorev abrotc . . . ef te nt’ dou 
eratoyv mapa tO Otxatov, Otxyy haPety, ‘if they suffered any thing 
at my hands contrary to right ;’ Plat. Pheed. 95, a, davpaord¢g 
por etxes ie mapa ddFayv, ‘contrary to my expectation,’ preter 
opinionem ; Id ib. 93, A, odd te zdoyeev Gdo zap’ a dv éxeiva 7 
noc 7 xdoyn, ‘contrary to whatever they do or suffer.’ . 

This sense of ‘against,’ ‘contrary to,’ is plainly of the 
same nature with that of ‘on one side of,’ and, hence, not 
coinciding with ; thus, zapafatve tov¢g vopouc, ‘to violate the 
laws,’ properly means ‘to go (act) otherwise than in accord- 
ance with the laws,’ to act so as to be ‘at one side of,’ that 
is, not coinciding with, the laws, not in the same line with 
them ; zapa d0€ay efnety signifies ‘to speak not in conformity 
with, so as not to coincide with, one’s expectations.’ This 
origin of the sense of ‘against,’ ‘contrary to,’ as had by 
xapd, is more manifest in such compounds as zapagpovety, 
‘to be out of one’s senses,’ or, as it is accurately expressed 
in English, ‘to be beside one’s self;’ that is, ‘to think in 
a wrong way,’ to direct one’s thoughts, not in the right 


way, but on one side of the proper line; and so in zapazatew, 
24 
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‘to commit a blunder,’ literally, ‘to strike amiss,’ ‘to strike 
on one side of a string,’ as in playing with a plectrum, ‘to 
go out of the furrow,’ (see Passow’s Lexicon,) ‘to be out of 
one’s mind;’ compare the Latin delirare, ‘to be mad,’ pro- 
perly, ‘to go out of the furrow,’ (lira ;) zapddnpos, ‘talking 
amiss,’ ‘talking foolishly.’ 

e. ‘Lacking,’ ‘wanting.’ To the instances in which zapd 
means ‘on one side of,’ ‘not coinciding with,’ belongs its 
use with the accusative to express how much a thing lacks 
of a certain measure, where it is rendered in English by 
‘lacking,’ ‘wanting.’ H.g. Orat. Att. 748, 21, zap’ dheyac 
d¢ypous Ateydoate, ‘you condemned him to drpyta, lacking a 
few votes; that is, ‘your judgment fell on one side of, 
was not coincident with, a condemnation to dra, failed 
of accomplishing this result, by (to the extent of) a few 
votes ;’ Orat. Att. 41, 36, zapa térrapac dygouc, ‘lacking, 
wanting, four votes.’ (See Index Orat. Att.) According to 
the view here presented, it is easily understood how zapd 
may have meanings so entirely different as ‘like,’ ‘as much 
as,’ ‘equivalent to,’ and ‘lacking,’ ‘wanting.’ In the former 
case, an object stands ‘alongside of’ another, and conforms 
to it; in the latter, it falls ‘on one side of’ it, and does not 
coincide with or conform to it, and hence comes short of it, 
or is lacking. 


Summary of the significations of zapd. 


ITapé. 1. ‘Beside,’ ‘alongside.’ 
a. ‘Beside,’ ‘alongside ;’ ‘during.’ 
b. ‘By,’ ‘at,’ ‘near,’ ‘with,’ ‘among.’ 
c. ‘To,’ (beside, near.) 
d, ‘From,’ (beside ;) ‘by,’ (agent.) 
e. ‘Compared with,’ ‘like,’ ‘as much as. 
2. ‘At, or on, one side;’ not coinciding with. 
. ‘At, or on, one side,’ ‘ past,’ ¢ by.’ 
. ‘Past,’ ‘beyond ;’ ‘very.’ 
‘ Besides.’ 
. ‘Against,’ ‘contrary to.’ 
‘Lacking,’ ‘ wanting.’ 
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SIGNIFICATION AND USE OF zapd WITH CASES OF NOUNS, 
I. [apd with the genitive case. 


1. ‘By,’ ‘at,’ ‘near.’ J/apd with the genitive in the sense 
of ‘by,’ ‘at,’ ‘near,’ is used seldom, and only in lyric poetry, 
the dative being commonly used with zapd in this signifi- 
cation. E.g. Soph. Antig. 966, zapd 0: Kuavéwy zelayéuy | 
Ocdbpac dtoc, | dxcat Booxdprat, ‘by the dark sea,’ or, ‘by the 
sea of the Cyanean rocks;’ Id. ib. 1122, seqq., d Baxyed, 
Baxydy patporoky O78av | vaiwy zap’ Spay’ Iapqvod | beétd par, 
‘by the watery stream of Ismenus.’ (See Passow’s Lexicon.) 

Hlapé is here used in a sense immediately derived from 
that of ‘beside ;’ and the genitive has the meaning of ‘with 
respect to.’ Thus, in the latter example, zap’ 5ypav’ Jopyvod 
peédowy means ‘by,’ ‘near,’ properly, ‘beside,’ . . . with 
respect to the stream of Ismenus. The example cited from 
the Iliad, iv. 468-9, zievpd, ta of xbgarte zap’ daxtdog eega- 
dvd, | ovtyos Svat yalxjpei, ‘he wounded his side, which, as 
he stooped, was exposed at one side of his shield,’ and which 
Passow makes to mean ‘was exposed by going from his 
shield,’ may rather be regarded as an instance of the use of 
mapd. with the genitive in the sense of ‘at, or on, one side 
of.’ Otherwise, it is better to attribute to zapd in this place 
its usual meaning of ‘beside.’ It would surely seem better 
to say that the side was exposed, or was displayed, without 
the shield at one side or alongside of it, than to admit so 
far-fetched an interpretation as ‘was exposed by going from 
the shield.’ ’ 

2. a. ‘From.’ The common sense of zapd with the geni- 
tive is that apparently of ‘from,’ occurring chiefly with verbs 
of motion: e.g. Il. i. 190, 7 bye gdayavoy of) épuccdyevos napa 
pnpod, ‘having drawn his sharp sword from (beside) his 
thigh ;’ Herod. viii. 140, éyot dyyedtg qxee mapa jaathjoc, ‘a 
message to (for) me has arrived from the king ;’ Xen. Anab. 
i. 7, 18, of adropoljoartes . . . Tapa perddov Baoréwc, ‘those 
who deserted from the great king;’ Id. ib. i. 3, 7, zapa dé 
Eeviov xat Mactwvog zhetoug 7 deoytheot, ‘more than two thou- 
sand (went away) from Xenias and Pasion.’ And even 
where motion is not expressed, but an action is described 
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that involves the notion of something proceeding from, or 
to be obtained from, a person, zapd is employed in the same 
sense. E.g. Ken. Anab. v. 1, 11, ¢, od» atryodpevor napa 
TpaxeCovvttwy paxpa mhota xatdyorpev, ‘if we should ask and 
obtain long ships (of war) from the people of Trapezus.’ 

In such examples, the sense of ‘from,’ seemingly repre- 
sented by zapd, does not properly belong to this preposition, 
but is suggested by the obvious relation in which the parties 
to the action or motion stand to each other. Thus, in the 
example above cited from Herodotus, éyot dyyedtn qxee mapa 
Baordjoc, ‘a message to (for) me has arrived from the king,’ 
the coming of a message implies a messenger and a person 
by whom he has been sent, and the action of coming can be 
hardly otherwise conceived by us than as being from the 
person by whom the message or messenger is sent. So that 
the moment a person is pointed out as being the sender of 
the message, he is at the same time understood to be the 
person from whom the action or motion proceeds. The 
idea of ‘from’ is most readily suggested by bringing 
together, with their proper connection marked, the action 
or motion, its subject, and the person from whom it 
naturally proceeds. Now, not only is Paacdevc, ‘the king,’ 
naturally so related to dyyeky, ‘a message,’ and to dyyehoc, 
‘a messenger,’ which is implied in dyyedey, that it is at once 
seen that the latter may properly proceed from the former; 
but the genitive case Buocdjoc is employed to show that the 
dyyedty is to be taken as appertaining to the Baardevc, that it 
is a message, not of any other, but specifically of the king. 
Furthermore, the words of the example are spoken by Mar- 
donius, the king’s officer; and nothing can be more natural 
than to assume that the message which he says has arrived 
for him, and is referred to the king, is from the king. These 
things, then, concurring, a message represented as having 
come, and a person from whom naturally it would proceed, 
and who is marked by the genitive case as the object to 
whom the message is to be referred, the mind at once con- 
nects them in their proper relation, and regards the message 
as proceeding ‘from’ the king. If this be so, the idea of 
‘from’ is derived from neither the preposition nor the geni- 
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tive case, but from the relation seen to exist between the 
action and the parties to it, and between these parties them- 
selves. In fact, the genitive case, as seen above, does no 
more than point out the object to which the action is to be 
referred as appertaining to it; and, so far as the case alone 
is considered, the action might be regarded either as coming 
from it or going to*it; just as of Aatov yonopot, Herod. v. 43, 
for any thing contained in the genitive case itself, might as 
well mean the oracles given by Laius, or proceeding from 
Laius, as the oracles received by Laius. And, as regards 
zapd, it merely marks the action or motion as having the 
relative position of ‘ beside,’ ‘alongside,’ ‘near,’ with refer- 
ence to the object to which the action qualified by the prepo- 
sition belongs ; so that, when the coming of a message from 
a person is further defined by zapd, it means ‘the coming 
of a message from beside or near a person.’ But if, as it 
thus appears, the idea of ‘from’ is due, not to the prepo- 
sition zapd, nor yet to the genitive case, but to the obvious 
relations of the action or motion, and of the parties to it, 
the one to the other, it might seem difficult to say why the 
meaning of ‘from,’ as connected with zapd, arises only when 
the preposition is used with the genitive case and with the 
verbs of motion or action implying motion. The answer is, 
that the only other case that is used with zapd and verbs of 
motion is the accusative, and that here the idea of ‘from’ 
can hardly arise, because this case, coupled with such verbs, 
marks either the object actually reached by the motion, or 
its measure or extent; and, in either case, the idea suggested 
by the relation in which the accusative stands to the action 
or motion is that of ‘to,’ and not of ‘from.’ Indeed, the 
fact that zapd is used with the accusative case apparently in 
the sense of ‘to’ after the very verbs with which, when the 
genitive is employed, it seems to mean ‘from,’ goes to con- 
firm the view here taken, that zapd really signifies neither 
‘to’ nor ‘from,’ but only ‘beside,’ ‘ near.’ 

In the same way is to be explained the use of zapdé with 
the genitive to mark the object from which any thing is 
derived or is regarded as proceeding, occurring with such 
verbs as pavddve, ‘to learn,’ zuvddveodar, ‘to be informed,’ 
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‘to learn,’ dxover, ‘to hear,’ deddvat, ‘to give.’ (See Passow’s 
Lex.) Thus, in powdvee napd tevos, ‘to learn from a person,’ 
the only use of zapd is to show that the act of learning, or 
the person who learns, is ‘beside,’ ‘near,’ the party from 
whom instruction comes. The genitive zevd¢ points out the 
object to which the act of learning, or the being a learner, 
is referred as specifically appertaining to’it, so as to convey 
the notion of the relation of pupil and teacher; and to be a 
person’s learner or disciple means the same thing as to learn 
from a person. And thus the natural relations of the parties 
connected with the act of learning suggest the notion of 
‘from,’ and zapd merely marks the relative position of the 
learner and of the person from whom the teaching comes. 

b. ‘By,’ marking the agent. Of the same nature essen- 
tially, and requiring the same explanation, is the use of zapd 
with the genitive case, not rarely met with, to express, as 
do also 570, did, zpdc, éx, with the genitive, the agent, or 
the object from whom an action proceeds. E.g. Soph. 
Trach. 596, povoy zap’ budy ed oteyotued’, ‘only might we be 
well concealed by you,’ that is, ‘have a covering from you;’ 
Plat. Symp. 175, £, cited by Passow, sogiac xapd two mhy- 
povodiaz, ‘to be filled with wisdom by a person.’ 


ul. Lapd with the dative case. 


‘ Beside,’ ‘by,’ ‘near,’ ‘at,’ ‘with.’ /apd with the dative 
case retains its proper sense of ‘beside,’ ‘by,’ or has the 
nearly related meaning of ‘near,’ ‘at,’ ‘with.’ H.g. Il. v. 
512, we etdev dbo gate rap’ Adj Rocoe wévovte, ‘remaining along- 
side of each other,’ or ‘ beside, near, with, each other.’ Od. 
i. 154, Dypiq, d¢ ~ jade napa pynotipow dvdyxn, ‘who sang 
among the suitors by compulsion ;’ properly, ‘ beside, near, 
with, or among, before, the suitors.’ And so in a variety 
of uses, and admitting of a diversity of rendering in Eng- 
lish according to the circumstances. E.g. Herod. iii. 160, 
Zonbpov 0& oddsic . . . drepeBddeto mapa Aapetw xperp, ‘no 
one surpassed Zopyrus in the judgment of Darius;’ that is, 
‘with, near, beside, Darius (if he were) judge;’ Id. i. 82, 
obtog map’ spot td objvoua dixoede gate vépecdor, ‘he, in my 
opinion, has a right to bear the title,’ properly, ‘with me 
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he has a right;’ Id. i. 86, xat pddeora (Agar) cobs napa agtac 
abrotar doxéovras dABtovg efvaz, ‘and saying it of those espe- 
cially who think they are happy,’ that is, ‘who with them- 
selves seem to be happy;’ Id. i. 105, xat dpdy zap’ Swuroitae 
tobe dmexveopévoug 8¢ thy Sxvdexhy ydpnr, d¢ dcaxéatar, ‘and 
that those who arrive in the Scythian country see among 
the Scythians themselves, or in their own land, how 
they are affected;’ properly, ‘see with, that is, among, 
themselves.’ Add Xen. Anab. ii. 5, 8; and Herod. 
vi. 86, fin. 

In all these and like instances of the use of zapé with this 
ease, the dative introduces the object to which any action 
or state qualified by zapd is referred as being that ulti- 
mately affected by it, or as that which it concerns; and the 
dative case depends for its use more immediately on the 
sense of ‘ beside,’ ‘near,’ contained in the preposition itself; 
for it is as easy to attach the dative in the sense of the final 
object to the notion of ‘beside,’ ‘near,’ conveyed by the 
preposition zapd, as to the idea of ‘sameness’ in 6 adrd¢, or 
to that of ‘equality’ in éaoc. 


mt. Iapd with the accusative case. 


1. a. ‘Alongside of,’ ‘beside.’ J/apé is very commonly 
employed with the accusative case in the sense of ‘ along- 
side of,’ ‘beside.’ a. Without accompanying motion, and 
simply to mark position by the side of: e.g. Od. xii. 32, 
of pay xotpnaavto Tapa Tpvyyjora vydoc, ‘they slept by the 
side of the moorings of the ship;’ II. i. 463, véoe d& zap’ 
abtoyv &yov xeprwfoka yepotr, ‘by his side, beside him, the 
young men held spits in their hands;’ Xen. Anab. i. 9, 
18, zoddduc 0 jy deity napa tag ateBopevac 6000 xal MODMY xat 
ystp@v xa bgdahuay atepoupévoug avdodmoucs, ‘along, by the 
side of, frequented roads;’ Id. ib. i. 2, 13, évradda jy mapa 
chy b0ov xp74vy, ‘there was a fountain by the roadside.’ See 
Td. ib. 1. 2, 24; iii. 5, 1. 

8. With a verb of motion, which zapd qualifies: e.g. 
Xen. Anab. v. 10, 1, éxiheov fpépac dio napa try yyy, ‘they 
sailed two days along the land;’ Id. ib. iv. 3, 26, zap’ doxt- 
dag napayayoyeas tip évwporiay éxt gddayyos, ‘leading the 
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enomoty to the left in the form of a phalanx,’ that is, ‘by 
the side of, alongside of, the shield or left hand.’ 

In both sets of examples, the accusative has the sense of 
‘as to,’ ‘as regards.’ Thus, in qv zapa tip 6ddv xpyvy, the 
construction is, ‘there was a fountain alongside... as 
regards the road;’ and in éxdeov napa tay 7G, ‘they sailed 
alongside . . . as regards the land,’ ‘as far as the land was 
concerned.’ 

b. ‘Beside,’ ‘near,’ ‘by,’ ‘at.’ In a sense very nearly re- 
lated to that above noticed, zapd with the accusative case 
is used to mean ‘beside,’ ‘near,’ ‘by,’ ‘at,’ the relative 
position indicated by these terms very naturally following 
that of ‘alongside.’ E.g. Herod. iv. 87, obco¢ dé (Aedoc) xare- 
heigdyn mapa tod Acopvaov tov vyov év Bufavriw, ‘this stone was 
left at, near, the temple of Dionysus in Byzantium,’ pro- 
perly, ‘alongside of, beside, the temple.’ The example, 
Od. xii. 32, of pwév xoeuyjoavto napa zpvpryora yyds, might be 
rendered, quite as well, ‘they slept by, near, the moorings 
of the ship.’ Here, also, the accusative has the sense of 
‘as to,’ ‘as regards;’ thus, odtog 0é xateletgiy mapa toy vydv 
means, properly, ‘this stone was left near, at, ... as regards 
the temple.’ 

c. ‘With.’ J/aodé with the accusative case has also the 
signification of ‘with,’ retaining, however, enough of its 
primary meaning of ‘alongside’ to distinguish it from od» 
and perd. H.g. Herod. vi. 86, @00F¢ poe tad jytoca ndoys tI 
obaing eapyvedcavta Véodue xapa o&, ‘I determined to de- 
posit the half of my substance with you;’ Id. i. 86, xat dic 
énta Avddy rap’ adtov natdag (ext thy xvorp dveStface,) ‘and 
placed on the funeral pile fourteen sons of Lydians with 
him;’ Id. viii. 140, zovddvecvte 93 xal thy vdv zap’ evs eodoay 
Ovvapey, “you are aware of the force that is now with me;’ 
Xen. Hell. i. 6, 29, zapa 0& Acopgdovra of Sdpeoe . . . teray- 
uévoc, ‘and with Diomedon were posted the Samians,’ 
or, ‘alongside of, beside, Diomedon,’ the sense being really 
the same. The accusative case, in this, as in the preceding 
uses of zaod with this case, has the sense of ‘as to,’ ‘as 
regards,’ or marks the extent in which the action or 
state as qualified by zapdé is to be taken. Thus, in the 
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example dt¢ &xra Avddy map’ abtov matdag ext crip muon dve- 
fiBace, the meaning properly is, ‘he caused fourteen sons 
of Lydians to ascend the funeral pile beside, near, with, 

.. as regards him.’ Compare, in Herod. vi. 86, the ex- 
ample above given with the use of zagd with the dative, in 
the same sense of ‘with,’ at the end of the chapter; 
Semoraucvw W¢ poe xsiueva sata Tapa aot ada (ca yoypara). 

d. ‘During (the time of).’ aed with the accusative 
case is frequently employed to denote the period of time 
with which an action runs parallel, or to which it corre- 
sponds, the idea being that of lying or running alongside 
of a thing, keeping pace with it, and so answering to it 
exactly in measure or extent. In English this is expressed 
by ‘during,’ ‘in the time of,’ ‘in.’ E.g. Xen. Anab. ii. 3, 
15, xai jv xai mapa xotov Hod pév xegadakyés O08, ‘and it (the 
date wine, otvo¢g gowizwy) was sweet in, during, at the time 
of, drinking it, but caused headache.’ Here zapa zdrov 
marks the sweet taste of the wine as corresponding in 
extent of time with the drinking it, that is, as lying, in 
point of time, alongside of it, or as keeping pace with it, 
the one exactly answering to the other; and this is in 
accordance with the proper sense of zapd. Orat. Att. 395, 
11, zapa cabtyy civ dxodqywtav, ‘during this journey,’ or 
‘throughout this journey,’ that is, coinciding in extent of 
time with this journey, and running parallel with it; Id. 
470, 12, zapa tovg péytotous xocpovs, ‘in, during the time of, 
the greatest exigency ;’ Id. 514, 8, rapa xdoay try yopryiay, 
‘ during, throughout, the whole time that he was choregus;’ 
Demosth. 229, 19, tatc éx tay vopwr tepwptag nap’ abta 
raduypata, ypqodu, ‘to use the legal punishment at the 
very time of the wrong-doing ;’ that is, making the punish- 
ment keep pace with the wrong-doing, answering to it 
throughout. 

In such examples, it is sufficiently plain that zapd scarcely 
departs at all from its original sense of ‘alongside,’ and 
that the accusative case has the meaning of ‘as regards,’ 
‘as far as goes,’ giving the measure of the parallelism ex- 
pressed by zapd. Thus, in the first example, the accusative 
zérov shows the extent to which the sweet taste of the wine 
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(jd0) was ‘alongside’ (xapd), or was coincident, namely, ‘as 
far as the drinking went,’ ‘as regarded the drinking it.’ 

e. ‘On account of,’ ‘because of,’ ‘by reason of,’ properly, 
‘conformably to,’ ‘with a just regard to,’ ‘in view of,’ ‘in 
consideration of.’ JIapd with the accusative case is occa- 
sionally capable of being rendered in English by ‘on ac- 
count of,’ ‘because of,’ ‘by reason of.’ E.g. Demosth. 43, 
14, 008 yap obtog napa try abrod pabpay toaodroy enybeyras, 
Soov zapad thy juscépay dpédecay, <for neither has this man 
(Philip) aggrandized himself so much by reason of his own 
strength, as on account of our neglect;’ Id. 110, 15, 0d zap’ 
Sy 0008 vo et¢ todTo Ta mpdypota dgtxcat, ‘our affairs have 
come to this pass, not by reagon of one thing, nor of two.’ 

In such examples, the proper sense of zapdé with the 
accusative is ‘conformably to,’ ‘consistently with,’ ‘accord- 
ing to the measure of,’ that is, it marks the object with which 
an action or proposition corresponds in its measure or 
extent. This sense is nearly akin to the idea of comparison, 
which zapd with the accusative has been seen to express, 
and, like it, is derived from the meaning of ‘alongside,’ 
‘beside,’ both these notions springing from the conceiving 
an object as placed alongside of another. Thus, in the first 
example, the meaning is, ‘this man has aggrandized him- 
self, not so much in conformity with, according to the 
measure of, his own strength, as in conformity with, accord- 
ing to the measure of, our neglect.’ And so, in the second 
example, the meaning is, ‘our affairs have come to this pass, 
not conformably to, as properly accords with or answers to, 
one thing, nor even two things;’ that is, ‘not one thing, 
nor yet two things, furnish a just measure with which our 
present condition of affairs shall be found conforming.’ 
The rendering of zaed with the accusative in English by 
‘on account of,’ ‘by reason of,’ though not strictly accu- 
rate, is yet not very remote from the true meaning, pro- 
vided the terms be understood somewhat in the sense of 
‘in view of,’ ‘in consideration of. When it is said, 
‘this man has aggrandized himself, not so much in con- 
formity with his own strength as in conformity with our 
neglect,’ it is not far from saying, ‘in view of, in con- 
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sideration of, not so much his own strength as our neg- 
lect ;’ nor is this very different from saying, ‘by reason 
of, on account of, not so much his own strength as our 
neglect.’ 

Here, again, the accusative case used after zapdé has the 
sense of ‘as regards,’ ‘as far as concerns.’ Thus, in the 
example od08 yap obto¢g zapa thy adrod pwpny tooodtov exnvdéyrac, 
the construction is, ‘nor has this man aggrandized him- 
self so much in exact accordance with, with a corresponding 
measure . . . as regards his own strength.’ That is, the 
accusative marks the extent to which the conformity ex- 
pressed by zapd. is to be understood as asserted. 

J. ‘To (beside).’ J/apdé with the accusative case, chiefly 
of persons, is frequently used after verbs of motion, to mark, 
in the most obvious view, the object which the motion 
reaches, and is rendered in English by ‘to.’ E.g. Od. i. 
284-5, zpdra pév é¢ []b)ov ede, xat etpeo Néatopa dtov- | xetdev 
68 Sxdpcyvde zapaEavdov Mevédaov, ‘and thence go to golden- 
haired Menelaus;’ Herod. 1. 36, rédog dé, dmexopevor rapa. tov 
Kpotaoyv cov Mvady dyyehor, eieyov tdde, ‘at length messengers 
of the Mysians reached Creesus, and spoke as follows;’ Xen. 
Anab. i. 2, 12, évratda dyavetrae ’Envofa . . . xapd Kipov, 
‘here Epyaxa reached Cyrus;’ Id. ib.i. 2,17, zépdac Itypyra 
tov &pymvéa mapa code atpatyyolvs tay “Edijvoyv, ‘sending 
Pigres to the Greek officers.’ 

In such examples, zapdé really means ‘by the side of,’ 
‘beside,’ ‘near,’ and the sense of ‘to,’ by which seemingly 
mapd is rendered in English, is due to the accusative as 
connected with a verb of motion and expressing the object 
reached. Thus, in the last example, the sending to the 
officers is expressed by zéudag and tobe atparyyovc, but is 
further qualified by zapd, so as to signify that the interpreter 
Pigres came to them and was ‘alongside of’ them or ‘near’ 
them; that is, Pigres was sent to the officers so as to be 
alongside of or near them. Compare what was said above 
of the use of zapdé with the genitive case in the sense of 
‘from alongside of.’ 

The accusative, however, in this construction, may either 
be considered, in the more obvious view, as directly marking 
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the object reached by the verb’s motion, or, as is probably 
more correct, may be regarded as attending upon the action 
of the verb as qualified by zapd, in the sense of ‘as regards,’ 
that is, to define with regard to what object, or within what 
limits, this combined meaning is to be taken. Thus, using 
the same example, in zéyudac Miypyta napa cobs atpatyyouc, 
the action of sending is qualified by zapdé, so as to mean, 
‘having sent Pigres alongside or near,’ and the accusative 
tobe atparyyovs marks in what regard, within what limits, 
this is affirmed, ‘as revards the officers.’ So that, according 
to this latter view, which seems more satisfactory, the sen- 
tence will mean, ‘having sent Pigres alongside. . . as 
regards the officers,’ the officers alone being regarded as 
directly concerned in the message. 

g. Comparison: ‘as much as,’ ‘as good as,’ ‘equivalent 
to,’ &e. JTaed with the accusative case expresses, in a 
variety of ways, the idea of comparison, rendered in English 
by a diversity of phrases, according to the circumstances of 
the comparison, as will be seen presently in detail. This 
notion of comparison readily springs from the sense of 
‘alongside,’ ‘ beside,’ proper to the preposition, objects being 
placed alongside of each other for the purpose of comparison, 
and comparison being readily suggested by the fact of such 
juxtaposition. And it may be remarked generally, as neces- 
sary to the right interpretation of such forms of comparison 
as are expressed by zapd with the accusative in its sense of 
‘alongside of,’ that, when an object is placed beside another 
for comparison, either of two cases may occur; first, it may 
equal the standard of comparison; as, zap’ odd», ‘as much 
as nothing;’ or, secondly, it may exceed the standard; as, 
mapa tov¢ dAroug éxdvee, ‘he toiled more than the rest.’ Mean- 
while, zaod expressing no more than the being alongside, 
and so suggesting comparison merely, these relations of 
equality and superiority must be gathered from the condi- 
tions of the comparison, which ordinarily leave no great 
room for ambiguity. There is, it may be mentioned, still 
a third case of comparison expressed by zapd, that of in- 
feriority, or coming short of the standard of comparison ; 
but that belongs to zapd in the sense of ‘at or on one side 
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of,’ ‘not coinciding with,’ and does not come under consi- 
deration in this place. 

a.) ‘As much as,’ ‘as good as,’ ‘as.’ aod with the accu- 
sative case is used to mark an object to which, as to a 
standard of comparison, another is referred and counted 
as equal. This is expressed in English by ‘as much as,’ 
‘as good as,’ ‘as.’ E.g. Soph. Antig. 465-6, oBcw¢ pore 
tovde tod popov tvyety | zap’ oddey Adyos, ‘so, for me, forsooth, 
to meet with this doom is a sorrow of no moment,’ ‘as good 
as nothing ;’ Id. ib. 84-5, . . . xat cd xpayp’ drew | oby se zap’ 
ovdév, ‘and to account the matter not as a thing of naught,’ 
properly, ‘as equal to nothing ;’ Id. Electr. 1327, zorepa xa’ 
obdey tod Biov x{deoF &ce; ‘do you still have no care for life ?’ 
Id. Gd. Tyr. 982-8, . . . ddka tad& 8rw | zap’ obdév eote, 
p@ota tov Btov yéoex, ‘to whom this is as nothing,’ ‘who 
values it as nothing worth;’ Eurip. Or. 569, zao’ oddav* 
abtats yy dy dddvvar mocec, ‘it were to them a thing of 
nothing to destroy their husbands.’ (See Bothe’s note on 
Soph. Antig. 35.) Herod. i. 120, zapa opexpa yap xae tadv 
hoyiwy iyi 20. xeyadpyxe, ‘for some oracles even have turned 
out of little moment,’ that is, ‘as much as, equivalent to, 
a small matter;’ Demosth. 1416, 21, %a padov zpotpédw ae 
mpos tH» grhocogiay, gay pn mapa juxpov momen, ‘unless you 
account philosophy a thing of little moment,’ ‘equal to a 
small thing ;’ Id. 593, 22, é7w rot» tabta pev ob Tapa puxpov 
droutopsvos map byty dxehvadpyy, ‘with no little struggle.’ 
Here belong zapa Spay), and zap’ dityov, which, like zapa 
pexpov, are rendered commonly by ‘by a little,’ and mean, 
properly, ‘equal to a little,’ ‘as much as a little;’ zapa 
zodv, ‘by much,’ ‘equal to much,’ zap’ daoy, ‘by how much,’ 
mapa toaovtoy, ‘by so much.’ (See Passow’s Lex. s. v. 
mapd.) 

In such examples, zapé with the accusative marks an 
object alongside of which another is placed for comparison, 
or, which is the same thing essentially, gives a standard to 
which any proposition is referred to determine its mea- 
sure; and, when the circumstances suggest no idea of 
superiority nor of inferiority, the relation of equality is 
assumed to exist. Thus, in the last example, rapa puxpov is 
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added to the proposition rip gedocogiay say py rocjoy, to give 
a standard of measure alongside of which it is placed, and 
with which, consequently, it is compared; ‘unless you con- 
sider philosophy as standing alongside of, on the same foot- 
ing with, equal to, a small matter.’ 

The accusative case, as here used with zapd, has the 
meaning of ‘as regards,’ ‘as far as is concerned,’ or shows 
with regard to what object, within what limits, the corre- 
spondence in measure or the exact conformity expressed 
by snes is to be regarded as affirmed. Thus, 77» gedocogtay 
dy ph mapa pexpov xoepon, ‘unless you account philosophy as 
being of equal measure, exactly corresponding, ... as re- 
gards a little matter.’ 

Of the same nature are a number of expressions in which 
mzaod with the accusative denotes an object or action to 
“which another answers. Thus, Aristoph. Ran. 643, zdyyip 
naod myyiy sxdtepov, ‘I will give to each blow for blow,’ 
the blow given to the one answering to a blow given to the 
other. This mode of expression has the same origin with 
the preceding, namely, in the idea of one thing placed 
alongside of another, and hence regarded as corresponding 
to it exactly in measure, number, or any other point of 
comparison. Demosth. 1360, 20, ovvetvae 08 (Néatoar) &xatépp 
Hyspay map’ ypéeoav, ‘and that Neaera should spend a day 
with each of the two alternately ;’ that is, a day with one 
should answer to a day with the other, or, what is the same 
thing, should spend ‘every other day’ with one of the 
two. The phrase zap’ eva yépovte¢ xat veaviae, ‘old men and 
young men alternately,’ cited in Passow’s Lexicon, may 
mean ‘old men and young men counted one for one,’ ‘one 
of the one age answering to one of the other age.’ But, 
if this be the interpretation, it should be observed as being 
peculiar in this, that the objects intended to be counted 
one against the other are not formally placed one alongside 
of the other, as in zdyyyy xapa zAnypy above; but they are 
named in contrasted classes, yépovte¢ xat veariar, ‘old men 
and young men,’ and then zap’ éva, ‘alongside of, answer- 
ing to, one,’ is added to show that the two classes of per- 
sons are to be regarded as answering to each other, not as 
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classes merely, and generally, but individually, an old man 
to a young man, and a young man to an old man; and 
this it does by setting up a standard to which the two 
classes of old men and young men are equally referred, so 
as to answer to the standard of ‘one.’ Instead of saying, ‘an 
old man for a young man,’ that is, ‘an old man alongside 
of, with (zapd), a young man,’ yéowy mapa veartav, and ‘a 
young man for an old man,’ veaviag rapa yépovta, a briefer 
form of expression is used, ‘old men and young men ar- 
ranged according to the standard of one’ (zap’ &a), the 
mind supplying, from the contradistinction in which the 
one class stands to the other, that they are not only gene- 
rally arranged according to the standard of one, but that 
they answer to each other, one of the one class to another 
of the other class, one for one (zap’ éva). The phrase zapa 
paiva tptcoy, cited from Arist. H. A. vil. 2, 1, in Passow’s 
Lexicon, and translated ‘every third month,’ means, pro- 
perly, ‘answering to, coinciding with, the third month,’ 
the notion of ‘every’ third month, or of a succession of 
actions occurring at equal periods of three months, is 
suggested by the circumstances of the case; for zapa pijva 
tptrov furnishes merely the standard of measure to which 
the action corresponds, and, in order that the sense of 
‘every,’ or of successive actions corresponding to the 
standard, may be conveyed, there must be present also 
some sign of a plurality of actions to be thus distributed. 
Soph. Aj. 475, cé yap zap’ ypap jpépa tépnev syee; ‘for 
what pleasure has day alternating with day?’ that is, ‘day 
answering to day;’ Demosth. 467, 6, odxody mapa pév tag 
tpedxovta popeddas puptovg dtdwae pydtpvovg piv, napa de tag 
déxa Garepavet tpraydtous ; ‘for every three hundred thousand 
bushels (medimni) of corn he makes us a present of ten 
thousand bushels, and for every hundred thousand about 
three thousand bushels;’ that is, ‘answering to, correspond- 
ently with, three hundred thousand bushels he bestows on 
us ten thousand.’ (For the examples, see Passow’s Lexi- 
con, 8. v. zapd, and Index Orat. Att.) 

8.) In some examples, zapd is used with the accusative to 
mark a comparison, but with the idea of a superiority on 
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the part of the subject of comparison to the standard with 
which it is compared, or alongside of which it is placed. 
E.g. Xen. Memor. i. 4, 14, zapa ca Glha CGa Gorep Veot ot. 
dvowroe fewrevover, ‘compared with, and above, all other 
animals, men live as gods;’ Id. Ages. v. 3, émdvee mapa tobe 
dddove, ‘he toiled more than all the rest ;’ Id. Memor. iv. 4, 
1, date deddnhoc etvae mapa tov¢ GAdous ebtaxtay, ‘so that he 
was manifestly of good order above all the rest.’ 

In such examples, it is plain that the notion of superiority 
to the standard of comparison is suggested by the cireum- 
stances of the case, zagd with the accusative serving only, 
as in the instances above considered, to mark the compari- 
son with a standard. This being so, neither the preposi- 
tion nor the accusative, as here used, require further expla- 
nation. 

y.) As was above mentioned, zapdé with the accusative, 
in another set of examples, is employed to mark the amount 
by which a fact or statement fails or comes short of being 
true just as set forth; as, zapa pexpor, ‘by a little,’ zap’ ddtyou, 
‘by a little,’ zapa Boeayd, ‘by a small amount,’ or ‘within a 
little,’ ‘wellnigh.’ EH.g. Isocr. 178, d, cavryy ev dhirw yoovm 
cahsboa xat hudivae Tapa puxoov éxotnoay, ‘ this, in a little space 
of time, they caused to be agitated and wellnigh dissolved ;’ 
that is, ‘to be within a little, to be wanting a little, of being 
dissolved.’ But this form of the comparison made by zapd 
with the accusative is more appropriately referred to a dis- 
tinct signification of zapd to be mentioned presently. 

2. ‘At or on one side of,’ ‘not coincident with.’ Mapa 
with the accusative occurs, in a variety of cases, with a 
meaning clearly distinct from that of ‘alongside of,’ ‘ be- 
side,’ which has prevailed in all the examples of the use 
of zapdé with the accusative hitherto considered; namely, 
with the meaning of ‘at or on one side of,’ in contradis- 
tinction to being coincident with. This is not contrary to 
the idea of ‘alongside of,’ and does not exclude it; but is, 
in fact, the same sense so modified as to make prominent 
the notion of being ‘on one side of’ as opposed to that of 
being in the same line with. 

a. ‘At or on one side of,’ ‘by,’ ‘past.’ IZaod with the 
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accusative is used in the sense of ‘at or on one side of,’ ‘by;’ 
‘past:’ e.g. Il. xxii. 145, of 08 xapd oxonehy xal epevedy ivepd- 
evra | tetysog atéy bxéx xar’ duakerdy eaaevovco, ‘they rushed 
by, past, the watch-tower;’ Od. iii. 172, zap’ jrepderra 
Miparta, ‘by, past, windy Mimas;’ Xen. Cyrop. v. 2, 29, 
map’ abtyy cy» BaSviava det xapeévac, ‘one must needs pass 
by Babylon itself;’ that is, ‘on one side of Babylon.’ In 
these and many such examples, the meaning of zapd is that 
above indicated, ‘at or on one side of;’ and the signification 
of ‘past,’ and that of ‘beyond’ also, which zapd sometimes 
has, is partly due to the verb of motion with which the 
preposition is used. It hardly requires to be added, that 
the accusative, here also, has the meaning of ‘as to,’ ‘as 
regards ;’ as in the last example, ‘it is required to pass by 
... as regards Babylon itself.’ 

b. a.) ‘ Beside,’ ‘except.’ Jagd with the accusative has 
also the meaning of ‘beside,’ ‘except,’ which is derived 
immediately from that of ‘on one side of,’ the idea of ‘ be- 
side,’ ‘except,’ as expressed by the preposition, being that 
the proposition thus qualified by zapdé does not embrace 
the object introduced by zapd, but leaves it ‘ on one side.’ 
E.g. Herod. ix. 33, zapa &v xdduopa fdpape vexdv? Ohupredda, 
‘he ran so as to be victorious in the Olympic games, ex- 
cepting one contest;’ Aristoph. Nub. 698, odx gore mapa 
tavr’ Gia, ‘there is nothing else beside, except, this;’ that 
is, ‘apart from this.’ So in the example cited from Polyb. 
iil. 110, 4, zapa piav, ‘every other day,’ that is, ‘one day 
excepted, omitted,’ ‘left on one side,’ (See, for other ex- 
amples, Wessel. ad Herod. ix. 33.) 

B.) ‘Wanting,’ ‘lacking,’ ‘less by,’ ‘within.’ Little dif- 
ferent from the signification of zapd with the accusative just 
noticed is the case in which it is rendered by ‘wanting,’ 
‘lacking,’ ‘less by,’ the sense here being that the action or 
proposition qualified by zapé and the accusative fails of 
being complete, or comes short, by the amount expressed 
by the accusative introduced by zapd. E.g. Isocr. 367, 6, 
ote mapa puxpoy TAdov dxperog drovaveiv, ‘so that I came 
within a little of being put to death without a trial.’ The 
statement is that the being put to death failed of occurring, 
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fell short of being effected, by a little (yéxpov); and mapa pex- 
pov conveys the idea of this limitation by showing that the 
matter affirmed fell on one side, did not meet the full mea- 
sure, or did not coincide with (zapd), what the terms express- 
ing the action imply, and that it thus comes short by the 
amount of a little (xpdv). Putting zapa pexpov aside, the 
proposition would be that he was put to death without a 
trial; zapd being added with 7Ao»v shows that he came on 
one side of this, and so missed it, or came short of it; and 
pexpdy as an accusative marks how far he came short of or 
missed the being put to death without a trial. Demosth. 
748, 21, (Dcdinmov) puxpod pév dextetvate, yonpdtwy dé mohidy 

.. map’ dliyac dypoug 7ttypaoate, ‘you came near to putting 
Philip to death, and failed of this only by a few votes, visit- 
ing him, for a deal of money, with degradation instead.’ 
The putting Philip to death fell short of being effected, and 
had another penalty substituted, by a few votes; properly, 
it fell on one side, and did not attain to completion, by the 
amount of a few votes. Iseeus, 41, 36, zapa rértapac gxgoug 
petéaye tic modews, ‘he came within four votes of obtaining 
citizenship;’ Jacobs Anthol., p. 695, cited by Passow, 
Mdpxoc, Onptov et napa ypdupa, ‘you are a bear (dpxoc), Marcus, 
but for a letter ;’ that is, ‘missing a letter, coming short by 
a letter, if you wanted a letter, you would be a bear.’ From 
such examples it may be considered as true that zaod obtains 
the meaning of ‘ wanting,’ ‘lacking,’ ‘less by,’ ‘within,’ from 
that of ‘on one side of,’ ‘not coinciding with,’ and hence 
not reaching, a given line or measure; that this measure is 
an action or statement as it is set forth by the word qualified 
by zapd; and that the accusative case attending zapd is the 
measure of the amount by which this action or statement 
comes short of the proper standard. 

Here belong such expressions as zapd puxodv, zap’ ddtyou, 
mapa Boayd, ‘within a little,’ ‘wanting or lacking a little:’ 
e.g. Isocr. 178, d, above cited, raveny ev dXyw ypdvyp aadebaat 
xat hudivae mapa. puxpov exotnoay, ‘this, within a little space of 
time, they caused to be agitated and wellnigh dissolved,’ 
that is, to come only a little short of being dissolved. 

c. ‘ Beside,’ ‘ beyond,’ ‘against,’ ‘contrary to.’ ITapdé with 
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the accusative case has frequently the signification of ‘be- 
side,’ ‘beyond,’ ‘against,’ ‘contrary to.’ This meaning is 
but another variety of ‘on one side of,’ that is, ‘not coin- 
ciding with;’ for when it is said, Plat. Phed. c. 44, that a 
thing occurs zapa doFay, ‘ contrary to my expectation,’ preter 
opinionem, the meaning really is, that it does not coincide 
with, but falls on one side of, and so is out of keeping with 
and contrary to, my expectation. In the same way, zapd 
dtazov, ‘contrary to justice,’ means, properly, what is 
‘beside,’ ‘on one side of,’ ‘ not coinciding with,’ and, hence, 
out of conformity with, opposed to, justice. E.g. I]. xiii. 787, 
map Odvapey 0 odx ate xai eaovpevoy zolepiCer, ‘a man cannot 
fight beyond his strength, even though he be eager to 
do it ;’ that is, ‘a man cannot fight otherwise than according 
to, in keeping with, in proportion to, his strength ;’ Xen. 
Cyrop. i. 6, 6, zapa yap tobe tay Vedy Deapode mdvta ta totadra 
ezvaz, ‘that all such things were contrary to the divine laws;’ 
Id. Anab. v. 8, 17, e@ ce bx’ éuod éxadov zapa tO dtxatov, ‘if in © 
any thing they were treated by me contrary to justice ;’ Id. 
Anab. ii. 5, 41, ef apa tovs Gpxoug elve tag arovdag, tiy dtxny 
&ye, ‘if he was breaking the truce in violation of the oaths ;’ 
Orat. Att. 121, 25, ovpPéByxe mod napa tay yropny, ‘it has 
fallen out very much contrary to their mind,’ ‘otherwise 
than in conformity with their judgment.’ 

The accusative case, in these examples, has the signifi- 
cation of ‘as to,’ ‘as regards.’ Thus, in the last example, 
ouppépnxe mapa thy yvopyy, ‘it has occurred very much out 
of coincidence, contrariwise, . .. as regards their mind.’ 

(For the table of zapdé with cases, see the next page.) 
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TABLE OF THE SIGNIFICATIONS AND USES OF rapé WITH CASES. 


‘for? Accusative: ‘as to,’ ‘as regards,’ 


Significations of rapd.|Gen.: ‘with respect to.’| Dative : ‘as far as goes,’ 


1. ‘Alongside,’ ‘be- 1. a. ‘ Alongside,’ ‘ beside,’ ‘ along.’ 
side.’ 

a. Juxtaposition : 
‘alongside,’ ‘be- 


side’ 

b. Proximity: ‘ by,’|b. ‘ By,’ ‘at,’ ‘near’ b. ‘By, ‘at,’| 0. ‘Beside, ‘by,’ ‘at,’ ‘near,’ 

‘at,’ ‘near, ‘From (beside.’) ‘near,’ ‘ with,’ ‘with.’ 
‘By’ (agent.) “among, ‘To (beside.’) 

c. Parallel dura- ec. ‘During,’ 
tion: ‘during.’ 

d. Conformity with: d.*On account of, ‘by reason 
‘on account of, . of,’ properly, ‘in conform- 
“by reason of ity with,’ ‘according to 

the measure of. 

e. Comparison: e. ‘As much as,’ ‘as good as,’ 
‘compared with, °as;’ 


‘answering to, ‘— for —, 

eg. wAny) mapa mAnyhy; 

‘more than,’ ‘beyond,’ pro- 
perly, ‘compared with.’ 


2. ‘On one side of,’ 2. a. ‘On one side of,’ ‘by,’ ‘ past,’ 
ae : coinciding ‘beyond.’ 
with. 
a. On one side of,’ 
‘past,’ ‘by.’ 
bs" a oe oe of,’ b. ‘Beside,’ ‘except.’ 
no meluding ; 
“ beside,’ - ex- 
cept.’ c. ‘Wanting,’ ‘lacking,’ ‘ with- 
c. ‘At one side,’ not in’ 


conforming to a 
measure, coming 
short. 
d. ‘At one side,’ d. * Besides,’ ‘ beyond,’ ‘ against.’ 
not in conformity 
with, out of keep- 
ing with. 


Tepi. 
Significations of mepe. 


1. a. ‘Around,’ ‘about.’ Jee, the same with the San- 
skrit pari, ‘circum,’ signifies, properly, ‘around,’ ‘about,’ 
including the idea of an entire circuit, more fully expressed 
by zepé xxdw, as in Plat. Pheed. c. 61, pgov zept xdxdw, ‘flow- 
ing round about in a circle,’ and being hereby distinguished 
from dug. This proper sense of zep? is seen in the deriva- 
tive zépcS, ‘round about,’ which seems to be formed upon 
meot by the addition of an ending xc, probably akin to -céc. 
Many compounds also exhibit zeo¢ in this meaning; as, 
mepravyeveoc, ‘around the neck,’ zepexetoev, ‘to shear all 
around,’ zepeddure, ‘to shine all around,’ ‘on every side.’ 
And so, likewise, in many examples of its use with the cases 
of nouns zepé has this same local sense of ‘around:’ e.g. Il. 
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x. 189, ... tov ata zeot ypevac Hdvd tw7, ‘quickly the ery 
came round about his~ heart,’ ‘reached his heart round 
about ;’ Xen. Cyrop. i. 2, 4, of 08 &y7Roe xat xordveae nept ra 
dpysta, ‘the ephebi sleep also round about the public build- 
ings.’ 

b. ‘About.’ Sometimes zepé is used in a sense different 
from the above, but nearly connected with it, namely, in 
that of ‘about’ with the idea of nearness or approximation 
to a thing, as distinguished from exact position, measure, 
and the like, as in regard to space, time, and numbers. 
E.g. Anab. ii. 1, 7, xai 7d ce Fy zepi r’{Wovcay dyopdy, ‘it 
was now about the time of full market;’ Id. Hell. ii. 4, 5, 
ouveheypévwv &¢ thy Dvinv xept Extaxostovg, ‘about seven 
hundred men,’ that is, a number something near, not 
exactly, seven hundred. It will be remembered that dugi 
has the same accommodated sense of ‘about;’ and the Eng- 
lish word ‘about,’ by which both dygé and zxepé in this use 
are translated, affords an instance of the same modification 
of a mere local meaning. 

ce. ‘About,’ ‘of,’ ‘concerning,’ the Latin de. J/ep?, in no 
distant connection with its primary sense, is very frequently 
used metaphorically to indicate an object about which the 
thoughts, feelings, words, or actions are employed, answer- 
ing to the English ‘about,’ ‘of,’ ‘concerning,’ ‘touching,’ 
and to the Latin de. H.g. Xen. Cyrop. i. 5, 18, e¢ dé cadra 
ey dérw zept bpay, ‘if I say this of, about, concerning, you;’ 
Id. Memor. i. 2, 19, ¢y@ dé mepe todtwy ody odtw yeyydoxw, “1 
do not thus judge concerning these things.’ Here, again, 
the English word ‘about’ furnishes precisely a similar 
instance of the accommodated use of a term properly 
expressing a merely local relation. 

d. ‘Respecting,’ ‘with respect to.’ Very nearly related 
to the sense of zepé just mentioned is that in which it cor- 
responds to the English ‘respecting,’ ‘with respect to.’ E.g. 
Xen. Cyrop. i. 6, 15, éx rodrov d% avviy tovrog éya ode pakara 
gpovriyoug mept todtwy ixovov eivac, ‘IL had intercourse with 
those whom I understood to be most intelligent with respect 
to these matters.’ 

e. ‘For,’ ‘on account of,’ ‘because of.’ Immediately con- 
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nected with the two next preceding significations of zepé is 
that in which it expresses the occasion, ground, or reason 
of an action, where it is rendered in English by ‘for,’ ‘on 
account of,’ ‘because of.’ E.g. Il. xvii. 146-7, 0d ydo tec 
Avxioy ye paynoobpevos Aavaciow | elar mept mrodtoc, ‘will go to 
fight for, on account of, the city;’ Il. xvi. 497, adrap exera 
xai adtos aued mépe pdpvao yadx@, ‘do you yourself fight for 
me with the spear;’ Il. vii. 301, 7 pév éuaprdodyy Eprdoc mépe 
DvpoPopoto, ‘they fought on account of a quarrel ;’ properly, 
‘they fought about, touching, concerning, a quarrel or occa- 
sion of strife,’ the fighting being referred to a quarrel for its 
subject or occasion, this being the thing to which it relates, 
and hence furnishing the occasion, ground, or reason of the 
action. 

f. ‘For,’ object had in view. ‘To this sense of zeo¢ may 
be referred also the case in which it introduces the final 
object or end of an action, where it is rendered in English 
by ‘for. H.g. Il. xxii. 161, ddha zepi guys Beov ° Extopog 
inoddpoto (z00e¢,) ‘ but the feet of Hector ran for life,’ that is, 
properly, ‘about, concerning, on account of, life;’ Herod. 
Vili. 26, 0% od meot yonpdtwy tov adyd@va Toedytae, alka zee 
dpetns, ‘who contend not for money, but about virtue.’ 
The proper sense of zep¢, in these examples, is ‘about,’ ‘con- 
cerning.’ Thus, in the latter example, zee? yonudtwy dydva 
mocevytae Means strictly no more than ‘they contend about 
money,’ just as wept dpeti¢ signifies ‘about, concerning, the 
question of virtue or manhood,’ ypyuara being, as dpezy is, 
the subject of the contest. But, when the matter about 
which an action is performed constitutes at the same time 
the motive to it, it is both its subject and its final object. 
The cases in which zee may have this signification can be 
determined only by the nature of the noun with which it is 
connected and that of the action which it qualifies. 

g. ‘Of the value of” Of the same nature, most probably, 
is mept when used with zodhod, mietovog, zhetotov, mavtd¢ 
mocstadat, ‘to consider of much, of more, of very great, of all 
possible moment or value.’ E.g, Xen. Anab. v. 6, 22, 0088 
tI¢ “Eddddog obdéy rept TAstovog Tocetadaz, ‘ to consider nothing 
of more value than Hellas;’ Id. ib. i. 9, 7, Sze mept mAsiatou 
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mootto pndéy gevdeadaz, ‘(he showed) that he considered it a 
matter of the highest moment not to prove false at all.’ The 
meaning of zep/, here also, is immediately connected with 
that of ‘about;’ for by giving a thing the relative position 
of about an object, there is suggested the idea of its belong- 
ing to the class or category of such object; so that zepé 
moddov xorstodae signifies to consider or account a thing as 
being of the class or category of what is much, or of much 
value. This is what is meant by Passow, when he says that 
“the thing belongs to the sphere or region of great, small, 
&e.”” (See Passow’s Lexicon, s. v. zepé.) Compare for the 
genitive, as here used, the Latin genitives magni, parvi, &e., 
after such verbs as estimare, signifying with them ‘to value 
at much,’ &c.; and, for the meaning of zeoé here assumed, 
compare its use in such phrases as of zepi. I]piapoy, ‘ those 
about Priam,’ meaning, ‘of the company of Priam.’ The 
term zoctodaz containing the notion of valuing, and zoddod, 
mdztovog, and the rest of these genitives, being expressions 
of value, ‘much,’ ‘more,’ ‘very much,’ and zepé being added 
to show that it is about or around these signs of value that 
the object to be valued is to be considered as placed, and, 
hence, as being referred to or appertaining to them, and as 
belonging to the particular value which any one of them 
denotes; it is easy to see how zocetadar zept zoddov signifies 
‘to consider of much value,’ and so of the rest. It is really 
the same thing as to say, ‘to consider an object as being 
about, as having to do with, as appertaining to,’ the several 
kinds of value expressed by zoAdod, aietovoc, Ke. - 

2. a. ‘Quite,’ ‘altogether,’ ‘exceedingly, ‘very.’ In many 
compounds zep/ has the sense of ‘ quite,’ ‘altogether,’ ‘very,’ 
‘exceedingly:’ e.g. zepeady7c, ‘exceedingly sorrowful,’ zepé- 
Bapus, ‘very heavy,’ zeptlapzpos, ‘very brilliant,’ zepeaadc, 
‘extraordinary.’ This meaning would seem to be originally 
the intensive notion of around, namely, ‘round and round,’ 
‘quite round,’ of which was retained only the intensive sense 
of ‘ quite,’ ‘altogether,’ without any reference ordinarily to 
the primary idea of around. Compare the intensive sense 
of xatdé above mentioned, that of the Latin per, and the 
English ‘out and out.’ In the case of the English ‘out and 
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out,’ the notion of intensity is indicated by the repetition 
of the term. But in that of zard and ze? the same idea is 
conveyed without such repetition. There is agreement, 
however, in this, that the notion of intensity does not seem 
to belong to the primary meaning of the term used, but to 
spring from the manner of its employment. In English, as 
in the Hebrew, the notion of intensity is conveyed by repe- 
tition ; in Greek it may have been indicated by mere em- 
phasis. This does not exclude the opinion that this or that 
term in English or Greek is better fitted than another to 
take on it the sense of intensity; but it is affirmed only, 
that this notion is not inherent in the term itself. What is 
here said of the origin of the sense of ‘quite,’ ‘altogether,’ 
‘very,’ as had by zeo¢, may be confirmed by those com- 
pounds in which zepé has at the same time the meaning of 
‘all around,’ and of ‘ quite,’ ‘very;’ as, zepcAadety, ‘to chatter 
all round,’ and ‘to chatter excessively,’ zeptpuzoc, ‘dirty all 
round,’ or, as we say, ‘dirty all over,’ and ‘very dirty.’ 

b. ‘Above,’ ‘more than,’ ‘beyond.’ The signification of 
‘quite,’ ‘very,’ ‘exceedingly,’ when employed relatively to 
one or more persons, conveys the idea of ‘above,’ ‘more 
than,’ ‘beyond.’ E.g. Il. i. 417, vov 0 dua tc’ wxbpyopog xat 
diCvpd¢ mept mdvtwy | éxico. Here the sense is, ‘of early 
death exceedingly . . . with respect to all men,’ which is 
the same as to say, ‘of early death above, or more than, all 
men.” I]. i. 287, ddd’ 60 duno edehee mept mdvtwy Fupevae Gov, 
‘this man wishes to be exceedingly (great, or the like,)... 
with respect to all others,’ or ‘to be in excess, to be above, 
... with respect to all others.’ 

It may be remarked that this relative sense of zepé is 
seen in several compounds; as, zepcytyveadac, ‘to survive,’ 
‘to outlive,’ ‘to overcome,’ ‘to excel,’ mepeetvac, ‘to be 
above,’ ‘to surpass,’ the same verb having also the sense 
of ‘to be around;’ zepeéyexv, ‘to surpass,’ ‘to overcome,’ 
this verh signifying also ‘to encompass,’ ‘to embrace,’ ‘to 
surround ;’ zeperoSevecv, ‘to out shoot,’ also ‘to shoot all 
round,’ ‘to shoot on all sides;’ zeocppovety, ‘to be wiser 
than others,’ as well as ‘to turn over in the mind,’ ‘to con- 
sider on all sides.’ 
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Summary of the significations of mept. 


Hept. 1. a. ‘Around,’ ‘about.’ 

b. * About,’ ‘near.’ 

e. ‘About,’ ‘of,’ ‘concerning ;’ (object.) 

d. ‘For,’ ‘on account of,’ “because of;’ (subject.) 
e. ‘For,’ ‘with the view of ;’ (motive.) 

J. ‘Respecting,’ ‘with respect to.’ 

g. ‘Of the value of.’ 

a. ‘Quite,’ ‘altogether,’ ‘very,’ ‘exceedingly.’ 
b. * Above,’ ‘more than,’ ‘beyond.’’ 


SIGNIFICATION AND USE OF Tepe WITH CASES OF NOUNS. 


I. LIlept with the genitive case. 


1. a. ‘Around,’ ‘about.’ J/epé in its proper local sense 
of ‘around,’ ‘about,’ is employed rarely with the genitive 
case, and only in poetry. E.g. Od. v. 68-9, 70” adrod terd- 
vuato Tepe aretoug yhagupoto | Huepic iAdwoa, tedyxhee 08 oTagu- 
Ajow, ‘and there was spread about the hollow cave a flour- 
ishing vine, and it was full of clusters of grapes.’ (See 
Passow’s Lexicon.) The genitive as here used with zepé 
has the sense of ‘ with respect to;’ as in the example cited, 
‘a vine was spread about, around, . . . with respect to the 
cave.’ 

b. ‘About,’ ‘of,’ ‘concerning,’ ‘touching,’ the Latin de. 
Ilept is very commonly used with the genitive case, as 
after verbs of hearing, knowing, speaking, and the like, in 
a metaphorical sense, to mark the object about which a 
persons hears, knows, speaks, &c., corresponding to the 
English ‘about,’ ‘of,’ ‘concerning,’ ‘touching,’ and to the 
Latin de. E.g. Xen. Cyrop. i. 1, 3, ofrwe eyeyymoxopev rept 
abtov, ‘we thus judged concerning them;’ Id. ib. i. 2, 13, 
ef 08 tabta eh dérw mept Sydy, ‘if I say this of, concerning, 
about, you;’ Id. Memor. i. 1, 16, adrdc dé zept tov dvd pw- 
etwy det dcehéyeto, ‘he was himself forever discoursing about 
human affairs.’ 

c. ‘About,’ ‘for,’ ‘on account of.’ In the same way zepé 
with the genitive is used in the sense of ‘about,’ ‘for,’ ‘on 
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account of,’ to mark the object about which the thoughts, 
feelings, words, or actions are occupied: e.g. Il. xx. 17, 7 
ze rept Tpdwy xoi’Ayady peppnpites; ‘hast thou, indeed, 
some anxious care about the Trojans and the Achei?’ Xen. 
Cyrop. ii. 1, 22, érwoyoug bre mepi dxdawy dy yévwvtae dvdpa- 
more gehoverxtae, TOAD paddov eéhovee tadta doxsiv, ‘all those 
matters about which men have emulation ;’ Id. ib. i. 1, 25, 
od povov mept savrod, ddd xai mepl ayod, xal mept yuvatxdc, xat 
mept mdvtwy Toy Téxvor, Oovistac yoPetraz, ‘he stands in fear of 
bondage, not only for himself, but also for me, and for his 
wife, and for all his children;’ Id. ib. iii. 3, 44, voy zepe 
(vyay tay bystépwy 6 dya@y, xat mEpl 77S, .. . Hat MEPL OLXOY. « «y 
xat mept yuvaxdy Os xat Téxvwy, xat mept mdytwy wy Téxadve 
dyadav, ‘now the struggle is for life, and for country, and 
for home, and for wives, moreover, and children, and for 
all the blessings you have.’ 

d. ‘For,’ object had in view. In some examples, zepé 
with the genitive obtains more distinctly the sense of the 
object had in view in an action, or that which is its motive. 
Thus, Il. xxii. 161, cited above, dda zept duy7s Oéov °Excopog 
inzoddpoco, ‘ Hector (the feet of Hector) ran for life ;’ and so 
Herod. ix. 387, dare toéywr rept guyz, ‘running for his life ;’ 
and Id. vill. 26, 0? ob mept yonudtwy tov dyava noeedytat, GAA 
mept apet7c, ‘who contend not for money, but about virtue 
(manhood).’ It is plain, however, that the proper sense of 
mept with the genitive, in these examples, as well as in those 
in which it expresses rather the occasion, ground, or reason 
of an action or feeling, is to mark that about which the 
action is employed. The nature of the object, and the 
relation in which it stands to the subject of whom the 
action is affirmed, as being naturally an object of his 
desire, or the subject merely of his thoughts, words, or 
actions, will suggest whether it constitutes the motive for 
an action, or its subject only. 

e. ‘For,’ ‘because of,’ ‘by reason of, ‘from.’ Differing 
somewhat from the above uses of zeo¢ with the genitive, 
although having the same proper sense of ‘about,’ ‘con- 
cerning,’ is that in which it marks the occasion, ground, or 
reason of an action, where it is rendered in English by 
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‘for,’ ‘because of,’ ‘by reason of,’ ‘from.’ E.g. Il. vii. 301, 
7 psy suaovdadyy spcdog zep? GupoPdporo, ‘they fought, indeed, 
on account of, from, out of, strife,’ that is, the occasion or 
ground of their fighting was a quarrel or strife. Strictly 
speaking, the sense is, ‘they fought about, concerning, a 
strife or quarrel,’ and it is only from the nature of the term 
&pedog, and from its obvious relation to the action and to 
the subject of whom it is affirmed, that it becomes apparent 
that the strife or quarrel is not merely the subject, but the 
occasion or ground of the fighting. It is in this way alone 
that the distinction is readily made between zept Zpedo¢ 
padovactaz, ‘to fight from strife,’ and zepi vixn¢ udysodae, ‘to 
fight for victory.’ In both zep¢ has the same sense, as has 
also the genitive; but,in the former, zep gocdoc, from the 
nature and relations of the idea expressed by the term 
%pcdos, marks the occasion or ground, and, in the latter, zepé 
viens, from the like cause, denotes the final object or end 
had in view in the action. 

f. ‘Respecting,’ ‘with respect to,’ ‘relating to.’ Not 
materially differing from the above uses of zep¢ with the 
genitive is the case in which it is used to mark the object 
to which any thing is referred as having relation to it, 
where it is equivalent in English to ‘respecting,’ ‘relating 
to.’ E.g. Herod. vii. 102, dpeduod dé zépe, py m0Iq Baoe tevds 
dovtes tavta moréeey olot té eae, ‘but respecting, as relates to, 
numbers, do not inquire how many they are, that they are 
able to do this;’ Xen. Cyrop. i. 6, 15, ovvijy tovrac eva od¢ 
pahota gpovipoug mept tovtwy Fxovoy etvat, ‘I had intercourse 
with those whom I understood to be most knowing respect- 
ing these matters ;’ Id. ib., xaz zept pv tpogig éxetodny ixavov 
etvat, ‘and respecting subsistence, I was persuaded that it 
was sufficient.’ Here there is no difficulty in admitting 
that by describing an object as being ‘about’ or ‘around’ 
another, as by its proper sense zepé does, it is in fact marked 
as relating to it; and that zep/ with the genitive, only more 
distinctly and in a metaphorical way, expresses what the 
genitive alone conveys by its signification of ‘with re- 
spect to.’ 

g. ‘Of the value of.’ J/eo/ in connection with the verbs 
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etvat, ‘to be,’ and zoetada: and jyetodaz, ‘to consider,’ ‘to 
account,’ ‘to esteem,’ is used with the genitive case of 
several nouns containing a general expression of value, 
namely, zoddod, ‘much,’ zdetovoc, ‘more,’ zdetorov, ‘very 
much,’ ddtyov, ‘little,’ @&drrovoc, ‘less,’ oddevdc, ‘nothing,’ 
mavtéc, ‘every thing,’ so as to express various estimates of 
worth: as, ep xoddod, miefovos, mietatov, trou, éddtrovoc, 
oddevdg, etvar, ‘to be of much, of more, of very much, of little, 
of less, of no, value;’ zept zodhod, zietovoc, x.7.2. TotetaVae OF 
jyetadae, ‘to consider of much, of more, &c. value,’ or ‘to 
value highly,’ &. H.g. Herod. i. 78, zeot zo2dod mocedpevoc 
abcovc, ‘accounting them of much value ;’ Id. i. 120, jyuty 
mept todhod gatt xatopdovadae doyyy ti» ov, ‘it is of much 
moment to us that your dominion shall be maintained;’ 
Xen. Anab. i. 9, 7, Ste zepe zhetatov mocotro . . . pyndév hevdeadat, 
‘that he considered it a matter of the highest moment not 
to prove false at all;’ Id. Anab. i. 9, 16, zeoe xavro¢g émoretto 
tobtoug mthovatwtépoug zoretv, ‘he accounted it altogether im- 
portant (worth every thing) to make these persons richer;’ 
Demosth. 341, 6, dejoopa 0... pydepiay pte ydow papr’ 
dv0pa roretadae mept mhetovog 7 TO Otxacov xai tov Spxoy, ‘I shall 
beg you to set a higher value upon no favor, and upon no 
person, than upon justice and your oath.’ 

In such examples, zeoz, when used with the genitive, would 
seem, by virtue of its sense of ‘about,’ to mark the object 
to which any thing is to be referred as appertaining to it, 
as belonging to its class or category. If of zept Mptapor, 
‘those about or around Priam,’ may signify ‘those belonging 
to the company of Priam,’ and if of godveyoe rept rour@y May 
mean ‘those who are intelligent about or in these matters,’ 
zept in both cases denoting the object to which any thing is 
to be referred for a more exact designation of class or cha- 
racter, and this by giving to it a relative position of ‘about’ 
or ‘around,’ it is clear that zeoé with a genitive of value, 
standing in connection with an object of which the worth 
is to be determined, may indicate the kind of value to 
which this object is to be referred, that is, the particular 
category of values to which it belongs. When it is said, 
gpoupoc gate mept covrov, ‘he is intelligent respecting this,’ 
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or in this particular, zep? rodrov marks the thing to which 
the character of being ‘intelligent’ expressed by ypdvepos is 
to be referred for its exact specification; and so, when it is 
said, zept istatov éxaccizo pydév devdeoda, ‘he considered it 
of very great moment to prove false in nothing,’ zep? zieta- 
tov denotes the particular kind of value to which pdév 
gevdeadaz, ‘the being false in nothing,’ is to be referred. 
The office of the preposition, and that of the genitive, is the 
same in both cases: in both zepé with the genitive, by point- 
ing out the relative position of a thing as being ‘about’ or 
‘around’ another, shows the definite object to which it is to 
be understood as being referred. The only difference is, 
that in the case of zo/jod, dityov, and the rest of the geni- 
tives, the noun introduced by zepi denotes value; and this 
peculiarity fits them to become the qualification of zostadaz, 
hretodu, and eva, where estimation of value is concerned. 
See Passow’s Lex. s. v. zep/, A. iv, who explains this use of 
zept by saying that it expresses, properly, that “the thing 
belongs to the region or sphere of great, small,’ &c. 

2. ‘ Above,’ ‘more than,’ ‘beyond.’ J/epi with the geni- 
tive is sometimes used in the sense of ‘above,’ ‘more than,’ 
‘beyond:’ e.g. Il. i. 258, of mepe pév fBovlyy Aavady, xept & 
éoré pdyecdourt, ‘who are above the Danai in counsel, and 
above them in battle,’ that is, ‘superior to them;’ Od. i. 66, 
8¢ mept pev voov éact fpotdy, ‘who is above, superior to, 
mortals in intelligence.’ 

In such instances zept obtains its meaning from the 
employment relatively of the intensive force of ‘quite,’ 
‘altogether,’ ‘very,’ ‘exceedingly,’ which it had already 
acquired. Thus, in the example cited above, 0¢ zepe pév 
yoov 2art fpotav, ‘who is above mortals in intelligence,’ 
‘more intelligent than mortals,’ the meaning, strictly re- 
garded, is, that Odysseus is ‘very, exceedingly, intelligent 
(vdov zept) . . . with respect to mortals;’ and from this 
relative sense in which zep/ is employed springs that of 
‘above,’ ‘ beyond,’ ‘more than.’ If to any it should appear 
strange that the notion of ‘above,’ ‘more than,’ can have 
this origin, let it be considered that the idea of ‘the most,’ 
‘more than all others of a class of objects,’ expressed by 
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the superlative and a genitive case, arises in the same way, 
mdvtwy sogdtaroc, ‘the wisest of all,’ properly meaning 
‘very wise, distinguished for wisdom, . . . with respect to 
all.’ The superlative ending caroc, being no more than 
the demonstrative t-o¢ doubled with the substitution of a 
different vowel a with the former of the two demonstra- 
tives, ra-ros, serves, as the article or demonstrative t-o (70) 
does, and as the ordinal numeral-ending ro¢ (r-o¢) does, to 
point out, and so to distinguish or separate an object from 
others of its class; so that cogwratog means one that is dis- 
tinguished from his class for wisdom. And when cogdérarog 
is used with zdyrwy, it means, as was said above, ‘ distin- 
guished for wisdom, very wise, . . . with respect to all;’ 
the sense ‘wisest of all’ being conveyed by this form of ex- 
pression precisely in the same way that ‘more intelligent 
than mortals’ is conveyed by that of ‘very intelligent... 
with respect to mortals,’ which is the proper meaning of vdoy 
mept Bootm@y. 

It was seen above that zeo¢ has this relative sense of 
‘above’ in compounds also, such as zepeytyvecdar, ‘to sur- 
vive,’ ‘to come off superior ;’ and with such compounds the 
genitive case is used, just as with zeo¢ when employed in 
this sense as a preposition. As an adverb, moreover, that 
is, when used apart, and without being joined with a noun, 
meot has the meaning of ‘very much,’ ‘exceedingly:’ e.g. 
I]. vill. 161, Tudetdn, mépe pv o¢ tov davaol taydnwho., * very 
much have the Danai honored you, Tydeides.’ 


11. Lept with the dative case. 


1. a. ‘About,’ ‘around,’ marking relative position. The 
preposition zee is frequently used with the dative case in 
the local sense of ‘about,’ ‘around.’ E.g. Il. ii. 389, ... 
meot 0° éyyst yetoa xapeitac, ‘and he will be wearied in his 
hand about the spear;’ Il. vili. 86, obv 0 trove érdpage, 
xvivoopsvos mept yadx@, ‘and together with himself dis- 
turbed the (other) horses, by rolling himself round about 
the arrow; Od. ii. 244-5, . . . doyadéov 08 | dvdodor xal 
Thedvesar poyjoaodae rept Ooxtt, ‘it is hard to fight, and with 
a greater number of men too, around a feast;’ Il. xviii. 
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453, zdv 0” juap pdpvavto zept Sxarpoe zdigow, ‘all the day 
they fought about the Scean gate;’ Il. xvi. 156-7, . . . of 
08, Aixoe Oe | Opogdyoe, tototv te rept gpsaty daxetog Adxf, ‘like 
ravenous wolves, about whose heart is invincible courage ;’ 
Herod. i. 171, zepi rotor abyéae te xai dpeotepotar Gpotae (tera- 
Havas) mepixstpsvor, ‘placing bands around their necks 
and their left shoulders ;’ Id. vii. 61, zep? pav tHe xeyadjac 
etyov tedpac xakcopevovg, ‘around their heads they had what 
were called tiaras;’ Plat. Repub. 359, 2, rodrov 08 ddko pay 
Eyer oddEv, Tepe 08 TH yerpt yovoody daxcdieov, ‘he had nothing 
else, but had a golden ring about the hand;’ Soph. Aj. 
826-71, zpa@rog we pe Baotdoy | xextwta tHde Tept veoppdvtw 
féger, ‘that he may, in advance of all others, take me up 
when I shall have fallen upon (about) this reeking sword.’ 
In these examples, which have been borrowed from 
Passow’s Lexicon, while it is plain that the preposition is 
to be taken in the sense of ‘ about,’ ‘around,’ it might admit 
of a question whether the noun which follows it is to be 
considered as a dative or an ablative (locativus). It would 
seem to be more probable, taking into the account the 
examples to be adduced presently in which zep/ is used in 
the metaphorical sense of ‘about’ and ‘for,’ and where the 
noun is more palpably in the dative case, that in the 
instance under consideration the dative is employed. Ad- 
mitting it to be the dative case, it depends on the prepo- 
sition itself, that is, it follows as the final object upon the 
sense of ‘around,’ ‘about,’ contained in zept, just as this 
case follows upon éz from its sense of ‘upon’ or super- 
position, upon dyvgé from its meaning of ‘about,’ and upon 
tao¢, 6 abtoc, Syococ, from the notions of equality, sameness, 
and likeness, which these contain. It is not more difficult 
to conceive that the dative, as the sign of the object ulti- 
mately affected, may appropriately follow upon zepé with the 
idea of ‘round about’ an object, than upon éz¢ with the 
meaning of ‘upon;’ nor is it greatly more difficult to con- 
sider the dative to be attached in this same sense to éx¢ and 
zept than to tooc, 6 abtoc, Suocog. In all such cases the dative 
introduces an object that may be regarded, in a figurative 
sense at least, as concerned in, or affected by, the notions 
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of equality, identity, likeness, superposition, what is cireum- 
jacent, proximity, &c. expressed by éooc, 6 adroc, bpococ, ent, 
mept, apt, &e. 

b. ‘About,’ ‘for.’ In a metaphorical sense, zepé is used 
with the dative in the signification of ‘about,’ ‘for,’ to mark 
the object concerning or for which an action is performed, 
such as is contained in the verbs meaning ‘to fight,’ ‘to 
contend,’ ‘to struggle,’ or for which a feeling is entertained, 
such as care, anxiety, fear. H.g. Il. xvi.567-8, Zeb 0° éxt 
vb«r’ dhony tdvvae xpatepn bapiry, | Oypa ythw rept made payng 
diods movo¢ ety, ‘that there might be the destructive toil of 
battle about (for) his dear son;’ Od. xvii, 471, ozzor’ dyno 
mept olac paystopevog xtedteaaw | BAjetat,n mept Bovoty, 7 dpyewv7as 
dieoary, ‘fighting for his possessions ;’ Il. xvii. 132-8, Atac 0” 
dpot Mevoereddy adxog ebod xadidac, | Saryxet, be tic ts Aewy Tet 
oloe téxecowy, ‘like a lion about, or for, his young.’ Cf. Il. 
xvi. 137 and 3855. Il. v. 566, .. . zepe yao dte zocueve Lady, | 
pq ve may, ‘for he feared for the shepherd of the people;’ 


Il. xvil. 22-3, ote péyeatog | Vupos aut atyteooe zept abévet 


BAspeatvec, ‘(nor does that one) whose spirit in his breast is 
the greatest, vaunt himself about, on account of, for, his 
strength ;’ Plat. Pheed. 114, p, apéety yon meet tH Savtod 
(vy; dvdpa, ‘a man must be of good comfort about his 
soul.’ 

ce. ‘For,’ ‘on account of,’ ‘by reason of.’ Of nearly the 
same nature is zeo¢ with the dative case used to mark the 
cause or the occasion of any thing, corresponding to the 
English ‘for,’ ‘on account of,’ ‘by reason of.’ E.g. Asch. 
Pers. 691-2, a¢fouae 0” dvtia deFae | aédev, doyatw rept tdpBee, 
‘Tam ashamed to speak in your presence by reason of my 
old reverence for you;’ Id. Choeph. 32-8, wuyddev ghaxe, ment 
opm | yvvoxstorcow sv ddpacw Bapd¢ xitvwy, ‘out of fear.’ 

In these examples, the use of zeo¢ with the dative is to 
mark the object with reference to which a state or condition 
exists ; and this relation is indicated by describing the state 
or condition as being ‘about’ the object, and so as being 
connected with it in the same way as when zepé with the 
genitive signifies ‘concerning.’ In the first example cited, 
aéfopa 0 dvtta AcSae oédev, ‘I am ashamed to speak before 
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you,’ is qualified by doyatw xepi tdpBe, so as to show that 
the feeling of shame has reference to an old sense of vene- 
ration; and this is expressed by saying that the feeling of 
shame is ‘about,’ and is thus nearly associated with, an 
ancient sense of veneration. The further notion of cause or 
occasion, which the mind supplies from this immediate con- 
nection with and reference of the state or condition to an 
appropriate object, can hardly be said to be directly ex- 
pressed by the preposition and case, but is readily inferred. 
When it is said, ‘I am ashamed to speak before you,’ and 
it is added that this feeling of shame is immediately con- 
nected with an ancient sense of veneration, being figura- 
tively placed ‘about’ or ‘around’ it, it is at once and obvi- 
ously inferred that the feeling of shame is occasioned by the 
ancient sense of veneration. It may be added, that there 
can be little room to doubt that the noun after zep? is here 
in the dative case, depending upon the sense of ‘ about’ con- 
tained in zepé. 


ul. Lept with the ablative (instrumentalis and locativus). 


ITepz, in the sense of ‘about,’ ‘around,’ is found in con- 
nection with the ablative (both instrumentalis and loca- 
tivus), the preposition, however, being used rather distinctly 
as an adverb, and the ablative denoting at one time the 
instrument and at another time position. LE.g. Il. i. 317, 
xviaan O° obpavoy Txev, Eheooopevy rept xaxv@, ‘the odor went up 
to heaven, wrapped in smoke,’ that is, ‘enveloped with 
smoke round about,’ xazv@, as the ablative of the instru- 
ment, expressing the thing with which the odor was 
enveloped; Il. xxi. 577, ddd te xat xept dovpi rexappevy obx 
dzolyye | adic, ‘and yet, even when pierced with a spear 
round about, it ceases not from its bravery.’ Here zepé is 
to be considered as the qualification of zezappévy, and as 
meant to describe the manner in which the piercing of the 
flesh with the spear is made, namely, so that the flesh is 
round about the spear. The case is, of course, to be inter- 


preted independently of the preposition or adverb zepé. 
27 
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Iv. L]ept with the accusative case. 


1. a. ‘Around,’ ‘about.’ J7Zept, as marking a merely local 
relation of ‘around,’ ‘about,’ is used with the accusative 
case of both persons and things. Thus: a.) With the 
accusative of nouns denoting things: e.g. Il. x. 139, cov 0 
aida rept ypévac Hvd tw7, ‘and quickly the cry reached his 
heart round about;’ Il. xviii. 878-4, . . . tptroduc yap éetxoae 
mdvtac étevyev, | Sordyevac epe totyou siatadvéocs peydpoto, ‘for 
he fashioned twenty tripods in all to stand around the wall 
of the well-built hall;’ Herod. ii. 95, rotor dé mepi ta Ehea 
otxgovac td0e dyti tov mbprwr ahha pepnydyyta, ‘those who 
dwell about the marshes have contrived these other things 
instead of towers;’ Xen. Cyrop. i. 2, 4, of d& épyBoe xat 
xOUa@VYTa TEpt TA ie de ‘the ephebi sleep also round about 
the public offices ;’ Thue. i. 6, deala@pata Eyovres Repti Ta aldota, 
‘having girdles about the loins.’ 

B.) With persons: e.g. Xen. Cyrop. 1. 4, 18, é&ePoydee ... 
avy TOI mEpe adTor, ip went forth to give succor together 
with those about him ;’ Id. Anab. i. 8, 27, xaé dxtw@ of docatoe 
TOY Tept adtov éxeevto éx’ adt@, ‘and upon him fell eight of 
the noblest about him ;’ Id. Hell. iii. 2, 27. 

Hence zepé is frequently used with the accusative of a 
person to show that to him certain other persons are 
referred as being about or around him, in the sense of 
his party or friends: e.g. Xen. Hell. itl. 2, 27, of zepi 
Zevtav, ‘the party of Xenias,’ properly, ‘the persons about 
Xenias.’ 

In many examples, the sense of zeoé with the accusative 
of a person is so modified as to mean little more than the 
person himself, who is to be regarded, however, as a chief 
or leader with his attendants. E.g. Xen. Anab. ii. 4, 2, 
&vdnhoe jaav of mept tov Apcatoy hrrov cote ° Eddnac Tpoaéyovteg 
tov voor, ‘ Ariseus and his attendants,’ or, simply, ‘ Arieus;’ 
Thue. i. 5, toa cI" EMddog tH naka tpdrw vépetae, Tept TE 
Aoxpov¢ trode > Ofd,ag xat Attwhov¢ xat ’Axaprdvac, ‘the Loeri 
Ozole, Aitolians, and Acarnanians.’ In this last example, 
the object of the author may be to include with the Locri 
Ozole, Aitolians, and Acarnanians severally, their imme- 
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diate neighbors, or, at least, to show that he would not 
confine his remark too strictly to the very limits of the 
people named. 

b. ‘About,’ ‘near,’ ‘in the region of.’ JJepé with the 
accusative is frequently used in the sense of ‘about,’ ‘near,’ 
‘in the region of,’ that is, to describe an object as being 
‘about,’ as distinguished from ‘at,’ ‘on,’ ‘in,’ a place. E.g. 
Xen. Hell. i. 3, 10, "AhueBeddng 08 . . . odx étbyyave napdy, 
aa rept LahvpSotav jv, ‘was about, near, in the region of, 
Salymbria;’ Id. Hell. ii. 1, 20, dyyéderae adzote ra zepi 
Adydaxov, ‘the events that had occurred near Lampsachus,’ 
or ‘about Lampsachus.’ Here, however, the sense may be, 
‘the matters concerning Lampsachus.’ 

In thessame way zepé is employed with the accusative 
of numbers, and of denominations of time, to mark a mere 
approximation, and to exclude the idea of exactness as to 
the number or time given. H.g. Xen. Hell. ii. 4, 5, #dy 
ouveheypévoyv &¢ tiv Duiiyy mept sxtaxoatoug, ‘about seven 
hundred;’ Id. Anab. ii. 1, 7, xaé 707 yy rept mhjdovoay 
dyopdy, ‘it was now about the time of full market;’ Id. 
Hell. i. 1, 33, zepi d& rovtovg code ypovoug, ‘and about this 
time.” Compare the use of dug? with the accusative in the 
same meaning. 

ce. ‘About,’ ‘concerning,’ the Latin de. J/epi, taken 
metaphorically, is employed with the accusative case in 
the sense of ‘about,’ ‘concerning,’ the Latin de, to denote 
the object about or concerning which an action is per- 
formed, or any thought or feeling is had. E.g. Xen. Anab. 
iii. 5, 7, of pev Adhoe nept ta énerydaa joav, ‘the rest were 
occupied about the supply of provisions;’ Id. De re Eq. vi. 
3, edévae d2 ypn tov nepi tov ixzoy, ‘it is requisite for the 
person occupied about the horse,’ ‘whose business is with 
the horse ;’ Id. ib. §1, dvdyxn cov txrov xai mept td yahvovadat 
xai mept to Uyyecdae dvoxohuwtepoy eivar, ‘the horse is neces- 
sarily more ill-tempered about, in relation to, the being 
bridled and rubbed;’ Id. Cyrop. vi. 1, 54, émet 0 xdvra 
auveotyxe abt@ ta mepl cobs mbpyous, ‘every thing relating 
to the towers;’ Id. Anab. ii. 1, 7, excorjpov mepi tag td&eec 
te xal dropayiav, ‘knowing about, in matters relating to, 
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tactics and the use of arms;’ Id. Hell. i. 6, 387, zdvra eyy- 
yee ta mept thy vavpaytay, ‘he reported every thing that 
related to, about, the sea-fight.’ 

When used in this sense with the accusative of persons, 
mept may sometimes be rendered by ‘towards,’ ‘for,’ ‘of,’ 
the Latin erga and in. E.g. Xen. Cyrop. i. 2, 7, otovrae yap robs 
dyaptotoug xat mept Beobs dy pdheota dpehO¢ gyetv, xat mepe 
yovéac xal matpida xat gihoug, ‘they suppose that those who 
are ungrateful will also be more than all others neglectful 
of the gods, of their parents, of their country, and of their 
friends ;’ Id. Anab. vii. 6, 11, @ mietoryy zpodvpiay épavt@ ye 
dox@ ovvedévar rept bydc napsaynuévoc, ‘wherein I think I am 
conscious of having shown the greatest zeal for you,’ ‘the 
most ready service towards you.’ 

In the above uses of zepé there is no difficulty in seeing 
that the meaning of ‘about,’ from which that of ‘ concern- 
ing,’ ‘relating to,’ ‘towards,’ ‘of,’ is immediately de- 
rived, is the same with the local sense of ‘about,’ used 
metaphorically, just as the English ‘about,’ in like cases, is 
the local term ‘about’ employed figuratively. Thus, as we 
say, ‘he went about (around) the city,’ we say also, ‘he 
went about his task,’ ‘he wrote about the war.’ 

In all the instances of the use of zeo¢ with the accusative 
above noticed, this case is to be taken in the sense of ‘as 
to,’ ‘as regards.’ Thus, in ’ddueddys zept LalupPotav jy, 
‘ Alcibiades was about Salymbria,’ the meaning is, ‘ Alcibia- 
des was about, near, ... as regards Salymbria;’ and in zepi 
Deobs duchdcs Exe, ‘to be careless about . . . as regards the 
gods,’ ‘as far as the gods are concerned.’ 

(For the table of the significations and use of zepé with 
cases, see the next page.) 
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‘about, ‘about, ‘about,’ ‘about? only adverbi- 
b. ¢ About,’ b. ‘About,’‘ near.’| ally. 
‘near.’ 
c. § About, ‘of”| ¢.‘About, ‘of?} ¢.*About,’ ‘for? | ¢.‘ About,’ ‘for,’ 
‘concerning.’ ‘concerning.’ ‘towards.’ 
d@, ‘For, ‘onac-| d. ‘About,’ ‘for,”| d.* For, ‘on ac 
count of. ‘on account of.’ count of,’ ‘by 
é. ‘For, object! e.‘For, object reason of, H 
had in view. had in view. | 
J. ‘For? ‘by|° f ‘For,’ ‘by rea- 
reason of” son of? 
g.‘Respecting,’| g. ‘Respecting,’ 
‘with respect ‘with respect 
to. 
h.‘Ofthevalue} h.‘Of the value 
of? . of? 
Vet eg ee er 2, ‘Above,’ ‘more 
than,’ ‘ beyond.’ 


IThjp. 

ITiqy is said to be the same with the comparative z2égor, 
‘more.’ See Passow’s Lexicon, s. v. and Pott’s Etym. 
Forsch. ii. pp. 30 and 323. It has the signification of ‘ ex- 
cept,’ which prevails in all its uses, being varied only as it 
is modified by the terms with which it is coupled, such as 
et, dv, 7, ddd. The signification of ‘except’ belonging to 
miyyv would seem to be hardly consistent with either the 
common meaning of ‘more’ in which z/éoy is used, or with 
its primary sense of ‘fuller;’ and, until this apparent incon- 
sistency shall have been removed, the common origin of 
ziyy and zAéov must be doubted. Its connection with zeddu, 
meldfw, is quite as doubtful. ; 

ITj#y is eraployed both as a preposition and as an adverb; 
that is, both with and without being connected with the 
case of a noun. 

1. As a preposition, zdj is used with the genitive case 
alone, and thus employed is frequently met with in Hero- 
dotus and the Attic writers. Homer and Hesiod furnish but 
one example each, namely, Od. viii. 207, . . . zajv 7° adrod 
Aaoddpayroc, ‘except Laodamas himself,’ and Hesiod, Scut. 
74. Ken. Cyrop. i. 2, 4, of d& @p7Poe xai xocpdytae mepi ta 
dpysia . . . ayy tov yepapyxdtwyr, ‘except those who are 
married.’ (See Passow’s Lexicon.) In such examples the 
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genitive is used in the sense of ‘ with respect to,’ or ‘in the 
case of.’ 

2. As an adverb, zd occurs in connection with other 
cases also besides the genitive; but so that the case of the 
noun cannot be considered to depend in any way upon zy», 
but upon other parts of the sentence. Thus, it is found 
with év and the ablative (locativus): e.g. Xen. Cyrop. i. 2, 4, 
many ev tats tetaypévacc Hpépasc, except on the appointed 
days ;’ with the nominative: e.g. Xen. Cyrop. i. 2, 18, af 
doyat ndoue éx tobtwy xathotavta, tay of tdv Tatdwy d:ddaxadoe, 
‘except the teachers of the boys ;’ and with the accusative: 
e.g. Id. ib. ii. 4, 17, ¢7@ 0€ aoe odx @dehjow dedovae Tiny petptoug 
revde, ‘and I, on my part, will refuse to give them, except 
some moderate number.’ 

It may be added, that 27», considered as an adverb, is 
found coupled with several particles; thus, with e¢ and édy, 
‘if,’ ‘if perchance:’ e.g. Xen. Anab. iv. 1, 14, of 0 ézec- 
Dovto, mAyy et tec &xdsdev, ‘except in the case (if) any one 
secreted something ;’ also with ¢ wy; with dr, the two 
words meaning ‘except that;’ with ddd, ‘but,’ ‘on ‘the 
other hand,’ giving the sense of ‘except on the other hand,’ 
‘on the contrary,’ and ‘notwithstanding ;’ and with dso», 
the united meaning being, ‘ except in so far as.’ (See Pas- 
sow’s Lex. s. v.) 

A consideration of the uses of zA7», both as a preposition 
and as an adverb, would seem to lead to the conclusion that 
it has the proper meaning of ‘except,’ or possibly that of 
‘beside,’ which would be not very far removed from that 
of ‘except.’ This same sense is found also in the com- 
pounds zdnupedyc, ‘out of tune,’ and, hence, ‘erring,’ ‘ fail- 
ing,’ composed of zAjv and pédoc, ‘tune,’ and zAypmpedety, to 
be out of tune,’ ‘to make a false note,’ ‘to err,’ ‘to do 
wrong.’ The origin of zAjv, however, and the way in 
which the sense of ‘except,’ ‘beside,’ arises, can hardly be 
derived from these forms. 

In the compound zijppupa, ‘a flood’ or ‘tide,’ and zdyp- 
pupic, ‘a flood-tide,’ which have probably the proper sense 
of ‘over-fulness,’ zAyy, if it be really the former part of the 
compound, and this be not rather zdy for ze in zéoe, ¢ full,’ 
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(cf. xAy-3oc, a crowd,’ which has the same radical with 
mAé-oc,) the # being doubled merely, has the sense of ziégov, 
at least of its radical zds, ‘full.’ But the marked difference 
between the signification of these compounds and that of 
TAnupelng and rAjpuedetv, so far as it depends on the former 
part of the compound, goes rather to show that this is not 
the same in both sets of words. And as many, ‘except,’ is 
more obviously related to zAjv in zAjnppsdic and zlnupedety, 
the greater probability is that it is different from zAéov. 
Certainly, until something more satisfactory shall have been 
adduced, it will be safer not to assume that zA7v is connected 
with the comparative zAéov, ‘ more.’ 


IIpo. 

IIp6 corresponds to the Sanskrit pra, the Latin pro and 
pre, the German vor, the Slavonie pro and pri, the Gothic 
fra and fri, the Irish fur, for, foir, and the English for, and 
fro, as seen in the compound fro-ward. (See Bopp, Glossar. 
p- 225.) 

Significations of zo. 

1. a. The proper sense of zpo is ‘before,’ ‘in front,’ as 
opposed to dzade, ‘behind.’ H.g. Herod. ix. 52, rd 0& zpd 
tie moh0¢ gore tHE MTharacéwy, ‘this is in front of the city of 
the Plateans;’ Xen. Cyrop. iil. 3, 33, zvpa zodda 0& mpd tay 
guidxwy zavoartes, ‘having kindled many fires in front of the 
guards.’ The same meaning is common in compounds; as, 
mpoéyev, ‘to hold before,’ or ‘in front:’ e.g. Xen. Cyrop. ii. 
3, 10, rm yetpe zpoeywy, ‘holding out my hands before me;’ 
mpovetv, ‘to run before,’ ‘ to run in front of,’ zpotoracdat, ‘ to 
stand before,’ ‘to stand in front of:’ e.g. Xen. Hell. iv. 1, 18, 
mpoatnaduevos ta dppara, abtog 0& Omtatev yevopsvoc, ‘having 
stationed chariots in front;’ zpofwpxoc, ‘ before, in front of, 
the altar.’ 

b. ‘Forwards,’ ‘onwards.’ Immediately connected with 
the notion of ‘before,’ ‘in front,’ is that of ‘ forwards,’ ‘ on- 
wards:’ e.g. Il. iv. 382, of & eet odv @yovrto, 60 mpd od0d 
éyévovto, ‘and were on their way,’ that is, ‘were forwards 

. with respect to their journey.’ Compare the deriva- 
tive 7626 and zpdow, Aol. xdpow, and the Latin porro, which 
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properly means ‘forwards,’ ‘forth.’ The same meaning of 
xpd is seen in compounds also; as, zpofddreev, ‘to throw or 
put forward,’ zpotévae, ‘to go forward,’ ‘to advance,’ zpofat- 
ve, ‘to step forward,’ ‘to advance.’ 

c. ‘Before,’ ‘in advance of.’ Very nearly allied to the 
preceding significations of zpé is that of ‘before,’ ‘in ad- 
vance of,’ with the idea of preceding: e.g. Il. x. 285-6, 
areto pot, we Bre matpt de goxeo Tvdét diw | &¢ O7Bac, te te 
apo’ Ayady dyyehoc Fee, ‘when he went as a messenger before, 
in advance of, the Achei.’ And so in compounds; as, zpo- 
ypdyev, ‘to write before or first,’ zpodecxvvar, ‘to show be- 
forehand.’ 

In the same sense zpé is used also with reference to time ; 
as in 70 tovtov and xpd tod (xporov), ‘before this time;’ 
Herod. i. 122, vac zpo tod pév odz etdévaz, ‘ saying that hitherto 
he did not know.’ (See Passow’s Lex.) 

d. ‘Before,’ ‘sooner than,’ ‘rather than.’ This same 
meaning of ‘before,’ when used of one object relatively to 
another, gives the idea of preference, expressed in English 
by ‘ before,’ ‘sooner than,’ ‘rather than.’ E.g. Herod. i. 62, 
olae } tuparvic 700 ehevdeping Hv doxactotepov, ‘by whom the 
tyranny was preferred before freedom ;’ afpetadat te 0 tevoe, 
‘to choose a thing before another,’ zpd zoddod zoretadaz, ‘ to 
value before, above, much,’ ‘to value highly.’ So, likewise, 
in compounds; as, zporeuay, ‘to honor before or above.’ 

e. ‘For,’ ‘in behalf of.’ With various actions, such as 
fighting, contending, zo obtains the secondary sense of 
‘for,’ ‘in behalf of: e.g. Il. xxiv. 215, ddda xpd Tpdwv xat 
Tpwiddwy Badvxdirwy | soradr’, ‘standing (as a defender) be- 
fore, in front of, on behalf of, the Trojans;’ Il. iv. 156, 
(udysodut) . . . mpd Te Tatdwy xat zed yvvacxdr, ‘to fight for 
both children and wives;’ properly, ‘to fight before, in 
front of, the notion of ‘for,’ ‘on behalf of,’ being imme- 
diately suggested by this. 

f. ‘For,’ ‘in the room of,’ ‘instead of.’ In many cases 
zpo has a sense somewhat different from that just mentioned, 
namely, that of ‘for,’ ‘in the room of,’ ‘instead of.’ Here 
zpo properly means ‘before,’ whence comes the idea of 
occupying the place of another, or becoming his substitute: 
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e.g. dodiog xpd deaxdrov, ‘a slave for, instead of, a master ;’ 
V9» Zo ys ehavveoda, ‘to be driven from land to land,’ that 
is, ‘to one land in the room of, in the stead of, another 
land;’ or, more obviously, the sense may be, ‘driven for- 
wards, onwards, from land to land ;’ zpé retaining the mean- 
ing of ‘forwards.’ (See Passow’s Lex.) 

g. ‘For,’ ‘out of,’ ‘from ;’ properly, ‘ before,’ ‘in view of,’ 
‘looking to.’ JJ is occasionally used in the sense of ‘out 
of,’ ‘from,’ ‘by reason of;’ that is, to express the ground or 
reason of an action. Thus, Il. xvii. 667, zpd gdPBoco Morey, 
‘might leave out of fear,’ ‘from fear,’ or ‘because of fear.’ 
E.g. Il. xxiv. 734, dedieveer zd dvaxtog, ‘to contend because 
of, under the eye of, at the bidding of, a lord;’ properly, 
‘before,’ ‘in the presence of,’ ‘in view of.’ The proper 
sense of zpd, in this construction, is ‘before,’ ‘in the pre- 
sence of,’ ‘in the view of;’ and that of the ground or reason, 
expressed by ‘for,’ ‘from,’ ‘ out of,’ ‘ by reason of,’ is derived 
from the relation into which zd, with the meaning of 
‘before,’ places the parties to the action. (For the examples, 
see Passow’s Lexicon.) 


Summary of the significations of zo. 
Ip. a. ‘Before, in front.’ 
. ‘Forwards,’ ‘ onwards.’ 
‘ Before,’ ‘in advance of.’ 
‘Before,’ ‘sooner than,’ ‘rather than.’ 
. ‘For,’ ‘on behalf of.’ 
. ‘For,’ ‘in the room of,’ ‘instead of.’ 
‘For,’ ‘from,’ ‘ out of,’ ‘ by reason of ;’ properly, 
‘before,’ ‘in the view of.’ 


SWS AS SR 


I]p6 with the genitive case. 


The preposition zpé is used with the genitive case alone, 
and, as employed with this case, presents the meanings above 
given. 

a. ‘Before,’ ‘in front of.’ E.g. Xen. Cyrop. ili. 8, 33, 
mvp Toda mpd tOv guddxwy xaboartes, ‘having kindled many 
fires in front of the guards;’ Id. Anab. i. 4, 4, 70 pev gowder 
po tis Kidextas, ‘the wall over against or facing Cilicia,’ that 
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is, ‘fronting Cilicia ;’ Id. Hell. ii. 4, 33, xa¢ GAdoe of Tetappevoe 
Aaxedacpovioy mpd téyv rvidy év Kepapex@, ‘buried before, in 
front of, the gates in Ceramicus;’ Id. Anab. i. 7, 11, obcoe 8 
mpd adtod Pasckéwc teraypévoe jaa, ‘ these were posted in front 
of the king himself;’ Herod. viii. 53, éuzpoade dy xpd ti 
dxponodhog, Oneade 0& tay mudgoy xat tH¢ dvodov, .. . TAUTH - 
dvéSnody teves, ‘before the citadel, but behind the gates and 
the road that leads up to the citadel.’ : 

b. ‘Forwards,’ ‘onwards.’ A modification merely of this 
meaning of zoo with the genitive is that in which it may be 
rendered in English by ‘forwards,’ ‘forth,’ ‘onwards.’ In 
this sense, zpd with the genitive is connected with an action | 
or motion, and marks it as directed ‘ forwards’ or ‘onwards,’ 
that is, ‘in front,’ ‘forth,’ from a given point. LE.g. I. iv. 
182, of 0° éxet ody Myovto tds mpd dd0d eyévoyto, ‘when they 
had departed and were on their road,’ that is, ‘forwards on 
their way,’ ‘forwards... with respect to their journey.’ 

c. ‘Before,’ with the idea of antecedence. From the 
mere local sense of ‘ before,’ ‘in front of,’ comes the relative 
notion of ‘before’ implying the antecedence of one object 
with respect to another. In this meaning zpo occurs with 
the genitive case in several ways: a.) To denote any object 
with respect to which another is represented as being 
‘before’ or ‘in advance:’ e.g. Il. x. 286, dre te 200d’ Ayady 
dyyelos jee, ‘when he went as a messenger before, in advance 
of, the Achei.’ 

8.) To mark a period of time ‘before,’ ‘in advance of’ 
which an event is said to have occurred: e.g. Xen. Cyrop. 
iv. 5, 18, odx stoagijxay abtobs mpd Hugoac, ‘they did not admit 
them before daylight;’ Id. Anab. i. 7, 12, radca 68 jyyediou 
moo¢ Kipov .. . mpo tie pdyys, ‘and this they reported to 
Cyrus before the battle ;’ Id. Memor. iii. 5, 11, 0d zodb 68 xpd 
ypay yeyovotes, ‘born not long before our time.’ 

y-) ‘Before,’ ‘sooner than,’ ‘rather than.’ J/oé with the 
genitive is used also in a more general way to express 
preference, that is, relative priority of one object with 
respect to another, where it is rendered in English by 
‘before,’ ‘sooner than,’ ‘rather than :’ e.g. Herod. i. 62, ofae 
7) Tuparyic pd edevdeping jv daxaatbtepor, ‘who preferred the 
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tyranny before freedom ;’ Xen. Memor. ii. 5, 3, cov 02 zat mpd 
Oéxa pradv oiuny dy, tov 63 mpd mdvtwy stilt xat Toowy 
Tpeatuny dy vthov moe etvat, ‘I would choose before, in pre- 
ference to, ten mine,’ 

d. ‘For,’ ‘in behalf of.’ J/oé with the genitive is used in 
the sense of ‘for,’ ‘in behalf of,’ this meaning being imme- 
diately connected with that of ‘before,’ ‘in front of,’ and 
occurring more commonly after such actions as pdyeodat, 
‘to fight:’ e.g. Il. xxiv. 215, dda zod Today xai Tpoiddwr 
BeeSitabrds | éoradr’, ‘standing (in battle) before the Trojans 
and Trojan dames,’ that is, ‘to stand in battle on behalf of;’ 
Il. iv. 156, ozov zpoorypcas zd? Ayady Towot pdyecda, ‘when I 
exposed you to fight alone with the Trojans on behalf of the 
Achei ;’ Herod. ix. 48, c¢ 07 0d xpd pay trav‘ EMypvov dbyetc, 
mp0 0& tOv PapBdpwy hysic, tooe Tpd¢ taovg dorpoyv payeobpeda ; 
‘why, then, shall we not fight, an equal number with an 
equal number, you on behalf of the Greeks, and we on 
behalf of the barbarians?’ Xen. Anab. vii. 6, 27, xaxd@¢ dy 
edoxouv Byiv BeBoviedadae xpd bydy ; ‘would I appear to you to 
have taken an unwise measure on your behalf?’ 

e. ‘For,’ ‘in the room of,’ ‘instead of.’ J/pé with the 
genitive is used also in the sense of ‘for,’ ‘in the room of,’ 
‘instead of;’ and this meaning of zpd, it has been seen 
above, comes from that of ‘ before,’ ‘in front of,’ and is very 
nearly related to the one just mentioned. It supposes one 
object to stand before another, just as where the sense is 
‘for,’ ‘on behalf of,’ and thus to occupy its place or become 
its substitute. Thus, doddo¢ xpd deaoxodrov, ‘a slave instead 
of a master ;’ Aisch. Prom. Vinct. 682-3, . . . ofacpdzdyF 0 
ed | pdaoceye Veta viv Tpo zis eladvoya, ‘I am driven from 
land to land,’ that is, ‘to one land in the room of another.’ 
But, in this example, it would, perhaps, be better to under- 
stand zpé in the sense of ‘forwards,’ ‘onwards;’ ‘I am 
driven onwards from land to land.’ (See Passow’s Lexicon.) 

f. ‘For,’ ‘out of,’ ‘from ;’ properly, ‘before,’ ‘in view of,’ 
‘looking to.’ In some examples zpé with the genitive case 
expresses the ground or the motive of an action. The 
object introduced by zpé is that ‘in view of’ which, or ‘look- 
ing to’ which, the action is performed, and so is regarded as 
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its ground or its motive. And, again, it is obvious that the 
notion of ‘looking to,’ or ‘having in view,’ is to be referred 
immediately to the primary sense of ‘before,’ ‘in front of,’ 
belonging to zpé. E.g. Il. xvii. 666-7, ... mepe yap Ote pop pev 
"Ayaot | dpyakéov mpd poor Ehup Sytorac Mrocev, ‘he very much 
feared lest the Achei out of great fear might leave him a 
prey to the enemy;’ that is, ‘before, in the presence of, in 
view of,’ and hence, ‘from, out of, because of, great fear;’ 
Tl. xxiv. 734, dePdedwv mpd dvaxto¢g dyscdiyov, ‘toiling for a 
relentless lord,’ that ‘is, ‘because of him,’ ‘in view of his 
authority,’ properly, ‘before him;’ Soph. Electr. 495, zo 
tavoe, ‘in view of these things,’ ‘therefore.’ (For the 
examples, see Passow’s Lexicon, s. v. The explanation of 
this meaning of zpo there given is different.) 

In all these various uses of zpé with the genitive the case 
has the meaning of ‘with respect to,’ that is, marks the 
specific object to which exclusively the preceding term, as 
qualified by zpd, is to be referred. Thus, in the phrase zpo 
avtod Baokéwe tetaypévoc, the sense is, ‘posted before, in 
front, . . . with respect to the king himself;’ and in 77 zpd 
r9¢ éhavvowa, the construction would be, adopting the com- 
mon interpretation, ‘I am driven to one land so that it 
occupies the room of another land;’ or, allowing zpo to have 
its sense of ‘forwards,’ ‘onwards,’ ‘I am driven onwards 
from one land to another,’ that is, ‘I am driven to one land 
onwards with respect to another.’ 


TABLE OF THE SIGNIFICATIONS AND USE OF 2e6 WTH ITS CASE. 
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Signification of 7pé. Genitive: ‘with respect to.’ 


. ‘Before,’ ‘in front of.’ | 

. ‘Forwards,’ ‘ onwards,’ 

. ‘Before,’ ‘in advance of.’ 

. ‘Before,’ in point of time. . ‘Before,’ in point of time. 
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. *For,’ ‘in behalf of.’ jf. ‘For,’ ‘on behalf of.’ 
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The preposition zpd¢ has also a Doric form zport, which, 
in a form called Cretan, by transposition becomes zopré; and 
this corresponds to the Sanskrit prati. In Homer the words 
moté and zdér occur in the sense of zpdc, and appear to be 
shortened forms of it. J/pd¢ is only an augmented form of 
m0, just as eé¢ (2v¢) is a fuller form of év, and as odx is of 00, 
and has the same root with the Latin pro and pre, with the 
English for and fore, seen in forehead, forecast, and fro, @ 
transposed form of for, seen in froward. The radical fir in 
Jir-st is only another form of for, as pri in pri-or and pri-mus 
is of pro or pre. Whether the ¢ at the end of zpé¢ is in- 
flectional, or merely formative, may admit of question. Of 
the same radical with zpé¢ and zpé is 76$6w, ‘onwards,’ 
‘forwards,’ having the same relation to these that the Latin 
porro has to pro. Akin to zed and zpo¢, both in form and 
sense, are zdoo¢ and zdpodev. In these words the radical 
zao would seem to be the same with zpd, and has the same 
form, allowing for the metathesis, with the Sanskrit pra. 
See also what has been said above of zpd, p. 407. 


Significations of zpos. 

1. a. ‘Before.’ The primary signification of zpd¢ is 
‘before,’ with the idea of ‘fronting,’ or ‘having the face 
forwards,’ which is also the meaning of zpo. This sense is 
attributed’ to zpdé¢ by the ancient grammarians. Thus, 
Moschopulus, cited by Sturtz, Lex. Xenoph. s. v., says, 7 
mpoveacs mpoc . . . xat (gorw) bre dure evameoy xai npoadev hap- 
Pdverar, and Phavorinus, dapBdveroe 7) mpodeore mpd xat dyre 
tov évwzcov. This meaning is seen slightly modified in those 
compounds that have the sense of ‘towards,’ ‘looking to;’ 
as, mpoofiérev, ‘to look towards or upon,’ zpoafoppdc, ‘ to- 
wards, looking towards, the north wind,’ zpoceqoc, ‘ looking 
towards the east,’ ‘eastward,’ zpoa7jioc, ‘towards the sun,’ 
‘sunny,’ zpooyatvev, ‘to gape in the face,’ and, figuratively, 
mpoayehdy twa, ‘to look at one with a laugh,’ (Aristoph. Pax, 
600,) zpoarnyopstv, ‘to accost,’ that is, ‘to speak to face to 
face.’ It is seen also in many instances of the use of zpd¢ 
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with the cases, as Il. i. 338-9, . . . pdptupoe 0° Zarawy | mpdg te 
Vedv poxdpwr, mpog te Pvytdv dvdIpdnwyv, ‘before, in the 


presence of, the blessed gods, and before mortal men;’ 


mpo¢ tote xpetaic, ‘before the judges.’ 

b. ‘By,’ ‘before,’ in adjurations. The sense of ‘by,’ 
‘before,’ ‘in the presence of,’ the Latin per, which zpd¢ has 
in adjurations, is really the same with that just mentioned : 
e.g. mpdc Ved, ‘by,’ that is, ‘before, in the presence of, the 
gods;’ and so zpdc deove, per deos, ‘by,’ that is, ‘before, in 
the presence of, the gods.’ The English language employs 
the word ‘ before,’ which has the same radical and the same 
sense with zpdc, in the same way. 

c. ‘Towards,’ ‘on the quarter of.’ The sense of ‘ towards,’ 
‘looking to,’ ‘on the quarter of,’ which zpo¢ frequently has 
in marking the relative position of objects, as with regard 
to the points of the compass, is the same in fact with that 
of ‘before,’ ‘having the face towards.’ H.g. Herod. i. 84, 
ywptorv zpd¢ tod Tpwhov tetpappéevoy, ‘a place looking towards 
Tmolus,’ properly, ‘facing, having the direction towards, 
Tmolus ;’ Id. iii. 101, zpd¢ vorov dvévov, ‘on the quarter of 
the south,’ that is, ‘looking towards, facing, the south.’ 
For the Greeks, in marking the point of the compass to 
which the position of an object is referred, either suppose 
the object described to look towards the point of the com- 
pass, as here, where zpo¢ is used, or regard it as looking 
from the point of the compass towards the speaker, as where 
dxo is used, or consider it as having the relative direction of 
‘upon,’ or as ‘looking upon’ the point of the compass, ag 
where éz¢ is used. And the same may be said of their mode 
of denoting the position of an object generally by means of 
these prepositions. 

‘Against.’ To this place belongs the case in which zpdc, 
employed in describing the relative position of an object, 
and having the meaning of ‘on the quarter of,’ is expressed 
in English by the term ‘against.’ E.g. Herod. ii. 30, gudaxai 
xatéotacay nods Atdorwy, ‘ garrisons were established on the 
quarter of, on the side of, or against, the Aithiopians.’ 
Here, obviously, the preposition has the same signification 
as In zpo¢ vdtov dvéyou above, and allows the term ‘against’ 
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to be employed in translating it only because of the under- 
stood hostile relations of the parties whose position towards 
each other is indicated by zpdc. 

d. ‘On or by the side of,’ ‘near.’ Hence, again, zpd¢ is 
used also to convey the idea of proximity, expressed in Eng- 
lish by ‘on or by the side of,’ ‘near,’ and by the Latin juzta. 
E.g. Il. xxii. 198, adrd¢ 08 ori xrdheog mérer’ alet, ‘himself 
sped ever on the side of, near, the city;’ Herod. ii. 154, eta? 
0 oboe of yw@poe Zpd¢ Paddaone, ‘these places are near, on the 
side of, the sea.” Admitting the explanation above given 
of zpo¢ in the sense of ‘towards,’ ‘on the quarter of,’ it will 
scarcely be doubted that in zpdg (zor?) xrdheo¢, xpd¢ Baldaons, 
the preposition has the same force materially, nor, conse- 
quently, that the signification of ‘on the side of,’ ‘ near,’ has 
its origin in that of ‘ before,’ ‘looking towards.’ ° 

e. ‘On the side of,’ the Latina or abc. Abl. Hence, again, 
zpos is used in denoting descent, expressed in English by 
‘on the side of;’ as, mpog matoos, ‘on the father’s side:’ e.g. 
Isocr. 228, B, zpos 0& pytpoc dxd Acog dy, ‘on the mother’s 
side descended from Jove.’ The meaning of zpd¢ pytpdc is, 
properly, ‘looking to,’ ‘on the quarter of, on the side of, 
the mother,’ zpd¢ and the noun pyzpo¢ defining in what view, 
with reference to what specific object, that is, literally, with 
the face turned towards what object, a person is said to be 
descended from Jove. Precisely in the same way that zpd¢ 
votov dvépov, ‘on the quarter of the south wind,’ defines the 
position of an object with reference to the points of the 
compass by marking which way it looks, zpo¢ pytpds defines 
the relation in which a person’s descent from Jove stands to 
his human parents by marking which way the divine descent 
is to be taken as looking, or in what specific view it is to be 
understood that he is Jove-descended. The only difference 
is to be found in the nature of the objects to which the 
thing described is referred for the determination of its rela- 
tive position, and in the fact that in the one case the thing 
to be determined is a local position, in the other a natural 
descent. 

f. ‘On the side of,’ ‘ of the party of,’ ‘in favor of.’ Hardly 
to be distinguished from the immediately preceding sense 
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of zpdéc, except in regard to the nature of the objects the 
relative position of which is defined, is that in which it 
marks the party or sect to which a person belongs, expressed 
in English by ‘on the side of,’ ‘of the party of, ‘in favor 
of. E.g. Herod. viii. 22, &a nomon *Iwvas peraBaréev xa 
yevécda mpo¢ &wutdy, ‘that he may cause the Ionians to 
change sides and become of their party;’ Eurip. Alc. 58, 
mpo¢ toy eydvtwy, Dore, cov vopov cidyc, ‘you make your law 
in favor of the rich.’ For, here also, the sense which zpd¢ 
has is immediately derived from that of ‘on the quarter of,’ 
which has been above explained to be one of the appli- 
cations of the meaning of ‘before,’ ‘with the face to,’ or 
‘looking towards.’ To be of the party of, as expressed by 
moos, means, strictly considered, to have the inclinations 
turned that way, to stand in the same relative position to a 
person or party that an object described as being 7906 vOTOU 
dvéyov does to a point of the compass. 

g. ‘On the part of,’ ‘with,’ ‘among.’ A merely different 
application of the above sense of zpd¢ is that in which it 
marks the party to whom any state or quality is referred as 
existing ‘on its part,’ where in English are used the terms 
‘with,’ ‘among,’ ‘on the part of,’ and in Latin the prepo- 
sition apud. H.g. Herod. iv. 144, etzag rode to éxog éketxeto 
addvatoy pyyyny mpd¢ ‘Ednorovttwy, ‘he left behind him an un- 
dying memory on the part of, with, among, the people of the 
Hellespont,’ apud Hellespontinos. Here zpdg ‘Edqnaoxovtiwy 
defines the people with reference to whom, on the part of 
whom, there is said to be left a deathless memory, in the 
same way that zpd¢ vdrov dvéuov describes locally the point 
of the compass to which the position of an object is referred. 
In the former case, just as in the latter, zpd¢ shows towards 
what object another looks or has its aspect; and this it 
does, in both cases alike, by representing that it has the 
relative position of ‘before,’ ‘fronting,’ and, hence, ‘looking 
towards.’ 

h. ‘According to the custom, character, or nature of.’ 
In the same way is to be explained the case in which an 
action or quality is referred by zpd¢ to an object as belong- 
ing to it, as comporting with, or being according to, its 
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character, as being its property, where in Latin the genitive 
stands alone, and where in English such phrases are used 
as, ‘it belongs to,’ ‘it is the property of,’ ‘it is according to 
the custom, character, &e. of.’ E.g. Herod. v. 12, oie 
Tepoxa jy odte Addta ta rotebpeva, obcte mpd¢ THY ex tie Aaing 
obdapay, ‘nor according to the practice or customs of any 
of the Asiatics.’ J/pé¢, as here used, simply refers the 
actions described to certain persons, the people of Asia, as 
those on the part of whom they are found existing; so that 
mods tay ex ti¢ Aang oddauay points out the parties to whom 
certain acts (ra zocedueva) are referred by way of determining 
their character, in the same way that zpd¢ vérov dvépov 
marks the point of the compass to which an object is 
referred for its position. In the one case, as in the other, 
zpos obtains this force from its sense of ‘towards,’ ‘looking 
to;’ and this is but another phase of the primary signifi- 
cation of ‘ before,’ ‘fronting,’ ‘ having the face towards.’ 

To this place may be referred the use of zpd¢ in such 
expressions as zpo¢ dtxn¢, ‘conformably to justice,’ zpd¢ 
yovaxds éate, ‘it is according to a woman’s way or nature,’ 
Od. vi. 207-8, zpd¢ yap Atog stow dravreg | Fetvot te ntwyot 
te, ‘for both strangers and the poor all appertain to Jove,’ 
‘are under his protection.’ 

i. ‘From,’ ‘at the hands of,’ ‘by,’ ‘by means of.’ Not 
really different is the sense of zpd¢ where it is employed 
with various actions to denote the persons from whom they 
proceed, or, properly speaking, to whom they are referred 
as done on their part, and where the English uses the expres- 
sions ‘from,’ ‘at the hands of,’ ‘by,’ ‘by means of.’ H.g. 
Od. xi. 802, fyew ten» mpd¢ Zyvoc, ‘to have honor from 
Jove,’ that is, ‘to be honored on the part of Jove;’ Herod. 
iil. 115, odce pap fywre evdéxopae’ Hprdavoy teva xakecodae mpdg 
PapBdpawy xotapoy éxddovra é¢ Hddacaay, ‘called Eridanus by 
the barbarians,’ ‘on the part of the barbarians ;’ that is, by 
means of zpdc the calling the river by the name of Eridanus 
is referred to the barbarians as an act done on their part, in 
the same way that by zpd¢ vorov dvéyvov the position of an 
object is referred to the south wind. And this reference is 


made in the same way, namely, by representing the action 
27 
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as ‘looking towards’ the object, and hence as being ‘on the 
part of,’ or belonging to it. 

2. Thus far the proper signification of zpdéc, namely, that 
of ‘before,’ ‘having the face towards,’ or ‘looking towards,’ 
has been seen to be easily traced in a variety of the uses of 
the preposition where it has been more or less modified by 
the circumstances in which it is employed. The same sig- 
nification is present, furthermore, in a considerable number 
of the uses of zpdé¢ in which it is, perhaps, even more 
obscured, either by the complication of the meaning of 
mpo¢ with that of the case, and with that of the action of 
the verb which it qualifies, or by its being thrown almost 
entirely out of view by the predominating influence of the 
ease and verb. It may be better, on this account, to refer 
these uses of zpd¢ to a separate head, although it will 
appear, as the result of the consideration of them, that zpo¢ 
has throughout one and the same fundamental notion. 

a. ‘At,’ ‘near.’ When zpdc is translated by ‘at,’ ‘near,’ 
answering to the Latin ad, apud, as zpd¢ ta feoa zapetvat, ‘to 
assist at the sacrifices,’ its proper sense is that of ‘before,’ 
‘in the presence or face of.’ Thus, in the example cited, 
the meaning is ‘to be near at hand before, in the face of, 
the sacrifices.” And in the same way zpdc obtains the signi- 
fication of ‘near:’ e.g. Xen. Cyrop. vii. 5, 1, éee 08 pd 
BaBvidve jv 0 Kopocs, ‘when Cyrus was near to Babylon,’ 
that is, ‘when Cyrus was before, in the presence of Baby- 
lon;’ Id. Anab. i. 8, 4, KAéapyoo pev . . . mpd t@ Evgpdcn 
notap@ (xadtorato), ‘Clearchus was posted at, or near, the 
river Euphrates.’ In this and other examples, zpé¢ having 
once obtained the sense of nearness, readily suggested by 
its proper notion of * before,’ ‘in the presence of,’ seems to 
be used with little reference to its primary signification. 
Although Clearchus was posted in view of the river Euphra- 
tes, and, accordingly, might justly be said to be ‘at’ or ‘near’ 
the river, in the sense of zpd¢ t@ Edypdry motay@, it would 
not be correct to say that he was posted ‘before,’ ‘fronting,’ 
‘with the face to’ it. 

b. ‘At,’ ‘about.’ The same interpretation is to be adopted 
when zpd¢ is used apparently in the sense of ‘at,’ ‘about,’ 
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in such phrases as zpd¢ tote zpdypact etvar, ‘to be at or about 
one’s business.’ From its proper meaning of ‘before,’ ‘in 
the presence of,’ zpd¢ has here obtained that of ‘at,’ ‘about,’ 
‘near,’ as in the preceding case, and this idea of proximity 
it is that, in such examples as zpd¢ tot zpdypaor elvat, sug- 
gests the peculiar sense in which the preposition is there 
employed. The mode in which this peculiar meaning 
arises from the source referred to, is so exactly the same 
with that in which the English ‘at’ and ‘about’ obtain the 
same signification, that it can occasion no difficulty to a 
person familiar with this language. Just as ‘at,’ ‘about,’ 
are used with words expressing occupation, the being em- 
ployed, and the like, and even with the word ‘to be,’ to 
mark the thing with which one is engaged, and this by 
merely expressing the proximity to it of the person em- 
ployed, so zpdc, having acquired the same meaning of near- 
ness, may serve the same purpose. JJpd¢ is, perhaps, all the 
more suited to assume this peculiar sense of ‘at,’ ‘about,’ 
from the fact that there is involved in it, from its proper 
notion of ‘before,’ ‘in the presence of,’ the signification 
also of ‘towards’ or ‘looking towards;’ so that zpd¢ tote 
mpdypacw etvos May mean, not only the being ‘near’ to, and 
hence the being employed at or about, one’s business, but 
also the having the interest or attention directed towards it. 
This point, however, need not be insisted upon as necessary 
to the interpretation. 

c. ‘To.’ Ipd¢ is very frequently used in the sense of ‘to,’ 
as after verbs of motion: e.g. Xen. Anab. v. 9, 20, vouifwy 
mpds tos ythous xat etc THy Kody Tobvopa petCov AviEeaiue abrod, 
‘considering that a greater report of himself would come 
to his friends.’ In such examples zpdc is rendered by ‘to;’ 
and yet, strictly speaking, this meaning is due to the verb 
of motion and the accusative case. The proper meaning 
of zpds is ‘before,’ ‘in the face or presence of,’ and it 
expresses the relative position or direction in which the 
action, or that of which the action is affirmed, stands to the 
object named by the noun in the accusative case. The 
phrase vopitwy zpog tobe ythous rotvopa petCov dgiseadas might 
be literally rendered, ‘thinking that a greater report of him 
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would come before, into the presence of, his friends.’ So, 
in the expression Aéyee zpd¢ twa, ‘to speak to or with a 
person,’ the meaning is, ‘to speak before a person,’ ‘ to speak 
face to face with a person.’ 

d. ‘Against,’ the Latin contra, adversus, in, cum. When 
mpdc is translated by ‘against,’ or by ‘with’ in the sense of 
‘against,’ namely, after such verbs as pdyeodar, ‘to fight,’ 
modeperv, ‘to be at war,’ dyopebev, ‘to speak,’ this significa- 
tion arises from the relation of hostility or opposition in 
which the parties to the action stand to each other, and the 
preposition itself really expresses no more than the being 
‘before,’ ‘in the presence of,’ ‘face to face,’ ‘towards.’ 
Thus, pdyectae zpd¢ teva, ‘to fight against a person,’ properly 
means, ‘to fight face to face with a person,’ and dyopevew 
moog teva, ‘to speak against one,’ is ‘to speak with the face 
towards one,’ that is, so that the speech is made ‘in one’s 
presence,’ ‘face to face’ with a person. : 

‘With,’ in Latin cum. In the same way, again, when 
moo¢ is used in the sense of ‘ with,’ and of the Latin cum, 
in such phrases as ezovdag noeetadat zpd¢ twa, ‘to make a 
truce with a person,’ eoyyny dye mpog teva, ‘to be at peace 
with a person,’ the proper meaning of zd¢ is ‘before,’ ‘in 
the presence of,’ ‘ face to face,’ answering to the Latin coram. 
And this sense of ‘in the presence of’ is altogether suitable 
to the circumstances in which it is here used; and these, 
again, suggest the sense of ‘ with’ by which the preposition 
is rendered in English. Thus, when a truce is made, and 
when a period of peace is passing, there must be parties to 
the truce and to the peace, and they are properly conceived 
as standing, as it were, ‘face to face,’ as being ‘in the 
presence of’ each other; that is, they have the relative 
position the one to the other which is expressed by zpdc. 
On the other hand, the connection which they have with 
each other as parties to a common action or state, or the 
mutuality of their relations, is expressed by the English 
‘with’ and the Latin cum, and arises not from the word 
mpoc itself, but from the relation to each other of the parties 
to an action or state. 

e. ‘For,’ ‘ with a view to.’ JIpd¢ is also used to express 
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the object, purpose, or view, with which a thing is done, 
and is rendered in English by ‘for,’ ‘with a view to:’ e.g. 
Xen. Cyrop. v. 4, 7, éxédeve deaxeev tobe zpd¢ todto retaypdvouc, 
‘those appointed for this,’ ‘with a view to this.’ Here, 
again, the proper sense of zpd¢ is that of ‘before,’ with the 
modified meaning of ‘looking towards,’ ‘with the face 
turned towards,’ and has exactly corresponding to it the 
English phrase ‘with a view to,’ which conveys the same 
idea in the same way. From the use of this expression in 
English, and of the very similar one ‘with an eye to,’ as 
well as from the employment of the Greek zpd¢ to mark 
object or purpose, or the end had in view, it is obvious that 
the designating an object as that towards which a person 
looks in doing any thing is equivalent, under certain cir- 
cumstances, to marking it as the end aimed at, as the 
object or purpose of the action. 

‘For,’ the purpose served. To be distinguished from this 
use of zpdc, although having almost exactly the same trans- 
lation, is that in which it is employed to denote the end 
attained, the purpose served, and is rendered by ‘for.’ E.g. 
Soph. Electr. 909, 0d zpos ydovyy héyw tdde, ‘I do not say 
this to please you,’ or ‘for your pleasure,’ that is, ‘so as to 
give you pleasure.’ Here zpo¢ has the same sense of ‘to- 
wards,’ ‘looking to,’ that belongs to it in the expression of 
purpose or end had in view; but the object with a regard 
or with reference to which the action is performed is not 
the thing airned at, but the result of the action or the end 
attained. The difference of meaning in zpo¢ as here used, 
compared with its meaning when employed to express the 
object had in view, is not owing to any change in the sig- 
nification of zpd¢ itself, but to the predominance of the 
case. This being the accusative, and marking the ex- 
tent of the action, goes at the same time to express its 
attained end or result. 

f. ‘For,’ ‘in exchange for.’ The same explanation that 
was given in the case of zpd¢ used to express purpose 
applies when this preposition is rendered by ‘for,’ and is 
the sign of the exchange of one thing ‘for’ or ‘against’ 
another: e.g. jdovag mpd¢ Adovdc dpstfecda, ‘to exchange 
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pleasures for pleasures.’ For, here also, zpé¢ properly means 
‘towards,’ ‘looking to,’ ‘with the face towards ;’ and from 
this comes the notion of ‘over against,’ and then that of 
‘for. The objects interchanged are regarded as having 
a direction or aspect towards each other, and this is suf- 
ficiently denoted by zpdéc. And when objects are standing 
face to face, the one looking towards the other, the rela- 
tion of ‘over against’ is of obvious suggestion. The only 
thing wanting to express exchange, when objects stand in 
this mutual relation, is some action, such as dpetfeadac, ‘to 
pass from one to the other,’ ‘to answer.’ The introduction 
of some such action as would serve to mark mutual trans- 
fer would seem to be required to make the sense of ex- 
change complete. J/oos with the help of the case may 
convey the notion of mutual correspondence, of one thing 
being over against another, and tallying with it; but it can 
hardly suffice to mark exchange, which implies, not only 
that the objects answer the one to the other, but that the 
one is made by actual transfer to take the place of the 
other. It should be observed that the English ‘for,’ having 
the same origin and primary signification with zpdc, is like 
it used to express purpose or object had in view, and as a 
sign of exchange; and that ‘for’ in English, as well as zpd¢ 
in Greek, requires, in the case of exchange, some suitable 
action to render the expression complete. 

g. ‘In regard to,’ ‘concerning.’ I/pdé¢ is rendered also 
by ‘in regard to,’ ‘ concerning:’ e.g. Xen. Cyrop. iv. 5, 26, 
wa dws abta opohoy7¢ dv ti os Tpd¢ Tadta gowrd, Sif he ask 
you any question in regard to, concerning, these matters ;’ 
Id. Anab. ii. 8, 21, mpd¢ radra of “Edknves éBoviedovro, ‘in 
regard to these things the Greeks held a consultation.’ 
Very commonly zpd¢ tavra is rendered in English by ‘there- 
fore;’ and this is equivalent to ‘with regard to this.’ In 
this use of zpdc it is easily seen to have properly the mean- 
ing of ‘with the face towards,’ or ‘looking towards,’ which 
is also the notion of the phrase ‘with regard to’ in English; 
and the idea of ‘looking towards’ is to be referred to the 
primary sense of zpdc. 

h. ‘By,’ &e. Adverbial phrases. To the same case with 
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the preceding, so far as the interpretation is concerned, 
belongs the use of zpd¢ in a number of phrases called 
adverbial, such ‘as zpd¢ fav, ‘by force,’ ‘despite of,’ zd¢ 
dvdyxqv, ‘ by necessity,’ ‘of necessity,’ zpd¢ zdyta, ‘in every 
regard.’ In such expressions, zpd¢ has the meaning of 
‘looking to,’ ‘having regard to,’ and retains, accordingly, 
the original sense of ‘before,’ ‘having the face towards,’ 
that belongs to this preposition. Thus, zpd¢ Biayv means 
‘looking to, having regard to, force,’ zpd¢ dydyxny, ‘looking 
to, having regard to, necessity.’ 

i. ‘In accordance with,’ ‘according to,’ ‘conformably 
with.” Among the significations of zpd¢ is that of ‘in 
accordance with,’ ‘according to,’ ‘conformably with:’ e.g. 
Xen. Cyrop. vill. 5, 16, zpd¢ td oupmintoy det dcatdttwy éxo- 
peveto, ‘in marching he always arranged the men according 
to the occasion ;’ Id. ib. vill. 4, 29, ed¢dov zpd¢ tyy d&tav 
éxdotw, ‘he gave to each according to his merit.’ Here the 
meaning of zpo¢ is the same as in the preceding cases; 
namely, it signifies ‘looking to,’ ‘having regard to,’ which 
is the same thing as ‘having the face towards,’ or being 
‘before,’ ‘in front of.’ 

k. ‘Compared with,’ ‘in comparison with.’ J/pd¢ is 
sometimes translated by ‘compared with,’ ‘in comparison 
with,’ answering to the Latin pre: e.g. Xen. Anab. vii. 7, 
41, xatcoe ye “Hpaxhetdn dijpoc mdvta doxst eivae mpd¢ tO dpybpcov 
gyev, ‘in comparison with having money;’ Id. Memorab. 
i. 2, 52, dace padapod nap’ abrots tobe Gddoug evar zpd¢ Savoy, 
‘compared with himself.’ Here, again, zpd¢ properly signi- 
fies ‘looking to,’ ‘ having regard to;’ as in the first example 
cited, ‘to Heracleides every thing appears worthless com- 
pared with money,’ that is, ‘when looking to, if regard be 
had to, money;’ and this, again, is the same thing as 
‘having the face towards’ money. So that, in this case 
also, zpég may be said to retain its primary sense of ‘be- 
fore,’ ‘fronting.’ 

3. ‘Before,’ ‘forwards,’ ‘in advance.’ In the cases which 
have thus far been considered, zpd¢ has presented the signi- 
fication of ‘before,’ ‘in the presence of,’ ‘looking towards,’ 
and expresses one prevailing relation, that of an object 
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facing another, standing in its presence, and looking to- 
wards it. There are, ene other instances of its use in 
which it has the meaning of ‘before,’ it-is true, but dif 
ferently applied, and so that it conveys the notion of an 
object being ‘forwards,’ ‘in advance,’ with respect to an- 
other object, and looking or facing, not towards this object, 
so as to be ‘face to face,’ but ‘forwards,’ ‘onwards,’ ‘in 
advance of it,’ and with the face from it. The sense of the 
preposition is in one view, and that the most essential, the 
same that it has been‘found to have in other cases, namely, 
that of ‘fronting,’ and ‘looking forwards;’ and the only 
difference is to be found in the direction of the looking, 
relatively considered, or in the way in which the face is 
turned. 

a. ‘On.’ To this head should probably be referred the 
examples, occasionally met with, in which zpo¢, standing in 
connection with a verb of action or motion, and a’ dative 
case, bears apparently the sense of ‘on,’ by which it is 
rendered. H.g. Il. i. 245, . . . moré (apd¢) 08 oxiztpov Bdde 
vain, ‘and cast his sceptre on the ground.’ The proper 
notion conveyed by zpos, in this and like examples, would 
seem to be that of ‘before,’ ‘forwards,’ with reference to 
the subject of the verb; so that, while the action looks, so 
to speak, with the face forwards, towards some other object, 
it has also the relation of ‘forwards,’ ‘in advance,’ with re- 
spect to the subject of the verb. Thus, zozi 08 oxizzpov Bde 
vain would be rendered, strictly, ‘he cast his sceptre for- 
wards, in front of him, on the ground.’ If so, zpéd¢ is to be 
considered as the immediate qualification of the action of 
throwing, and has the same meaning with zo in zpofddiew, 
‘to throw forward.’ 

b. ‘In addition to,’ ‘besides.’ Here belongs also another 
instance of the use of zpdc, where it has a sense seemingly 
very different from its meanings hitherto considered, and 
which is yet probably referable to the primary sense of the 
preposition, namely, that in which it is rendered by ‘in 
addition,’ ‘besides.’ E.g. Soph. Trach. 45, déxa pijvac xpoc 
Gddorg xévte, ‘ten months in addition to five other months;’ 
Xen. Oyrop. iv 2,8, mpog O0& toUTos pavddvovae tofevey xat 
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dxovrifev, Sand in addition to, besides this, they learn to 
shoot with the bow and to throw with the dart.’ Here the 
proper sense of zpd¢ would seem to be ‘in front of,’ ‘to- 
wards,’ so that the action which it defines shall be regarded 
as ‘before’ relatively to some object, not with the idea of 
‘face to face’ or ‘fronting’ it, but with that of being ‘in 
advance,’ ‘forwards,’ ‘onwards,’ with respect to it, and 
counting from it. This is the same sense that is so often 
seen to belong to the preposition zpd, as in xpocévae, which 
signifies ‘to go forwards,’ progredi, as well as ‘to go before,’ 
anteire. From this meaning of ‘forwards,’ ‘onwards,’ ‘in 
advance,’ relatively to some object, that of ‘in addition to,’ 
‘besides,’ is derived; for the being ‘before,’ ‘forwards,’ ‘ on- 
wards,’ ‘in advance,’ with regard to an object, is in certain 
circumstances the same as being counted ‘in addition to.’ 
Thus, in the example from Xenophon, Oyrop. i. 2, 8, when, 
in describing the discipline of the Persian youth, their 
learning to shoot with the bow and to throw with the dart 
is represented as something that is ‘ forwards,’ ‘in advance,’ 
with regard to the other parts of their discipline already 
mentioned, zpo¢ tovrocg, that is, as an advance upon it, it is 
easy to see that the exercises thus presented are intended 
to be set forth as an addition to them, either actually or in 
the order of narration. The Latin porro, used in the mean- 
ing of ‘henceforward,’ of ‘moreover,’ ‘for the future,’ pre- 
sents the two significations of ‘forwards’ and ‘in addition’ 
in the same word, and so may be adduced in confirmation 
of the above explanation. It may be observed, further, that 
in many compounds also zpé¢ has the sense of ‘in addition,’ 
as, zpoadetv, ‘to be wanting besides,’ zpood:dovae, ‘to give in 
addition.’ 


Summary of the significations of mpoc. 


IIpoc. 1. ‘ Before,’ ‘fronting,’ ‘with the face towards,’ ‘in 
the presence of.’ 
a. ‘Before,’ ‘with the face towards,’ ‘towards.’ 


b. ‘Before,’ ‘in the presence of, ‘by;’ as in 
adjurations. 
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c. ‘At,’ ‘near;’ properly, ‘ before,’ ‘in the pre- 
sence of.’ 

d. ‘At,’ ‘about;’ properly, ‘before,’ ‘in the pre- 
sence of,’ ‘near.’ 

e. ‘Looking towards,’ ‘ towards ;’ ‘on the quarter 
of,’ ‘on,’ ‘against ;’ Latin, ex, a parte. 

f. ©On the side of,’ ‘near.’ , 

g. ‘On the side of,’ in marking descent; Latin, 
é, ab. 

h. ‘On the side of,’ ‘ of the party of.’ 

i. ‘On the part of,’ ‘with,’ ‘among.’ 

k. (‘On the part of,’) ‘according to the customs, 
character, &c. of.’ 

1, ‘At the hands of,’ ‘from,’ ‘by;’ marking the 
agent, author, means. 


. ‘Before,’ ‘with the face towards,’ ‘looking to- 


wards ;’ the signification of zpd¢ obscured by 
the case, &e. 

a. ‘To (before) ;’ with verbs of motion. 

b. ‘ Against,’ ‘with; in relation to hostile 
parties; Latin, contra, adversus, in, cum; pro- 
perly, ‘face to face.’ 

ce. ‘With,’ in relation to parties to a mutual 
action; properly, ‘face to face.’ 

‘With,’ ‘in the eyes of.’ 

d, ‘That concerns,’ ‘having relation to;’ pro- 
perly, ‘with the face towards,’ ‘looking to- 
wards.’ 

e. ‘In regard to,’ ‘concerning;’ zpd¢ tata, 
‘therefore.’ 

Jj. ‘For,’ ‘with a view to;’ properly, ‘looking 
towards.’ 

‘For ;’ the end served. 

g. ‘For,’ ‘in exchange for ;’ properly, ‘looking 
towards,’ ‘ over against.’ 

h. ‘In accordance with,’ ‘conformably to ;’ pro- 
perly, ‘looking towards,’ ‘ having regard to.’ 

i. ‘By,’ &c., adverbially; zpd¢ Biav, ‘by force.’ 
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k, ‘Compared with,’ ‘in comparison with ;’ ‘in 
proportion to;’ properly, ‘looking towards,’ 
‘having regard to.’ 


3. ‘Before,’ ‘forwards,’ with respect to an object, 
‘onwards,’ ‘in advance.’ 

a. ‘On;’ properly, ‘forwards,’ ‘before,’ with 
respect to one object, and ‘with the face 
towards’ another: e.g. zo? (xpdc) 08 oxixtpor 
Bdie yain. 

b. ‘In addition to,’ ‘besides ;’ properly, ‘ before,’ 
‘forwards,’ ‘in advance,’ relatively. 


SIGNIFICATIONS AND USE OF zpé¢ WITH CASES. 
I. I[]oo¢ with the genitive case. 


1. a. ‘Before,’ ‘in the presence of,’ ‘by,’ in adjurations. 
I]pé¢ with the genitive case is used in the sense of ‘ before,’ 
‘in the presence of,’ equivalent to the Latin coram, and in 
adjurations to ‘by,’ and to the Latin per. E.g. Il. i. 338-9, 
pdprupo gotwy | mpd¢g te Vedv paxdpwv, zpd¢ te Vrytdy dy- 
Jpowzeuyr, ‘let them be witnesses before, in the presence of, 
both the blessed gods and mortal men;’ I]. xix. 188, 030” 
éreopxyaw mpo¢ datpovoc, ‘nor will I swear falsely by the 
divinity ;’ Demosth. 842, 7, ixeredw, dytefold, npo¢g matdwr, 
mpos yuraxdy, mpd¢ tov Ovtwy byiv dyaddyv, ‘I beseech, I 
implore you, by your children, by your wives, by whatever 
blessings you have;’ Xen. Cyrop. iii. 1, 35, zpd¢ tay Deady, 
&gn, d Kope, py odtw és, ‘before, by, the gods, do not speak 
thus ;’ Id. ib. iii. 8, 81, wydapacs, fon, mpd tOyv Vedv .. . oBTW 
notyawpey, ‘before the gods, let us by no means do so.’ In 
such examples, the preposition obviously means ‘before,’ 
‘in the presence of,’ and the genitive has its ordinary signi- 
fication of ‘with respect to.’ Thus, in the first example 
cited, the meaning is, ‘let them be witnesses before, in the 
presence of, . . . with respect to the gods,’ the genitive 
defining the precise object with respect to which the term 
zpdc, and the action or state which it qualifies, pdprupoe 
Zarwy, are to be understood as set forth. 

b. ‘Towards,’ ‘on the quarter of,’ ‘on.’ J/pé¢ with the 
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genitive case is frequently used in describing the position 
of an object with reference to the points of the compass and 
to other objects, being rendered in English by ‘towards,’ 
‘on the quarter of,’ ‘on.’ E.g. Od. xiii. 109-11, dvw dé ré 
of Wpat ciatv: | af pv npd¢ Bopéao, xararBarai dvdpairoow, | at 
0’ ab xpog Norov etot, Jedtepa, ‘they have two doors, one 
towards, on, the north, the other towards, on, the south;’ 
Herod. i. 84, ywptov zpo¢ tod Tydiov tetpappévor, ‘a place 
towards Tmolus;’ Id. iii. 101, zpd¢ vorov dvépou (otxéovet,) 
‘they dwelt towards, on the quarter of, the south wind;’ 
Esch. Suppl. 252, Stovpey te mpd¢ dbvovrog jAtov, ‘and the 
Strymon on the west, on the quarter of the setting sun.’ 
In such examples, zpo¢ signifies ‘towards,’ ‘looking to- 
wards,’ ‘on the quarter of,’ and the genitive defines it by 
marking the object with respect to which this relative 
position is affirmed. Thus, in the last example, the Strymon 
has its position determined by saying that it ‘looks towards,’ 
(Atpvper te zpdc,) and, to complete the definition, the geni- 
tive is added, showing with respect to what specific object 
it has this relation of looking towards, namely, ‘with respect 
to the setting sun,’ (dvvovro¢ 7)Acou.) 

ce. ‘Towards, ‘on the quarter of,’ ‘on the side of,’ 
‘against.’ To this construction belongs the case in which 
zpd¢ with the genitive is rendered either by ‘on the quarter 
of,’ ‘on the side of,’ or by ‘against.’ E.g. Herod. ii. 30, 
guhaxal xatéotacay .. . Tpd¢ Atdozwy, * guards were stationed 
against the Aithiopians,’ that is, ‘on the side or quarter of 
the Aithiopians ;’ Xen. Anab. iv. 3, 26, zpd¢ rdv Kapdovyov 
févae, ‘to move against the Carduchi,’ properly, ‘on the side 
or quarter of the Carduchi.’ 

d. ‘Towards,’ ‘on the side or quarter of,’ ‘near.’ To 
this same use of zpo¢ with the genitive is to be referred the 
case in which it has the meaning of ‘on the side of,’ ‘ near.’ 
H.g. Xen. Anab. iv. 8, 26, odeayobs 08 xatacticacbae 70¢ TOD 
zotapov, ‘to station the rear-guards on, near, the river,’ that 
is, ‘on the side or quarter of the river ;’ Herod. ii. 154, eget 
obtoe of y@poe z0d¢ Vaidoanc, ‘these places are near the sea,’ 
properly, ‘towards, on the quarter of, the sea;’ Id. i. 145, 
Hehijvy xpos Savdvog, ‘Pellene on the side of, or near, 
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Sicyon.’ Here both the preposition and the genitive have 
the same explanation as in the preceding cases. 

e. * Towards,’ ‘in the eyes of.’ Of the same nature is 
the case in which zpd¢ with the genitive has the sense of 
‘towards,’ ‘in the eyes of:’ e.g. Xen. Anab. v. 7, 12, doa 
huey Bovdsdeodar xh xdxatot te xal atoyatoe dvdoe¢ yavOpey xa 
mpo¢ Uedy xai zpd¢ dvd odzuy, ‘lest we shall be seen to be 
the vilest and basest men in the eyes both of gods and 
men.’ Herod. vii. 1389, yrdpqy éextgdovoy xpd tév xiedver 
dvd epeézwy, ‘an opinion invidious in the view of the majority 
of men.’ Id. i. 121. 

f. ‘On the side of,’ referring to natural descent or pedi- 
gree. To this construction of zpod¢g with the genitive be- 
long also the examples in which it is used to mark natural 
descent or pedigree, expressed in English by ‘on the side 
of.’ E.g. Isocr. 228, b, zpd¢ 08 payytpd¢ dnd Acdg dy, ‘being 
on the mother’s side descended from Jove;’ Demosth. 
1308, ult., éuavrov *Adyvatoy dvta xai ta Tpd¢ TaTpdG xat Ta 
zpos ptpos, ‘myself, who am an Athenian both on my 
father’s and on my mother’s side;’ Id. 1305, 16, ray ovy- 
yev@y TOV Tatpos xai mpd¢ dvdpay xat mpd¢ yuracxwr, ‘the 
father’s kindred, both on the male and on the female side.’ 
It has been already explained, that zpo¢ has here also the 
sense of ‘ towards,’ ‘looking towards,’ and, hence, ‘on the 
quarter or side of,’ just as in zpd¢ vorov dyvévov, ‘on the 
quarter of the south wind,’ the only difference being in the 
nature of the objects the relation of which is defined by 
mpc. See above, p. 415, e. The genitive, as in the preceding 
cases, has the meaning of ‘ with respect to,’ marking the 
specific object to which another holds the relation indicated 
by zpos. 

g. ‘On the side of,’ ‘of the party of,’ ‘in the interest of,’ 
‘favorable to.’ Here belong also the examples in which 
zpos with the genitive is rendered in English by ‘on the 
side’ or ‘of the party of,’ ‘in the interest of,’ ‘favorable 
to.’ E.g. Herod. viii. 22, %a xoejon ~lwvas petaBakeew xat 
periodate mpds Savtady, ‘with a view to cause the Ionians to 
change sides and become of their party,’ ‘favorable to 
them;’ Xen. Hell. vii. 1, 17, ozovdag momadusvog . . . mpd¢ 
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OnBaiwy paddov 7 xpos Savtdy, ‘having made a treaty rather 
in the interest of the Thebans than in their own interest ;’ 
Demosth. 921, dromoy ef ti¢ éxetvov paptuptag TO pev mpd¢ TOD 
doatepovytog meata@¢ dxovacads, TO 0é ixép tOv dnoatepoupevav 
dmotov tora zap’ Spiv, ‘it is unreasonable if you shall hear 
and give credit to that part of his testimony which favors 
him that robbed, while faith shall not be given to the part 
which favors the persons robbed.’ Soph. Cid. Tyr. 1434, 
mpo¢ aod yap odd’ &y0d ypdow, ‘I will mention what is for 
your advantage, not for mine;’ Id. Trach. 150, jroe zpd¢ 
dvdpos 7 téxvwy goBovpéyy, ‘through fear either for a hus- 
band or for children ;’ Od. vi. 207, zpd¢ pap deog stow dray- 
tec | etvot te xtwyot te, ‘for all, both strangers and the 
poor, are under the protection of Jove,’ that is, ‘appertain 
to Jove,’ ‘belong to his side or party;’ Asch. Sept. c. 
Theb. 511, zpd¢ tay xpatobytwyr 0° eapev of 0 jacwpéevar, ‘we 
are on the side of the conquerors, they on the side’ of the 
conquered.’ In such examples, both the preposition and 
the genitive case are so obviously to be interpreted in the 
same way with the cases of this class already considered, 
that they need not special remark. 

h. ‘On the part of,’ ‘with,’ ‘among.’ To be assigned to 
this same class of the uses of zpd¢ with the genitive case are 
the examples in which it is employed to denote the party to 
whom a sentiment is referred as existing ‘on his part,’ where 
in English we use the expressions ‘on the part of,’ ‘ with,’ 
‘among,’ and in Latin apud. E.g. Herod. iv. 144, etzac 
tode TO Exog edeizeto aDdvatoy poyyny zpd¢ “EXdnonovtioy, ‘he 
left behind him an undying memory among, on the part 
of, the people of the Hellespont;’ Xen. Anab. i. 9, 20, 
Opohoysitae TOs MdYTMY xpdtLoTOS On yevéodae Oepareday, Sit is 
agreed among all,’ apud omnes constat; Id. ib. ii. 8, 18, 
otpat yao obx dv dyaptatag poe &yeev, odtTe Zpd¢ Kudy obte 7006 
tis “Edddog axdoyc, ‘for 1 think I shall fail of meeting 
with gratitude neither on your part nor on that of all 
Greece ;’ Id. Gicon. vi. 10, dca radra 08 xat evdo€orden etvar 
mpo¢ tay TOAcwy abtn H Beoceta, ‘for this reason this occupa- 
tion is most respected on the part of states.’ See Lex. 
Xenoph. Here, again, the same interpretation of both the 
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preposition and the case applies, the former having the 
sense of ‘looking towards,’ and, hence, being ‘on the side 
of,’ ‘on the part of,’ just as in the phrase zpd¢ vérov dvépov, 
and so being ‘with,’ ‘among;’ and the latter meaning 
‘with respect to,’ or marking the specific object to whom a 
preceding sentiment or the like is placed in the relation 
expressed by zpdc. 

i. ‘According to the custom, character, or whatever is 
proper’ to a person. Of the same nature with the fore- 
going uses of zpd¢ with the genitive is that also in which it 
marks the object to which any thing is referred as belong- 
ing to, or being conformable to, its character, habits, dis- 
position, or whatever else is proper to it, corresponding to 
the English phrases ‘it belongs to,’ ‘is the part of,’ ‘is 
according to, or conformable to, the character, &c. of.’ 
E.g. Herod. v. 12, odce IMepacxa jy obte Abdta ta mocedpeva, 
ote mpd¢ tay éx tig Aaing obdapdy, ‘nor according to the 
practice of any of the Asiatics;’ Anab. i. 2, 11, 0d yap jy 
mpd tod Kupov tpoxov &yovta pn axodcdovae, ‘for it was not 
according to the character of Cyrus not to pay if he had 
the means;’ Id. Memor. ii. 8, 15, droma Reve... xai odda- 
pa@s mpo¢ gov, ‘you say what is unreasonable and not be- 
coming your character;’ Soph. Aj. 1071, xatroe xaxod mpdc¢ 
dvopos, ‘yet it is the part of a base man;’ Asch. Agam. 
518, 7) xdpta mpos yuvacxos atpeadar xéap, ‘surely it quite be- 
longs to the disposition of a woman to be excited.’ In such 
examples, zpd¢ has the meaning of ‘looking towards,’ ‘on 
the part of,’ and the genitive signifies ‘with respect to;’ 
both just as in the preceding cases of this class. 

To this head may be referred the expression zpo¢ dczyc, 
‘justly,’ ‘according to justice,’ having a sense nearly equiva- 
lent to daw: e.g. Soph. Gad. Tyr. 1014, dp’ otsva djra 
moos dum obdéev tpépov; ‘dost know now that thou art 
alarmed wholly without just cause?’ that is, ‘not at all 
conformably to what is right.’ The idea conveyed by zpd¢ 
dene is that, in being alarmed, the person spoken of is not 
of the part of, on the side of, right, does not belong to 
right, does not conform to right; and the notion of being 
‘on the side of,’ ‘of the party of,’ in this, and in the imme- 
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diately preceding examples, very readily suggests that of 
being ‘in accordance or in conformity with.’ 

k. ‘At the hands of,’ ‘from,’ ‘by.’ J/pé¢ with the genitive 
case is used algo in the sense of ‘at the hands of,’ ‘from,’ 
‘by;’ that is, to express the personal object chiefly to which 
an action is referred as being done on its part, or as pro- 
ceeding from it, and thus to denote the author, source, or 
agent of such action. E.g. Od. xi. 302, of zai vepvev yij¢ 
tepyy mpoo Zyvog &yovtes, ‘honored by Jove,’ properly, 
‘having honor on the part of, at the hands of, Jove.’ I/poc, 
having regard to its original sense, here means ‘looking 
to,’ and hence ‘on the part of,’ just as in zpd¢ vorov dvépyov 
it signifies ‘on the quarter of;’ and the genitive denotes 
the personal or other object with respect to which any 
thing is to be understood to have this relation of zpdc, ‘on 
the part of.’ The only difference, strictly speaking, be- 
tween zpd¢ vorov dvévov, ‘on the quarter of the south wind,’ 
and zpos Zyvog teyhy &yexv, ‘to have honor at the hands of 
Jove,’ is due to the presence in the latter case of an action 
and of a personal object; ‘to be honored on the part of 
Jove’ being the same thing as ‘to receive honor at the 
hands of Jove.’ And it is plain that when it is said 
of persons that they have honor ‘on the part of’ or ‘at 
the hands of’ Jove, Jove is the personal object ‘from’ 
whom they receive honor, or ‘ by’ whom they are honored; 
that is to say, the author or agent of the conferring honor 
upon them. A few additional examples may be given. 
Soph. Cid. Col. 78, xaz tig zpd¢ dvd pds pn Brénovtog doxears ; 
‘and what help is there from a man if he see not?’ Id. 
Antig. 910, épjuog mpo¢ gthwoyr, ‘deserted by friends; Id. 
Cid. Tyr. 1235-6, rédvyxe Vetov ‘Loxdacyg xdoa. | Xoo... mpd¢ 
tivog mot’ atttac; | Efay. airy mpd¢ adtic, ‘Iocasta is dead. 
Chor. From what cause? Mess. By her own hand.’ In 
this example, zpd¢ tivog moc’ aiciac furnishes an instance 
of a noun not personal used in the genitive with zpd¢ in the 
sense under consideration. And although zd¢ with the 
genitive of such nouns may not admit of the same render- 
ing throughout as when joined with personal nouns, the 
sense which it conveys is essentially the same, and has the 
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same origin; namely, zod¢, by marking an action as ‘look- 
ing towards’ and being ‘on the part of’ an object, to 
which the genitive shows that it is specifically referred, suf- 
ficiently indicates that it appertains to this object; and as, 
in the case of zoo¢ with the genitive of a personal noun, the 
idea of author or agent is readily suggested by the relation 
of ‘on the part of,’ ‘at the hands of,’ so here that of origin 
or source is suggested by the same relation. Xen. Anab. 
lil. 1, 5, dzoxredaac pup te mpds tig zbdeds of Sratccov ety, ‘ appre- 
hending that there might be attached to him some blame 
on the part of the state;’ Soph. Electr. 783-4, .. . juéoa 
yup tH0 axAaypor poBov | zpd¢ tHad’ éxetvov te, ‘for this day 
am I freed from fear both from her and from him.’ 


i. L/ed¢ with the dative case. 

1. a. ‘Before,’ ‘in front of,’ ‘in the presence of.’ J/d¢ is 
employed with the dative case in the sense of ‘before,’ ‘in 
front of,’ ‘in the presence of:’ e. g. did. Tyr. 20, dyopate. 
daxst, zpog te Lakkddog demhots | vactc, ‘is sitting in the 
market-place, and before, in front of, the double temple 
of Pallas.’ The sense of ‘at,’ ‘near,’ might, however, be 
admitted for zpo¢ in this example, it being easily derived 
from that of ‘before,’ ‘in front of,’ ‘in the presence of.’ 
Id. ib. 130, 4 zocmodds Syi7S ta mpd¢ oat oxorety | pedevrag 
jpas tava, zpooyyero, ‘led us to attend to what was urgent,’ 
properly, ‘to the things before our feet;’ Demosth. 520, 22, 
baa 2v tm Onpw yépover, 7 Tpds TOG xprTaic év TM Vedtpy, 
‘what has occurred before, in the presence of, the judges.’ 
In such examples it admits of no doubt that the preposition 
zpoc¢ has the sense of ‘before,’ either in the local meaning 
of ‘in front of,’ as in the first and second, or in the figura- 
tive one of ‘in the presence of,’ as in the last example. 
Nor is it difficult to admit that the dative case is used to 
mark the object ultimately affected, and depends on the 
meaning contained in the preposition itself. Thus, in the 
first example, the dative case detiots vaots follows upon zpoc, 
‘before,’ in the same way that the dative attends upon 
Soros, ‘like,’ 6 adréc, ‘the same,’ éaoc, ‘ equal.’ That is, the 
idea of ‘before,’ ‘fronting,’ contained in mpdc, requires a 
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dative case to denote the object ultimately affected by this 
relation, in the same way that the notions of likeness, iden- 
tity, and equality contained in 8por0¢, 6 abrdc, taoc, require 
the same case to mark the final object of these relations. 

b. ‘At,’ ‘near.’ J/pé¢ with the dative case occurs also in 
the sense of ‘at,’ ‘near:’ e.g. Aischyl. Prom. 810, zpdc¢ 
tov vatovar myyatc, ‘they dwell at the fountains of the sun.’ 
Here zpd¢ means, properly, ‘before,’ ‘facing,’ ‘in the pre- 
sence of;’ that is, it shows the position of the dwellers 
spoken of relatively to the fountains of the sun by declaring 
that they dwell ‘before, in the presence of them,’ and 
‘looking towards’ them. And from this notion of standing 
before or in the presence of an object is very readily de- 
rived that of nearness to it. Id. ib. 849, orev mokec . . . 
Nethov zpo¢ abt@ otopare, ‘there is a city at the very mouth 
of the Nile,’ that is, ‘before, in the presence of, facing, the 
mouth of the Nile,’ Id. Sept. c. Theb. 359, zpd¢ zvdacae LT poe- 
tiot Boéper, ‘he is raging at or near the gate of Pretus;’ Id. 
Eumen. 272-8, zoratuov yap dv (sc. pytpoxtdvoy plaopa) 7p0¢ 
aria Jeobd | Dotfov xadtappois 7AGOn yotooxtovocc, ‘the pollution 
of my mother’s murder was driven away by purifications at 
the altar (hearth) of the god Phebus;’ Id. ib. 295, zpdc 
Bop@ ogaysic, ‘slain at the altar;’ Id. Aj. 579, donvety exqpdde 
Mos Toum@rvte myyace, ‘to utter cries of lamentation for keen 
affliction.’ In this last example zpd¢ has the same sense of 
‘before,’ ‘in presence of,’ but is used figuratively with the - 
meaning of ‘at,’ ¢ for.’ 

In all these examples alike, the use of the dative, as 
already stated, is to designate the object ultimately affected 
by the relation of ‘before,’ ‘looking towards,’ ‘ fronting,’ 
expressed by zpd¢; or, which is the same thing in effect, 
the dative depends for its use upon the relation of ‘before,’ 
‘looking towards,’ ‘fronting,’ in which some action or 
object is placed to it by zoos. If such terms as dyttoc, ¢ op- 
posite,’ coos, ‘equal,’ 6 adrog, ‘the same,’ 5pocog, ‘like,’ are 
followed by the dative case, so may zpdc, ‘ before,’ ‘looking 
towards,’ be followed by the same case used for the same 
purpose. 


c. ‘At,’ ‘about,’ said of employments. J/pd¢ with the 
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dative is used in the sense of ‘at,’ ‘about,’ to denote the 
thing about which a person is employed, at which he is 
engaged. E.g. Demosth. 92, 22, obdevi migov xexpdryxe tic 
TOdsws Dilerxog % tH xpdtepog mpd¢ toIc mpdypace ytyvertat, 
‘Philip has got the better of our state by nothing more than 
by being beforehand in occupying himself about his affairs ;’ 
Id. 287, 3, dy zetadyr suot xai xpdc tH oxomsty . . . yévyade, 
‘if you be persuaded by me, and be employed about con- 
sidering.’ JJpd¢ in such examples, as has been explained 
when speaking of the preposition apart, may with most 
probability be interpreted as having the sense of ‘at’ or 
‘near,’ that is, as conveying the idea of proximity, and as 
denoting the being engaged at or employed about a thing 
by representing a person as having a nearness to it. ‘At’ 
and ‘about’ in English express the same idea in the same 
way, and these and the Greek zpdc, as here used, admit a 
like interpretation. The notion of nearness, common to 
the English ‘at,’ ‘about,’ and to the Greek zpdc, as they are 
here employed, arises, in the case of zpd¢, from that of 
standing ‘before,’ ‘in the presence of;’ and, if there be 
involved in it the idea of ‘looking towards,’ ‘ facing,’ this 
will render zpo¢ peculiarly fitted to express the being 
employed about a thing, seeing that it may indicate also 
the direction of the attention towards the object to which 
zpos points. The reason for the employment of the dative 
case is that set forth in the foregoing paragraph. 

2. ‘To,’ ‘on,’ &. I/po¢ with the dative case is further 
used in a variety of other significations more or less dis- 
tinctly traceable to the primary sense of the preposition, 
the dative retaining all the while the meaning proper to 
this case. 

a. ‘To.’ I]pé¢ with the dative has the sense of ‘to,’ or 
at least may be so rendered in English. E.g. Od. v. 329, 
avuvar 0& mpd¢ adkylnow eyovta:, ‘they cling together in 
crowds,’ namely, the dxdvia, ‘thistles’ or ‘burrs.’ //pd6¢ has 
here the signification of ‘towards,’ ‘looking towards,’ and 
shows that the objects spoken of as clinging to each other 
have the mutyal direction of ‘towards,’ or are ‘ facing’ each 
other. 
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b. ‘To,’ ‘on,’ or ‘against,’ the Latin ad. Ipd¢ with the 
dative case is sometimes used in the sense of ‘on’ or 
‘against,’ conveying, even when rendered by ‘on,’ not the 
idea of superposition, as éx¢ does, but rather that of being 
connected by the relation of ‘looking towards,’ ‘facing.’ 
E.g. Herod. iii. 111, gopgen dé tac bovdac &¢ veoootas Tpoo- 
methacpévac éx myhod mpod¢ Azoxpyxpvorae obpeat, the birds carry 
it (the cinnamon, x»yduwpov) into nests built against, or 
attached to, precipitous mountains.’ Here it is seen from 
the facts of the description that zpo¢ means ‘against,’ 
with the notion of having the face towards, looking towards ; 
the nests being formed of soft clay and attached to pre- 
cipitous cliffs, the relative position which they hold to the 
rocks is precisely that expressed by zpog in its proper sense 
of ‘looking towards,’ ‘with the face towards,’ and is that 
which would be conveyed in English by the phrase ‘against 
the face of.’ 

In Aisch. Choeph. 883-4, pasrdv zpis @ ob zohka OH 
BetCwv dpa | ovhocaw séypelEac ebtpagéc ydda, ‘the bosom on 
which you often slept, and at the same time sucked with 
your gums nutritious milk,’ the meaning of zpdo¢ seems, at 
first view, to be more distinctly that of ‘on;’ but, more 
nearly considered, and having regard to the proper notion 
of the preposition as seen in all the examples hitherto exa- 
mined, it will be found to have the meaning of ‘looking 
or having a direction towards,’ and to mark the position 
which the infant has relatively to the mother’s breast. 
Hpo¢ is used in the same way in Soph. Antig. 1188-9, .. . 
batia 0& xhtvopa | Ostoaca zpd¢ Ouwatot, xdxorkpocopa, ‘and 
in my fright I recline backwards upon my attendants;’ 
for the preposition shows that the act of reclining had its 
direction ‘towards’ or ‘facing’ the attendants. And so 
in other examples, with different actions and motions; as, 
isch. Prom. 887-8, Gadepot 0& doyoe matove etx | otuyvizc 
Tpo¢g xvpaow atc, ‘stout words strike in vain against the 
waves of a hated fate,’ that is, ‘strike in the face of,’ ‘with 
a direction towards,’ ‘facing,’ the waves of fate; Id. ib. 
928, nratoac 0& t@de Zpd¢ xaxq@, ‘when he shall have incurred 
this calamity,’ properly, ‘when he shall have struck against 
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this calamity,’ zed¢ showing that the direction of the action 
is with the face towards the object struck; II. i. 245, . . . 
more (mpdc) 08 oxixtpov Bdde yatn, ‘he cast his sceptre on the 
ground,’ that is, ‘forwards,’ ‘towards,’ the ground; Aisch. 
Prom. 5, rovde zpo¢ zétpacc bdyhoxpyuvorg tov hewpyov dypdoat, 
‘to secure this evil-doer on high precipitous rocks,’ pro- 
perly, ‘with a direction towards, against the face of, the 
rocks ;’ see Id. ib. 15, and 56, and Soph. Cid. Tyr. 181, 
dyhéa OF yévedha| xpd xédwp Vavarygopyw | xetrae dvotxtwc, 
‘and women lie unpitied on the deadly plain.’ In this last 
example zpd¢ does not express mere superposition, but 
shows the relative direction of ‘forwards,’ ‘ with the face 
towards,’ that would be natural to suppliants lying on the 
ground. 

3. ‘In addition to,’ ‘besides.’ J/p0¢ with the dative case 
is furthermore employed in the sense of ‘in addition to,’ 
‘besides:’ e.g. Aisch. Prom. 252, zpd¢ totade pévtoe nip syd 
ogw daca, ‘in addition to these things, however, I gave 
them fire;’ Id. ib. 625, xai xpdg ye tobrac téppa tie epig 
mAdincs detSov, ‘in addition to, besides, this;’ Xen. Cyrop. i. 
2, 8, zpd¢ 08 cobras pavddvovae toF every xai dxovttCewv, * besides 
this, they learn how to shoot with the bow, and to throw 
the dart ;’ Id. Hell. i. 7, 1, zpd¢ d& tovcwp ethovto ’ Adetpavrtoy, 
‘in addition to him they chose Adeimantus; Soph. id. 
Tyr. 1223, zpo¢ 0° éxetvoeat tt y7j¢; ‘in addition to that, what 
do you say?’ Id. Gd. Col. 601, zézovda detva zpo¢ xaxotg xaxd, 
‘TI have suffered terrible ills upon ills.’ How zpo¢ obtains 
this sense of addition has been sufficiently explained in 
treating of the meanings of the preposition separately ; and 
it only remains to be added, that the dative, as here used, 
is to be interpreted in the same way as in the preceding 
cases. 


ut. ITpd¢ with the accusative case. 


1. a. ‘Before,’ ‘in the presence of,’ in Latin apud. Ilpo¢ 
with the accusative case is used in the sense of ‘ before,’ ‘in 
the presence of,’ corresponding to the Latin apud in such 
expressions as.apud senatum dicere. H.g. Demosth. 529, 16, 
ypaveatw mpos tole Veapodétac O Boviopevos, ‘let him that 
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chooses be enrolled before, in the presence of, the thesmo- 
thets ;’ Id. 602, 8, xpd¢ deacrytay Ty abc@ haysiv, ‘he had 
opportunity to obtain it by lot before the court of disetetze ;’ 
Id. 1075, 1, of dpyovtes mpoc od¢ dy 7) 7 Ou, ‘before whatever 
archons the trial may be;’ Alsch. Prom. 614, dozep dtxaxov 
mds vthoug otye atépa, ‘since it is right to speak out in the 
presence of friends ;’ Id. Agam. 818, cd 0’ ddha zpdc Ody te xat 
Yeobs |. . . Povdevadpecda, ‘the rest we will consult about in 
the presence of the city and of the gods.’ It is obvious, in 
such examples, both that the preposition has the sense 
assigned to it, and that the accusative is used in the mean- 
ing of ‘as to,’ ‘as regards,’ and further explanation is not 
required. 

‘In the eyes of,’ ‘with.’ Very nearly in the same sense 
zodc is used with the accusative to mark the personal object 
‘with’ or ‘in the eyes of’ whom, that is, in whose opinion 
or judgment, any thing is affirmed to be as it is represented. 
E.g. Xen. Memorab. i. 2, 61, dAkad Swxpdryg ye xat mpdg tobe 
Gdhoug dviownoug xdapoyv ti molec napstye, ‘Socrates brought 
honor to the state in the eyes of the rest of men also;’ Id. 
Anab. v. 9, 20. Here, as in the examples just before cited, 
it is plain that zpd¢ has the meaning of ‘before,’ ‘with the 
face towards,’ ‘in the presence of,’ and that the accusative 
has that of ‘as to,’ ‘as regards.’ Thus, when it is said that 
‘Socrates brought honor to the state in the eyes,’ that is, 
‘in the view or opinion, of the rest of men also,’ the proper 
meaning is, ‘he brought honor to the state before, in the 
presence of,...as regards the rest of men,’ ‘as far as the 
rest of men were concerned.’ 

b. ‘Towards,’ ‘to,’ Latin versus, in. ITpd¢ is used with the 
accusative case in the sense of ‘towards,’ ‘to,’ the prepo- 
sition, however, having properly the force of ‘ before,’ ‘with 
the face towards,’ ‘looking towards,’ and the accusative that 
of ‘as to,’ ‘as regards.’ This construction occurs, a,) in 
cases of actual motion and local direction: e.g. Il. xii. 239, 
etc’ ext Ost?’ (wae mpd¢ Hd ct’ Hédedy te, | ett’ ax’ aotateoa totye 
mort Cogov yepdevea, ‘whether they go to the right hand 
towards the east and the sun, or to the left hand towards 
the murky west;’ Asch. Prom. 709, aAcov mpo¢ avrohag | 
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atpévaca oavtyy, ‘having turned thyself towards the east;’ 
Soph. Electr. 564, Avee¢ otpatod zpd¢ otxov, ‘a dismission of 
the army to its home;’ Xen. Cyrop. i. 1, 5, 82a dy dpgnrat 
tec Topeveodae, édy te zpd¢ Ew, edy te Zpde koxépav, jy te mpd¢ 
doxtov, yy te mpd¢ peonuBotav, ‘whithersoever one shalt 
begin to journey, whether towards the east, or towards 
the west, or towards the north, or towards the south;’ Id. 
ib. i. 4, 11, af 0 Bagoe Fhovto xpd¢ odpavey, ‘leapt towards 
heaven.’ 

8.) In other examples, again, zpd¢ with the accusative is 
used in the same sense materially, where it is not preceded 
by a verb of motion: e.g. II. viii. 864, jroe 6 pay xdateaxe mpd¢ 
odpavov, ‘he wept towards heaven,’ that is, ‘with the face 
towards heaven;’ Herod. vi. 22, 7 0& Kady airy’ Axch xaheopévy 
gore pev Lexel@v, mpd¢ de Tvponvinv tetpappéevy tig Lexeding, 
‘lying (turned) towards Tyrsenia.’ 

y:) ‘By,’ ‘to.’ Here belong such expressions as zpd¢ rip 
aehyqy, ‘by moonlight,’ zpd¢ abdov doyetadaz, ‘to dance to the 
flute.’ E.g. Xen. Hell. v. 9, 1, vavyayiag 02 rpd¢ thy cedjyyny 
yevoperns, ‘a sea-fight having occurred by moonlight,’ that 
is, ‘in the face, in the presence of, the moon ;’ or, according 
to the proper meaning of zpd¢ and of the accusative, é beiira, 
in the presence of, ... as regards the moon.’ Id. ace v. 
9, 5, zpd¢ abdov @pyourto aby tots Oro, ‘they danced to the 
flute,’ keeping time to its music, and regulating their move- 
ments by it. This zpo¢ expresses by marking the dancing 
as performed ‘before,’ ‘with the face to,’ ‘towards,’ and, 
hence, ‘with a direction towards,’ and an implied con- 
formity with, the flute. 

6.) To this place may be referred the use of zpo¢ with the 
accusative after verbs of speaking, and the like, where it is 
rendered in English by ‘to,’ but has properly the meaning 
of ‘in the presence of,’ ‘face to face.’ Thus, after e¢zety, 
gdada, &e.: e.g. Asch. Agam. 1375, apo e@ddrag déya, ‘1 
speak to persons who are aware,’ that is, ‘I speak before, in 
the ere of, face to face, ... as regards persons who are 
aware ;’ Soph. Cid. Tyr. 1419, .. . c¢ dfra Aefopev mpo¢ tévd’ 
em0¢ ; ‘what, then, shall I say to him?’ Id. Trach. 369, gdoFev 
oby por mpO¢ ae alent to may, ‘I determined, theperare; to 
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reveal every thing to you.’ (For other examples, see 
Ellendt, Lex. Sophocl.) 

e.) ‘Towards,’ ‘for.’ Slightly different is the case in which 
zpo¢ with the accusative is used metaphorically, after words 
expressing moral affections and inclinations, in the sense of 
the Latin erga and in, where it is rendered in English by 
‘towards’ and ‘for:’ e.g. Asch. Prom. 489, zpo¢ dddyhoug 
tives | &ydpae te xat atépyydpa xat ovvedptae, ‘what enmities 
and affections they have for each other, and what occasions 
of concourse;’ Id. Suppl. 335, z@¢ ody zpd¢ Bydc edaehng era 
médw ; ‘how, then, shall I show you kindness?’ Soph. Aj. 
157, zpd¢ yap tov &yov’ 6 gddvog gore, ‘envy is indulged 
towards him that is rich;’ Id. id. Tyr. 1421, zpd¢ adrov 
ndve’ éyebonpae xaxoc¢, ‘I am discovered to be utterly base 
towards him.’ In such examples, zod¢ has properly the 
same meaning of ‘before,’ ‘with the face towards,’ and thus 
marks the object towards which any feeling, disposition, or 
quality is directed. The accusative, as in the other cases 
already considered, has the force of ‘as to,’ ‘as regards,’ or 
defines the limits as to its objects within which the feeling, 
disposition, or quality is to be understood as existing. 

ce. ‘To.’ Ipo¢ with the accusative case is very frequently 
used with verbs of motion, where it is rendered in English 
by ‘to:’ e.g. Asch. Kum. 784, direcpx zpd¢ dopovc, ‘I will go 
back to my home;’ Soph. Phil. 915-16,.. . det yao é 
Tpotav os mhety | med¢ tobe "Ayacobs xat tov ’Atoecd@y aro2oy, 
‘you must needs sail to Troy, and to the host of the 
Atreide ;’ Aisch. Prom. 655, &€edde zedge Adovys Badoy dee 
pava, ‘go forth to the deep meadow of Lerne;’ Id. ib. 721, 
mpiv dy mpo¢ abtov Kavxacov podyc, ‘before you come to 
Caucasus itself ;’ Id. Sept. c. Theb. 449, aretyee Tpd¢ eydody 
mpyov, ‘he goes to, against, the tower of the enemy ;’ Xen. 
Anab. v. 9, 20, voyGwv .. . mods tobe gihoug .. . Todvopa pet- 
Cov dgtSeodoe adtod, ‘thinking that a greater report of him- 
self would come to his friends.’ In such examples, the 
signification of ‘to’ does not belong to zpdc itself, but is 
due rather to the verb of motion and the accusative case. 
ITpoc, as already explained, marks, properly speaking, the 
relative position of ‘ before,’ ‘in the presence of,’ into which 
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the subject of the motion is brought with regard to the 
object denoted by the accusative case; and this case has 
the meaning of ‘as to,’ ‘as regards,’ or shows in what 
regard the relative position described by zpd¢ is to be ad- 
mitted. Thus, in the example de? ce zhety zpde tobe "Ayacove, 
‘you must sail to the Achzans,’ the meaning is, ‘you must 
sail into the presence, so as to be face to face,... as re- 
gards the Acheans,’ or, which is the same thing, ‘you 
must sail into the presence of the Acheans.’ But although 
this may be safely taken as the true meaning of zpd¢ with 
the accusative in the examples in which it is rendered by 
‘to’ after verbs of motion, yet instances may be cited in 
which the proper sense of the preposition seems to be dis- 
regarded. Thus, Xen. Anab. iv. 5, 2, deéBawov abrov Roeyd- 
pevoe Tp0¢ tov 6ugakov, ‘wetted up to the waist;’ where zpd¢ 
with the accusative is equivalent to the Latin usque ad. 
(See Lex. Xenoph.) Yet, even here, the proper meaning 
may be ‘in front of,’ ‘facing,’ the idea of ‘up to,’ that is, 
of corresponding in measure or height, arising in the 
same way that it does where zpo¢ obtains the sense of ‘at,’ 
‘near,’ and, especially, where it has that of ‘in proportion 
to,’ ‘in comparison with.’ 

d. ‘ Against,’ the Latin contra, adversus, in. Ip0¢ with the 
accusative is used in the sense of ‘against,’ answering to the 
Latin contra, adversus, in. H.g. Il. xvii. 471, ofov zpd¢g Toda 
pdyeat Tpotw év opthy, ‘that thus you fight single-handed 
against the Trojans in the foremost throng;’ II. xvii. 98, 
éxnéc’ dyvnp edély mpos datpova gure pdyecda, ‘whenever a 
man wishes to fight against a divine being ;’ Auschyl. Prom. 
823, odxovy spore ypwpsvoc ddaaxdhy | mpd xévtpa x@hov 
éxrevets, ‘if you take me for your instructor, you will not 
kick against the goads;’ Id. Choeph. 453, &by dé yevod mpo¢ 
éydovs, ‘unite with us against our enemies;’ Xen. Cyrop. 
i. 4, 21, domep 08 xbwv yevvaios .. . pepetas mpos xdmpov, ‘as a 
spirited dog rushes against a boar;’ Id. Anab. i. 8, 8, tij¢ 
pev pos Sautoy éxeBovii¢ obx yaddvero, ‘he did perceive the 
design against himself;’ Demosth. 1089, 10, zpo¢ dvdowmoug 
fudc mévytas nod meptcot, ‘he has much the advantage 
against us who are poor.’ 
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In such examples, the preposition pds, as has been 
explained above, has properly the meaning of ‘with the 
face towards,’ ‘face to face,’ which is materially the same 
with the signification of ‘before,’ ‘in the presence of;’ that of 
‘against,’ by which it is here rendered, arising from the hos- 
tile relations of the parties to the action, or being suggested 
by the nature of the action itself, The accusative, mean- 
time, has the sense of ‘as to,’ ‘as regards,’ or denotes the 
object with regard to which alone the action qualified by 
modc is to be understood as affirmed. Thus, in the first 
example cited, zpos Tedac pdyea, ‘you fight against the 
Trojans,’ the meaning is, ‘you fight face to face... with 
regard to the Trojans,’ that is, ‘so far as the Trojans are 
concerned.’ And in that from Xenophon, Cyrop. i. 4, 21, 
the idea presented is that of a dog rushing ‘in the face of’ 
a boar, or ‘ with his face towards’ a boar; that is, ‘rushing in 
the face, or with the face towards, ... as regards a boar;’ the 
preposition showing merely the relative direction of the 
action, the accusative that the action having this relative di- 
rection is affirmed only within definite limits, namely, ‘as far 
as a boar is concerned ;’ and, for the rest, the known rela- 
tions of the dog and the boar in the chase, and partly, also, 
the character of the action itself, showing that the move- 
ment is one of hostility, and that zpd¢, accordingly, is to be 
rendered by ‘against.’ 

e. ‘At,’ ‘near.’ J/od¢ with the accusative has also the 
signification of ‘at,’ and that of ‘near,’ corresponding to 
the Latin apud and juxta; but both these meanings arise 
from the idea of an object standing ‘ with the face towards’ 
a thing, or ‘looking towards’ it, and being ‘in its presence.’ 
This was seen above, and may be readily gathered from the 
examples in which zpo¢g has these meanings of ‘at’ and 
‘near.’ H.g. Xen. Hell. vi. 5, 8, dvaxeywonxdre Sd td mp0¢ 
Maytivetay tetyoo xai tag mvdac, ‘having retired under the 
wall and gates at Mantinea,’ properly, ‘before, facing, 
Mantinea ;’ Id. Cyrop. iii. 8, 84, zapyyyecke 08 xat tote adore 

. Tp0¢ Ta fend mapstvac, ‘he gave orders to the rest also 
to assist at the sacrifices,’ that is, ‘to be near at hand, be- 
fore, in the presence of, the sacrifices ;’ Id. Hell. ii. 1, 25, 
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xareda@y tobe modeptovg (dopodveac) ev heudve xat rpd¢ tod, “when 
he saw that the enemy were anchoring in a harbor and 
near a city,’ properly, ‘before, in the front or face of, a city;’ 
Id. de re Eq. iv. 3, 2ove syovta xatoowovypévoug mpd¢ addy- 
doug, ‘having stones buried in the ground near each other;’ 
Aisch. Agam. 1027, goryxev 707 pila mpd ayayae nvpde, 
‘sheep already stand at, near, the sacrifice (to be burnt) 
with fire ;’ Id. Choeph. 913, gocxa Soyvety Cdoa zpde thyPov 
pacyy, ‘I seem while living to be uttering vain lamentations 
at, in the presence of, a tomb.’ 

‘Near,’ ‘towards,’ of time. In the sense of ‘ near’ zpd¢ with 
the accusative is used likewise with reference to time, and 
then may be rendered also by ‘towards.’ E.g. Xen. Anab. 
iv. 5, 21, éecdy 08 zpd¢ fuéoay jv, ‘and when, now, it was 
near, or towards, day,’ properly, ‘looking towards’ day; 
Id. Hell. i. 1, 30, ro zpwi xat xpdg Sorépar avvaiifwyr, ‘ con- 
vening them early in the morning and towards evening.’ 

‘Near,’ ‘towards,’ of numbers. And so likewise is zpd¢ 
with the accusative used of numbers in the sense of ‘to- 
wards,’ ‘near,’ where it is rendered also by ‘about,’ but not 
quite accurately: e.g. Xen. Hell. i. 2, 18, daze drohéadaz 
abtayv mpo¢ éxtaxoatove, ‘so that there perished of them to- 
wards seven hundred.’ The English use of ‘ towards’ in the 
same sense renders it easily intelligible how the idea of 
‘having the face towards,’ or of ‘ wna towards,’ oe 
give the sense of ‘nearly,’ ‘approaching to.’ 

f. ‘ With,’ the Latin cum. pos with the accusative case 
is used in a variety of expressions, such as, ozovdac morstadar 
mpos teva, ‘to make a treaty with a party,’ e¢ojuyy dyew zpdc 
twa, ‘to be at peace with a person,’ where there are parties 
to an action, and where the relation denoted by zpo¢ is con- 
veyed in English by ‘with.’ H.g. Xen. Anab. iii. 5, 16, 
Ordre pévroe Tpd¢ TOY oarpdryy . . . anetaato, ‘yet whenever 
they made a treaty with the satrap ;’ Id. Vectig. v. 13, 7 xaé 
Reyes he yon xat zpo¢ todrov etoyyyy dye; ‘do you indeed 
say that we must be at peace with him too? That is, in 
the former example, ‘whenever they poured out libations 
face to face. ..as regards the satrap;’ and, in the latter, 
‘do you say that we must be at peace towards him too?’ 
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Id. Rep. Athen. i. 12, éonyopcay zak tor Oovbhocge mpd TOE 
alevdépous éxomoapsv, ‘we created even for the slaves equa- 
lity with the freemen,’ that is, ‘towards, with regard to, 
looking to, the freemen ;’ Demosth. 143, 27, af péyeotae tay 
modcwy mpoc abtas drepépovto, ‘the greatest states were at 
variance with themselves,’ that is, ‘towards, with regard 
to, themselves ;’ Id. 528, 16, oddév abt@ xpoo ryy mod Zote, 
‘he has nothing to do with the state;’ literally, ‘there is 
nothing for him, he has fiothing, he has no business, with 
regard to the state,’ that is, ‘looking towards,’ ‘having the 
face towards, ...as regards the state.’ In such examples, 
while it is plain that the preposition has the sense of ‘ look- 
ing towards,’ ‘having the face towards,’ and hence ‘ having 
regard to,’ it is equally manifest that the accusative has the 
meaning of ‘as to,’ ‘as regards,’ or is introduced to mark 
the extent in which the preceding action qualified by zpd¢ 
is to be taken. 

‘Pertaining to,’ ‘having relation to,’ ‘that concerns.’ 
Very nearly related to the use of zpo¢ with the accusative 
just mentioned is that in which it is equivalent to the Eng- 
lish expressions ‘ pertaining to,’ ‘having relation to,’ ‘that 
concerns.’ H.g. Demosth. 232, 6, oddéy are robrwy mode emus, 
‘none of these things concerns me;’ that is, ‘has relation 
to, looks to, me;’ Id. 1026, 21, éay d& Bog ... pydév mpd 7d 
mpdypa, ‘if he vociferate nothing to the purpose,’ ‘nothing 
that relates to,’ literally, ‘that has its face towards, looks to, 
the subject in hand.’ Here, also, zpd¢ signifies, properly, 
‘looking to,’ ‘having regard to,’ and from this comes the 
sense of ‘that concerns;’ and the accusative has the meaning 
of ‘as to,’ ‘as regards.’ 

g. ‘In regard to,’ ‘concerning.’ J/od¢g with the accusa- 
tive, having a meaning and an interpretation almost iden- 
tical with that just mentioned, is sometimes to be ren- 
dered by ‘in regard to,’ ‘concerning.’ E.g. Xen. Cyrop. 
iv. 5, 26, dv ti oe mpd¢ tabta épwra, ‘if he ask you any ques- 
tion in regard to, concerning, these matters;’ Id. Anab. ii. 
3, 21, mpd tata of “Edqvec éBovdevovro, ‘in regard to these 
things the Greeks held a consultation.’ 

Here properly belongs the use of zd¢ with the accusative 
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to give the ground or reason of a statement, in such expres- 
sions as mpdc¢ tadra, zpd¢ tdde, ‘therefore,’ that is, ‘looking 
to, having regard to, these things.’ E.g. Soph. id. Tyr. 
426, mpd tadra xat Kpéovra xat todpdy otdua mpornddx€e, 
‘therefore, looking to this, treat with contempt both Creon 
and my words ;’ Id. ib. 456, zpd¢ tadra xat Kpégovra meyndvrwy, 
‘therefore let them send Creon also.’ (See Ellendt, Lex. 
Soph.) Of the same nature also is the expression zpd¢ 
mdyta, ‘in every way,’ ‘in every regard:’ e.g. Xen. Cyrop. 
ill. 3, 10, xaé 2uoe Bedrcov etvae doxst mpd¢ zdyta, ‘and to me it 
seems better in every way,’ ‘ better in every regard.’ In all 
these examples, both zpo¢ and the accusative have the same 
meaning as in the preceding case, the preposition signi- 
fying ‘looking to,’ ‘having regard to,’ and the accusative 
‘as to,’ ‘as regards.’ 

h. ‘For,’ ‘with a view to.’ Of the same nature essentially 
with the case just mentioned, so far as the construction is 
concerned, is that in which zpd¢ with the accusative is used 
in the sense of ‘for,’ ‘with a view to,’ that is, to mark the 
object had in view. E.g. Aisch. Humen. 238, retpavpaza- 
pévov yap we xdwy vefpov, | mpd¢ ala xat otahaypov &xpac- 
tevouey, ‘for as a dog a wounded fawn, we hunt for dripping 
blood;’ Soph. Gid. Tyr. 1027, wdomopec 08 mpo¢ ti tobade 
tous tozous ; ‘for what did you journey to this place ?’ Xen. 
Cyrop. v. 4, 7, éxédeve dewxeev tobe mpd¢ ToT Tetaypévous, ‘he 
ordered on the pursuit those who had been appointed for 
this service ;’ Id. Anab. vii. 2, 12, xae éue mpd¢ tovto Exepdev 
évidde, ‘he sent me hither for this;’ Id. Hell. i. 7, 34, code 
mpos thy dvatpesw (raydevtac), ‘those who were appointed to 
recover the men,’ or ‘for the recovery of the men;’ Id. 
Cyrop. i. 6, 40, zpd¢ 0 ab tov hayd .. . xbvag étpeges, af tH 
dopq adcov dyedproxov, ‘for the hare,’ that is, ‘to hunt the 
hare, you kept dogs that found it by the scent.’ In this 
example, zpo¢ tov dard may be also rendered by ‘with 
regard to the hare,’ and it is thus seen very plainly that the 
preposition has the meaning of ‘looking to,’ ‘ having regard 
to,’ and that the accusative has that of ‘as to,’ ‘as regards.’ 
What is obviously true of this example is equally to be 
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admitted in the other instances of this use of zpé¢ with the 
accusative. 

i. ‘For,’ denoting the end served. To be distinguished 
from zpd¢ with the accusative as above used to express the 
object had in view, is the case in which it denotes the end 
to which a thing serves, the object subserved, in which, 
however, equally, it is rendered by ‘for.’ EH.g. Aisch. 
Agam. 278, tay opevtod Aaprddo¢g mpo¢ Hdovyy, ‘the power 
for pleasure of a moving torch,’ that is, ‘the power of a 
moving torch to give pleasure ;’ Soph. Electr. 909, 0b zpdc¢ 
Hooviy héyw tdde, ‘I say not this so as to please you, for your 
pleasure;’ Id. ib. 369, pydév xpos soypv, ‘(say) nothing 
angrily,’ or rather, perhaps, ‘that will excite anger.’ Plat. 
Symp. 176, p, zivorrag zpd¢ jdovqpy, ‘drinking for pleasure,’ 
‘so as to give pleasure. Both the preposition and the 
accusative have the same interpretation here as where they 
express purpose, or the object had in view. And it may be 
observed, that whether the meaning that results from the 
employment of zpd¢ with the accusative case shall be the 
ground or reason of an action, or the object had in view, or 
the end to which it serves, must depend on the connection. 
For, when an object is pointed to by zpd¢ as being that to 
which the view is directed, or which is had in view, it may 
stand in any one of these relations equally; which one of 
them is intended in any particular instance can be deter- 
mined only by the attending circumstances, | 

k. ‘For,’ ‘in exchange for,’ ‘against,’ ‘with.’ J/od¢ with 
the accusative case is used also in the sense of ‘for,’ ‘in 
exchange for,’ ‘against,’ ‘with.’ H.g. Plat. Phed. 69, a, 
Hoovag mpeg HOovac, xat Aas =d¢ durac, xat yoPov 7d¢ chley 
xatadddtteada, ‘to exchange pleasures for Bloasipess or 
‘pleasures with pleasures,’ or ‘pleasures against pleasures ;’ 
I]. vi. 285, O¢ pode Tudetdqyv Acoujdea tebys’ dyeeBev, ‘who ex- 
changed arms with Diomedes son of Tydeus;’ where it is 
to be remarked that zpdo¢ with the accusative marks the 
person ‘with’ whom the exchange is made, not the thing 
‘for’ which another is exchanged. In such a case zpd¢ 
could not be rendered by ‘for’ or ‘against,’ but only by 
‘with.’ Yet the interpretation of both the preposition and 
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the accusative case is the same as where the object for which 
another is exchanged is intended. As above explained, zpdc¢ 
here, properly speaking, marks merely the relative position 
of the objects interchanged, namely, that the one is regarded 
as ‘looking towards’ the other, as standing ‘face to face’ 
with regard to it; whence comes the idea of the one being 
‘over against’ the other. The notion of actual exchange, 
which alone distinguishes this from a number of other cases 
in which zpé¢ has the sense of ‘looking towards,’ standing 
‘face to face,’ is suggested chiefly by the nature of the action 
qualified by zedg. This remark applies only where one 
thing is exchanged for another. Where zpd¢ with the 
accusative denotes the person with whom the exchange is 
made, it is to be considered as expressing simply the mean- 
ing of ‘face to face.’ The accusative in this construction 
has plainly the sense of ‘as to,’ ‘as regards.’ Thus, in the 
first example given, #jdovag zpd¢ Wdovac xaraldtctecda, ‘to 
exchange pleasures for pleasures,’ the meaning is, ‘to ex- 
change pleasures for or against ... as regards pleasures,’ 
‘as far as pleasures are concerned,’ the accusative showing 
that the exchange is confined within the limits marked 
by it. 

l. ‘In accordance with,’ ‘as becomes,’ ‘ suitably to.’ Im- 
mediately connected with the preceding uses of zpd¢ with 
the accusative is that in which it expresses conformity with, 
where it is rendered in English by ‘in accordance with,’ 
‘as becomes,’ ‘suitably to.’ E.g. Aisch. Prom. 1002-3, 
tolpnady ote | mpog ta Tapovaas mnpovac 600ad¢ ypovety, 
‘have the heart to think rightly, as becomes, in accordance 
with, your present ills;’ Id. Soph. ¢. Theb. 501, zpo¢ Aoyou 
tov ao7paroc, ‘suitably to the expression (legend) of the device.’ 
The office of zpdé¢ in this construction is to show that an 
action or statement ‘looks towards’ or has regard to an 
object, which is introduced by the accusative case as de- 
fining the extent to which this relation is to be admitted. 
The idea of conformity on the part of the action to the 
object towards which it looks, with which it stands ‘face to 
face,’ as expressed by zpdc, is not directly conveyed by the 
preposition, but is supplied by the mind, just as, in other 
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cases, it is left to be inferred that the relation between a 
foregoing statement and the object towards which it looks 
is that of ground or reason, object had in view, proportion, 
comparison, &¢c. As additional examples may be cited, 
Xen. Cyrop. i. 6, 48, det ody zpd¢ ta avvfaivorta, oipat, TOUTOE 
ypyada, ‘it behooves us, therefore, methinks, to use these 
things according to circumstances ;’ Id. ib. ii. 2, 18, 7 (xed- 
ceotov fir) oxonodytac ta epya &xdatov, mpos tata xat tag 
cepas &xdocw npootedévat; ‘or is it best for us to consider 
each man’s deeds, and ‘to bestow upon each honors also in 
conformity with these ?” 

To this place belong the examples in which zpd¢ is used 
with the accusative case of pronouns in the sense of ‘in 
conformity with one’s mind or views,’ of ‘ what is agreeable 
to or suits’ a person, and, hence, with the idea of being ‘of 
one’s party.’ E.g. Ken. Anab. vii. 7, 30, zoréowe ody otee 
padhov dv... ypovety ta zpd¢ ae; ‘do you suppose that they 
would think more in accord with you?’ properly, ‘that 
they would more entertain the thoughts that look to or have 
regard to you?’ 

Here also belong certain forms of expression called 
adverbial; as, zpd¢ Biav, ‘by force of,’ ‘by dint of,’ that is, 
‘according to, as belongs to, after the way of, force.’ E.g. 
Asch. Prom. 208, @ovr’ dpoydet zpd¢ Biav te deordasy, ‘they 
supposed that they would exercise dominion without trouble 
and by dint of force.’ In the same way, zpdc¢ dvdyxny, ‘by 
necessity,’ that is, ‘conformably to necessity,’ ‘as accords 
with necessity,’ zpd¢ éaybog xpdzoc, ‘by the force of strength,’ 
‘by dint of might,’ Soph. Phil. 594, and some others. (See 
Passow’s Lex. 8. v. zp0¢, 0. iv.) But zpd¢ fdoumy, ‘to please,’ 
‘for the pleasure of,’ zpo¢ ydpev, ‘to gratify,’ ‘for the gratifi- 
cation of,’ and, hence, ‘for the sake of,’ mentioned in this 
connection by Passow, have a different interpretation, and 
should be referred to the case in which zpd¢ with the accu- 
sative marks the end to which a thing serves. (See above, 
p. 446.) To the above list may be added zpod¢ 16 xapzepdy, 
‘by might,’ that is, ‘according to the rule of the stronger,’ 
“Esch. Prom. 212; zpd¢ ddxjv, ‘vigorously,’ that is, ‘in 
accordance with, as becomes, energetic action,’ Id. Suppl. 
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812; Id. Pers. 561, Aegdévres zpd¢ dvdyxny, ‘left of necessity,’ 
that is, ‘as belongs to, in accordance with, necessity ;’ Id. 
Choeph. 871, zpd¢ dixyy xexdyypévyc, ‘struck justly,’ that is, 
‘in accordance with justice.’ (See, for the examples, Lex. 
Alschyl. Ed. Wunder.) 

m. ‘In proportion to,’ ‘in comparison with,’ ‘in relation 
to.’ JIpo¢g with the accusative is used also in a sense 
kindred to the above, when it conveys the idea that an 
object is to be considered as bearing a proportion to another, 
or as being compared with it, and may be rendered in 
English by ‘in proportion to,’ ‘in comparison with.’ E.g. 
Xen. de re Equest. i. 16, zpd¢ 08 tadtag (tae w7pac), de dv 
ouppustows fn, cvvavgetae xat 7d GAo cada, ‘the rest of the 
body also, in order to be symmetrical, grows in proportion 
to the knees ;’ Id. ib. xii. 1, gapév yojrae tov Pwpaxa zpd¢ td 
capa zexogGoba, ‘we say that it is necessary that the breast- 
plate should be in proportion to the body;’ Herod. iii. 34, 
ezoeto AapSbang xotog tic Joxéor dyno etvae Tpd¢ tov natépa telé- 
oa Kopov, ‘Cambyses asked what sort of a man he ap- 
peared to be in comparison with his father Cyrus;’ Id. viii. 
44, Adyvator xpos mdvtas tobe Glove mapeyopsvoe viag byOdxovta 
zat éxatov, ‘the Athenians furnished a hundred and eighty 
ships, compared with, counted against, in proportion to, 
all the rest ;’ Id. iii. 94, and ii. 35, Zoya Aoyou pelw napéyetac 
mpdo¢ zdaav yaépyy, ‘exhibits greater works in comparison 
with every other country,’ that is, ‘above every other 
country.’ (See, for the examples, Schweigh. Lex. Herod.) 
The notion of ‘in proportion to,’ and ‘in comparison with,’ 
conveyed by zpdc, arises from the preposition representing 
an object as standing ‘face to face’ with another, and so 
‘over against’ it. And this second object is appropriately 
introduced by the accusative case in the sense of ‘as to,’ 
‘as regards,’ or as marking the object with regard to which 
exclusively the relation signified by zpdc is affirmed. 

(For the table of the significations and use of zpdé¢ with 
cases of nouns, see the next page.) 
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TABLE OF THE SIGNIFICATIONS AND USE OF zpés WITH CASES. 


Sign ree of Gen.: ‘with respect to”| Dative: ‘for’ Accusative : ‘as to,’ ‘as regards.’ 
1. ‘Before, ‘front-|1.a.‘ Before’ ‘in the|l.a.‘Before,  ‘in/1.qa. ‘Before,’ ‘in the presence of,’ 
ing,’ ‘in the presence of; ‘by,’ front of. ‘in the eyes of, ‘ with’ 

presence of.’ in adjurations. b.* At,  ‘near,’| 0b. ‘At,’ ‘near’ 
Looking towards. (Looking to- ‘about.’ (Looking towards.) 
wards.) (Looking to-| c.‘Towards, ‘to,’ ‘for,’ Lat. 
b. ‘On the quarter of,’ wards.) erga, in 
‘on,’ ‘against.’ C. Sow Son,’| d.*To2. 
c.‘On the side of,’ ‘against? e.‘ Against.’ 
‘near, JF.‘ With,’ where parties are 
d. ‘In the eyes of? concerned. ‘That con- 
e.*On the side of,’ de- cerns,’ ‘relating to.’ 
scent, g. ‘In regard to,’ ‘ concerning,’ 
F.*On the side of,’ ‘of h. ‘For,’ ‘with a view to. 
the party of” i. ‘For;’ the end served. 
g-.‘On the part of,’ k.‘For, ‘in exchange for,’ 
‘with,’ ‘among,’ ‘against,’ ‘with.’ 
h.* According to the 1. In accordance with,’ ‘as be- 
character of. comes,’ ‘suitably to.’ 
7.*At the hands of, m.‘*In proportion to,’ ‘in com- 
‘from,’ ‘ by.’ parison with. 
2. ‘Before,’ ‘ for- 2.(‘Before,’  ‘ for- 
wards’ rela- wards’ rela- 
tively, ‘in ad- tively, ‘in ad- 
vance of? vance of.’) 
‘ Besides,’ ‘in ad- ‘ Besides,’ ‘in ad- 
dition to. tion to.’ 
id 
Ipoadev, 


Hpodc8ev, which has also a poetic and Ionic form’ zpdave, 
is compounded of the preposition zpdc, ‘before,’ and the 
ending dev, signifying ‘from,’ seen also in otxo-dev, ‘from 
home,’ odpavd-dev, ‘from heaven,’ 4ed-ev, ‘from Jove,’ é- 
dev, ‘thence,’ ‘from thence.’ In some cases, vey seems to 
be equivalent in meaning to the genitive-ending, as o¢-dev, 
‘of thee,’ évé-dev, ‘of me,’ é&dev, ‘of himself.’ (See Pas- 
sow’s Lex.) 


Signification and use of zpdadev with the genitive case. 

1. ‘Before,’ ‘in front of.’ a.) Of space: e.g. Il. xii, 145, 
éx 08 th atSarte Tuddwy Todade payeadyy, ‘they fought before, 
in front of, the gates;’ Il. xxii. 463-4, . . . cov & avdyoen | 
Shxopsvoy mpdadev modeo¢, ‘he saw him dragged before, in front 
of, the city ;’ Asch. Pers. 489, vijad¢ ce dati zpdod_e Lada- 
uivoc toxwy, ‘there is an island in front of Salamis.’ 0.) Of 
time: e.g. Il. ii. 859, dgpa moda? dikwv Bdvaroy xal nxdtpov 
éextory, ‘that he may reach death and his fate before others; 
Soph. Phil. 767, ¢uot ce zat rp xodaP epod xexryuévey, ‘ that 
possessed them before me.’ (See Passow’s Lexicon.) In 
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such examples, allowing that zpdoev has the proper sense 
of ‘from before,’ its use may be explained by observing 
that, in Greek, the position of an object is sometimes 
marked by regarding the point to which it is referred as 
that from which it looks towards the speaker; as in zarpd- 
dev, ‘from his father,’ where we would say, ‘on his father’s 
side.’ (See Herod. ii. 14, and what has been said on this 
subject above in treating of dzd, p. 183.) With this use may 
be compared the Latin ab oriente,‘on the east,’ properly, 
‘from the east.’ So that the expression zvddwy zpdave pro- 
perly means, ‘ from before,’ or rather ‘looking forth from the 
front or face, and, hence, on the quarter of the face or front 
of the gates ;’ and this would be equivalent to ‘ before or in 
front of the gates,’ just as azo vérov dvéyov, ‘from the south 
wind,’ would be equivalent to ‘on the south.’ In the same 
way may be understood zpdadve zodd¢, ‘before the foot:’ e.g. 
Il. xxiii. 877, zpoader Mypcovao zdyn xoddc, ‘stuck fast before 
the foot of Meriones.’ 

2. ‘Before,’ in the sense of ‘in defence of.’ This is 
merely another application of the sense of ‘before’ just 
mentioned, where the object which stands before another 
is a shield or protection from danger. H.g. Il. vii. 224, ro 
mpoade atépvoco yépwr Tehapawog Agas, ‘bearing this before 
his breast,’ that is, ‘in defence of his breast,’ spoken of the 
shield of Aias. 

‘For,’ ‘in behalf of.’ So also, in the sense of ‘for,’ ‘in 
behalf of:’ e.g. Il. xxi. 587, of xe zpdad= gthwy toxéwv, ddoyw 
ze xat vidy |” ov e¢ovdpsada, ‘who defended [ium on behalf 
of our dear parents, and wives, and children;’ properly, 
‘before, in front of, our dear parents ;’ or, recurring to the 
proper notion of zpdcdev and the genitive, as above ex- 
plained, ‘on the quarter of, that is, before or in front... 
with respect to our dear parents.’ (For the examples, see 
Passow’s Lexicon.) 


Sby. 


Suv, of which the fuller form J», equivalent to yody or 
xobv, was common in the more ancient Attic dialect, as in 
Thucydides and the tragic writers, and occurs more rarely 
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in Homer and Hesiod, is the same with the Latin cum, 
which retains the guttural of the form €d», (yadv or xodv,) but 
loses the a, and has m instead of v at the end. It is supposed 
to be related to the Sanskrit sa-, sam-, and to the Greek dp 
in dua. (See Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon, s. v., Pott Etym. 
Forsch. i. 180, and P. Knight, Proleg. ad Homerum.) 


Signification of avy. 

The proper sense of ov» is ‘together with,’ ‘with,’ having 
the notion of conjunction. Thus, in compounds, as ovddéeyeer, 
‘to collect,’ ‘to gather together,’ ovdexrpoc, ‘a bed-fellow,’ 
ovdhoyilesda, ‘to reckon up together,’ cvpSddev, ‘to throw 
together.’ And so when used with nouns: as, Soph. Phil. 
920, Eby aot ta Tpotacs xedta zopdijoa poly, ‘to waste the 
plains of Troy in company with you;’ Aischyl. S. ec. Theb. 
445, ody tc’ Gdhote Peotc, ‘in company with the other gods.’ 
And this same sense of accompaniment and conjunction is 
involved in the other uses of atv, even in the case where it 
seems to express the instrument or means, and is translated 
by ‘with’ and ‘by:’ e.g. Adsch. Pers. 741, ziodroyv exryaw ody 
atypy, ‘you acquired wealth with the spear;’ for here the 
sense is, ‘with the help of the spear,’ just as where it is 
said, Soph. Cid. Tyr. 146, 7 yap edruystc Sov tH Ved gavodpeda 
4 mextwxortec, ‘with the help of the god.’ Xd», having this 
sense, differs from dva in expressing merely conjunction 
and accompaniment, while the latter conveys the idea of 
contemporaneousness, being equivalent to ‘at the same 
time with.’ 


Signification and use of abv with its case. 


Sv is employed with the dative case alone, the case being 
dependent upon the signification of conjunction or accom- 
paniment contained in the preposition itself, just as it 
depends upon the notion of equality in éoo¢, ‘equal,’ upon 
that of likeness in 8pocog, ‘like,’ and upon that of identity 
in 6 abtoc, ‘ the same.’ 

1. a. ‘With,’ ‘together with.’ dv is used with the dative 
case to denote the companionship or conjunction of one 
object with another in any action, or the accompaniment of 
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one action by another, and is expressed in English by ‘ with,’ 
‘together with.’ E.g. Il. v. 473-4, gic zou dtep hady nol 
Séuev 70° exexodowy | olog abv papuBpotoe xuoquyitoaei te aotaw, 
‘you will say that you will hold the city without the people 
and the allies, alone with your brothers-in-law and your bro- 
thers,’ that is, ‘together with,’ ‘in conjunction with ;’ Id. ib. 
494, adrixa 0° dyéwy oby tebysar dito yapdte, ‘he leapt upon 
the ground with his arms,’ that is, ‘together with his arms ;’ 
“Esch. Sept. c. Theb. 586, dhwiev dvdpdy Eby Veontiarw yévet, 
‘he perished together with the god-hated race of men;’ Id. 
ib. 746, dedorxa 03 aby Baachedae | wh mode dapacd}, ‘I fear lest 
the city be subdued together with the kings.’ 

b. ‘With,’ in the sense of ‘against.’ Remarkable is the 
case in which ovy, in connection with pdyeodae, ‘to fight,’ is 
used in the sense of ‘against:’ e.g. Xen. Cyrop. v. 3, 5, xdy 
aitog obvy éxetv pdyorco, ‘himself too would fight with 
him,’ that is, ‘against him.’ Here the community of which 
ovv is the sign refers to the act of fighting considered as 
between enemies. Two persons fighting the one with or 
against the other have community in the action, though it 
be one of hostility. Whether they join in an act of fighting 
as friends against a third party, or as enemies one with the 
other, the sense of conjunction expressed by ovy is equally 
appropriate, and is the same in both cases. The sense of 
‘against,’ as attributed to ovy, arises wholly from the hostile 
relations of the parties to a conjoint action. The Latin cum 
and the English ‘with’ are employed in the same way; as, 
pugnare cum hostibus, ‘to fight with the enemy,’ that is, 
‘against the enemy.’ 

2. ‘With.’ dy is further used with the dative in a 
variety of cases, in all of which, however, the preposition 
has the same idea of accompaniment or conjunction. They 
deserve to be noticed separately on account of the peculiari- 
ties of signification which Jv acquires from the cireum- 
stances attending its use. Thus: 

a. ‘With the help of.’ In such examples as oly deg, 
‘with the help of god:’ e.g. Soph. Aj. 766, cay’ dv yevorpe? 
aitod aby Je@ owryptot, ‘we shall soon be there as saviors, 
~ with the help of god;’ Id. ib. 752, Bovdov xoarety pév, aby dep 
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6’ det _xpaceiv, ‘with the help of god to be always superior.’ 
It is obvious that the only sense, properly speaking, con- 
veyed by ov, in such examples, is that of ‘together with,’ 
‘in company or conjunction with,’ and that the notion of 
help afforded is suggested by the character and attributes 
of the being represented by the term de@. 

b. ‘With,’ to mark an accompanying quality. Again, 
obv introduces an accompanying quality of an object: e.g. 
Od. xxiv. 193, 7 dpa oby peydhyn dperi éxcqow dzorrey, ‘surely, 
then, you obtained a spouse with (having) great virtue.’ 
Here, also, the sense of ody is the same as in the cases 
already mentioned, for it merely shows that the quality 
added is something accompanying, or found in conjunction 
with, a person. 

In the same way are to be regarded the examples in which 
obv introduces any accompanying circumstances or condition 
of an action: e.g. IL. v. 219, abv trnocow xai dyeage | dyteBiqv 
éddovte, ‘coming against us with horses and chariots,’ that 
is, ‘with the accompaniment of horses and chariots ;’ Soph. 
Antig. 116, Gov & innoxoporg xopbdecow, ‘with crested hel- 
mets,’ that is, ‘with the accompaniment of crested helmets ;’ 
Id. Gid. Tyr. 585, e@ tev’ dy doxsic doyew Shéadae Eby YoPorory, 
‘if you think that any one will choose to reign attended by 
alarms,’ that is, ‘with the attendant condition of alarms.’ 

Here belong such expressions as oby toyy, ‘happily,’ ‘with 
good success:’ e.g. Soph. Philoct. 775, . . . Eby rdyy 08 
Tpoagepe ; aby orovd7, ‘with haste,’ ‘hastily,’ ‘with earnest- 
ness,’ ‘earnestly:’ e.g. Id. ib. 1222-3, obx dy ypdescag Hutu’ 
ab makytporoc | xtkevdov Epneee Ode aby axovdy tayug; (see 
Ellendt, Lex. Sophocl.) 

c. ‘On the side of.’ Xd» admits of the same explanation 
when it occurs with the dative after eZvae and yiyvecdae in the 
sense of ‘on the side of:’ e.g. Xen. Anab. iii. 1, 21, dywyo- 
Dérae 0’ of Veot sta, of ody hutv, de cd exd¢, Eoovra, ‘who will 
be on our side,’ that is, ‘who will be conjoined with us.’ 

d. ‘With,’ ‘in accordance with.’ J» with the dative is 
used also in the sense of ‘with,’ ‘in accordance with:’ e.g. 
Xen. Anab. ii. 6,18, dda aby cH Oxatw xai xad@ @ero dety 
toUtwy turydvew, ‘but he considered that he ought to obtain 
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these things in accordance or conformity with justice and 
honor,’ or ‘fairly and honorably,’ that is, ‘with accompanying 
justice and honor.’ 

e. ‘With,’ marking the instrument or means. vy with 
the dative case is used seemingly to express the instrument 
or means with which an action is performed: e.g. Soph. 
Phil. 1334-5, (piv) ra xépyapa | ... bv rotode roFarg ... mépaas 
¢a7c, ‘before you shall be seen to have destroyed the citadel 
with these arrows.’ Here, however, ov» does no more, in ° 
fact, than introduce the concomitant circumstances or con- 
ditions of an action, or the accompanying means, and not 
the simple instrument: the arrows of Philoctetus are not 
represented simply and directly as the instrument to be 
employed for the destruction of the Trojan citadel, but as 
that with which as a concomitant means the deed is to be 
accomplished. Ellendt, Lex. Sophocl., p. 763, vol. ii., cor- 
rectly interprets the passage by “juvant enim excidium tela 
non sola efficiunt.”” The Latin cum is used in the same way 
with ody, so far as the meaning of the preposition itself is 
concerned, in such examples as oppidum cum vi cepit, ‘he 
took the town by (with an) assault,’ that is, ‘he took the 
town, and with attending force (storming) as a means.’ Soph. 
Cd. Tyr. 123-4, | Ajocag xcavety vw . . . aby mlpdee yepadr, 
‘that robbers slew him with a multitude of hands,’ that is, 
‘with the accompanying agency of many hands;’ Id. Antig. 
1252, véog véw Sov popw eVaves, ‘you died in youth with a 
strange fate,’ that is, ‘the circumstances by which your 
death was attended and procured were strange ;’ Xen. icon. 
v. 18, moddduc 0 dv tH molépw xat dagakéatepoy gate aby tot 
Shoe THY TpoyTY pactedey W aby Tots yewpyeots dpydvocc, ‘in 
war also it is oftentimes safer to seek subsistence with arms 
than with implements of husbandry,’ that is, ‘with the em- 
ployment of arms rather than with the employment of imple- 
ments of husbandry as an accompanying means.’ In these 
and similar cases, the chief attention of the speaker or writer 
is directed to the action itself by which any thing is effected, 
while the means by which the result is attained are regarded 
as merely attendant or concomitant. (See Ellendt, 1. c.) 
This signification of ody is obvious in the expression aby (a, 
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‘with (accompanying) force,’ frequently met with in Attic 
Greek. 


TABLE OF THE SIGNIFICATIONS OF civ WITH ITS CASE. 


Signification of ctv. Dative: ‘for.’ 


‘With,’ ‘together with.’|1. a. ‘With,’ ‘together with.’ 

b. ‘With, ? ‘against ;’ as with udyeotac. 

c. ‘With the help of;’ as, odv eg. 

d. ‘With,’ ‘having,’ marking an attendant quali- 
ty, circumstance, or condition ; as, ody peydAy 
apeth ExTHOw GKocrvv. 

‘With,’ ‘on the side of.’ 
“¢With,’ ‘in accordance with;’ as, ody dixy. 
. ‘With,’ marking the accompanying means; as, 
ovv Bia. 


ahs 


‘Yxép, in Epic Greek written also dzecp, is the same with 
the Sanskrit wpari, the Latin super, the German iiber, old- 
German obar, the Gothic ufar, the Anglo-Saxon ofer, English 
over, and is probably nearly akin to up and upper, the Ger- 
man auf. (See Bopp, Glossar. Sanskr.) If it should be 
found to have the same radical with the English up and the 
German auf, then its formation would be 6z + ¢p, just as 
upper is composed of up+er, the p being doubled by the 
stress of the voice in the pronunciation, and its ending ¢p, 
like er in ov-er, up-per, wis-er, bold-er, may possibly give 
it the relative sense which, in the same way with upper and 
over, it always has. But this is at least doubtful. 


Significations of 5rép. 

. ‘Over.’ The proper signification of dzéo is ‘over,’ 
= the idea of a relative position ‘above’ or ‘up’ with 
respect to an object that is ‘under’ or ‘below.’ Accord- 
ingly, it stands opposed to 670, ‘under.’ If dzéo be a com- 
pound form, as above suggested as being not impossible, 
this relative sense will be appropriate to the form. That 
this is the meaning of dzép is seen from its use in com- 
pounds; as, dzeparpev, ‘to lift above or over,’ dzepBatver, 
“to step over,’ ‘to ascend above:’ e.g. Il. xii. 468, cetyo¢ 
dzeoPatve, ‘to pass, to go over, the wall;’ Od. viii. 80, Mudoz 
éy dyadén, 60 bréoBn ddivov obddy | yoraousvoc, ‘when he 
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crossed the stone threshold to consult the oracle ;’ Herod. 
lv. 25, oddstg ogea (ta odpea) bxepBatve, ‘no one passes over, 
or crosses, the mountains;’ Id. ii. 13, odx depBatvec(6 xotapdc) 
é¢ ty» yopry, ‘the river does not overflow upon the district ;’ 
dzepeyev, ‘to hold over or above;’ e.g. Il. ii. 426, (azddyyva) 
Szetoeyoy ‘Hyaiatou, ‘ they held the entrails over or above the 
fire ;’ dzsoddpcov, ‘the lintel of the doorway;’ Od. vii. 90, 
Smepxizte, ‘to stoop over,’ ‘to peep ;’ dzeptetvev, ‘to stretch 
over;’ e.g. Herod. iv. 71, zapanyartes atypac sev xat ewer 
Tov vexood Fda Sxeprtetvovar, ‘ they fasten spears (in the ground) 
alongside of the dead body on this side and that, and place 
pieces of wood over these.’ This sense of Szép is seen also 
in its use with nouns: e.g. II. iv. 527-8, Pdde dovpi | orépvov 
bzép patoto, ‘he struck him with his spear on the breast 
above or over the paps;’ Id. ib. ii. 20, rq 0 do’ bxép xepadye, 
‘stood over, above, his head.’ (See Passow’s Lexicon, from 
which the above examples have been borrowed.) 

2. a. ‘For,’ ‘on behalf of.’ From the signification of 
‘over,’ ‘above,’ is derived that of ‘for,’ ‘on behalf of,’ which 
bzéo very often has. Thus, in compounds, as, drepdcxezv, ‘ to 
plead for, in behalf of;’ dzepéyeeu, ‘to hold over’ as a pro- 
tection ; e.g. I. v. 433, 6 of adrog bretpeye yetpac Andddwy, ‘on 
which account Apollo himself held his hands over hin,’ 
that is, ‘covered or protected him with his hands;’ dzep- 
zdpvev, ‘to toil for’ or ‘on behalf of;’ dreprovety, ‘to labor 
for’ or ‘on behalf of.’ And so in its use with nouns: e.g. 
Il. vii. 449, retyo¢ érecyicoavto vedy Ozep, ‘they built a wall 
for the protection of the ships ;’ dep t7¢ matptdog dpwveev, ‘ to 
fight for one’s country.’ (For the examples, see Passow’s 
Lexicon.) That the meaning of ‘for,’ ‘on behalf of,’ springs 
immediately from the local relation of ‘over,’ ‘above,’ is 
plain from such instances as the second above cited, in 
which the action that affords protection, or that is done 
‘for,’ ‘on behalf of,’ an object, is one that contains the local 
relation of ‘ over,’ ‘above.’ 

b. ‘For,’ ‘to the end that.’ Obviously referable to the 


sense of ‘for,’ ‘on behalf of,’ is that of ‘for,’ ‘to the end’ 


that,’ ‘for the purpose of,’ in which ézép is not uncommonly 
employed with the infinitive: e.g. Xen. Hieron, iy. 3, 
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dopvgopodae 8 ant code xaxobprous Sxép tod pydéva tay roherGy 


Baty Savdcw dnodvpoxew, ‘to the end that no one of the 


citizens may perish by a violent death,’ that is, ‘on the 
behalf of their not dying by a violent death.’ 

c. ‘For,’ ‘instead of.’ Very nearly related to the sense 
of ‘for,’ ‘on behalf of,’ is that in which it is rendered by 
‘for,’ ‘instead of,’ ‘in the name of:’ e.g. Thue. i. 141, pédew 
Og teve xat Addy (oterae) Exe Savrod te mpotdetv, ‘he considers 
that it is the concern of some other one, in fact, to have 
forecast in his room;’ “Xen. Anab. vii. 4, 9, 7 xae édédorg 
dy... dxép todtov dxodavety ; ‘would you, indeed, be willing 
to die for, in the room of, this lad?’ The proper sense of 
Széo, in such examples, is ‘on the behalf of,’ which, how- 
ever, in certain circumstances, and with certain actions, is 
the same as ‘in the place or room of.’ To die ‘for,’ ‘on be- 
half of,’ another, when the alternative is that he shall die 
himself, is to die ‘in his stead.’ . 

3. a. ‘Of,’ ‘concerning,’ ‘about,’ the Latin de. Another 
meaning of dzép figuratively employed is that of ‘ of,’ ‘con- 
cerning,’ ‘about,’ answering to the Latin de. E.g. Il. vi. 
524, 60 Sréo céBev aiays’ dxobw | xorg Towwyv, ‘when I hear 
words of reproach about you from the Trojans ;’ Herod. ii. 
128, ca deyomeva Srep éxdotwy dxo_Z ypdgw, ‘I write from 
hearsay what is said about each matter.’ Here the meaning 
of izéo would seem to be the proper signification of the 
preposition used metaphorically. As the Greeks said, Széo 
tevog pdysodae, ‘to fight over a person,’ in the sense of ‘to 
fight for, in behalf of, a person,’ so also they said 5zéo cevog 
Réyetv, ‘to speak over, above, a person or thing,’ in the sense 
of ‘to speak about a person or thing.’ And, although this 
mode of speaking is utterly foreign to our ideas, there does 
not appear to be any ground in the nature of things to doubt 
that a thing may be represented as said or done about, con- 
cerning, an object as well by placing it ‘over’ (Széo) as by 
making it to stand ‘about’ it (zeeé), which is continually 
done both in English and Greek. The only difference 
would be that, when zeoé was employed, the action of 
speaking, for example, was referred to an object by being 
made to occupy the relative position of ‘around,’ ‘about’ it, 
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while, when Szép was employed, it was regarded as standing 
to it in the relative position of ‘over,’ ‘above.’ 

b. ‘For,’ ‘because of,’ ‘by reason of,’ ‘on account of,’ ¢ in re- 
gard to.’ Admitting what has just been said, there may be 
found a tolerably satisfactory solution of the case in which 
dzép has the sense of ‘for,’ ‘because of,’ ‘by reason of,’ and 
‘on account of,’ ‘in regard to,’ the meaning here being im- 
mediately connected with that of ‘concerning,’ ‘about.’ 
The transition is easy from the notion of ‘concerning,’ 
‘about,’ to that of ‘in regard to,’ ‘on account of,’ ‘because 
of,’ ‘by reason of:’ e.g. Xen. Cyrop. vii. 1, 7, ddpbee bx 
éxstvwy, ‘be confident about them,’ or ‘in regard to them;’ 
Id. Anab. i. 7, 3, tis ehevdepiac . . . bxép he bpds era eddar- 
povigw, ‘concerning, in regard to, on account of, which I 
congratulate you;’ Eurip. Suppl. 1130, Pdoo¢ pév odx aBpedtd¢ 
diyéwy Szep, ‘a burthen not light because of, in regard to, 
on account of, by reason of, my sorrows;’ Aisch. Prom. 
66, cd»v bxéo atévw zovwy, ‘I am sorry for, because of, on 
account of, your afflictions,’ or the rendering might be, 
‘concerning, and, possibly, on behalf of, your afflictions ;’ 
there is seen, at least, in this example, how very near the 
sense of ‘for,’ ‘because of,’ ‘on account of,’ is to being 
confounded with that of ‘about,’ ‘concerning.’ Such in- 
stances go far to show that the relative position of ‘over,’ 
‘above,’ may give not only the notion of ‘concerning,’ 
‘about,’ but also that of ‘in regard to,’ ‘because of,’ ‘by 
reason of, and that the latter is nearly related to the 
former. 

4, a. ‘Over,’ ‘beyond.’ ‘Yzép has also the signification 
of ‘over,’ ‘beyond;’ and this, considered in a local rela- 
tion, may be regarded as springing directly from the proper 
meaning of ‘over,’ ‘above.’ For, confining the view to the 
relation had by ‘above,’ ‘over,’ to its opposite ‘below’ or 
‘under,’ it is easy to see that an action that goes ‘above’ or 
‘over’ an object does, in fact, go ‘beyond’ it in the direc- 
tion of above, and as regards a point from below. And, to 
provide for the case in which 5zéo expresses ‘beyond’ for 
other directions also, as it very often does, it is only neces- 
sary to observe that an object may reach a position ‘be- 
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yond’ another by passing ‘over’ it in any direction; and 
then, further, that Szép, ‘over,’ in its secondary meaning 
of ‘beyond,’ is used generally of other directions besides 
the proper one of above. Thus, in Od. viii. 192, 6 & dzép- 
qtato ojyata ndyra, ‘it (the discus) flew beyond every mark,’ 
it is plain that the discus reached a point ‘ beyond’ the marks 
made for previous throws by passing ‘over’ them. And so 
in many compounds; as, bzepfatver, ‘to step over,’ and, 
hence, ‘to pass beyond;’ e.g. Od. viii. 80, 6% bxépBy Adivoy 
ovddy, ‘when he passed the stone threshold,’ that is, ‘stepped 
over’ and ‘went beyond;’ Herod. iv. 25, oddete oyea (ta 
opea) SnepBatvec, ‘no one passes over, or crosses, the moun- 
tains,’ that is, ‘goes beyond them.’ In such examples, the 
notion of ‘beyond’ follows upon that of ‘over,’ though the 
reference may be to other directions than that of ‘above’ or 
upwards. The English ‘over’ obtains in many compounds 
the same secondary sense of ‘beyond;’ as, ‘to overleap,’ 
‘to overdo,’ ‘to overwork.’ 

b. ‘Beyond,’ ‘against,’ ‘contrary to.’ To the sense of 
dzéo just mentioned belongs also that of ‘ beyond,’ ‘ against,’ 
‘contrary to,’ in such expressions as dzép aicay, ‘ contrary 
to destiny,’ dzép potpay, ‘against one’s fate or allotment,’ 
and others. H.g. Il. xx. 336, wa xat drép poteay dopoy ” Atdo¢g 
etoagtxnat, ‘lest you enter the abode of Hades contrary even 
to your appointed lot.’ (See Passow’s Lexicon.) So like- 
wise in some few compounds; as, dzep8atvev, ‘to go beyond,’ 
and, hence, ‘to transgress;’ thus, dzeeBatveew robe vopmove, 
‘to transgress the laws ;’ dzeozyddv, ‘to overleap,’ and ‘to 
transgress ;’ thus, dzeoryddy ta voyema, ‘to transgress what 
is lawful.’ Here éz¢é0 has properly the sense of ‘over,’ 
‘above,’ and, hence, of ‘beyond ;’ and from this comes that 
of ‘against,’ ‘contrary to;’ or, rather, the meaning of ‘be- 
yond’ is equivalent in certain circumstances to that of 
‘against,’ ‘contrary to.’ 


Summary of the significations of Sxéo. 


‘Tnép. 1. ‘Over,’ ‘above.’ 
2. a. ‘For,’ ‘on behalf of.’ 
b. ‘For,’ ‘to the end that.’ 
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ce. ‘ For,” ‘instead of.’ 
3. a. ‘Of, ‘concerning,’ ‘about,’ Latin de. 
6. ‘For,’ ‘because of,’ ‘by reason of,’ ‘on account 
of,’ ‘in regard to.’ 
4. a. * Over,’ ‘above,’ ‘beyond.’ 
b. ‘Beyond,’ ‘against,’ ‘contrary to.’ 


SIGNIFICATION AND USE OF dzép WITH CASES. g : 
hn > 


I. ‘Yxép with tne genitive case. 


1. ‘Over,’ ‘above.’ ‘)xéo with the genitive case is used 
in the local sense of ‘over,’ ‘above,’ the genitive indicating 
the object with respect to ide spectioally any — 
occupies this relative position. E.g. Il. xv. 381-2, ... dere 
péya xia Galdaons edourdporo | pact bnép totywr xatafnastat, 
‘as a huge wave of the wide sea will come down over the 
sides (walls) of a ship;’ Il. xx. 279, . . . éyyety 0 dp’ bxép 
vetov svi yatn | forn fepérn, ‘but the spear flying over his 
back stood in the ground;’ Soph. Antig. 117, ard¢ 0 Sxép 
pelddowy, ‘standing over, above, the house;’ Id. Aj. 1258, 
mndavros “Extopog tégpwy txep, ‘as Hector leapt over the 
ditch ;> Xen. Cyrop. vi. 3, 24, roSevortog brép tay mpdadey, 
‘shooting over those in advance of them;’ Id. iii. 4, 29, 
ézet 0° oto éyévovto bxép tay SLopéevwy, ‘when these were 
above those who came after,’ that is, ‘when they were 
above, on higher ground, with respect to those who were 
following; Aisch. Agam. 559, brép Valdaang xai ydovod¢ 
motwpévocs, ‘that fly over the sea and the land;’ that is, 
‘over . . . with respect to the sea and the land.’ 

2. a. ‘For,’ ‘on behalf of.’ ‘Yxéo with the genitive is 
used, further, in the sense of ‘for,’ ‘on behalf of,’ in a great 
variety of applications, the preposition having properly the 
notion of ‘over,’ and, hence, of protection or defence af- 
forded by an object covering and shielding another by 
being over or above it, and, in a more general way, of the 
performing an action ‘for’ or ‘on behalf of’ a person. 
The genitive, in this construction, according to its common 
office, marks the object with respect to which it is affirmed 
that an action is performed for it, or on its behalf. H.g. II. 
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i. 4438-4, . . . DoiBwp P fepyy ExardpPny | peace brep Aavady, 
‘to offer to Apollo a sacred hecatomb on behalf of the 
Danai ;’ Soph. Cid. Tyr. 253, émoxjrew tehety | bxép c’ spavtod 
rod Veod te tHodé te 77%, ‘I enjoin it upon you to perform it 
for both myself, and the god, and this land;’ Xen. Anab. 
vii. 7, 21, do 0b Oexatwg poe 7yIéadn¢ Ste Haze THY OTpat¢wT@y 
axycovy oe, ‘because I demanded it of you on behalf of the 
soldiers,’ that is, ‘on the behalf. . . with respect to the 
soldiers ;’ Id. Cyrop. ii. 1, 18, «2 Kiem ovpBoviedow te eimety 
dxtp judy, ‘to say any thing on our behalf.’ 

b. ‘For,’ ‘instead of,’ ‘in the room of.’ To this class of 
the uses of dzéo with the genitive belongs the case in which 
it is rendered in English by ‘for,’ ‘instead of,’ ‘in the room 
of.’ E.g. Xen. Anab. vii. 4, 9,7 zat @déhocg dv . . . dé tovtov 
dzovavety ; ‘indeed, would you be willing to die for, in the 
stead of, this lad?’ Id. Hell. iii. 4, 15, doze dv tec tov bree 
abtod dzotavobpmevoy mpodtuuws Cyto, ‘as if a person were to 
be seeking eagerly for him who was going to die in his 
stead ;’ Id. Cyrop. iil. 8, 14, ézet ody ob orwrGs, sya héEw Brép 
cob xui bso Hua@y, ‘I will speak for you and for us,’ that is, 
‘in the place of you and us.’ The genitive, here also, re- 
tains its proper sense of ‘with respect to,’ and the pre- 
position contains the notion of being ‘over,’ and so of 
receiving or doing an action in the place of another, just 
as a shield that covers a person receives the blow aimed 
at him. 

c. ‘For,’ ‘to the end that.’ ‘Yzéo is used with the infini- 
tive attended by the article in the genitive case to mark a pur- 
pose, or the end had in view, expressed in English by ‘for,’ 
‘to the end that,’ ‘ with the view of.’ E.g. Xen. Hieron, iv. 8, 
dopvgopovat 0 ent tovs xaxovpyous bxéo cod pjdéva toy Toke @y 
feat Javdrw adxodvyoxeev, ‘to the end that no citizen may die 
a violent death ;’ Demosth. Phil. 52, 20, cy dé cedevzyy (60dv) 
odaay 710y brép tod py Radsty adcob<e xaxd¢ 5rd Ocixrov, ‘seeing, 
as he does, that the putting an end to the war has now for 
its aim that we may not ourselves be injured by Philip,’ or, 
‘that the end of the war is now made with a view to our- 
selves not being injured by Philip.’ Properly, the meaning 
of dxeatod py radeiv adtobe xaxd¢ bxd Dedizrov is, ‘on behalf 
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of, for, the not being ourselves injured by Philip,’ the pre- 
position having really the same sense as in the preceding 
cases under this head. The genitive case has here, as else- 
where, the signification of ‘with respect to.’ 

d. ‘Of, ‘concerning,’ ‘about.’ Among the significations 
of 5xéo with the genitive case is to be mentioned that in 
which it is rendered in English by ‘of,’ ‘concerning,’ 
‘about,’ and in Latin by de. E.g. Demosth. 9, 18, etzeo Sxép 
cwrnpias abta@y gpovtifere, ‘if you care about their safety,’ 
where there may be discerned, perhaps, some indistinct 
notion of ‘on behalf of;’ ‘if you have a concern on the 
behalf of their safety;’ Il. vi. 524, 8F Sxép adder aioye’ 
dxovw | zpos Tpwawyv, ‘when I hear from the Trojans words 
of reproach touching you.’ Here, also, the sense may be, 
‘when, on your account, I hear reproaches from the Tro- 
jans;’ but this is less probable. In Herod. ii. 128, cited by 
Passow, dtc ta deyopeva ixép &xdotwy dxo7 ypdgu, ‘that I write 
from hearsay what is said touching each matter,’ the sense 
of 5zép is apparently the same as that of zepé with the geni- 
tive; and so in Demosth. 554, 11, 7 etoayyelta 2d00q sig tay 
Bovinv txép Apcocdpyovu tod Mocyov, ‘the information was 
given in to the council concerning, touching, Aristarchus 
son of Moschus;’ and in Aischin. 22, 12, bréo abray dyge- 
etadur dy dy i, diwkec 7, ‘to vote on whatever is the subject of 
the prosecution.’ Assuming, then, that 5zéo has the mean- 
ing here attributed to it, it may be explained, as above 
shown, by considering it to arise from the proper sense of 
‘over,’ ‘above,’ in the same way that the signification of 
‘about,’ ‘concerning,’ belonging to zep¢ has its origin in the 
local relation of ‘about,’ ‘around,’ and that the English 
word ‘about’ obtains metaphorically the notion of ‘concern- 
ing,’ ‘touching.’ Namely, as ‘the speaking about a person,’ 
zd mept two Aéyex, means, in an accommodated sense, ‘to 
speak of, concerning, a person,’ so ‘the speaking over a 
person,’ 70 dxép twos 2éyev, obtains the meaning of ‘the 
speaking of, concerning, about, a person.’ Apart from our 
familiarity with the English use of ‘about,’ so exactly 
resembling that of zep/, it would seem to be as easy to pass 
from the local to the metaphorical sense in the one case as 
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in the other. It will be admitted, however, should this 
explanation be accepted, that the much rarer occurrence of 
ézép in this signification compared with zepé, and the shade, 
at least, of the notion of ‘on behalf of,’ ‘on account of,’ 
which is seen in some of the instances in which dzép is 
rendered by ‘concerning,’ ‘about,’ go some good way to” 
prove that this preposition was not confounded by the 
Greeks with zep¢ even where we translate them by the 
same terms. 

e. ‘For,’ ‘because of,’ “by reason of,’ and ‘on account of,’ 
‘in regard to.’ ‘Yzxéo with the genitive has, lastly, the 
sense of ‘for,’ ‘ because of,’ ‘ by reason of,’ and that of ‘on 
account of,’ ‘in regard to;’ and this signification is nearly 
related to that of ‘concerning,’ ‘about.’ E.g. Xen. Anab. 
i. T, 8, t7¢ ehevdepiag . . . brép he bude ew eddacpouitu, ‘on 
account of, in regard to which, I congratulate you;’ Eurip. 
Suppl. 1130, Bdoo¢g pev obx aBpedéc adyéwy Oreo, ‘a heavy bur- 
then because of, on account of, my sorrows;’ Lys. 148, 41, 
drép ddunpdtwy tepwota, ‘requital for, on account of, wrongs 
done;’ Aisch. Sept. c. Theb. 107, tOere zapddvar fxéorov 
hbyov dovioabvac Bxep, ‘ye behold a company of virgins sup- 
pliant because of, on account of, their bondage.’ In such 
examples 5zéo not only has obviously a sense not far re- 
moved from that of ‘concerning,’ ‘about,’ but one that 
seems to connect the latter with that of ‘on behalf of.’ 

In both the last cases of dzéo with the genitive, this case 
has its proper signification of ‘ with respect to,’ and requires _ 
no further explanation. ch 
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1. “Yxéo with the accusative case. : € AI 


1. ‘Over,’ ‘above,’ ‘beyond.’ ‘Yzéo is employed with 
the accusative case in the sense of ‘over,’ ‘beyond;’ that is, 
to mark the object or limit over or beyond which an action 
or state goes or extends, whether this object or limit refers 
to space, to time, or to measure of any kind. 

a. Of space, or any object in space: e.g. Il. v. 16, Todet- 
dew 0 brép duov docatepov jdvk’ dxwxn | &yeoc, ‘the point of 
the spear passed over, beyond, the left shoulder of Tydeides.’ 
Here the preposition plainly derives the notion of ‘ beyond’ 
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from that of ‘over,’ ‘above,’ by which terms it may, indeed, 
be rendered; and the accusative case is used in its signifi- 
cation of ‘as to,’ ‘as regards ;’ ‘the point of the spear went 
beyond . . . as regards the left shoulder of Tydeides.’ So 
Od. vii. 135, zaozaktuws bee odddv éBycato Ddpatog eitcu, 
‘he went quickly over, beyond, the threshold;’ Alsch. 
Eum. 241, dzge te xovrov . . . For, ‘came over, beyond, 
the sea;’ Herod. iv. 188, perréovae Sxdo tov ddpoy, ‘they cast 
it over the house;’ Xen. Anab. i. 1, 9, rote Ooaki tote indo 
‘Elijarovtov oixodar, ‘that dwell above, beyond, the Helle- 
spont,’ that is, ‘beyond . . . as regards the Hellespont.’ 

6. Of time, and of numbers: e.g. Aischin. 58, 3, dc0¢ re 
OraystotCover t7¢ Toews brép tpedxovta Hugoac, as many as 
exercise any office in the state beyond, more than, thirty 
days ;) Herod. v. 64, bréo teaaepdxovta dvdoac, ‘above, more 
than, forty men ;’ Xen. Hell. v. 4, 18, Aéywy bce bxdo rerra- 
pdxovta etn ag Hn¢ etn, ‘saying that he was above forty 
years past his manhood;’ Id. Cyrop. ili. 8, 47, e wy brép 
7yzav abta@v Faovrat of ArendEvtes, ‘above, more than, half of 
them; Demosth. 141, 9, 0d xpooyee tH mode tddavta Srép 
tpedxovta xat éxacov, ‘there did not come in to the state 
above, more than, a hundred and thirty talents.’ 

c. Generally, to express the being in excess, or the going 
beyond, with regard to any object, expressed in English by 
‘above, ‘beyond.’ EH.g. Alsch. Agam. 368, giedytwy dwpd- 
tev bxépgev, | bxép to Béedreatov, ‘when a household has 
excess of abundance above, beyond, what is best;’ Soph. 
Antig. 363-4, aogoy te to pnyavoey | téyvag brép erid Fywv, 
‘having art beyond expectation.’ So dé duvap, ‘beyond, 
above, one’s means,’ 5zép Ado, ‘beyond what is reasonable,’ 
ixép jpdc, ‘beyond our capacity,’ dxée tiv jdxtav, “beyond 
what belongs to his years.’ (See Passow’s Lexicon.) 

d. ‘Beyond,’ ‘against,’ ‘contrary to.’ ‘“Vxéo with the 
accusative, in the sense of ‘beyond,’ may be rendered also, 
in certain connections, by ‘against,’ ‘contrary to;’ as, 5zéo 
aicay, ‘contrary to, what is appointed by fate,’ dx2o potpay, 
‘beyond, against, one’s destiny,’ ‘contrary to a man’s allot- 
ment.’ Eg. Il. iii. 59, “Excop éret pe xat’ atoay éveixgoac, od0° 
brép aiaay, ‘since you have reproached me justly, and not 
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contrary to what is right,’ literally, ‘beyond what is ap- 
pointed by destiny ;’ Il. iii. 299, oxzdrepoe zporepoe tnép boxea 
anpnvecay, “whichever party shall inflict injury contrary to 
the oaths,’ literally, ‘beyond the oaths.’ It is plain that, 
in such examples, the sense of ‘contrary to,’ ‘against,’ is 
equivalent to ‘beyond,’ modified only by the circumstances 
in which it is used, and that the accusative, as in the pre- 
ceding cases, has the force of ‘as to,’ ‘as regards.’ 


TABLE OF THE SIGNIFICATIONS AND USE OF txép WITH CASES. 


—— 
Significations of t7ép. Genitive : ‘with respect to.” | Accusat.: ‘as to,’ ‘as regards.’ 
1. ‘Over,’ ‘above.’ 1. ‘Over,’ ‘above.’ 
2. a. ‘For, ‘in behalf of.’ 2. a. ‘For,’ ‘on behalf of? 
b. ‘For, ‘to the end that,’ b. ‘For,’ ‘to the end that.’ 
c. ‘For,’ ‘instead of. c. ‘For,’ ‘instead of? 
8. a. ‘Of, ‘concerning,’ ‘about.’|3. a. ‘Of? ‘concerning,’ ‘about.’ 
b. ‘For, ‘because of, ‘by| 0. ‘For,’ ‘because of, ‘by 
reason of,’ ‘on account of,’ reason of,’ ‘on account of,’ 
‘in regard to.’ ‘in regard to,’ 
4, a. ‘Over,’ ‘above,’ ‘beyond,’ 4. a. ‘Over,’ ‘above,’ ‘beyond.’ 
b. ‘Beyond,’ ‘against,’ ‘con- b. ‘Beyond, ‘contrary to,’ 
trary to? ‘against.’ 


‘Yx0. 

‘Yx6 has also the poetical, and more especially Epic, form 
rat, like deat for ded, and is the same with the Sanskrit upa 
and the Latin sub. (See Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon, s. v.) 
“Yxai and dcat seem to have the same relation to 5z0 and dvd 
that pre in Latin has to pro. Of the exact value of the 
added «, with the change to the feminine form in déza and 
pre, whether it be the sign of the locativus or ablative of 
position, as in 727; ‘in what way?’ or a demonstrative 
ending, as in tovrovi, odroot, or bzat and pre be mere aug- 
mented forms, as in Oreo for dzép, it is difficult to speak 
positively. 

Significations of dxo. 


1. The proper signification of 576 is ‘under,’ ‘ beneath,’ 
opposed to izép, ‘above,’ ‘over.’ This signification is seen 
im many compounds; as, bz08ddiew, ‘to cast under;’ e.g. 
Od. x. 853, béveode 0& MI SreBddkev, ‘and placed stones 
underneath ;’ dzoaropevvivat, ‘to strew or spread under;’ e.g. 
Od. xx. 139, cited by Passow, ) pév déure’ dvwyev Szoatopéoat 
Opopav, ‘she ordered couches to be spread under the 
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maidens ;’ Srodgeadaxz, ‘to bind or tie under,’ ‘to put on one’s 
shoes ;’ dxddyua, ‘that which is bound under,’ ‘a sandal.’ 
(See Passow’s Lexicon.) And so also in the use of the 
preposition with nouns: e.g. Il. ii. 784, &¢ dea tay 5x0 zoos 
péeya atevaytfeto yata, ‘so the earth loudly resounded under 
their feet;’ Od. xx. 176, xai cag pev (se. atyac) xarédqoev Sr’ 
atdoven eocdoizw, ‘these he made fast beneath the loud- 
sounding corridor.’ 

2. a. ‘Under,’ in the sense of subjection. ‘Yd obtains 
secondarily and metaphorically a variety of meanings, 
among which the first place belongs to that of ‘under’ with 
the idea of subjection, or the being under dominion. E.g. 
Od. xix. 114, dpet@ox 08 daot Sx’ adcod, ‘the people are 
virtuous under him,’ that is, ‘under his sway;’ Od. iii. 304, 
. . . 0éduyto 0 hads bx’ adt@, ‘the people were brought into 
subjection under him;’ Il. xiii. 98, 570 Tpdeaae dapijvaz, ‘to 
be brought into subjection under the Trojans ;’ Od. iv. 294-5, 
... Ogpa xat %0n | Oxvw bro yhuxso@ tapropeda xoepndértec, 
‘that even now we may have enjoyment by reposing under 
(the power of) sweet sleep.’ (See Leewe’s note on this 
place.) The same sense belongs to 520 in Demosth. 97, 4, 
tog éydpovc, od¢ odx atev bd tots vopors Aafetv, ‘whom it is 
not possible to get under (subjection to) our laws.’ And so 
in some compounds; as, dzozrecv, ‘to fall under subjection 
to,’ ixdd:xog, ‘subject to an action for an injury done.’ 

b. ‘Under,’ marking the circumstances or conditions of 
an action. ‘lxd is used with a noun to mark the circum- 
stances or conditions under which an action is performed, 
corresponding exactly to the English ‘under’ in such ex- 
pressions as ‘he did it under compulsion.’ E.g. H. vi. 171, 
abcap 6 i Avxinvde Jedy bn’ dpopove nopr7, ‘he went to Lycia 
under the holy conduct of the gods;’ Xen. Hell. ii. 2, 23, ra 
cetyn xaréoxancoy bx’ ablytptowy, ‘they razed the walls to the 
sound of the flute played by female players,’ that is, ‘under 
the accompanying music of female flute-players.’ 

c. ‘Under,’ ‘for,’ ‘from,’ ‘by reason of,’ marking a cause 
ormotive. ‘Yz0 is further employed with a noun to express 
the moving cause or impelling motive under the influence 
of which any thing is done, and has answering tovit the 
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English ‘under,’ ‘for,’ ‘from,’ ‘by reason of:’ e.g. Herod. 
vii. 22, Hpvacov 5rd paotiywy, ‘they dug under whips,’ that 
is, ‘under the impulse of whips,’ ‘impelled by whips.’ Here 
it is to be observed that 5x0 paotiywy may mean ‘under 
whips’ in a literal sense, and that the idea of moving cause 
is rather inferred from the nature and common office of the 
object under which an act is done than properly inherent 
in 5d. For 6x6 has the same sense in doce decoy dd 
Bregdpwy e€egdavder, ‘his eyes shone terribly under his 
eyelids,’ as in 520 paotiywy dovaaoy, ‘they dug under whips.’ 
But, in the latter case, the digging under whips suggests, in 
the circumstances, the idea of digging under the impulse 
of whips. Xen. Cyrop. i. 4, 15, xat cr@ Kbpw Foero, 0b dvva- 
pévw otyay bro tHe HOov7c, ‘and he was delighted with Cyrus, 
who was not able to contain himself by reason of his plea- 
sure,’ or ‘for, from, his pleasure.’ The sense is, that under 
the influence of his gratification he could not hold his peace. 
Id. ib. vi. 1, 85, date tov’ Apdoray rodha pév daxober bro hors, 
“so that Araspas shed many tears from distress,’ ‘under the 
feeling of distress,’ influenced by it. For the natural con- 
nection between distress or grief and tears makes it obvious 
at once that, when a person is said to shed tears under 
distress, the distress is the moving cause of his tears. 

d. ‘By,’ ‘by means of.’ Of the same nature very nearly 
with the preceding is the case in which 670, corresponding 
to the English ‘by,’ ‘by means of,’ introduces the personal 
agent by whom an action is performed; the person ‘ under’ 
whom, that is, under whose active power, any thing is repre- 
sented as occurring, being naturally regarded as the agent 
‘by’ whom it is done. E.g. Herod. ix. 98, 52d xjfovxo¢ 
mooyyopeve, ‘he proclaimed by a herald,’ or ‘by the agency 
of a herald.’ If, in Herod. vii. 22, above cited, éovecoy 5xd 
peaottywy, ‘they dug under whips,’ the whips under which 
they dug may be regarded as the moving cause of the 
digging, so also, in the last example given, 52d xpovxo¢ 
mponyopeve, ‘he proclaimed by (under) a herald,’ the herald 
under whom, that is, under whom considered in his proper 
character and office, the proclamation was made, may be 
regarded as the agent of the proclamation. In the latter 
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case, as in the former, the preposition shows merely that the 
thing done stands to some object in the relation of ‘under,’ 
and the notion of agent, just as that of the moving cause, is 
inferred from the character and office of the object under 
which the action is represented as being performed, and 
from its obvious natural relation to the action. Thus, as in 
éddxove 5x0 duzyc, ‘he shed tears from distress,’ the nature 
of the feeling expressed by Avuzy is such, and such its obvious 
natural relation to ddxova, that, when it is said that a person 
‘shed tears under grief,’ it is plain that the grief is the 
moving cause of the tears; so, when it is said that ‘a pro- 
clamation was made under a herald,’ 570 xjeuxo¢ zpoyyopeve, 
it is readily inferred, from the character and office of a 
herald, and from his known relation to the act of proclaim- 
ing, that the proclamation represented as made ‘ under’ him 
was made ‘by’ him, or by his agency. 

3. ‘Under,’ ‘near,’ ‘not quite,’ ‘hardly,’ ‘in part only,’ 
‘a little;’ ‘about,’ ‘towards.’ From the signification of 
‘under’ 6z0 obtains also that of coming short of, falling 
below, a measure or standard of comparison, and so of 
being only near to without reaching it; and this is ex- 
pressed in English by ‘near,’ ‘not quite,’ ‘hardly,’ ‘in 
part only,’ ‘a little,’ ‘about,’ ‘towards.’ It is distinguished 
from zapd, which also conveys the idea of coming short of 
or failing to meet a given standard of measure, by the fact 
that, while zapé marks the coming short or failure to meet 
the standard of measure simply and without qualification, 
6xo always implies, like the Latin sub in the like use, a 
mere failure to meet, a coming just under the standard, a 
coming short by a little. Hence it is that 670, like sub, is 
translated not only by other terms involving the idea of 
coming nearly up to a certain measure, while failing to 
reach it, but also by ‘about,’ ‘ towards,’ which could hardly 
be explained without admitting for this preposition the 
peculiar sense here attributed to it. This meaning is seen 
in quite a large number of compounds; as, drofpéyeev, ‘ to 
wet a little,’ Sroreidy, ‘to laugh a little,’ ‘to smile,’ subridere, 
Srbyhavxoc, ‘somewhat grey,’ ‘greyish,’ bzdpyupos, ‘partly 
silver,’ ‘not quite altogether silver.’ And so in its use 
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with nouns in the sense of ‘near,’ ‘about,’ ‘towards:’ e.g. 
Herod. i. 51, pecexandynaav 08 xal obtoe 5x0 toy vybv xataxaévta, 
‘and these two were removed about, just before, the time 
when the temple was burned down;’ Id. ii. 86, of Aéytareoe 
bxd tobe Pavdroug dustae tag tptyac abfeadaz, ‘the Egyptians 
let their hair grow just after the death of their friends;’ 
that is, not at the very moment of their death, but at a 
time that just falls short of this, and which may be properly 
expressed in English by ‘just after,’ ‘immediately after,’ 
in the same way that, in the preceding example, the ren- 
dering was made by ‘just before.’ Thue. ii. 27, cited by 
Passow, zat 8ce agdy edepyétae Foav bxd tov ceapor, ‘and 
because they did them a service just after the time of the 
earthquake.’ It should be observed that here, as in the 
second example given from Herodotus, 6x0 marks a time 
that is a little after, while in other examples, as in the 
former one cited from Herodotus, it denotes a time that is 
just before, a little before, a given point. The prevailing 
idea, in this use of 50, being the coming short of a stand- 
ard of measure while yet approaching very near to it, or of 
just coming short of the standard, the failing to meet it by 
a little, it is a matter of indifference on which side of a 
thing the failure to meet its measure occurs; or, with re- 
gard to a given point of time, whether the coming short 
of it, the failure to meetit exactly, occur on this side or that, 
before or after. Sub in Latin agrees with 5z6 in this pecu- 
liar use, not only in general, but in this particular also, 
that it means indifferently ‘just before’ or ‘just after,’ the 
circumstances in which the preposition is used alone de- 
termining which of the two meanings it has in any par- 
ticular case. 

4. ‘Secretly,’ ‘imperceptibly,’ ‘a little at a time,’ ‘little 
by little.’ Very nearly related to the proper signification 
of 576 is that in which it conveys the idea of secrecy or con- 
cealment, and hence of a progress in an action or motion so 
gradual as to be scarcely discernible, expressed in English 
by such terms as ‘secretly,’ ‘imperceptibly,’ ‘a little at a 
time,’ ‘little by little.’ This meaning of 576 is seen only in 
some compounds, and is readily stggested by the connec- 
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tion there is between the being ‘under’ a thing and the 
being covered and hidden from view by it. And then, 
again, the general notion of being hidden from view is 
easily applied to actions and motions so gradual in progress 
as to be scarcely observable, and which may, accordingly, 
be described as proceeding ‘imperceptibly,’ ‘a little at a 
time,’ ‘little by little;’ or, more exactly, ‘but a little at a 
time,’ ‘only or just little by little,’ the prominent idea being 
the hidden, insensible character of the action or motion. 
E.g. 5zo8ody#, ‘substitution by stealth,’ as of supposititious 
children ; dzoxdéxcecv, ‘to steal in a sly underhanded way,’ 
Sronéyrew, ‘to send covertly,’ dzompridva, ‘to fill by de- 
grees,’ ‘only a little at a time,’ dzozivev, ‘to drink little 
by little.’ 
Summary of the significations of bro. 
‘Yxo. 1. ‘ Under,’ ‘ below,’ ‘beneath.’ 
2. a. ‘Under,’ in subjection to. 
b. ‘Under,’ marking the circumstances or condi- 
tions under which any thing occurs. 
e. ‘ Under,’ ‘ for,’ ‘from,’ ‘by reason of,’ marking 
a moving cause or motive. 
d. ‘ By,’ marking the agent, Latin ab, per. 
3. ‘Under the standard,’ coming near to, but not 
quite reaching it; ‘near,’ ‘not quite,’ ‘hardly,’ 
‘only in part,’ ‘a little,’ ‘rather,’ ‘just before,’ 
‘just after,’ ‘about,’ ‘ towards.’ 
4. ‘Secretly’ or ‘covertly,’ ‘imperceptibly’ or ‘in- 
sensibly ;’ ‘only a little at a time,’ ‘only little by 
little.’ 


SIGNIFICATION AND USE OF 5x0 WITH CASES. 


1. ‘Yx6 with the genitive case. 

“1. a. ‘Under,’ ‘beneath,’ in a local sense. ‘V0 is used 
with the genitive case in the local sense of ‘under,’ ‘be- 
neath,’ the genitive marking the object with respect to 
which specifically another holds this relative position. H.g. 
Il. iv. 106, 6» Jd zor’ adroc bd atépvoo tuynoas, ‘having 
struck it under the breast,’ that is, ‘under, below, ... 
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with respect to the breast;’ Il. xvi. 547, dopv yddxcov ee- 
népyacy | vépdev bn’ eyxeyddoco, ‘the brazen spear passed 
beneath, under, the brain ;’ Xen. Anab. vi. 4, 22, Body dé 5g’ 
éudénc mpedpevoe éIvovto, ‘they bought an ox (that was) 
under the yoke and sacrificed him.’ Here, however, the 
sense may be ‘from under the yoke.’ Soph. Antig. 65, 
aitovaa tovg b2d yWovdc, ‘making request of those who are 
under, beneath, the earth;’ Id. ib. 1233, b2z0 oréyns gow, 
‘within, under, beneath, the roof.’ 

b. ‘From under.’ ‘Yzxé with the genitive, connected 
with words expressing action or motion, especially with 
verbs signifying ‘to rescue,’ and the like, as domdfeev, ‘to 
snatch away,’ pirectac, gover, sovecda, ‘to rescue,’ ‘to save,’ 
is frequently to be rendered by ‘from under.’ E.g. Il. xxi. 56, 
abtes dvactyoovtae bd Cogov, ‘they will rise up again from 
under the darkness;’ Il. xiii. 198, are Ov’ atya déovte xvvdv 
bx0 xapyapodortwy | domd&ayte, ‘as two lions having torn a 
goat from under the sharp-toothed dogs;’ Il. vill. 543, of Oo 
txmoucg pev ddcay bro Cuyov {do@yvrac, ‘they loosed the sweat- 
ing horses from under the yoke.’ In such examples, the 
preposition means no more than ‘under,’ and the genitive 
no more than ‘with respect to;’ neither of them contains 
the idea of ‘from.’ This sense of ‘from,’ by which, to- 
gether with that of ‘under,’ dz0 is here rendered, is sug- 
gested, in fact, by the obvious relation in which the action 
or motion qualified by 5zé stands to the object marked by 
the genitive. Thus, in the last example, the untying or 
letting loose the horses, 5x0 €vyod, ‘under the yoke,’ does, 
under the circumstances, that is, considering the action of 
untying, that horses sweating from the battle-field are the 
object of the action, and that the untying the horses has 
reference to the yoke under which they ran in the war- 
chariot, convey the idea of letting them loose from the 
yoke, although 570 €vyod does not by itself express this, any 
more than 670 orépvoco, in the phrase 576 aréovoeo tuyxaac, 
‘striking him under the breast,’ conveys the sense of ‘from 
under the breast.’ The same thing was seen to be true of 
xatdé.; namely, that while with the genitive it signifies ‘down,’ 
and nothing more, it was upon occasion to be rendered by 
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‘down from’ and ‘down upon,’ according to the relations 
of the action or motion qualified by xardé to the object 
introduced by the genitive as that to which it refers. 

2. ‘Yxo with the genitive is used also in an accommodated 
or metaphorical sense, of which there are several varieties. 
Thus: 

a. ‘ Under,’ expressing the notion of subjection, the being 
under one’s power or authority: e.g. Od. xix. 114, doetdax 
0& Aaot bx’ adrod, ‘the people are virtuous under him,’ that 
is, ‘under his sway.’ The genitive case, which much more 
rarely follows the preposition 5zd in this sense than does 
the dative, is here used in its ordinary meaning of ‘ with 
respect to;’ as in the above example, dget@ae dé aot br’ 
adrov, the proper construction is, ‘the people are virtuous 
under (subjection) . . . with respect to him;’ that is, the 
condition of being under subjection in which the people are 
virtuous is referred exclusively to him. 

6. ‘Under,’ ‘ to,’ ‘in,’ ‘with,’ marking the circumstances 
or condition under which any thing takes place. ‘)zo is 
used with the genitive case to denote the circumstances 
or condition under which an action is performed or any 
event occurs, answering to the English ‘ under,’ but capable 
of being rendered by other terms also, as ‘in,’ ‘to,’ ‘with.’ 
Hug. Il. i. 334, duge dé vijeg | opepdakéov xovdByaav diodytwy 
ix ’Ayaay, ‘the ships round about resounded terribly under 
the shouts of the Achei,’ or ‘ with the shouts of the Achei;’ 
Herod. ii. 45, 620 xourie eqyov, ‘they led him forth in a 
procession,’ or ‘with a procession,’ that is, ‘under the cir- 
cumstances of a procession ;’ Xen. Hell. ii. 2, 23, ca retyy 
xaréoxartoy br ablytptowy, ‘they razed the walls to the music 
of female flute-players,’ that is, ‘under, with the accom- 
paniment of, the music of female flute-players;’ Il. xviii. 
492-3, wywus 8 x Valdpwr, datdwr bro daproperdwy, | yyiveov 
dva Gotv, ‘they were conducting brides from their chambers 
with flaming torches,’ that is, ‘under the light of torches;’ 
Pind. Ol. iv. 3, seqq., Zed, reat yap *Qpae | bx mocehogoppuyyo¢ 
dordds Ekacbpevat p’ éxeudayv, ‘they conducted me to the song 
of the lyre,’ ‘accompanied by the sound of the lyre;’ 
Hesiod. Scut. Hercul. 278, seqq., rot wav bd duypay avptyywy 
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feaay addy | & dnaldy otopdrwyr, ...| af & brd goppiyrev 
dvayov yopoy ipspdevrar | &vev 0° add” Erépwbe véoe xopatov br 
abiod, ‘some sang (sent forth the voice from delicate mouths) 
to the loud pipe, . . . others led up the charming dance to 
the (strains of the) lyre, and hither and thither revelled 
young men to the (sound of the) flute;’ Asch. Agam. 1533, 
xatadddoper oby bxd xhavdpdy tay 8 otzwv, ‘we will bury 
him without the lamentations that come from his home;’ 
Herod. i. 17, éotpatebovto bxd calxtyywy, ‘they marched to 
the sound of trumpets.’ (See Passow’s Lex., and Thiersch. 
Gr. Hom. p. 445.) In such examples, the preposition has 
properly the meaning of ‘ under,’ taken in an accommodated 
sense, and the genitive has its usual signification of ‘with 
respect to,’ or denotes the object to which specifically some- 
thing is said to hold the relation of 570, ‘under.’ . 

c. ‘Under,’ denoting the moving cause. ‘Yx0d with the 
genitive is used also to express the impelling motive or 
influence under which an action is performed, being ren- 
dered in English by ‘under,’ and corresponding to the 
Latin sub. E.g. Herod. vii. 22, épvocov 526 paatiywy, ‘they 
dug under (the influence of) whips,’ that is, ‘impelled by 
whips;’ Id. ib. 56, édystro tov atparoy bxd paotiywr deaPat- 
vovta, ‘he reviewed the army as it crossed under whips,’ that 
is, ‘driven by whips.’ In such examples, the preposition, as 
above explained, has properly the signification of ‘under,’ 
and the notion of motive or impelling cause is suggested by 
the nature and character of the object introduced by the 
genitive and to which 6570 refers, and by its obvious relation 
to the action qualified by 576. The genitive has its usual 
signification, as in the preceding case. 

‘For,’ ‘from,’ ‘out of,’ ‘on account of,’ ‘by reason of,’ 
‘of,’ ‘through.’ To this place belongs the use of 570 with 
the genitive case of a number of nouns, chiefly such as 
express various emotions and states of the mind, as joy, 
fear, ignorance, and the like, to mark the moving cause of 
an action, where the English employs ‘for,’ ‘from,’ ‘out of,’ 
“on account of,’ ‘by reason of,’ ‘of,’ ‘through,’ and the 
Latin pre, preter; thus, 6x0 yapac, ‘for joy,’ 5rd gddvon, 
‘from, of, envy,’ dz’ dpy%s, ‘through, from, passion,’ d7 
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dyvotac, ‘from ignorance,’ 5xd oxovdy<, ‘through, by reason 
of, haste,’ 5x0 étyouc, ‘by reason of cold.’ (See Passow’s 
Lexicon.) E.g. Herod. i. 85, 526 cij¢ zapsovays ovpwopic napn- 
peiixse, ‘he had neglected it by reason of his present misfor- 
tune;’ Id. iii. 129, 52d rod zapedvrog xax0d 6 Aapstog dy purvinac 
etyeto, ‘on account of, by reason of, his present mischance, 
Darius was kept sleepless ;’ Xen. Cyrop. i. 4, 11, 576 08 ric 
mharvrytog 00d Guaptety oldy te Fy adtdy, ‘from their breadth 
it was not even possible to miss them;’ Id. ib. 15, zai r@ 
Kipw Hdeto 0d dvvapéevw acyay 5rd tHe Hoovyc, ‘and he was 
delighted with Cyrus, who was not able to contain himself 
by reason of his pleasure ;’ Id. ib. iv. 2, 6, 526 ya tod dyAov 
xa TOY dyatayv ayoky xopsvecdar abtotc, ‘for that they pro- 
ceeded slowly by reason of the crowd and the wagons.’ 

d. ‘By,’ ‘by means of,’ denoting the agent by whom an 
action is performed. ‘x0 with the genitive case is very 
commonly employed, chiefly with passive and with some 
neuter verbs, to express the agent by whom an action is 
performed, or the object by whose means an effect is pro- 
duced. Thus, Asch. Eumen. 95, 59’ budy 6d dxqtepacpéern, 
‘thus dishonored by you,’ 570 ztevog duypaxerv, ‘to die by some 
one’s hands,’ 526 teo¢ xixrev, ‘to fall by the hands of a 
person,’ 5x6 tevog mdoyerv, ‘to suffer at one’s hands;’ and so, 
&x6 tevog dxovev, ‘to hear a thing from a person,’ that is, ‘ by 
means of a person,’ 6¢ éavrov, ‘of his own accord,’ sua 
sponte, bg byav abtav, Thue. iv. 64, ‘of yourselves.’. Some- 
times, also, with a verbal noun, as, 570 vopov éxtcaypa, Plat. 
Rep. 350, a., ‘an injunction of law,’ that is, ‘made by law.’ 
(See Passow’s Lex. s. v.) E.g. Xen. Anab. i. 1, 10, ’Apéo- 
renmog 6 Oerrahos éetuyyave . . . meeCopuevog bd tHy otxoe GvTe- 
atacwtay, ‘chanced to be hard pressed by the opposite 
party at home;’ Id. ib. i. 2, 25, of pév fpacay dpndfovtde te 
xacaxorivas 6rd tay Kelixwy, ‘some said that in some act of 
plundering they were cut to pieces by the Cilicians;’ Id. 
Cyrop. iv. 6, 6, zodka yap gehexa exadov bn’ éxetvov, ‘for I 
received many acts of friendship from him,’ ‘was often 
treated with friendship by him;’ Herod. vii. 59, gpovpy év 
adt@ xateatzxee bd Aapstov, ‘a garrison was established in it 
by Darius,’ that is, ‘a garrison had its station in it by means 
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of Darius;’ Id. vii. 72, of 08 Soe obroe bx Mepaéwy Kannxa- 
Odxat xaigovrat, ‘ these Syrians are by the Persians called Cap- 
padoce ;’ Soph. id. Col. 741, dvdpdy 5rd rdvtwv xehevodete, 
‘bidden by all men ;’ Id. Phil. 334, rédvyxev, dvdpd¢ obddevoe, 
Beod 3° bz0, ‘he hath perished by the hands, not of any man, 
but of a Bode (See Ellendt, Lex. Soph.) Herod. ix. 98, 620 
xhovxos zpoyyopeve, ‘he proclaimed by a herald ;’ Xen. Cyrop. 
ii. 1, 8, zodb yap dy Pdrroy of ddtyor bd tHv TOMGy TeTPwWOxOpEvOE 
dvahudeinoay 7 bx tdy ddtywy of moddot, ‘ for the few would be 
much sooner consumed <when wounded by the many than 
the many when wounded by the few;’ Id. ib. iii. 3, 2, odta¢ 
dv vopitwy zat tov Kipov palhov 7decdue tH bx0 mdvtwy tepeH, 
‘thinking that so Cyrus also would be more gratified with 
the honor bestowed by all;’ Id. de Venat. vi. 23, 5y’ aicav 
dvastyaovee tov hayw, ‘they will of themselves start the 
hare ;’ Id. Hell. ii. 3, 6, of 68 Sdyuoe zohopxovpevor bd Avady- 
dpov, ‘the Samians ekeeee by eee 

In such examples, the preposition 6706, as has been sution 
above, marks the action or state which it qualifies as stand- 
ing figuratively in the relation of ‘under’ with respect to 
the object introduced by the genitive, and the notion of the 
agent, or that the object in the genitive case is that by 
whom the action referred to it is performed, is inferred from 
the character of the object and from its obvious and natural 
relation to the action. When it is said, Xen. Anab. i. 1, 10, 
‘cited above, that Aristippus ‘was hard pressed by the 
opposite faction at home,’ érdyyave meeComevog Exd tH otxoe 
dytcotaccwt oy, all that is actually expressed is, that ‘he was 
hard pressed under the opposite faction ;’ but the act of 
pressing hard upon, or bringing into straits, being placed 
by 4z0 in the relation of ‘under’ to the opposite faction, 52d 
TOY dytiotacwta@y olxoe meeCdmevos, and the often violent 
hostility between the opposite political factions in Greek 
communities being such as to make the act of bringing the 
one into straits by the other a thing natural and of common 
occurrence, it is at once inferred that the political faction 
under which the other is represented as being put to straits 


is the agent by whom this effect of political animosity is 
produced, 
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If the preceding cases of the use of 57d be considered, it 
will be seen that this preposition, besides marking with the 
genitive the object with respect to which any thing occupies 
the local relation of ‘under,’ denotes, also, in its meta- 
phorical sense of ‘under,’ the circumstances and conditions, 
and, further, the impelling motive or influence, the cause, 
ground, or reason, under or by which an action is performed 
or an effect produced; and that in all these cases alike, the 
indication of circumstances, condition, motive, ground, 
cause, is made by merely placing the action of which the 
circumstances, condition, &c. are described in the relation 
of ‘under’ with respect to the object which is to be under- 
stood as constituting the condition, circumstances, motive, 
&e. under which it is performed. That, when it is said, 
Govocov 6x0 pasttywy, ‘they dug under whips,’ the digging 
is represented as occurring under the influence of whips by 
simply placing it in the relation of ‘under’ with reference 
to whips; and that, when it is said, ra tetyy xatéoxantoy br’ 
abijczptowy, ‘they razed the walls to (under) the sound of 
flutes,’ the razing the walls is represented as occurring 
under the accompaniment of music by merely placing it in 
the relation of ‘under’ with respect to the music. And, 
again, that when 6z0 with the genitive is used to mark the 
agent by whom the action is performed, it does this by 
placing the thing effected in the relation of ‘under’ with 
respect toa person. Thus, when it is said, b720 tevog dzédave, 
‘he died by a person’s hands,’ the reference of the death 
suffered to the agent twd¢ is made by placing it in the 
relation of ‘under’ with respect to this person; ‘he died 
under a person.’ And if this be so, then it is true that 
when an action or effect is placed by the preposition 676 and 
the genitive case in the relation of ‘under’ with respect to 
any object, the precise character of this relation, whether it 
shall be one of merely local relative position, or, in a more 
general way, of the circumstances under which the action 
occurs, or of an influential motive, or of the effective agent, 
will depend upon the nature of the object introduced by the 
genitive and referred to by 670, and upon the obvious cor- 
respondence of the character of the action or effect. In 
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each case, the mind of the hearer will assign to the noun 
introduced by the genitive and referred to by 5z0 the office 
which is most appropriate under the circumstances. Thus, 
when it is said of a fountain, Hom. Od. ix. 140-1, that ‘it 
flows (from) under a cave,’ féee dylady bddp, | xoyry bxd 
onetovc, the very nature of the object to which the flowing 
of the fountain is referred as being ‘under’ it suggests a 
merely local relation; when it is said of the men laboring 
on the canal at Mount Athos that ‘they dug under whips,’ 
@pvocoy bxd paottywy, the most obvious and natural office 
to attribute to the whips, considering the circumstances 
and the Persian treatment of soldiers, is that of compelling 
to dig, so that the sense will be, ‘they dug under the com- 
pulsion of whips;’ and when it is said of any one that ‘he 
died under a person,’ 570 cevog dxéVave, the most natural 
character to assign to cw0¢ is that of the effective agent 
by whom death is procured, it being most appropriate, when 
the death of any one is painted to the mind, and referred 
to a person of active powers, and otherwise suited in his 
character and dispositions, as being in the relation of 
‘under’ with respect to him, to attribute to such person the 
action or effort by which death is procured; that is, to re- 
gard him as the effective agent. 


tu. ‘Yo with the dative. 


1. ‘ Under,’ ‘beneath,’ in a local sense. ‘Yz6 is used with 
the dative case in the sense of ‘under,’ ‘beneath,’ marking 
a merely local relation: e.g. Il. ii. 784, @¢ doa cay bxd xoaai 
psya atevayiteto yaa, ‘so the earth loud resounded under 
their feet ;’ Il. 11. 806-7, Zodoper ddavdcocae tedngooac sxaroupas 

| xady bd xhacavtocw, ‘we offered to the immortal gods 
perfect hecatombs beneath a beautiful plane-tree ;’ Herod. 
vi. 105, cOpveavto 5x0 tH adxpord2e Lavoe fodv, ‘they built a 
temple to Pan under, that is, at the foot of, the citadel; 
Alisch. Agam. 824, dcovmep obcog iv bz’ Ik, ‘80 long as he 
was under (the walls of) Ilium;’ Id. Eumen. 955, [adsddog 
0” bro mtepots dvtag dferae nario, ‘our father (Jove) has 
respect to persons who are under the protection of Pallas,’ 
literally, ‘under the wings of Pallas ;’ Id. Pers. 186, douacew 
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0 dno | Cevyvuaw adc, literally, ‘yokes them under chariots,’ 
that is, ‘puts them under the yoke of chariots ;’ Soph. Cid. 
Col. 671-3, Sa Myeca podpecae | Vapifovoa pddor’ dyddr | 
prweats bxd Pdoouc, ‘under green glades,’ that is, ‘beneath 
the shelter of green glades.’ (See Ellendt, Lex. Sophocl.) 
Xen. Anab. i. 2, 8, gore Bacihea ... bxd tH dxpomdde:, ‘there 
is a palace under, that is, at the foot of, the citadel ;’ Id. ib. 
iii. 4, 24, of (se. p7Aogoe) xadZxov dxd tod Sous, by’ Hv xdyn, 
‘under,’ that is, ‘at the foot of, which was a village.’ 

In such examples as these, 5z0 has its proper signification 
of ‘under,’ and the dative has its ordinary meaning, namely, 
itmarks that for which as its final object an action is per- 
formed, or a state or condition exists, that for which it is or 
is done. In this sense the dative may appropriately follow 
6x0, ‘under,’ just as it follows éz, ‘upon,’ and in the same 
way that it attends upon various verbs, and upon such 
adjectives as éao¢, ‘equal,’ duoroc, ‘like,’ 6 adrdc, ‘the same.’ 
That is, as the dative is conjoined with éao¢, ‘ equal,’ 5po20¢, 
‘like,’ 6 adréc, ‘the same,’ to show that the object which it 
designates is to be regarded as affected by the relation of 
equality, likeness, or identity in which an object stands to 
it, so it may be used with 6z0 and ézé to indicate that the 
object which it marks is affected by the relations of ‘ under’ 
and ‘upon’ in which any thing stands to it. So that the 
dative may be said to depend, chiefly at least, upon 6dzé, 
‘under,’ as it does on ézt, ‘upon,’ by virtue of the inherent 
signification of the preposition. This does not, of course, 
exclude the concurrent influence of the terms qualified by 
éxo. Thus, in gore Bacthaa bx0 tH dxporoie, although t7 dxpo- 
mode might seem to depend chiefly upon the sense of ‘ under’ 
contained in 570, it may properly be said to follow upon the 
united influence of gore Pactiaa bxd; and in most cases this 
is to be preferred. 

2. ‘Under,’ in a metaphorical sense. ‘Yo with the dative 
is used in the sense of ‘under,’ understood metaphorically, 
and, when so employed, presents a variety of meanings. 
Thus: 

a. ‘Under,’ with the notion of subjection under the 
authority or power of any one. H.g. Od. ili, 804, dédyyro 
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08 dads x’ abc@, ‘the people had been subjected under him,’ 
that is, ‘under his power or sway;’ Od. vii. 68, daca viv ye 
vovaixes bn’ avdpdow otxov yovar, ‘of all the women that now 
at least occupy a home under (subjection to) men ;’ Herod. 
vii. 11, &a y cdde xdvea bxd° Eddjar, 7 exsiva ndvea bxd Mépoyae 
rvéuytot, ‘that either every thing here may be under the 
Greeks, or every thing there under the Persians;’ Id. vii. 
157, &v vow 68 &you ndoav cay ‘Elidda br’ &wur@ xojoacdue, 
‘having it in mind to bring all Hellas under his power;’ 
Xen. Anab. vii. 2, 2, e¢ bd Aaxedoepovior yévorco, ‘if it should 
come to be under the sway of the Lacedemonians.’ Here 
the preposition 6z0 has the same meaning as in the pre- 
ceding case, with the difference only of its being used 
metaphorically; and the idea of subjection to authority or 
dominion, as expressed by 670, ‘under,’ is suggested by the 
character and relations of the noun introduced by the dative 
and by the action qualified. And the dative case, yet more 
clearly, perhaps, than where the mere local relation of 
‘under’ is denoted, follows in its proper sense upon the 
notion of subjection conveyed by 570, aided, however, in 
some cases by the terms qualified by the preposition. Thus, 
in dédpyto 0é dads bx’ abt@, the dative adt@ may be said to 
depend upon the combined meaning of d¢duyto bx0, ‘had 
been brought into subjection under;’ while, in the last 
example given, the dative éwvr@ follows chiefly, if not 
wholly, upon ozo itself. 

b. ‘Under,’ ‘to,’ marking the circumstances or conditions 
under which an event occurs or an action is performed: e.g. 
Il. vi. 171, adrap 6 fi Avxtqvde dedy br’ dpbpove xopxj, ‘he 
went to Lycia under the holy conduct of the gods ;’ Hesiod. 
Scut. H., 288, seqq., toe ye per ad maifovtec bx’ doyndu@ xa 
doco, |... dx’ adblytioe 0 Exaotog | zpdad’ &xcov, ‘some sport- 
ing to (under) the dance and song, ... they advanced each 
to the music of the flute-player;’ that is, ‘they sported in 
measured steps to the movement of the dance and song, or 
under their guidance, and advanced each to (under) the 
accompaniment of the flute.’ Asch. Eumen. 495, &vugépee 
swgpovety dxo otéver, Sit is of advantage to be temperate in 
grief,’ that is, ‘under circumstances of grief.’ In such 
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examples, 576 has the sense of ‘under’ taken metaphorically, 
as in the preceding case; and, as already explained, the 
peculiarity which it seems to have of indicating the cireum- 
stances or conditions under which any thing occurs is 
wholly owing to the nature of the object introduced by the 
dative case, and to the correspondence of this to the action 
which stands to it in the relation of ‘under.’ When persons 
are said to ‘sport under the dance and song,’ zarfeey br’ 
dpy7Ou@ xat dord7, the very nature of the song and dance, 
and their familiar connection with the sports here referred 
to them and placed ‘under’ them, suggest the sense in which 
the phrase is to be taken, namely, that the sporting is done 
under the influence or guidance of the song and dance, or 
with these for its condition. No one could fail to see the 
difference between the meanings of 526 in xatfew xalj 5rd 
mhatavtorw, ‘to sport under a beautiful plane-tree,’ and 
mailew bx’ boyndu@ xat docdy, ‘to sport under dance and 
song;’ and yet 5zd, allowing merely for the difference of its 
being used metaphorically in the latter case, is precisely the 
same in both examples. It may be remarked that it is easy 
to see a close resemblance between the meaning of 6570, as 
here employed, and ‘that mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph. The dative here occurring has the same explanation 
that has been given in the foregoing cases. Compare, how- 
ever, with this use of 5x0 with the dative its employment 
with the genitive in the same sense, so far as is indicated 
by the rendering in English. 

c. ‘By,’ ‘through,’ ‘by reason of,’ expressing the moving 
cause, the means or agency to which any thing is due. 
E.g. Il. xi. 121, dda xai abroe bx’ Apretorat géBovro, ‘but even 
they themselves were put in fear by the Argives,’ or ‘were 
in fear by reason of the Argives,’ literally, ‘were afraid 
under the Argives;’ Il. xv. 636-7, ... @ tor’ Ayazoe | deo- 
resis egopntev by’ “Excope xat Act natpi | mdveec, ‘were un- 
speakably frightened by (under) Hector;’ Il. ii. 714, cov bz’ 
"Adyacw téxe Ota povady | ” Aleqacis, ‘whom the noble woman 
Alcestis bore to Admetus;’ Asch. Sept. c. Theb. 329, zpd¢ 
dvdpds 0° dvnp brd dopt xatveras, ‘man is slain by man with 
(under) the spear;’ Id. ib. 370, giéyoud? bx’ datpocs oboavoy, 
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‘the heavens blazing with stars;’ Id. ib. 803, zézwxev alya 
vai’ bx’ ddkfjhov gov, ‘the earth hath drunken blood from 
their mutual slaughter,’ properly, ‘under their slaughter of 
each other;’ Soph. Cid. Tyr. 202, tov... & Zed ndrep | dx0 
o®@ giicov xepavv@, ‘him, O father Jupiter, do thou destroy 
with thy thunderbolt.’ 

The preposition 526 here properly signifies ‘ under,’ taken 
in a metaphorical sense; and the idea of moving cause, 
means, or agent, which, in conjunction with the noun it con- 
veys, is referable to the character of the object introduced 
by the dative, and to its suitableness to the effect referred 
to it. What is represented as standing in the relation of 
‘under’ with respect to an object, may be considered as 
subject to whatever action or influence is appropriate to it 
in the circumstances. When the Achivi are said to be in 
fear ‘under Hector,’ the idea suggested is that their fear was 
caused by Hector, or that they were in fear as being the sub- 
jects of whatever action or influence is naturally attributable 
to Hector in the circumstances. The scene is a battle-field; 
and Hector, as a man-slaying warrior and victorious over 
his foes, aided too by Jupiter, was fitted to inspire fear. So 
that, when the Achivi are represented as being afraid ‘ under 
Hector,’ the most obvious sense is that they were made 
afraid by the prowess of Hector, or were frightened by 
Hector. In the same way we say in English, ‘he got relief 
under the surgeon,’ meaning ‘by the skill of the surgeon.’ 


ur. ‘Y76 with the accusative. 


1. ‘Under,’ ‘beneath.’ ‘2x6 in the local sense of ‘ under,’ 
‘beneath,’ is used with the accusative case both with and 
without motion preceding. 

a. ‘Under,’ ‘beneath,’ without motion: e.g. Il. ii. 603, 0? 
0 &yov Aoxadiny, bxd Kudkpyyg doc atx, ‘they who occupied 
Arcadia under the steep mountain of Kyllene;’ Od. ii. 181, 
dpudec 8 te toddot br’ abyas’ Hedioco | goer@o’, ‘and many birds 
too go to and fro beneath the rays of the sun.’ Here there 
is motion, it is true, but such that it has not the accusative 
as the object reached; so that this example need not be 
considered as thereby excluded from the present class; II. 
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Vv. 266-7, . . . oBvex’ docaroe | Mexwy, baa0e Saaw bx’ HO 0’ 7ededv 
te, ‘because they are the best of all the horses that are under 
the east and the sun ;’ Od. xx. 278, (dyépovro) ddaog Brr0 oxeepov 
SxarySb2ov ’Azddwvos, ‘they were gathered under the shady 
grove of far-shooting Apollo ;’ Herod. v. 10, ra 5x6 tyy doxrov 
dotxyta doxéee etvar dea Ta Ydyea, ‘the regions under the north;’ 
Id. ii. 127, odre yap Sxeote ofxppaca bxd y¥y, ‘for neither are 
there dwellings under ground;’ sch. Choeph. 986, é€ 0d 
téxven ivery 5xd Cadyyv Bdooc, ‘beneath her girdle.’ 

6. ‘Under,’ ‘beneath,’ with verbs of motion, having refer- 
ance to an accusative of the object reached. E.g. Il. iv. 279, 
5x0 te oxéo¢ Haas pda, ‘and drives his sheep under the cave;’ 
Od. iii. 383, (0dr) Hy odxw bd Cuyoy Frayer dp, ‘a heifer, 
which a man has not yet brought under the yoke;’ Il. xviii. 
883, aed Botepo¢g ety’ bx yatav, ‘I will go beneath the earth 
after you;’ Od. iv. 145-6, dc’ éusto xvvwnedog efvex’ Ayarot | 
HAF 5x Tpotyv, ‘came under (the walls of) Troy;’ Il. xi. 
181, dW dre On thy’ Spyeddev bd ardhv atxv te tetyoe | Keaac, 
‘but when now he was about to arrive under the lofty city,’ 
that is, ‘at the foot of its walls ;’ Aisch. Prom. 152, e yép pw’ 
bxd 7H, .. . Fxev, ‘for would he had sent me beneath the 
earth ;’ Id. ib. 463, by’ dopata ijyayev gedyviovg trroug, ‘he 
brought under the yoke horses that love the rein;’ Xen. 
Anab. i. 10, 14, od% dvefiBatev ext tov hogov, adi’ 5x0 adrov 
atyaug tO otpdtevpa, ‘did not ascend the hill, but posting 
his men under it,’ that is, ‘at the foot of it.’ 

In both these sets of examples the sense of 5z0 is pre- 
cisely the same; and, in both alike, the accusative may be 
considered as having the meaning of ‘as to,’ ‘as regards ;’ 
although, when the accusative follows a verb of motion to 
mark its limit, or the object with regard to which the motion 
is affirmed, it may conveniently be regarded as the object 
reached. Thus, in the last example cited, the meaning 
properly is, ‘having posted his army under... as regards 
the hill;’ the posting the army in the relative position of 
‘under’ being affirmed to the extent of the hill, and no 
further; and so in the sentence « ;dp p’ bx0 yy jxev, the 
proper sense is, ‘would he had sent me under or beneath 
... as regards the earth.’ 
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2. ‘Under’ in a metaphorical sense. ‘xd is also used 
with the accusative case in the sense of ‘under,’ taken 
metaphorically; and this in a variety of applications, in 
some of which it does not admit of being rendered in Eng- 
lish by ‘under,’ but requires to be expressed by some other 
term. 

a. ‘Under,’ in the sense of ‘under the dominion or 
power of.’ E.g. Xen. Hell. v. 2,17, e@ 08 bx’ éxetvoug Eaovrat, 
‘if they shall be under them,’ that is, ‘under their domi- 
nion ;’ Id. Cyrop. 1. 5, 8, dearépmee zpd¢ tobe by’ Eavrov mdvtac, 
‘he sent to all who were under him,’ that is, ‘under his 
sway.’ Id. ib. vi. 2, 11, va xae viv 6 addkoyog tay 570 
Baoéa BapBdpwy, ‘where even now is the place of gathering 
of the barbarians who are under the king,’ that is, ‘ under 
his dominion ;’ Soph. Electr. 1081, Cy@y¢ poe xadumeodev... 

|... tay éyd ody ba0y | viv bo yeipa vatec, ‘may you live as 

much above your enemies as you are now dwelling under 
their power.’ In this last example, however, some question 
the reading. (See Ellendt, Lex. Soph.s. v.) In this significa- 
tion, 570 is more used with the dative, but occurs also with 
the genitive. When it is used with the accusative, the case 
has the meaning of ‘as to,’ ‘as regards;’ as in the first 
example above given, ¢¢ d& bx’ éxetvoug &covraz, ‘if they shall 
be under, in subjection... as regards them;’ and the 
difference between the use of the accusative and that of the 
dative or genitive with 6z0, when it has this meaning of 
subjection under, is readily made, so far as the Greek is 
concerned, by referring to the appropriate relations ex- 
pressed by these cases severally. The English makes no 
corresponding distinction, and renders 526 with all three 
cases by the same term. 

6. ‘Under,’ in the sense of ‘before.’ Nearly related to 
the preceding use of 6z0 with the accusative is that in which 
it is employed to represent the relative position of a person 
brought ‘before’ a tribunal, that is, ‘under its cognizance.’ 
H.g. Herod. vi. 72, &guye éx Xndoryc bx0 dexascyHorov Sraydete, 
‘having been brought before the court, he fled from Sparta; 
Id. ix. 93, brayayovres per bd dcxaoti prov xaréxpway, ‘they 
brought him before a court and condemned him.’ ‘Yxé, 
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as here employed, is explained by Passow by supposing 
that reference is had to the elevated seats of the judges; 
but it is, perhaps, better to regard the court in its obvious 
character as having a certain jurisdiction, as kings have 
dominion, and that the criminal is brought under this, just. 
as subjects are brought under the authority of the king. 
So understood, both the preposition and the accusative 
have the same interpretation as in the preceding case. 

ce. ‘Under,’ with the idea of being ‘under the cover, pro- 
tection, or shelter of.’ ‘xd is employed with the accusa- 
tive, in a way very like that exhibited in the preceding 
paragraphs, to express the notion of being ‘under the 
cover, protection, or shelter of’ an object, this meaning, so 
far as it is peculiar, being inferred from the attending cir- 
cumstances, and being sometimes suitably rendered by 
other terms besides ‘under,’ as by ‘behind.’ E.g. Herod. 
1. 12, zaraxpiatee bx0 ty adtyy Vdpyy, ‘she conceals him be- 
hind, under cover of, the same door.’ In a preceding 
passage, chapter 9, the terms by which the same position 
of concealment is described are, dmade cij¢ dvocyoperys Obpys 
otyow, ‘I will place you behind the open door;’ making it 
plain that, in chapter 12, 5x0 does not mean local position 
‘under’ the door, but ‘under’ in a sense accommodated to 
the circumstances, namely, that of ‘under cover’ or ‘ under 
concealment,’ such as would be afforded by standing be- 
hind a door. So Xen. Anab. iv. 7, 8, wera toro ody dx7AVov 
bxd ca. dévd0a dvd puro ws &Bdopqxovea, ‘ after this there retired 
under (shelter of) the trees about seventy men.’ In § 6 of the 
same chapter, the same position of the men is described by 
the terms dv dy, ‘opposite to the trees,’ that is, with the 
trees between the party of men and the danger to which 
they were exposed from large stones rolled down from a 
height above, or so that the men were behind the trees, As, 
in the example from Herodotus, protection from observa- 
tion required that Candaules should stand behind the door, 
so here the shelter sought by the men from the stones 
rolled down from the heights above could only be had by 
standing ‘behind,’ not merely ‘under,’ the trees. While, 
therefore, 5x with the accusative does here really mean 
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‘under the cover, shelter, or protection of,’ the circum- 
stances justify the rendering it by ‘behind.’ Herod. ix. 
96, drd rodroy pay Oh atpardy tov sBoviedoarto xataguyovtEes 
x.t. 2, ‘taking refuge under the protection of this army.’ 

d. ‘Under,’ referring to the circumstances or conditions 
under which any thing is done, and hence to its moving 
cause. H.g. Herod. ii. 142, xat odd8y tév xar’ Atyurtoy bxd 
cadra &reporw0jvat, ‘and that nothing in Egypt was altered 
under these circumstances,’ that is, under the condition of 
things just before described, the sun rising in the west and 
setting in the east, &c. To render 620 radra, in this place, 
by ‘during these occurrences,’ although, perhaps, in some 
sort allowable, is objectionable as not giving so distinct a 
reference to the proper sense of dz0 as is both desirable 
and practicable. Here would seem to belong the expres- 
sion zdv? bd pyvedporv, ‘in all the period of my wrath,’ 
occurring Il. xvi. 202, and cited by Passow among other 
passages as an example of 670d in the sense of ‘during,’ 
‘throughout.’ It may fairly be questioned whether 67d 
has this sense in any one of the instances cited in proof; 
and, if really present when 5zé is employed with the accusa- 
tive, it is due to the accusative case, and not to the prepo- 
sition. Here, at least, mdy dxd pyyeduov may better be 
understood as describing the whole period of Achilleus’ 
wrath as the condition of things under which the Myrmi- 
dons uttered threats against the Trojans; and, accordingly, 
the sense is more accurately rendered by ‘in the whole 
period of my wrath,’ that is, ‘under the condition of things 
belonging to the whole period of my wrath.’ 

‘Under,’ ‘to.’ To this place belong also the examples in 
which 6z0 is employed. with the accusative, as it is also 
with the genitive and dative cases, to denote that under 
the direction, guidance, or influence of which an action is 
performed ; as where dancing is conducted under or to the 
sound of music. In this case 676 is rendered in English 
by ‘to.’ The Greek language used zpd¢ also with the 
accusative in the same sense, and the Latin ad. E.g. Xen. 
Symp. vi. 8, 7 ody Bovleade . . . bxd tov addov byity deakéro- 
por; ‘would you, indeed, therefore, have me to converse 
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with you to the sound of the flute?’ The proper sense is, 
‘under the sound or leading of the flute,’ by which So- 
crates talks of regulating his discourse, just as the dance 
was regulated by it. 

e. ‘Under,’ ‘ under cover of,’ ‘in,’ with reference to tine. 
“Yxo is used with the accusative to mark the circumstances 
or condition of time under which an action occurs, where 
it is to be rendered in English by ‘in,’ and sometimes by 
‘under cover of,’ being, in this latter ease, of the same 
nature precisely with 6zd as seen in the examples con- 
sidered above under paragraph c. E.g. Herod. vi. 2, 570 
tyy mowtyy exehdodcay vixta dxédpy ext Ddlaocay, ‘in the 
next night,’ that is, ‘under the cover of the next night,’ or 
‘under the favoring circumstances afforded by the next 
night; Herod. ix. 51, 520 tay vixra tadryy eddxee tod Hpicea¢ 
droatédiev, ‘they resolved to send away in this night the 
half of the men,’ that is, properly, ‘under cover of this 
night,’ ‘under the favoring conditions or opportunity of 
this night.’ It is proper to remark that, in these and like 
cases, Passow and others consider 676 as signifying ‘to- 
wards,’ ‘about,’ ‘near.’ But although 570 is capable of 
this sense, as was shown above, when treating of the signi- 
fications of this preposition apart, it can hardly be regarded 
as consistent here with the facts of the narrative. Thus, in 
the latter example, it is clear that the retreat to which 
reference is had in 620 tz voxta tabtyy was made in the 
night, under the favoring cover of darkness, that is, there- 
fore, under the very conditions that 5z0 with the accusative, 
as above interpreted, would indicate. And to give to dd 
thy voxta tavtyy the meaning of ‘near,’ ‘about,’ or ‘ towards 
this night,’ would be to alter the description given by the 
historian. And so likewise, in the former example, the 
circumstances would seem to show that the flight of His- 
tieeus from Sardis, to which 620 tiv xpwrqy éredovdaoay voxta 
refers, was made ‘under cover of night,’ and that it would 
scarcely convey the historian’s meaning to say that ‘he ran 
away towards, near, about, the next night.’ 

3. ‘Near,’ ‘just before,’ ‘just after,’ ‘about the time of,’ 
‘towards.’ ‘xd was seen above, when the significations 
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of this preposition were considered apart, to have the 
meaning of ‘under’ with the idea of falling below, or 
coming short of, a given point or measure, while yet there 
is a near approach to it; that is, of just failing to reach it; 
and in this sense it was found to correspond to such terms 
in English as ‘near,’ ‘not quite,’ ‘just before,’ ‘just after,’ 
‘about,’ ‘towards,’ and the like. It was further seen that, 
the notion conveyed by 576 being that of just coming short 
of a given point or standard of measure, it was a matter of 
indifference whether the failure to come up to the standard 
fixed occurred on this side or that, before or after. That, 
consequently, it might mean either ‘just before’ or ‘just 
after’ a point of time, as well as ‘near,’ ‘about,’ ‘towards,’ 
it. In this meaning 5x6 is employed with the accusative 
case. H.g. Herod. i. 51, perexaydyoav dé xat odtoe bd Tov 
ynov xatoxoérta, ‘these too were removed just beforé the 
time that the temple was burned down ;’ Id. ii. 86, of Atydzreoe 
6x0 tobe Gardtoug dvectae tag tptyac abfeador, ‘the Egyptians 
let their hair grow long just after the time of the death (of 
their friends).’ This example might, indeed, be placed in 
a different class, above considered, and 526 tobe Havdrove be 
understood to mean ‘under the circumstances of the death 
of their friends,’ or ‘on occasion of the death of their 
friends;’ but the sense given seems the more probable. 
Assuming this to be the meaning, the present example 
furnishes an instance of 6zd marking an action as done 
‘just after’ a given point of time, while the former one, on the 
other hand, furnishes an instance of its marking an action as 
done ‘just before’ a given point of time. The allowing the 
hair to grow as a sign of grief would naturally be placed 
‘immediately after’ the death of a friend; and the removal 
of offerings from a temple that was burned down would 
necessarily be made, if at all, and if in connection with the 
burning, ‘just before’ the time of that event. The only 
other possible interpretation of 676 cov vydyv xaraxadvra 
would be to make it express, as was mentioned to be pos- 
sibly true of 52d tobe Jardroue, the circumstances or condi- 
tions under which an action is performed; so that it would 
be rendered, ‘these too were removed under the circum- 
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stances of the burning of the temple,’ or ‘on the occasion 
of the temple being burned down.’ Thucyd. ii. 27, 8c 
spay sdepyérat haav bxd tov ascapov, ‘because they did them 
@ service just after the earthquake.’ Here also 576 with the 
accusative might express the circumstances or conditions 
under which an action occurs, and the meaning be, ‘under 
the cireumstances afforded by the earthquake,’ or ‘upon 
occasion of the earthquake.’ Xen. Memorab. ii. 8; 1, 5d 
psy thy xarddvaw tod mokguou . . . ex ti¢ axodnutac, ‘from my 
sojourn abroad just after the close of the war.’ To this 
place may, perhaps, be properly referred II. xxii. 101-2, é¢ 
ff éxéleve Tpwot roti rrdhy jyjoacdae | wy 52d tHvd’ dhoyy, 
‘who bade me conduct the Trojans to the city on the eve 
of this disastrous night.’ 

‘In a measure,’ ‘rather,’ ‘somewhat.’ To this use of 576 
with the accusative belong also the examples, occasionally 
met with, in which it has with this case the sense of ‘ina 
measure,’ ‘ rather,’ ‘somewhat,’ that is, conveys the idea of 
not quite reaching acertain measure. H.g. Plat. Gorg. 493, 
©, cade’ encexd> pév Sotw bx0 te arora, ‘this, probably, is in 
a measure strange ;’ Id. Pheedr. 242, p, eb7iy xai bro te doe fi, 
‘foolish, and in a measure impious;’ Aristoph. Vesp. 1290, 
tata xaccowy bo te puxpoy éncdynxoa, ‘seeing this, I flattered 
him a very little bit.’ (See, in the notes on this place, the 
above and other references.) The literal rendering of 576 
te would be ‘not quite somewhat,’ ‘just under, less than, 
something,’ for which it is necessary to substitute the 
approximate expressions just given. 

The signification of the accusative being the same in all 
the above examples, namely, that of ‘as to,’ ‘as regards,’ 
and its interpretation being quite obvious, it has not been 
necessary to repeat it for each case separately. It may be 
sufficient to make the general statement here at the con- 
clusion, leaving the student to make the application for 
himself. 

(For the table of the significations and use of 676 with 
cases of nouns, see the next page.) 
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TABLE OF THE SIGNIFICATIONS AND USE OF $76 WITH CASES. 


Accusative: ‘as to, ‘as 


Genitive: ‘with respect Dative: for? 


Significations of b76. ‘es regards 2 


1. Locally : ‘ under,’ ‘ be-|1. a. ‘Under,’ ‘ beneath.’|1. ‘Under,’ ‘at the foot|1.‘Under, ‘beneath,’ 
low,’ ‘ beneath.’ b. ‘From under? of? ‘at the foot of? 


2. Metaphorically : ‘un- 
der.’ 


a.*Under, ‘in sub-|2. a. ‘Under,’ ‘in subjec-|2. a. ‘ Under,’ ‘in subjec-|2. a. ‘Under,’ ‘in subjec- 
jection to.’ tion to.’ tion to: 2 tion to. 


b. ‘ Under,’ ‘ before.’ 
c.‘ Under cover, shel- 
ter, of. 

b.* Under,’ ‘to,’ ‘in,’| b.‘Under,’ ‘to,’ ‘in| 6.‘Under,’ ‘to;? cir- ‘Under cover of, 
‘with; circum- ‘with;’ circum- cumstances or ‘in; of time. 
stances or condi- stances Or condi- condition. d.‘ Under,’ ‘to;’ cir- 
tion. tion. cumstances or 

c. * Under,’ ‘for,| cc.‘ Under,’ ‘for,| c. ‘By,’ ‘through,’ ‘by condition. 

‘from,’ ‘by rea- ‘from,’ ‘by rea- reason of, 
son of;? moving son of;’ moving 
cause. cause. 

d.‘By, ‘by means} d.‘By,’ ‘by means 
of;? the agent, of, ‘by the hands 
means. of;’ agent, means. 

3.‘Just under the 3.‘ Near ;’ ‘just before,’ 
standard,’ ‘near;’ ‘just after, ‘to- 
‘just before, ‘just wards.’ ‘about the 

after ;’ ‘towards,’ time of.” 
‘about,’ ‘In a measure,’ ‘ ra- 
ther,’ ‘somewhat.’ 


“Qc. 


By many grammarians, wc, besides the office of a relative 
adverb and conjunction, is considered to discharge that of a 
preposition also. So regarded, it occurs with the accusative 
alone, and that almost exclusively of persons. The Attic 
writers employ it much the most frequently. Yet it occurs 
in Herodotus also, and an example is found in the Odyssey 
of Homer. Apparently it has the signification of ‘to’ in 
English, and is so rendered: e.g. Od. xvii. 218, de ade? tov 
Opotoy dyee Ved we opotov, ‘since god always brings like to 
like ;’ Herod. ii. 121, eoeddorra 08 hs ci» tod Baacdjosg Juyatépa, 
‘having gone in to the king’s daughter;’ Xen. Cyrop. i. 8, 
14, ororay Bovsy etocévae we éué, ‘whenever you choose to 
come in to me;’ Id. Anab. ii. 6, 1, dy7yiynoav ws Baordéa, 
‘they were carried up to the king.’ Examples, however, 
are not wanting, in which w¢ is used with the names of 
towns and other like objects. In these, however, according 
to most grammarians, regard is had rather to the dwellers 
in the places than to the places themselves. Thus, in Xen. 
Cyrop. v. 8, 12, xat xdipaxac doe to ypobpcov dEorrec, ‘to bring 
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ladders to the fort,’ rd ypodpeov is said to be properly under- 
stood of the garrison occupying the fort rather than of the 
fort itself; and in Thucydides viii. 36, Jxovrog de chy Midyrov, 
‘when he was come to Miletus,’ Miletus is considered to be 
put for the people of Miletus. Here, however, all the best 
editions, including Bekker’s and Poppo’s, read, on good 
authority, é¢ for @. In other examples, allowing the read- 
ing to be true, it is more difficult to admit this interpre- 
tation. Thus, in Xen. Memorab. ii. 7, 2, zodddv guydvrwy 
dg tov Ilecpad, ovvelniidaow we bud xaraheherppevae dOshpat te 
xat adehgedaz, ‘when many fled to the Pireus,’ it is not easy 
to see how //epad can stand for the people of the Pireus. 
Hither the reading must be altered, or & must be admitted 
to occur with names of places. But see Passow’s Lexicon, 
s. v., aud Kuhn. Ausf. Gr. § 604. 

“2s, thus employed, is the relative adverb formed from 
the radical 6 in é¢, ‘who,’ just as the correlative rws is formed 
from the demonstrative ro, seen also in the compound o9twe¢ 
from odro¢. “Q¢ corresponds both in form and signification to 
the English ‘how,’ and may be compared, in regard to its 
adverbial form and sense, with the numberless examples of 
adverbs in we from adjectives in -o, as xadd¢ from xaddc, 
gtlws from g¢gtios. Including the correlative demonstrative, 
which in such cases is always necessary to complete the 
sense, (ré¢ . . .) @¢ would mean ‘so... as,’ showing that an 
action is to be considered as taken in one view in the same 
way, whether as to extent or any other accident, that the 
same action is taken in another view. Thus, when it is said 
in the example above cited, dvjyIjaav ws Baodkéa, ‘they were 
carried up to the king,’ the sense properly is, dvyydyoay 
(cas) he (Sate 16 dunydqvae) Baardéc, ‘they were carried up 
(so) as (is the being carried up) to the king,’ properly, ‘as 
regards the king.’ The being carried up, in the case given, 
is made to answer, in the manner of it, whether as to extent 
or any other condition, to the absolute notion of being 
carried up to the king. It is set forth simply that ‘persons 
were carried up,’ and then, in answer to the question ‘how 
they were carried up,’ it is added, ‘so... as is the being 
carried up to the king;’ or, the proposition is, that assuming 
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a carrying up that is to the king, or brings men to the king, 
they were so carried up as is such a carrying up to the king; 
and this amounts to saying that they were carried up to the 
king. For the action or matter affirmed, namely, ‘the 
being carried up,’ being the same in both members; and the 
qualification of the action as to object or measure, &c., 
namely, ‘to the king,’ ‘as regards the king,’ introduced in 
the one member, being, by the force of the correlative sign, 
attributed to the other member as well; and the one mem- 
ber, namely, the relative, a Baocdéa, involving the affirma- 
tion of the action with its qualification of object, measure, 
&c., and the other member, the demonstrative, (rac) d7iy- 
Oyoay, by virtue of the correlative form of the proposition, 
repeating the affirmation of the action with its qualification 
as to object, measure, &c.; it is plain that, when it is said. 
of persons, dv7jyInaav ws Baocdéa, that is (tHe) dyAyInoay we 
(are tO dvyydjvac) Baockéa, ‘they were (so) carried up (as is 
the being carried up) to (as regards) the king,’ it is meant 
to be declared that ‘they were carried up to the king.’ To 
those familiar with the use of the correlatives tum... quum, 
lam... quam, ita... ut, in Latin, with that of odcwe ... date 
in Greek, and with that of ‘so... as’ in English, and with 
the frequent omission of the demonstrative member in a 
correlative proposition, the seemingly strange use of (rw¢. . .) 
we in Greek will present comparatively little difficulty. It 
scarcely needs to be added that the demonstrative correlative 
tows, above assumed, is found in common use in the com- 
pound odzwe, ‘so,’ answering to date, ‘as,’ which, if any one 
choose, may be substituted for cw in the above statement. 
It may not be amiss, notwithstanding this doctrine of d¢ 
seems to be so simple and obvious as little to require either 
confirmation or illustration, to add that &, with its correla- 
tive sense of (‘so.. .) as,’ is used in various connections, all 
to be explained in the same way, allowance being made for 
the difference of the objects brought into correlation by 
(cté¢.. .) os. The office of d remains essentially the same, 
whatever be the character and condition of the action or 
other object introduced by it. Thus it occurs with the parti- 
ciple: e.g. Xen. Anab, i. 1, 8, ovdhapuBdvee Kdpoy de dxoxtevdv, 
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‘he arrested Cyrus as if he were going to put him to death ;’ 
that is, ‘he (so) arrested Cyrus as the king arrests a man 
when he means to put him to death.’ Here it should be 
observed that the notion of ‘ going to,’ ‘meaning to,’ do a 
thing, that is, of ‘being on the eve of’ doing a thing, is 
wholly due to the future participle form, and not to de, 
which, although it may be rendered in this connection by 
‘as if,’ ‘as though,’ has really no more than the force of 
‘as,’ or, including the demonstrative, of (‘so ...) as.’ And, 
in fact, the notion of a conditional qualification involved in 
the ‘if’ or ‘though’ added to ‘as’ in the expressions ‘as if,’ 
‘as though,’ belongs to the attributive meaning of the parti- 
ciple, in the same way with ‘when,’ ‘since,’ ‘ because.’ 

“Q¢ is used also with the infinitive, in such phrases as we 
eizety, ‘so to say,’ we Aoyw etzetv, ‘so to say,’ ‘so to express 
one’s self in words,’ dw etxdoa, ‘to conjecture,’ ‘so to con-’ 
ceive what is likely in the future,’ & ovvrdpwe eimeiv, we 
ouvehovte etzety, ‘to speak briefly,’ ‘to speak summarily,’ we 
&mo¢ eztv, ‘so to speak,’ ‘if one may use the expression.’ 
In such instances, the correlative use of ws, though less 
obvious and more difficult to set forth intelligibly in Eng- 
lish phrase, must yet be equally admitted. In all the variety 
of expressions in which W¢ is thus used with the infinitive, 
the object, as correctly represented by Passow (s. v. ws) and. 
others, is to give notice to the hearer that the statement to 
which &¢ with the infinitive is attached is to be taken with 
some limitation; that the speaker, having used terms for 
which he cannot absolutely vouch, would have him under- 
stand that he employs them only as the best expression and 
the nearest the truth that he can find. Sometimes, how- 
ever, he would convey the idea that, in what he says, he 
only conforms himself to the received expression, as when 
ioe éxo¢ eizeZy is used in the sense of ‘as the phrase goes;’ 
and, at other times, that he ventures to make the statement, 
though it be bold, and may offend, as where We éoc¢ etzety 
answers to the English phrase ‘to venture the expression,’ 
‘if one may dare to say so.’ It would be curious to notice 
the way in which this variety of limitation is expressed by 
the same terms, as in the several uses of we moc etmety just 
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referred to; but to do this, except as it may occur inci- 
dentally, does not belong to the objects of this treatise. All 
that these require is to show the correlative nature of such 
expressions. And this may be done by exhibiting the con- 
nection in which d& is used with the infinitive. Thus, 
Herod. vi. 95, ded viowy roy midov éxoredyto, ds pev spot doxdew 
dstcavtes pdhota tov mepithooy tod ” Adw, ‘they sailed through 
the islands, chiefly, as it seems to me, from fear of doubling 
Athos,’ that is, ‘so to represent the matter as it seems to 
me,’ or, ‘as is the seeming to me.’ The correlative demon- 
strative has reference to the writer’s manner of setting forth 
the reason why the Persians sailed through the islands, and 
is to be supplied, either from the general terms that ordi- 
narily stand as signs of narration, such as eézezv, so as to be 
equivalent to the English phrase ‘so to state the matter,’ or, 
in this particular instance, ‘so to state the reason,’ or, from 
the phrase itself, &¢ éuoe doxéeev, so that it will mean ‘so to 
seem as it seems to me.’ The objection to the former mode 
of supplying the demonstrative correlative member is, that, 
admitting it, there would appear to be no good reason to 
allege why the author did not employ the expression com- 
monly used in that very case, to wit, we etmeZy, or we exo 
etretvy. The latter mode seems preferable, as being more 
natural and obvious, because more in accordance with the 
usage in we doy etmetv, K&c., and as affording quite as satis- 
factory a meaning, at the same time that it retains the variety 
in the manner of qualifying a statement which the author 
meant to use. The qualification here intended is not ‘so to 
speak,’ dw eczezv, but ‘so to seem as it seems to me,’ or ‘so 
to think as I think;’ that is, the author does not warn the 
reader to take his allegation of the reason for sailing through 
the islands with some qualification as to the mode of ex- 
pressing it, but with some qualification as to his way of 
thinking about it. Assuming the demonstrative member 
to be supplied from a¢ eyot doxéeev, the most probable way 
of accounting for the construction is to consider the infini- 
tive doxéey, which should properly stand in the demon- 
strative member, to be carried over into the relative mem- 
ber, and to usurp the place of doxe?, which ought to be 
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connected with ¢uof in this member. So that d¢ dot doxéecv 
shall be equivalent to ra@¢ (o5tw) doxdew de spot doxst, ‘so to 
seem as it seems to me,’ or ‘so to think as I think.’ The 
whole sentence may be said, then, to contain, first, the 
main statement, ‘the Persians sailed through the islands ;’ 
secondly, the writer’s allegation of the reason for this, 
‘because they were afraid of the doubling of Mount Athos;’ 
and, lastly, the qualification with which he would have his 
allegation of the reason taken, ‘so to seem as it seems to 
me,’ or ‘so to think as I think.’ The infinitive doxées, in 
this construction, might possibly be explained as a nomi- 
native case in sense, being used absolutely, that is, without 
a verb, but more probably has the force of an accusative 
case, the sense being, ‘as far as goes the so thinking as I 
think.’ Herod. ii. 134, é¢ ray taddvtwy yededdes dvaptdpntoe, 
og Aoyw stxety, dvacotuwytae, ‘on which (a pyramid) countless 
thousands of talents, so to say, are expended;’ that is, ‘so 
to state the sum as is done in the terms used;’ literally, 
supplying the demonstrative member from the correlative 
ws hoyw etxety, so to express it as is the expressing it in 
words.’ The author means to say, that the sum named, 
‘countless thousands of talents,’ is not to be taken as exact, 
and adds, accordingly, that it is to be so understood as is 
such a sum conveyed in the extravagant terms used. Plat. 
Symp. 179, a, of tocodroe vex@ev dv dltyor bytes, We exog etmety, 
mdvtag dvdownous, ‘such persons, though few in number, 
would conquer all men, so to speak’ that is, ‘so to repre- 
sent the matter as is done by the expression used,’ or, more 
literally, ‘so to speak as the word used gives utterance,’ as 
is the expression as regards speaking, tw (odrw) eizety we 
(Gore) éxog etxetv. The reader is warned that the expression 
vin@ev dy ddiyoe Ovtes mdvtag dvi pwxovg may not be exact, and 
is to be accepted so, or in such sense only as, under the 
circumstances, the writer finds it a fit mode of utterance. 
In this case the demonstrative member is supplied from the 
correlative &¢ &o¢ eizezv, and the infinitive efzezy in the 
latter may have one of two different constructions. It may 
be the subject of 2ac¢ to be supplied, w¢ gare &xog etrety, &o¢ 
being in the accusative as the object of ezety, ‘as is the 
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speaking of a word;’ or it may follow ézoc, which will then 
be the subject of éoré, as its qualification, in the same way 
that the infinitive follows upon many verbs, as ddvayoe, and 
a number of adjectives, as paddaxd¢ dxoverv, ‘soft to hear,’ in 
the same way too that the English employs the infinitive 
after some adjectives, as ‘sweet to hear,’ ‘ good to eat.’ As 
such a qualification, e¢zezy will have the force of an accusa- 
tive in the sense of ‘as to,’ ‘as regards ;’ so that we éxo¢ etmety 
will mean ‘as a word or term is as regards, for, speaking,’ 
that is, ‘as is a word or term regarded as a means of utter- 
ance.’ The former of these two constructions is at least 
questionable, even if it be admitted that efzery may be so 
used without the article; and the latter is every way to be 
preferred, both as affording a more satisfactory meaning, 
and as being altogether consistent with the common use of 
the infinitive. The same interpretation is to be given of we 
éxoc etety when it signifies ‘as the saying goes,’ the meaning 
being, ‘so to speak as the saying is;’ only, here, the qualifi- 
cation which the speaker gives of some expression he has 
used by adding We ézo¢ efmety, ‘so to speak as the saying is,’ 
‘as the expression is for speaking,’ ‘as a term is as regards 
speaking,’ has reference to other parties than the speaker or 
writer. Instead of giving notice that he does not absolutely 
affirm what he has said as being so by adding ‘so to speak 
as I have spoken,’ he does it by saying ‘so to speak as the 
terms I employ are used for speaking,’ namely, by others, 
by men generally. Whether the qualification is intended 
in the one sense or in the other, the expression W¢ ézo¢ sizety 
being capable of being used either way, and the Greeks 
making, therefore, no distinction in the form of expression, 
can only be gathered from the nature of the case in which 
the phrase is employed. Herod. ii. 8, rd dy dy dd ‘Hzov- 
TOAog obxete TOAOY yewptov, de etvae AtyUxtov, ‘now the region 
after Heliopolis is not any more a large one, considering 
that it belongs to Egypt,’ or ‘for Egypt;’ in another and 
less extensive country it might be accounted large, but for 
Egypt, and counted as a part of it, it is not large. Con- 
sidering ezvoe to have the force of an accusative, in the sense 
of ‘as regards being,’ the construction would be, ‘it is not a 
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large country, so being as is a region considered with regard 
to its being a part of Egypt,’ or, ‘so to be as a region is in 
regard to being a country of Egypt,’ which is the same as 
to say, ‘for, to be, a country of Egypt;’ just as padiaxde 
dxodeat, ‘soft to hear,’ is the same as ‘soft for hearing,’ and 
as d¢ éxo¢ efmetv, as a word is with regard to speaking,’ 
means ‘as a word is for speaking,’ or ‘considering what a 
word is for expressing one’s self.” Thus would result the 
meaning above given, and which seems to be altogether 
consistent with the author’s narrative, and with the use of 
d&¢ with the infinitive elsewhere. 

“Qc, again, is used with the superlative, and has, here 
also, a correlative sense, the demonstrative being supplied 
from the relative: e.g. Xen. Anab. iv. 2, 2, xai w¢ pdkora 
Adorev of mepetovtec, ‘that those who were making the cir- 
cuit might escape observation as much as possible,’ that is, 
‘might escape observation so as is the escaping observation 
the most.’ Compare the corresponding Latin expression 
quam maxime, ‘as much as possible,’ which likewise is cor- 
relative, being equivalent to tam. . . quam maxime. 

To mention one other instance, &¢ is used in a correlative 
sense with the accusative case attended by etc, éxt, mpdg: 
e.g. Thue. vi. 61, dézieov peta tH¢ Lahapuviag ex tis Lexeltag 
ds é¢ tac ’Adyvac, ‘they sailed away as if they were sailing 
to Athens,’ that is, ‘they so sailed away as if they were 
sailing to Athens,’ or ‘as is the sailing to Athens.’ This 
ease of the use of & is by some considered to furnish an 
explanation of that in which it is employed with the 
accusative without a preposition. They regard the prepo- 
sition as having been omitted in this latter case, and as 
being properly supplied; so that &: faodéa would be fully 
expressed by &¢ zpos Baodéa, (See Passow’s Lex. s. v. we, 
Rost’s Gram. § 104, Anm. 19, and compare Kiihn. Ausfihr. 
Gr. §604, and Anmerk.) But if it be considered that the 
preposition is not necessary to the signification expressed 
by the accusative, namely, that of the measure or extent 
of the object reached, or of the object as to which, as re- 
gards which, any thing is affirmed; that elsewhere, as in 
poetry very frequently, the accusative without a preposi- 
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tion is used as the measure or as the object of the action 
or motion of verbs; that the introduction of the preposition 
would not render it less necessary to admit and explain the 
correlative use of &¢; that w¢ is used precisely in the same 
way where no one would think of supplying a preposition, 
as with the participle and infinitive and superlative; and, 
finally, that a proper attention to the correlative nature of 
wc furnishes an adequate explanation of all the other cases 
and of this one as well; it will hardly be deemed necessary 
or proper to supply a preposition with wc, as it certainly is 
wrong to call we itself a preposition. 

The above-given explanation of mw assumes it to be a 
correlative adverb, and, if satisfactory, needs not the aid of 
doubtful etymologies. All that is required is that it shall 
be shown to be the relative answering to the demonstrative 
form tw; and this has been done above. Hartung, cited 
by Kiihn. Ausfiihr. Gram. § 593, in the foot-note, considers 
ws to be identical with the Latin ar for ad, as seen in -ar- 
cessere, arcere, arbiter, (the two last words, however, not 
containing ad at all,) and with gw¢, ‘until.’ But, even if the 
etymology were worth any thing, it leaves the interpreta- 
tion of the actual use of w¢ just where it found it. Pott, 
Etym. Forsch. ii. p. 270, referring to this speculation of 
Hartung, indirectly rejects it; but, admitting the claim of 
w¢ to be counted among the prepositions, so far at least as 
may be inferred from his giving it the name without ques- 
tion, does not say what he esteems w¢ to be. 


THE END. 
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